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INTRODUCTION. 


In  preparing  this,  the  tenth  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  pub- 


State and  their  present  stage  of  development.  Experience  has  taught  us  that,  among  the  many 
patrons  of  the  Society,  each  one  expects  to  find  in  the  report  of  its  transactions  something  inter- 
esting and  instructive  touching  not  only  every  branch  of  industry  now  pursued  in  the  State,  but 
also  some  information  relative  to  every  branch  that  might  or  should  be  introduced.  We  have,  to 
a certain  extent,  endeavored  to  answer  this  expectation;  and  while  to  succeed  fully  we  know 
would  be  an  impossibility,  yet  we  believe  we  have  not  entirely  failed,  and  we  hope  the  present 
volume  will  prove  not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 

The  Society  recognizes  Agriculture,  which  must  always  be  the  chief  occupation  of  our  people,  as 
its  prime  object  of  support ; but  as  all  other  branches  of  industry  are  closely  allied  to  and  depend- 
ent upon  Agriculture  for  their  existence  and  prosperity,  so  the  Society  recognizes  all  industrial 
pursuits  as  among  the  legitimate  objects  of  its  fostering  care. 

While  one  of  the  principal  means  of  aiding  in  the  developing  of  the  State’s  various  resources  is 
the  holding  of  Annual  Exhibitions  of  all  the  products  of  industry  by  the  Society,  another  and  no 
less  important  one  is  the  keeping  a correct  and  reliable  record  of  the  progress  of  such  develop- 
ments, whether  accomplished  through  the  direct  or  indirect  aid  of  the  Society.  Such  records  are 
more  valuable  and  reliable  when  made  by  men  of  actual  and  practical  experience  in  each  depart- 
ment of  industry.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  made  it  a rule  to  give 
to  each  industrial  pursuit  a voice  and  a pen,  and  encourage  their  use  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The 
statements  of  the  several  claimants  for  the  gold  medals  awarded  by  the  Society  for  the  most 
meritorious  exhibition  in  each  of  the  several  general  departments  of  industry  into  which  the 
last  Annual  Exhibition  was  divided,  forming  as  they  do  a new  and  very  interesting  feature  of 
this  volume,  indicate  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Board  in  this  particular 


The  reports  of  the  various  Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  both  from  this  State  and  the 
National  Government,  will  be  read  with  much  interest,  and  will  repay  a careful  examination  by 
all  who  do  or  do  not  believe  that  California  is  fast  assuming  the  position  which  nature  seems  to 
have  assigned  her — as  the  Eden  of  the  world.  The  report  of  our  own  Commissioner,  Professor 
William  P.  Blake,  is  very  full  and  valuable;  and  while  his  services  were  undertaken  and  per- 
formed gratuitously,  we  think  the  State  should  recognize  the  value  of  such  service  by  a substantial 
compensation. 


lication,  the  chief  aim  has  been  to  present  to  the  reader  a truthful  index  of  the  resources  of  the 


direction. 


IV 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  valuable  Essay  on  the  Agricultural  Resources  of  California,  by  II.  D.  Dunn,  published  as 
it  has  been  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  General  Government  in  his  last  annual 
report,  has  been  the  means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  thousands  of  reading  and  thoughtful 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  California  and  her  many  advantages,  and  well  merits  a republi- 
cation by  the  State  from  which  it  originated. 

The  various  articles  on  silk  culture  are  opportune  and  valuable,  appearing  as  they  do  at  a time 
when  this  most  important  industry  is  assuming  that  position  among  the  other  industries  of  the 
State  warranted  by  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  our  soil  and  climate,  as  well  as  by  its  decline  and 
symptoms  of  final  failure  in  the  old  countries  which  have  heretofore  enjoyed  its  exclusive  product 
and  its  unparalleled  profits.  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  even  China  and  Japan,  are  yielding  to 
California  the  enviable  and  substantial  distinction  of  being  the  best  country  on  earth  for  the  pro- 
duction of  that  most  valuable  fabric  known  to  man  in  ancient  or  modern  times — silk . California, 
through  her  Legislature,  has  recognized  the  importance  of  this  industry  by  offering  liberal  boun- 
ties to  those  who  shall  successfully  engage  in  it,  and  the  people  will  not  be  slow  in  seconding  the 
efforts  of  their  Legislature  to  introduce  and  profit  by  this  industry. 

In  accordance  with  a supplemental  report  and  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Gold 
Medals — which  was  not  received  in  time  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place — the  Board  at  a late 
meeting  awarded  an  extra  gold  medal  to  Isador  Landsberger,  of  San  Francisco,  for  sparkling  wines, 
and  to  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works,  for  their  exhibition  of  California  manufactured  glass- 
ware. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  the  premium  list  and  rules  governing  the  Society’s  Fair,  to 
commence  on  the  fifteenth  and  close  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  would  congratulate  all  the  industrial  classes  of  the  State,  and  espe- 
cially the  agriculturists,  upon  the  bright  prospects  before  them,  and  would  urge  them  to  improve 
their  opportunities  and  reap  the  rich  reward  which  industry  and  frugality  are  sure  to  bring. 


For  the  Board. 


I.  N.  HOAG,  Secretary. 
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REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency 

H.  H.  Haight, 

Governor  of  California  : 

Since  the  last  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board,  dated  January  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  the  Society  has  held  two  annual  Fairs  for 
the  exhibition  and  encouragement  of  the  industries  of  the  State.  At  the 
Fair  of  1867,  the  Mechanics  Institute  of  San  Francisco  took  an  active 
part  in  inducing  their  members  and  others  from  that  city  to  send  up  the 
products  of  their  genius  and  industry,  and  in  this  manner  contributed 
very  materially  to  the  interest,  extent  and  value  of  the  Fair. 

There  has  been  established  between  the  State  Society  and  all  other 
co-operative  Associations  established  in  the  State,  a good  understanding, 
and  it  is  very  desirable  that  these  friendly  relations  may  be  continued, 
as  we  are  working  for  one  common  object — the  good  of  all  the  industries 
of  the  State. 

In  obedience  to  law  we  submit  the  following  tables,  which  show  an 
abstract  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  last  two  years,  and  also  the 
present  indebtedness  of  the  Society. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1866. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  January  1st,  1866 

$ 256  85 

1,200  00 
4,000  00 

14,430  50 

Received  for  rent  of  Park  and  buildings 

Received  from  State  (annual  appropriation) 

Received  from  members’  dues,  sale  of  tickets  at  Fair,  and 
other  sources  connected  with  the  Fair 

Total  receipts  for  1866 

$19,  886  85 

EXPENDITURES. 

Amount  paid  for  premiums 

$ 9,742  60 
2,541  94 
1,800  00 
5,555  42 

Amount  paid  for  old  indebtedness 

Salary  to  Secretary 

Expenses  of  Fair  and  other  expenses  dependent  on  it 

Total 

$19,639  96 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1867. 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash  on  hand  January  1st,  1867 

Received  from  rent  of  Park 

Received  from  State  (annual  appropriation) 

Received  from  sale  of  membership  tickets,  and  other 
sources 


246  89 
1,600  00 
4,000  00 

18,624  10 


Total  receipts  for  1867 


$24,470  99 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  paid  for  premiums 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements  at  stock 

grounds 

Improvements  at  Pavilion 

Old  indebtedness 

Salary  to  Secretary 

Other  expenses  of  Fair 


$ 9,954  45 

1,266  86 
3,433  05 
641  95 
1,800  00 
7,382  92 


Total  expenditures  for  1867 


$24,479  23 


Leaving  a deficit  on  that  day  in  the  Treasury  of  eight  dollars  and 
twenty-four  cents. 

The  Society  is  now  owing  on  an  old  indebtedness  created  prior  to 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars  and  fifty-three  cents. 

The  damage  done  to  the  Society’s  buildings  at  the  stock  grounds  by 
the  late  high  winds  is  estimated  at  one  thousand  dollars.  A special 
appropriation  of  that  amount  is  respectfully  asked  for  the  repair  of  the 
same. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  from  the  growing  patronage  of  the  Society,  that 
it  is  steadily  increasing  in  interest  and  favor  with  the  industrial  classes 
of  the  State,  and  stimulating  them  to  exertion  and  emulation  in  their 
various  occupations  and  in  the  development  and  practical  utilization  of 
our  resources. 

It  is  annually  distributing  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars  in  pre- 
miums among  all  classes,  for  the  most  meritorious  productions  of  our 
farms,  our  mines,  our  manufactories  and  galleries  of  art,  and  bringing 
together  tens  of  thousands  of  inquiring  people  for  the  inspection  of 
these  products,  and  for  the  interchange  and  quickening  of  thought  in 
regard  to  improvement  in  all  industries  and  relations  of  life. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Society  new  products  of  industry  are 
being  annually  added  to  the  list  of  our  exhibitions,  and  calling  for  their 
share  of  patronage  and  encouragement. 

Thus,  while  the  field  for  the  Society’s  usefulness  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, so  in  the  same  proportion  increases  the  necessity  for  additional 
means  for  distribution.  The  premium  list  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  should  embrace  many  more  objects  than  that  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  consequently  in  the  aggregate  should  be 
much  larger. 
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Money  appropriated  by  the  State  to  encourage  old  and  create  new 
industries  is  unlike  that  appropriated  for  any  other  purpose.  It  is 
merely  put  out  at  interest.  Every  dollar  given  through  the  medium  of 
the  Society,  for  premiums  judiciously  distributed,  adds  money  to  the 
taxable  property  and  consequent  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  State.  The 
Board,  therefore,  believe  it  would  be  sound  policy  for  the  Legislature  to 
increase  the  annual  appropriation,  and  ask  for  this  subject  a favorable 
consideration. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 

While  the  State  Society  aims  to  encourage  and  stimulate  all  our 
material  interests,  and  is  the  authoritative  medium,  through  its  reports 
and  correspondence,  for  the  conveyance  of  a correct  knowledge  of  our 
resources  and  many  advantages  to  the  people  of  other  States  and  coun- 
tries, yet  its  usefulness,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  would  be  very  much 
enhanced  by  the  organization  of  co-operative  societies  in  at  least  every 
county  of  the  State.  These  societies  would  beget  local  pride,  and  sti- 
mulate the  development  of  local  resources.  They  should  be  required  to 
make  annual  reports  of  their  transactions  to  the  State  Society,  and  in 
this  way  they  would  become  the  mediums  for  the  concentration  and  dis- 
semination of  much  valuable  information  that  cannot  be  obtained  through 
any  other  channel. 

With  such  a system  of  societies,  organized  with  a definite  object  and 
directed  with  skill  and  ability  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  it 
is  believed  that  the  labor  and  skill  of  our  people  can  be  rendered  much 
more  productive,  and  the  resources  of  our  State  much  more  rapidly  and 
satisfactorily  developed. 

This  Board  has  frequently  urged  these  considerations  upon  the  people 
of  the  several  counties;  but  while  all  admit  the  practicability  of  the 
plan,  and  the  benefits  likely  to  follow  its  adoption,  yet  we  have  compar- 
atively but  few  such  organizations,  and  the  State  is  receiving  but  few  of 
the  benefits  which  should  be  flowing  from  them. 

The  sanction  and  aid  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  believed,  would  assist 
much  in  accomplishing  the  object  desired.  A small  appropriation  to 
each  County  Society  that  may  be  organized  and  make  its  annual  report 
to  the  State  Society,  only  to  be  drawn  on  condition  that  such  Society 
raise  and  distribute  an  equal  or  greater  sum  for  premiums,  it  is  believed 
would  be  effectual  and  commendable. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS  COLLEGE, 

From  the  earliest  history  of  civilization,  and  in  all  countries  where 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  there  has  been 
established  and  supported  schools  and  colleges  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
educating  and  especially  preparing  for  their  intended  calling  all  those 
who  propose  to  follow  any  of  the  so-called  learned  professions. 
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These  schools  have,  in  most  countries,  received  the  liberal  aid  and 
patronage  of  the  Governments,  and  their  prosperity  and  efficiency  has 
been  generally  very  much  enhanced  by  such  aid  and  patronage. 

The  idea  of  establishing  schools  and  colleges  for  the  education  of  the 
industrial  classes,  and  especially  fitting  the  members  of  such  classes  for 
the  particular  occupations  they  may  be  intending  to  follow,  is  of  a much 
later  date.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  practical  ideas  of  this  practi- 
cal age.  It  is  one  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
the  present  century,  and  if  properly  nourished  and  cultivated  by  itself, 
so  as  to  retain  its  native  and  distinct  strength  and  purity,  there  will  grow 
up  from  it  a tree  with  branches  sufficiently  high  and  broad  to  shelter  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  and  protect  them  from  the  degrading  influences 
of  the  combined  monarchies  of  the  world. 

Our  National  Congress  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  when  they  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
one  of  these  colleges  in  each  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  They  also  fore- 
saw the  great  danger  with  which  they  would  be  beset — that  of  being 
blended  with  and  swallowed  up  by  other  existing  institutions  more  exclu- 
sive in  their  organizations  and  objects,  and  less  democratic  in  their  tenden- 
cies, and  very  wisely  endeavored  to  guard  against  such  a contingency.  Our 
last  Legislature,  in  the  law  for  the  organization  of  our  Industrial  College 
in  this  State,  and  in  the  election  of  a Board  of  Directors  for  its  manage- 
ment, showed  that  they  were  also  actuated  by  the  same  jealous  care  and 
prudent  considerations  in  this  behalf. 

They  very  wisely  provided  that  the  Directors  should  always  be 
selected  from  different  portions  of  the  State,  and  that  they  should  ever 
continue  to  be  the  representative  men  of  the  various  industrial  classes, 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  which  the  college  was  to  be  established  and 
supported. 

It  is  intended  to  be  emphatically  the  people’s  college,  and  should  be 
controlled  only  by  men  who  by  their  positions  and  occupations  are  con- 
stantly circulating  among  all  classes  of  the  people  and  in  all  portions  of 
the  State;  hence  the  propriety  of  providing  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  President 
of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  should  ex  officio  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  that  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  should  be  equally  divided  between  those  sections  of  the  State 
representing  her  two  great  leading  interests. 

It  is  hoped,  whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  the  law,  that  this  emi- 
nently proper  provision  may  not  be  disturbed,  either  in  letter  or  in 
spirit.  The  very  name  given  to  these  institutions  by  Congress  shows 
the  propriety  of  connecting  with  their  management  the  first  representa- 
tive agricultural  and  mechanical  men  of  the  State. 

The  provisions  also  secure  the  college  against  the  probability  of 
assuming  a political,  sectarian  or  local  character. 


IMMIGRATION. 

This  is  a well  worn  subject,  and  yet  its  importance  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  State  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over  in  this  communi- 
cation to  the  Legislature  without  a violation  of  our  sense  of  duty.  For 
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the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  evident  to  all  who  have  given  the  subject  a 
careful  thought,  that  nothing  would  contribute  so  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  prosperity  as  a commonwealth,  as  the  influx  of  a large 
immigration  of  industrious  citizens.  Every  class  of  the  community 
experiences  the  want  of  labor.  Every  department  of  industry  needs  the 
stimulus  only  to  be  found  in  a plenty  of  labor  adapted  to  its  wants. 

Our  resources  are  so  much  greater  than  our  ability  to  develop,  that 
the  demand  for  immigration  may  be  said  to  be  universal. 

There  is  no  principle  in  political  economy  more  thoroughly  established 
or  more  generally  acknowledged  than  that  a State  cannot  come  up  to  its 
natural  standard  of  prosperity  without  sufficient  labor  to  develop  and 
husband  its  resources. 

When  we  see  a farmer,  a miner,  or  manufacturer,  attempting  to  do 
three  or  four  times  as  much  work  as  he  can  command  means  and  labor 
to  accomplish,  and  accomplish  well,  we  do  not  expect  to  see  him  succeed 
and  he  never  does  succeed,  but  generally  makes  a disastrous  failure. 
The  present  condition  of  our  State,  possessed  as  we  are  of  a great  variety 
and  abundant  resources  without  a corresponding  amount  of  labor  and 
means,  is  just  calculated  to  induce  our  enterprising  and  energetic  citizens 
to  this  very  course. 

Our  most  enterprising  men  frequently  fail  in  their  undertakings  simply 
from  the  fact  that  they  cannot  command  sufficient  labor  at  reasonable 
rates  to  carry  through  to  a successful  conclusion  their  enterprises. 

We  need  not  cite  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  immigration  to  our  State. 
The  proposition  is  universally  acknowledged.  The  only  questions  now 
open  for  discussion  are,  how  shall  we  secure  the  most  valuable  immigra- 
tion in  the  shortest  space  of  time  and  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
Many  plans  are  proposed,  many  schemes  are  advocated — some  purely 
and  disinterestedly  for  the  public  good;  others  with  evident  designs  for 
private  and  individual  speculation  more  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 
All  parties,  whatever  may  be  their  favorite  plan  and  whatever  motives 
may  prompt  them  to  the  advocacy  of  this  plan,  know  full  well  that  legis- 
lative sanction  and  aid  for  the  furtherance  of  their  object  is  much  to  be 
desired.  As  a general  rule,  the  Legislature  will  find  those  plans  which 
are  designed  most  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  and  least  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State  will  be  advocated  with  the  greatest  apparent  disinterested- 
ness, but  at  the  same  time  will  be  clung  to  with  the  greatest  tenacity 
and  urged  with  the  greatest  importunity  by  individuals  who,  either  for 
themselves  or  for  their  friends,  expect  special  and  peculiar  benefits. 
W^hile,  therefore,  we  would  thus  counsel  caution,  we  would  at  the  same 
time  most  earnestly  urge  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  in  this 
matter. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a great  lack  of  information  as  to  the  real  posi- 
tion, advantages  and  resources  of  California  even  among  the  people  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  particularly  so  among  those  of  European  coun- 
tries from  which  our  immigration  would  be  most  desirable. 

Then,  the  first  point  to  be  accomplished  should  be  to  reach  those 
countries  and  those  people  with  correct  information  in  regard  to  every 
department  of  industry  in  California.  We  want  to  show  them  in  an 
authoritative  and  reliable  manner,  through  some  channel  upon  which 
they  could  and  would  depend  and  rely  for  correct  information,  the  extent 
of  our  agricultural,  mineral  and  manufacturing  resources;  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  already  developed  ; the  facilities  for  continuing  to  develop 
them;  and  the  liberal  remuneration,  both  to  capital  and  labor,  which 
can  be  secured  by  those  who  will  come  and  assist  in  their  development. 
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We  want  to  show  them  more  in  detail  the  quality  of  our  soils ; the 
nature  and  advantages  of  our  climate;  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  that  can  be  produced  here;  and  when  and 
at  what  prices  those  necessaries  and  luxuries  can  be  sold ; and  what  are 
the  means  and  expenses  of  their  transportation  to  such  market. 

We  want,  in  fact,  to  show  them,  as  we  can,  that  California  is  the  best 
place  in  the  world  for  the  industrious  rich  man  to  increase  his  riches, 
and  the  industrious  poor  man  to  become  rich — the  best  place  in  the 
world  for  all  classes  of  industrious  people  to  live  easy  and  happy.  Now, 
how  shall  this  information  be  conveyed  to  these  people  ? The  Legisla- 
ture will  not  be  troubled  in  finding  plenty  of  individuals  ready  and 
anxious  to  answer  this  question  in  a manner  at  least  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves. They  will  not  be  troubled  to  find  a plenty  ready  and  anxious  to 
organize  themselves  into  Immigrant  Aid  Societies,  and  as  ready  and 
anxious  to  receive  from  the  State  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years  to  assist  them  to  carry 
out  their  plans.  They  will  not  be  troubled  to  find,  also,  that  many  of 
these  persons,  disinterested  as  they  may  appear,  are  already  the  owners 
of  large  tracts  of  land  in  some  particular  localities,  which  they  would 
willingly  sacrifice  at  a small  price  per  acre  to  the  immigrants  whom 
they  could  induce  to  come  here  with  the  money  received  from  the  State. 

The  Legislature  will  not  be  troubled  much  to  find  that  such  is  the  real 
object  of  man}-  who  are  so  wide  awake  to  this  all-absorbing  subject  of 
immigration,  and  so  willing  to  offer  their  services  or  the  services  of  their 
friends  for  the  organization  of  Immigrant  Aid  Associations.  Even  such 
Associations  might,  with  the  aid  of  the  State,  accomplish  much  good,  but 
that  good  would  not  be  so  general,  and  not  of  a character  so  broad  and 
liberal  as  the  State  desires  to  accomplish.  Associations  got  up  with 
such  motives,  or  even  if  suspected  of  such  motives,  would  be  compara- 
tively powerless  for  accomplishing  the  object  desired  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  this  connection  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  now  in  the  State  several  organizations  which  have 
been  laboring  for  years  past,  with  limited  means,  it  is  true — and  this  is 
no  fault  of  theirs — not  only  to  induce  immigration  to  this  State,  but  to 
direct,  and  aid  and  assist  it  when  here  by  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  just  such  information  as  is  above  described,  both  in  foreign  countries 
as  well  as  at  home. 

And  these  Associations  have  not  worked  without  effect.  They  have  at 
least  made  their  names,  and  their  motives  are  known  abroad,  and 
whatever  information  they  had  the  means  to  collect  and  distribute  has 
been  of  a character  to  command  the  attention  and  confidence  of  people 
both  in  foreign  countries  and  at  home. 

They  have  gained  a foothold  which  it  would  take  any  other  Associa- 
tion years  to  gain  ; and  with  the  proper  means  and  facilities  placed  at 
their  disposal,  are  prepared  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  work  of  harvesting 
the  crop  which  has  grown  up  from  the  seeds  already  by  them  sown. 

We  refer  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  Associations  of  the  State. 
These  Associations  have  been  and  are  conducted  for  the  general  good, 
unmixed  with  individual  aggrandizement  or  speculation.  If  the  State 
would  encourage  and  lead  to  beneficial  results  home  industry,  let  her 
deal  liberally  with  these  Associations.  If  she  would  distribute  useful 
information  abroad,  let  her  do  it  through  the  medium  of  these  institu- 
tions. If  she  would  organize  or  incorporate  any  body  of  men  as  an 
Immigrant  Aid  Association,  and  appropriate  money  to  be  used  in  assisting 
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a valuable  immigration  among  us,  let  her  incorporate  the  principal 
officers  of  these  Associations  and  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  put  the 
money  into  the  hands  of  such  incorporation.  Such  an  incorporation, 
composed  of  the  Governor  and  the  leading  representative  men  of  the 
several  industries  of  the  State,  and  carrying  with  it  the  names  of  the 
Associations  above  referred  to,  would  at  once  command  the  confidence 
and  co-operation  of  every  citizen  in  the  State,  and  would  wield  an  influ- 
ence and  power  in  foreign  countries  which  no  other  Association,  com- 
posed of  individuals,  could  wield.  Such  men  have  already  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  use;  the}7  have  studied  all  the  questions  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  immigration  and  know  how  and  where  to  apply  that  knowledge 
to  produce  a desired  effect.  They  have  no  individual  or  local  ends  to 
accomplish.  Their  attention  has  been  given  equally  to  the  advantages 
to  be  offered  in  all  portions  of  the  State.  They  have  studied  all  the 
facilities  and  all  the  routes  leading  from  the  countries  from  which  a 
desirable  immigration  can  be  obtained.  Give  them  the  means  and  they 
are  prepared  to  answer  at  once  by  immediate  action  the  questions  above 
stated:  “How  shall  we  secure  the  most  valuable  immigration,  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time,  and  in  the  most  economical  manner/' 

With  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  to  be  offered  as  premiums  for  thp 
best  essay  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  to  cover 
such  subjects  as  such  a Board  should  name,  there  could  be  collected 
together  and  placed  in  reliable  shape  all  the  necessary  information. 

With  eight  thousand  more  they  could  print  that  information  in  all  the 
necessary  languages,  and  in  six  months  time  could  have  it  generally  dis- 
tributed in  all  the  countries  from  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  ask  such 
immigration. 

Such  might  be  the  plan  for  sowing  the  seed  or  awakening  a desire 
among  the  people  in  those  countries  to  immigrate  here. 

While  this  was  going  on,  with  a joint  stock  Association  organized 
under  the  management  of  such  men,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  State 
to  the  amount  say  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  facilities  could  be  provided 
for  bringing  from  the  Atlantic  States  an  immigration  of  fifty  thousand 
persons  during  the  next  Summer.  We  all  know  that  the  great  line  of 
immigration  from  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States  is  through  Hew 
York.  It  might  be  policy  to  endeavor  to  divert  that  immigration,  or 
some  of  it,  to  San  Francisco,  in  time,  but  it  cannot  be  done  to  any  great 
extent  immediately.  The  most  available  source,  therefore,  from  which 
to  secure  immediate  immigration  is  from  the  Atlantic  States.  From  that 
source  can  be  secured  the  best  class  of  immigrants  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time  and  in  the  most  economical  manner.  Then  the  harvest,  from 
seeds  sown  by  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  societies  of  the  State,  is 
already  ripe  and  ready  to  be  gathered. 

The  people  there  are  only  waiting  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  they  count  the  days  and  weeks  when  this  shall  be  accom- 
plished, that  they  may  speed  their  way  to  the  land  of  gold  and  plenty. 
The  road  will  not  be  completed  inside  of  two  years  from  this  date,  and 
yet  there  is  but  about  twelve  hundred  miles  between  the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  Union  road  and  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Central  Pacific, 
and  the  distance  is  constantly  decreasing.  By  the  time  the  roads  are  in 
operation  to  their  outer  points  in  the  Spring  the  country  from  point  to 
point  will  be  in  good  condition  for  travel,  and  can  be  made  in  thirty  days 
time  with  light  loads,  and  immigrants  can  be  brought  from  point  to  point 
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for  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  each.  Let  the  joint  stock  Associa- 
tion above  referred  to,  carrying  with  them  the  influence  of  the  societies 
named,  and  the  influence  and  sanction  and  aid  of  the  State,  advertise 
generally  in  the  Atlantic  States  that  they  will  convey  passengers 
between  these  two  points  in  the  time  and  for  the  price  named,  and  there 
will  be  fifty  thousand  persons  who  will  accept  such  a proposition  during 
the  coming  Summer. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Association,  with  proper  management,  can  bring 
them  all  and  make  money  by  the  operation.  The  whole  subject  has  been 
well  considered  by  business  men,  and  figures  have  been  made  upon  the 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  they  stand  ready,  under  the  guidance  and 
name  of  the  Association  recommended  and  such  sanction  and  aid  of  the 
State,  to  undertake  and  accomplish  it.  All  the  necessary  outfits,  horses, 
wagons,  harness,  etc.,  to  be  bought  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  only  to 
run  through  one  trip  and  be  disposed  of  here. 

It  is  believed  that  good  teams,  wagons  and  harness  can  be  sold  here 
for  at  least  as  much  in  gold  as  they  will  cost  in  the  Atlantic  States  in 
legal  tenders.  The  increase  in  population,  and  consequently  of  labor 
and  industry,  will  increase  the  demand  for  the  very  teams  that  bring 
that  population  here.  The  freight  on  wagons  by  water  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  first  cost  than  upon  most  other  articles  of  import,  on 
account  of  bulk. 

In  connection  with  the  branch  of  this  subject  relating  to  the  kind  of 
immigrants  most  valuable  to  the  State,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there 
are  now  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  Chinamen 
employed  in  the  State  at  domestic  labor,  doing  housework,  and  that 
they  are  anything  but  agreeable  or  profitable  help  in  that  capacity. 
There  is  a great  excess  of  female  over  male  population  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  remunerative  employ- 
ment can  be  found  there  for  females  Here  female  labor  is  in  the  greatest 
demand,  and  most  remunerative.  Transfer  thirty  thousand  females  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  States  and  these  thirty  thousand  Chinamen 
will  be  transferred  to  labor  on  our  farms  or  to  the  more  rapid  comple- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Eailroad.  In  either  employment  their  labor  is  in 
demand. 

Another  consideration  : By  the  last  census  the  male  population  of 
California  exceeded  the  female  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  one.  As  long  as  such  a difference  exists,  the  population 
of  California  will  remain  more  or  less  unsettled  and  nomadic. 

These  are  subjects  which  received  the  grave  consideration  of  the 
wisest  men  in  the  earlier  colonial  legislation,  and  they  are  no  less  impor- 
tant to  California  to-day  than  they  were  then  to  all  America. 

To  this  whole  subject  of  immigration  we  respectfully  ask  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Legislature. 


DISEASED  CATTLE. 

It  is  known  that  there  has  for  a long  time  existed  among  the  large 
herds  of  cattle  in  portions  of  Texas  and  some  parts  of  Mexico  a disease 
termed  the  Texas  fever. 

The  disease  resembles  in  many  respects  that  which  from  time  to  time 
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has  made  its  appearance  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe — a pleuro- 
pneumonia— and  also  that  disease  which  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  on 
the  high  plains  of  Russia  and  has  at  different  periods  spread  over 
Europe,  destroying  so  many  cattle  in  its  course,  called  the  rinderpest. 
It  is  said  to  be  hereditary  and  contagious. 

We  are  informed  that  large  droves  of  cattle  will  probably  be  driven 
from  Texas  to  California  the  coming  Summer,  and  that  ift  this  manner 
there  is  danger  that  the  disease  may  be  brought  with  them  and  thus 
introduced  into  our  State  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  cattle  owners. 
Proper  legislation  on  this  subject  might  prevent  the  evil. 


BRANDING  CATTLE. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  by  leather  manufacturers  to  the  custom 
of  branding  cattle  in  this  State  in  so  careless  a manner  as  to  damage 
very  materially  the  hides  for  many  purposes.  A large  brand  burned 
into  the  hip  of  an  animal  works  a great  damage  to  the  butt,  or  best  part 
of  the  hide  for  tanning — especially  for  belt,  hose  or  harness,  and  sole- 
leather  purposes.  A smaller  brand  on  the  shoulder  would  answer  every 
purpose  for  marking  cattle,  and  would  do  comparatively  but  little  dam- 
age. This  evil  is  one  of  much  greater  magnitude  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  it  affects  very  materially  the  reputation  of  our  leather  abroad. 
A side  of  leather,  however  well  tanned  and  finished,  if  branded  as 
described,  is  marked  as  “good — damaged/’  and  a deduction  in  price  is 
made. 

The  custom  of  branding  cattle  on  the  hip,  and  venting  with  the  same 
brand  on  the  shoulder  when  the  animal  is  sold,  is  derived  from  the 
native  Californians  and  the  old  Spanish  residents,  and  we  believe  is 
sanctioned  by  early  laws  of  our  State.  The  sanction  of  law  should  no 
longer  be  lent  to  a custom  so  detrimental  to  our  leather  interest. 

The  brand  and  vent  can  both  be  on  the  shoulder  as  well  as  one  on  the 
hip,  and  thus  the  damage  will  be  much  less.  Instead  of  exporting  the 
raw  hides,  we  are  now,  to  a great  extent,  tanning  them  and  exporting 
the  leather. 


CULTIVATION  OF  SUMAC. 

The  manufacturing  of  leather  in  our  State  has  become  so  great  an 
interest  that  the  husbanding  and  production  of  the  material  possessing 
the  principle  of  tannin  used  is  coming  to  attract  the  serious  attention  of 
those  engaged  in  the  business. 

The  bark  of  the  oak  trees  in  California  is  said  to  possess  that  prin- 
ciple in  greater  quantities  and  in  better  quality  than  in  other  portions 
of  the  world. 

Our  climate  is  so  favorable  during  the  growing  seasons  of  the  tree 
that  a greater  quantity  of  the  tannin  principle  is  secreted,  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  quality  is  purer  and  better.  For  the  manufacture  of 
the  finer  qualities  of  leather  and  morocco— especially  Turkey  morocco — 
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sumac  is  a prime  necessity.  This  is  imported  from  the  southern  por- 
tions of  Europe  and  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  costs  our  consumers  here 
two  hundred  dollars  per  ton.  The  importation  into  the  United  States 
for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  at  a cost  value  in  the  countries  from 
which  it  was  imported,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars. 

It  is  believed  that  it  can  be  readily  raised  here,  not  only  for  our  own 
consumption  but  for  export,  and,  for  reasons  named  above,  that  its 
quality  would  be  superior. 

Our  farmers  are  slow  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  new  products, 
and  therefore  we  suggest  the  propriety  of  legislative  aid  and  sanction 
to  the  culture  of  this  article. 


WOOL. 

From  semi-official  reports,  we  learn  that  the  product  of  our  wool  for 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  was  ten  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds,  against  seven 
million  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  and  eighty-seven  pounds 
raised  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six;  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
thirty-three  per  cent,  in  one  year. 

This  is  a very  gratifying  showing;  and  probably  a better  one  than 
could  be  made  by  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  It  shows  the  adapta- 
tion of  our  climate  to  the  industry  and  the  immense  value  this  interest 
is  likely  to  assume  in  the  State  at  no  distant  day. 

From  the  above  figures,  also,  we  may  see  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a reputation  for  our  California  wools  which  will 
enable  them  to  take  rank  with  the  same  grades  of  wool  raised  else- 
where. 

The  fact  that  our  seasons  are  so  favorable  for  keeping  up  a uniform 
condition  of  our  flocks,  and  a consequent  uniform  growth  of  the  staple, 
should  enable  our  California  wools  to  rank  even  higher  than  those  of 
other  countries. 

There  is  but  one  reason  why  this  may  not  be  the  case;  and  this  rea- 
son rests  entirety  in  the  bands  of  the  wool  growers  themselves,  to  whose 
benefit  or  injury  a good  or  bad  reputation  for  our  wools  must  in  the  end 
redound. 


FRAUDS  IN  WOOLS. 

We  regret  that  it  becomes  our  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  an  evil  in  this  connection,  which,  if  not  checked,  will  work  a 
great  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 

One  of  the  principal  wool  dealing  establishments  in  San  Francisco 
makes  the  following  statement  on  this  subject: 

“A  system  of  fraud  practised  by  wool  growers  in  the  interior  has 
been  the  cause  of  great  annoyances  to  our  manufacturers  and  buyers. 
They  have  found  themselves  victimized  so  cleverly  as  to  be  unable  for  a 
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long  time  to  ascertain  the  means  by  which  it  was  done.  Purchasers  in 
the  interior  suffered  severely — wool  bought  by  them  losing  from  seven 
to  thirteen  per  cent,  in  weight  while  in  transit  to  this  city.  After  dili- 
gent search  for  the  cause  of  these  losses,  it  was  found  that  quite  a num- 
ber of  wool  growers  were  in  the  habit  of  sprinkling  water  on  the  fleeces 
before  packing  them  for  sale.  The  evil  of  this  fraud  does  not  end,  how- 
ever, by  loss  of  weight,  as  the  water  in  connection  with  the  natural 
grease  causes  fermentation,  which  injures  the  strength  of  the  staple  and 
causes  it  to  be  black-yellow  instead  of  white,  so  that  it  can  only  be  used 
for  dark  colored  and  inferior  grades  of  goods.  Oregon  wools,  received 
in  this  city,  have  also  been  found  in  very  bad  condition;  the  fleeces  in 
some  cases  being  mixed  with  stones,  and  in  others  with  sheep  manure. 
These  adulterations  have  been  made  purposely  to  defraud,  the  adultera- 
tions in  some  fleeces  being  three  pounds  each/' 

We  believe  that  such  a state  of  affairs  calls  for  legislative  action.  The 
Legislature  owes  it  to  the  reputation  of  the  State  to  provide  that. such 
fraud  be  prevented  in  future,  and  we  hope  that  some  plan  may  be 
devised  by  which  this  may  be  done. 


FOEEST  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

The  subject  of  the  influence  of  trees  upon  climate  is  one  of  great  inter- 
est to  all  countries,  and  particularly  so  to  California.  That  the  woodless 
plains  of  our  State  have  to  a great  extent  been  produced  by  fires  during 
the  dry  seasons,  preventing  the  growth  of  trees,  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  from  the  fact  that  any  of  the  trees,  by  cultivation  when 
3roung,  can  be  made  to  grow  most  luxuriantly.  That  the  uninterrupted 
rays  of  the  sun  falling  upon  these  vast  plains,  covered  as  they  are  in  the 
late  Summer  only  by  a dried  vegetation,  produces  in  the  atmosphere  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  and  consequently  renders  it  capable  of  retaining 
more  moisture  uncondensed  or  in  vapor  form,  is  a fact  well  known  to 
science.  As  a result  of  this  condition  of  the  surface  of  so  large  a portion 
of  our  State,  and  of  this  fact  of  science,  and  of  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds  from  the  ocean  landwards  during  the  Summer  season, 
much  of  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  carried  inland  in  vapor  form, 
even  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  until  it  reaches  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
when  being  condensed  it  falls  to  the  earth  in  an  abundance  of  rain. 
Thus  our  dry  and  parched  plains  and  the  prevailing  duration  of  our 
Summer  winds,  particular^  the  upper  currents,  rob  us  of  Summer  show- 
ers and  give  them  to  regions  beyond  our  borders  wThere  they  are  not 
needed  and  do  no  good. 

The  very  nakedness  of  the  earth’s  surface  at  this  season  of  the  year 
becomes  the  cause  which  reproduces  this  same  marked  nakedness  from 
year  to  year.  Nature  has  not  the  power,  in  this  instance,  to  correct 
itself  or  change  its  tendencies.  It  must  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  by  arti- 
ficial means,  and  nature  itself  points  out  the  means  of  accomplishing  it. 

First,  when  in  the  Fall  or  Winter  here  the  sun  approaches  her  southern 
solstice,  and  her  rays  fall  less  perpendicularly  upon  the  earth’s  surface, 
the  temperature  of  the  land  becomes  less  than  that  of  the  ocean,  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  becomes  condensed  and  falls  to  the  earth  in 
rain,  producing  our  rainy  season. 
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Again,  in  all  well  wooded  countries  such  a thing  as  a continued  dry 
season  with  no  rain,  like  our  California  Summer,  is  unknown.  Now, 
suppose  we  were  able  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  California  with  a 
dense  forest  to-morrow,  and  thereby  intercepting  the  perpendicular 
rays  of  the  sun  next  Summer,  prevent  them  from  heating  up  the  earth’s 
surface  and  the  atmosphere;  is  it  doubted  that  we  would  thus  cause  a 
continuance  of  a condensation  of  moistures  and  rain  showers,  at  least 
well  into  the  Summer,  and  thus  keep  up  a continued  growth  of  vegetation 
to  a much  later  period  in  the  season.  All  science  and  experience  agree 
in  the  answer  to  this  question. 

Another  consideration  : The  great  scarcity  of  timber  in  our  State  is  a 
serious  drackback  on  her  agricultural  and  mechanical  prosperity  ; indeed, 
every  industry  suffers  more  or  less  from  this  scarcity,  and  as  our  popula- 
tion increases,  the  want  of  timber  will  be  felt  more  and  more.  Yet,  in  a 
reckless  and  profligate  manner  we  are  cutting  down  our  forests  and  sub- 
stituting no  new  ones  in  their  stead.  To  correct  and  check  these  growing 
evils,  both  as  to  climate  and  timber,  something  more  than  unaided 
individual  effort  is  required. 

If  the  Legislature  were  to  pass  some  carefully  matured  and  guarded 
law  to  give  sanction,  aid  and  direction  to  individual  enterprise  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  forest  and  shade  trees,  it  is  believed  that  much  substantial 
good  would  be  the  result,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inviting  and  life-like 
appearance  that  would  be  given  to  our  whole  country. 


TEA  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  sameness  of  production  has  been  the  curse  of  California  agricul- 
ture. Our  climate  and  soil  and  our  interests  continue  in  inviting  a 
diversity  of  agricultural  productions.  As  we  have  seen  from  year  to 
year  the  list  of  our  products  increased  and  diversified  in  accordance  with 
our  recommendations  and  labor,  and  individuals  and  the  commonwealth 
have  grown  richer  and  more  independent,  it  has  given  us  new  courage 
to  continue  our  work  and  to  study  up  still  more  new  articles  and  neces- 
saries, for  the  production  of  which  portions  of  our  State  are  adapted. 

The  amount  of  tea  consumed  in  the  United  States  per  annum  is  from 
forty  to  fifty  millions  of  pounds. 

Our  importations  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  as  shown  by  our 
commercial  reports,  were  forty-two  million  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pounds,  and  the  cost  at  the 
ports  from  which  it  was  imported  was  eleven  million  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars.  Add  to  this 
sum  twenty-five  per  cent,  impost  duty  and  all  expenses  and  profits 
before  it  reaches  the  consumers,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  teas  we  drink 
annually  cost  us  not  less  than  thirty  million  dollars. 

The  tea  plant  flourishes  best  and  produces  the  best  tea  in  a high  alti- 
tude on  the  sides  of  mountain  ranges,  say  from  three  thousand  to  five 
thousand  feet  elevation. 

Those  persons  who  have  been  in  the  tea  producing  countries  of  China, 
of  Upper  Assam,  and  in  the  English  possessions  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  have  seen  the  western  slope  of  our  Sierra 
Nevadas,  are  uniformly  impressed  with  the  similarity  of  the  general 
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appearance  of  the  climate  and  natural  products  of  the  soil.  We  have 
been  struck  with  the  uniformly  expressed  opinion  of  such  persons  that 
our  Sierra  Nevada  foothills,  at  an  elevation  usually  experiencing  in  the 
Winter  season  a fall  of  snow  of  from  two  to  five  feet,  possesses  all  the 
requisites  of  a good  tea  country.  We  have  also  conversed  with  China- 
men from  the  tea  districts  of  China,  and  we  find  their  conclusions  to  be 
the  same.  One  very  intelligent  one  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the 
State  will  give  a bounty  on  tea  he  would  prove  that  California  was  as 
good  a tea  country  as  China.  Considering  the  annual  cost  of  our  teas, 
the  circumstances  above  named  and  the  fact  that  we  have  such  a vast 
region  of  this  description  of  country,  valueless  at  present  for  any  other 
known  purpose,  and  that  we  have  among  us  a large  population,  many  of 
whom  are  acquainted  with  the  business  in  all  its  details,  we  suggest 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  hold  out  such  encouragement  as  will 
induce  the  experiment  of  tea  culture  in  California. 


BEET  SUGAR. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  soil  and  climate  of  California  to  the  production  of  sugar 
from  beets.  We  have  also,  by  showing  them  the  amount  and  cost  of 
our  importations,  and  the  cost  at  which  beet  sugar  could  be  produced 
here,  endeavored  to  point  out  the  profits  that  must  attend  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  business  in  our  State,  protected,  as  it  would  be,  by  a 
high  import  duty.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  there  are  parties  who 
understand  the  business  in  all  its  branches  intending  to  enter  largely 
into  the  business  during  the  coming  Summer,  and  give  it  a thorough, 
practical  trial. 

Any  action  of  our  General  Government  looking  to  the  removal  of 
impost  duties  on  sugar  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  would  be  seriously 
detrimental  to  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry  in  our  State,  and  the 
whole  influence  of  the  Legislature  should  be  brought  to  bear  against  any 
such  action.  The  value  of  sugar  and  syrup  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  was  forty-six  million 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three 
dollars.  The  duties  on  sugar  range  from  three  to  five  cents  per  pound, 
and  on  syrup  from  two  and  a half  cents  to  eight  cents  per  gallon.  Let 
these  duties  remain,  and  if  the  enterprise  referred  to  shall  succeed,  as 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will,  we  shall  be  able  in  a few  years  to  supply  a 
large  portion  of  this  demand,  and  thus  large  sums  of  money  which  now 
go  to  foreign  countries  will  be  retained  among  our  own  people,  and  will 
enrich  our  own  State. 


SILK  CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

The  favorable  climate  of  our  State  for  the  culture  of  silk  and  the 
liberal  bounties  offered  by  our  last  Legislature  have  given  this  industry 
such  a start  that  with  a continuance  of  encouragement  it  may  soon 
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become  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first , industry  among  us.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a silk  factory  or  factories  to  work  up  the  raw  silk  produced 
is  a matter  of  first  importance.  The  reluctance  with  which  capital  in 
the  State  is  invested  where  there  is  not  a sure  prospect  of  immediate 
and  remunerative  returns,  is  a serious  drawback  to  the  establishment  of 
such  factories,  and  is  a strong  argument  in  favor  of  special  encour- 
agement. 


FULL  TRANSACTIONS. 

For  a more  full  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  last 
two  years,  including  the  facts  elicited,  statistics  collected  and  informa- 
tion gained  on  the  subjects  for  which  it  exists,  reference  is  made  to 
papers  accompanying  this  report.  A full  representation  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  various  industries  of  the  State,  together  with  many 
suggestions  valuable  to  those  industries,  will  there  be  found.  It  is  believed 
these  papers  will  constitute  a volume  of  transactions  more  interesting 
and  valuable  than  any  heretofore  issued  by  the  Society,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  ample  provisions  be  made  for  printing  a sufficient  number  for 
general  circulation. 

CHARLES  F.  REED,  President. 


I.  N.  Hoag,  Secretary. 
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A COMPILATION 


OP  ALL  THE  LAWS  NOW  IN  FORCE  RELATING  TO  OR 
AFFECTING  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


AN  .ACT 

TO  INCORPORATE  A STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  AND  APPROPRIATE 
MONEY  FOR  ITS  SUPPORT. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California , represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly , 

do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  and  incorporated  a society  to 
be  known  and  designated  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  “ California 
State  Agricultural  Society,”  and  by  that  name  and  style  shall  have 
perpetual  succession,  and  shall  have  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted 
with,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  shall  have  authority  to  have  and  use  a 
common  seal,  to  make,  ordain  and  establish,  and  put  in  execution  such 
by-laws,  ordinances,  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
good  government  of  said  society,  and  the  prudent  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs;  provided,  that  said  laws,  ordinances,  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  not  be  contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  charter,  nor  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  powers  above  enumerated,  the  society  shall, 
by  its  name  aforesaid,  have  power  to  purchase  and  hold  any  quantity  of 
land  not  exceeding  four  sections,  and  may  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same 
at  pleasure.  The  said  real  estate  shall  be  held  by  said  society  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  establishing  a model  experimental  farm  or  farms,  erect- 
ing inclosures,  buildings  and  other  improvements  calculated  and  designed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  society,  and  for  an  exhibition  of  the  various 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  mules  and  other  stock,  and  of  agricultural, 
mechanical  and  domestic  manufactures  and  productions,  and  for  no  other 
purposes. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if,  from  any  cause,  said  society  shall  ever 
be  dissolved,  or  fail  to  meet  within  the  period  of  two  consecutive  years, 
then  the  real  estate  held  by  it,  together  with  all  the  buildings  and  appur- 
tenances belonging  to  said  estate,  shall  be  sold  as  lands  are  now  sold  by 
execution,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in  the  State  Treasury,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Legislature. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OR  THE 


AN  ACT  • ' 

SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  AN  ACT  T(?  INCORPORATE  A STATE  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY,  APPROVED  MAY  THIRTEENTH,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY- 

FOUR,  AND  AMENDED  MARCH  TWENTIETH,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND 

FIFTY-EIGHT. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California , represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly , 

do  enact  as  folloios  : 

Section  1.  The  general  prudential  and  financial  affairs  of  the  society 
shall  be  intrusted  to  a Board  of  Agriculture,  to  consist  of  a President 
and  nine  Directors,  five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

[Amended  section.] 

Sec.  2.  Said  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  elected  at  a general  State 
Agricultural  Convention,  to  be  held  at  the  Capital  of  the  State,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  in  the  month  of  January  every  year  thereafter,  to  consist  of  the  life 
members  and  annual  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and 
four  delegates  from  each  County  Agricultural  Society  within  this  State 
incorporated  under  the  general  laws  of  this  State  for  such  corporations, 
and  an  equal  number  from  each  District  Agricultural  Society  also  incor- 
porated under  the  general  laws  of  this  State  for  such  purposes;  said 
delegates  to  be  chosen  at  the  annual  Fair  or  annual  meeting  of  each  such 
society  next  preceding  the  State  Agricultural  Convention ; provided , said 
Convention  to  be  held  in  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  may  admit  any  person  or  persons  representing  any  of 
said  County  or  District  Agricultural  Societies,  as  the  Convention  may 
determine  by  a majority  vote,  whether  such  persons  shall  have  been 
elected  by  their  respective  County  or  District  Societies,  as  provided  in 
this  Act,  or  not. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall,  at  its  first'  meeting  after  its 
election,  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  equal  portions  (omitting  the  Presi- 
dent), one  portion  to  continue  in  office  one  year,  one  portion  two  years 
and  one  portion  three  years;  one  third  of  the  number,  together  with  the 
President,  to  be  elected  at  the  State  Agricultural  Convention  annually 
thereafter  ; the  Directors  to  hold  office  three  years. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, choose  one  of  its  other  members  temporary  Chairman.  They  shall 
elect  a Treasurer  and  Secretary,  not  members  of  the  Board,  prescribe 
their  duties,  fix  their  pay;  and  the  said  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  a majority  of  said  Board. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  use  all  suitable  means  to 
collect  and  diffuse  all  classes  of  information  calculated  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  agricultural,  stock  raising,  mineral,  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing resources  of  the  State;  shall  hold  an  annual  exhibition  of  the 
industry  and  products  of  the  State;  and,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January  of  each  year  in  which  the  Legislature  shall  be  in  regular  session, 
they  shall  furnish  to  the  Governor  a full  and  detailed  account  of  all  its 
transactions,  including  all  the  facts  elicited,  statistics  collected  and 
information  gained  on  the  subject  for  which  it  exists;  and  also  a distinct 
financial  account  of  all  funds  received,  from  whatever  source,  and  of 
every  expenditure,  for  whatever  purpose,  together  with  such  suggestions 
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as  experience  and  good  policy  shall  dictate  for  the  advancement  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  State;  the  said  reports  to  be  treated  as  other  State 
documents  are. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a suit- 
able number  of  persons  to  act  as  Marshals,  wTho  shall  be,  from  twelve 
o’clock,  noon,  of  the  day  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  until 
noon  of  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  same,  vested  with  all  the  powers 
arid  prerogatives  with  which  Constables  are  invested,  so  far  as  acts  or 
offences  committed  within  or  with  reference  to  or  in  connection  with  the 
exhibition  are  concerned. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  in  its  discretion,  award  pre- 
miums for  the  best  cultivated  farms,  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  etc., 
provided , that  said  Board  shall  not  audit,  allow,  or  pay  an  amount  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year  for  travelling  expenses  of  Visit- 
ing Committees  in  examining  said  farms,  et  cetera;  provided  further, 
that  no  person  except  practical  agriculturists  shall  be  appointed  on  said 
committees. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  optional  with  any  to  whom  a premium  is  awarded 
to  receive  the  article  named  Or  its  equivalent  (as  affixed)  in  coin. 

Sec.  9.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  shall  have  power,  at  its  first 
annual  meeting  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  to  make  such  alterations  in 
its  Constitution  as  shall  make  it  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  All  Acts  or  provisions  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE  I. — NAME. 

Section  1.  This  society  shall  be  called  “ The  California  State  Agri- 
cultural Society.” 

ARTICLE  II. — OBJECT. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  society  to  encourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  and  the  general  development  of  all  the  agricultural 
resources  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  To  foster  every  branch  of  mechanical  and  household  arts  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  happiness  of  home  life. 

Sec.  3.  To  extend  and  facilitate  the  various  branches  of  mining  and 
mining  interests. 

ARTICLE  III. — MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  Annual  Members. — Any  person  who  has,  during  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  or  who  sha|L  during  this  }rear  or  any 
subsequent  one,  pay  into  the  funds  of  this  sMiety  the  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars, may  become  a member  of  the  same ; such  membership  to  expire  on 
the  thirty-first  day  of  the  following  December. 

Sec.  2.  Life  Members — Any  person  may  become  a member  for  life,  by 
the  payment  of  fifty  dollars;  or,  if  already  a member,  by  the  payment 
of  forty  dollars,  and  shall  thereafter  be  exempt  from  all  dues  and  assess- 
ments. 

Sec.  3.  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members. — Any  person  whom  the 
Board  shall  propose  may  be  elected  an  honorary  or  a corresponding 
member,  and  shall  enjoy,  free  of  charge,  all  the  privileges  of  the  society, 
except  voting  and  holding  office. 

Sec.  4.  Privileges  of  Members. — Any  citizen  of  this  State,  being  a mem- 
ber of  this  society,  shall  be  eligible  to  Office,  entitled  to  vote,  and  enjoy 
the  free  use  of  the  library,  under  the  rules  of  the  same,  and  have  free 
admission,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  and  children  of  his  family,  to  all 
the  exhibitions  of  the  society,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  compete  for 
premiums  in  any  or  all  departments. 
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Sec.  5.  Expulsion  of  Members. — Any  member  who  shall  present  for 
exhibition  any  article  or  animal  which  he  is  not  entitled  by  the  rules  of 
the  society  to  exhibit,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  deceive,  or  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  good  faith  toward  the  society,  m#y  be  expelled  by  a vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  society ; pro- 
vided, always,  that  no  member  shall  be  expelled  unless  written  notice  of 
the  alleged  offence  shall  have  been  served  on  him,  or  left  at  his  usual 
place  of  residence,  at  least  twenty  days  previous  to  the  action. 

ARTICLE  IY. — OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a President  and 
nine  Directors,  who  shall  constitute  a State  Board  of  Agriculture,  five  of 
whom  shall  constitute  a quorum.  They  shall  elect  a Treasurer  and  Sec- 
retary, not  members  of  the  Board.  They  may  also  appoint  annually,  as 
officers  of  the  Board,  a chemist,  a botanist,  a meteorologist,  a geologist, 
a metallurgist,  an  ornithologist  and  an  entomologist,  and  define  the  duties 
of  each.  They  may  appoint  such  committees  on  the  various  departments 
of  agriculture,  mining  and  manufactures,  either  generally  or  for  specific 
purposes,  as  they  may  deem  important  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State, 
and  require  such  committees  to  report  the  results  of  their  investigations 
to  the  Board  at  such  times  as  may  be  named  by  them. 

Sec.  2.  Duties  of  President. — The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Board,  and  of  the  society;  shall  have  power  to  call  special  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  when  necessary,  and  at  the  written  request  of  ten 
members,  may  call  extra  meetings  of  tbe  society;  shall  appoint  all  meet- 
ings not  otherwise  provided  for;  shall  vote  only  at  the  election  of  officers, 
and  in  case  of  a tie;  and  shall  sign  all  financial  and  official  documents 
emanating  from  the  society  not  otherwise  provided  for.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President  from  any  meeting  of  the  Board  or  society,  any  Director 
may  be  called  to  the  chair,  and  during  such  meeting,  and  for  the  comple- 
tion of  any  business  transacted  or  ordered  at  the  same,  shall  have  the 
same  powers  as  the  President. 

Sec.  3.  Duties  of  Secretary. — The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  society,  keeping  in  a separate  book  copies  of  all  letters 
written  in  the  name  or  on  behalf  of  the  society,  holding  the  same  free  to 
the  inspection  of  any  member  of  the  society,  at  any  regular  meeting  of 
the  same.  He  shall  also  receive  and  file  all  letters  addressed  to  the  society, 
holding  the  same  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  shall  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  society  and  the  Board,  keeping  a full  record  of  the  doings 
of  each  in  a separate  book,  and  shall  furnish  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of 
each  meeting  to  the  Committee  on  Publication  within  five  daj^s  after  the 
close  of  such  meeting.  He  shall  prepare  and  publish  all  notices  of  meet- 
ings, shall  keep  a roll  of  all  Standing  Committees,  and  call  the  same 
(noticing  absences)  whenever  desired  to  do  so  by  the  Chair;  shall  sign 
all  certificates  of  honorary  and  corresponding  memberships,  and  forward 
the  same  to  those  entitled  to  receive  them.  He  shall  keep,  in  a book 
prepared  for  that  especial  purpose,  the  name  and  address  of  every  mem- 
ber; shall  prepare  and  sign  all  gratuitous  or  complimentary  cards  or 
tickets  of  admission;  shall  countersign  all  diplomas,  certificates  of  merit, 
etc.,  awarded  by  the  society,  and  forward  the  same  to  their  respective 
claimants.  He  shall  be  ex  officio  Librarian  ; shall  keep  the  seal,  and  all 
the  plates,  dies,  engravings,  etc  , belonging  to  the  society,  and  shall  cause 
to  be  struck  therefrom  such  medals  and  impressions  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  required.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  specimens,  models,  plants, 
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seeds,  books,  etc.,  and  arrange,  prepare  or  distribute  the  same,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board.  He  shall  prepare  all  reports  to  be  made  by  the 
Board  to  the  society,  and  all  reports  to  be  made  by  the  society  to  the 
State.  He  shall  receive  aU  moneys  due  or  payable  to  the  society,  and 
pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer,  taking  his  receipt  therefor;  shall  hold  all 
bonds  filed  by  officers  of  the  society  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duty,  and  all  vouchers  for  every  class  of  expenditure.  He  shall  counter- 
sign all  drafts  ordered  by  the  Board,  and  all  certificates  of  annual  and  life 
membership,  and  keep  an  account  of  the  same,  in  a separate  book,  as  they 
are  issued,  and  shall,  in  December  of  each  year,  prepare  a tabular  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  society,  according  to  the  law 
incorporating  the  same.  For  which  services  he  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  the  Board  shall  decide  to  pay. 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  the  Treasurer. — The  Treasurer  shall  receipt  for  all 
funds  at  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  only  on 
the  order  of  the  Board,  attested  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary. 
He  shall  also  hold  in  trust  all  certificates  of  stock,  bonds,  notes,  deeds, 
or  other  evidence  of  debt  or  possession,  belonging  to  the  society,  and 
shall  transfer,  invest,  or  dispose  of  the  same,  only  by  direction  of  the 
society,  or  by  a written  order  of  the  Board.  He  shall,  within  ten  days 
after  his  election,  file  with  the  Secretary  a bond  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties;  said  bond  to  be  approved  by  the  Board,  and  to  be  in 
a sum  equal  to  twice  the  combined  amounts  of  the  funds  on  hand  and 
the  estimated  revenue  for  the  year,  and  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
make  to  the  society  a detailed  report  of  all  his  doings,  for  which  services 
he  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  Board  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  decide  to  pay. 

Sec.  5.  Duties  of  the  Board. — The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the 
general  and  financial  management  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  society  in  the 
interim  of  annual  meetings.  It  shall  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  between 
elections,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  preparations  and  arrangements 
for  all  meetings,  Fairs,  exhibitions,  etc.  The  Board  shall  also  have  power 
to  make  its  own  by-laws  (not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution)  and 
arrange  the  time  and  place  of  its  own  meeting. 

ARTICLE  Y. — STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Section  1.  Committee  of  Finance. — The  Committee  of  Finance  shall 
consist  of  three  (the  President  and  Secretary  being  two),  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s  account,  to  examine  and  approve  all 
bills  before  they  are  paid,  to  have  a general  supervision  of  the  finances 
of  the  society,  and  to  report  their  doings  in  full  to  the  Board,  whenever 
called  on  so  to  do. 

Sec.  2.  Library  Committee. — The  Library  Committee  shall  consist  of 
three  (the  Secretary  being  one)  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  library  and  cabinet,  to  make  all  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  same  (said  rules  and  regula- 
tions being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board),  to  suggest  such  means 
for  the  safe  keeping  and  enlargement  of  both  the  library  and  cabinet  as 
they  may  deem  expedient,  and  to  make  a full  report  of  their  doings, 
together  with  the  state  of  the  department  under  their  charge,  at  each 
annual  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  Visiting  Committee. — The  Yisiting  Committee  shall  consist  of 
three,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  examine  all  farms,  orchards, 
vineyards,  nurseries,  field  crops,  mining  claims,  ditches,  mills,  etc.,  which 
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may  be  entered  for  competition,  and  which  shall  require  examination  at 
other  times  and  places  than  the  annual  Fair;  to  award  premiums  for  the 
same;  according  to  the  schedule,  and  recommend  such  gratuities  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  and  make  a full  report  to*the  Board  at  least  one  day 
previous  to  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  4.  Committee  of  Publication. — The  Committee  of  Publication  shall 
consist  of  three  (the  President  and  Secretary  being  two),  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  contract  for  and  superintend,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
all  printing  and  publishing  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  society. 

ARTICLE  YI. — DONATIONS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

Section  1.  All  donations,  bequests  and  legacies  to  this  society,  desig- 
nated by  the  donors  for  any  particular  purpose  embraced  within  the 
objects  of  the  society,  shall  be  with  strict  fidelity  so  applied ; and  the 
name  of  each  donor,  together  with  the  amount  and  description  of  such 
donation,  and  the  object  for  which  it  was  designated,  shall  be  registered 
in  a book,  kept  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

ARTICLE  VII. — MEETINGS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

Section  1.  Exhibitions. — The  society  shall  hold  an  annual  Fair  and 
Cattle  Show  in  the  City  of  Sacramento,  and  may,  at  its  discretion,  hold 
such  other  exhibitions  as  it  may  deem  conducive  to  the’interests  of  agri- 
culture. 

Sec.  2.  Annual  Meeting. — The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  State,  at  such  time,  during  the  month  of  January  in  each  year, 
as  the  Board  may  designate;  at  which  time  all  the  officers  from  whom 
reports  of  the  preceding  year’s  service  are  required  shall  present  the 
same,  and  all  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected  by  ballot;  and 
all  officers  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  duly  qualified. 

Sec.  3.  Special  Meetings , how  called.— No  special  meeting  of  the  society 
shall  be  called  but  upon  thirty  days  notice  in  the  columns  of  a newspaper 
published  in  each  of  the  Cities  of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville and  Stockton ; nor  without  a request  signed  by  at  least  ten  mem- 
bers. 

Sec.  4.  Proxy  Voting. — It  shall  not  be  admissible  for  any  member  to 
vote  by  proxy  in  any  meeting  of  this  society,  or  its  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  5.  Quorum  of  the  Society. — At  any  meeting  of  this  society,  fifteen 
members  (a  majority  of  whom  shall  represent  counties  other  than  the  one 
where  tlje  meeting  shall  be  held)  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

ARTICLE  IX. — OFEICE  AND  ROOMS. 

Section  1.  The  office,  rooms,  library  and  cabinet  of  the  society  shall 
be  permanently  located  at  the  Capital  of  the  State. 

ARTICLE  X. — AMENDMENTS. 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  must  be  presented  in 
writing  at  an  annual  meeting,  when,  if  unanimously  agreed  to,  they  shall 
be  adopted;  but  if  there  be  objection,  and  a majority  consent  thereto, 
they  shall  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  lie  over  until  the  next  annual 
meeting,  when  they  shall  be  read,  and  if,  after  due  discussion,  two  thirds 
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of  all  the  members  present  vote  for  the  amendments,  they  shall  be 
adopted  and  become  a part  and  parcel  of  this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  XI. — EFFECT. 

Section  1.  This  Constitution  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage. 


I certify  the  foregoing  to  he  a true  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
California  State  Agricultural  Society,  as  amended  by  unanimous  consent 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
January,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

I.  H.  HOAG,  Secretary. 
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FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Sacramento,  January  29th,  1867. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  convened  to-day  at  the  Pavilion,  corner 
of  Sixth  and  M streets.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  the  had  state  of 
the  roads  in  the  interior  preventing  the  attendance  of  many  members. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  three  o’clock  p.  m. 

The  President  (C.  F.  Eeed,  of  Yolo) — Gentlemen  : We  have  assembled 
in  annual  meeting  to  transact  such  business  as  may  come  before  the 
Society,  and  also  to  render  an  account  of  our  stewardship  during  the 
year  just  past.  It  will  devolve  upon  you  to  elect  a President  for  the 
year  ensuing,  and  also  to  supply  the  places  of  three  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  whose  terms  of  office  have  expired. 

The  Secretary  read  a communication  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Agricultural  Society,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  certifying 
to  the  appointment  of  Edward  M.  Howison,  J.  Sarles,  J.  M.  Davis  and 
H.  T.  Compton  as  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Society; 
and  also  a proxy,  authorizing  the  first  named  gentleman  to  act  for  the 
absentees. 

On  motion,  E.  M.  Howison  was  authorized  to  act  for  the  delegation 
from  the  San  Joaquin  Society. 

The  President — The  first  business  in  order  now  is  the  reading  of  the 
afinual  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Secretary  will  please  read 
the  report. 

W.  G.  Morris,  of  Napa  County — As  the  Hall  is  very  cold,  and  the  doc- 
ument appears  to  be  very  long,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Sacramento 
Union  will,  as  usual,  publish  it  in  full,  I move  that  the  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  COMMITTEES. 

C.  Green,  of  Sacramento — I move  that  a Committee  on  Finance  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  consist  of  three  members,  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Agreed  to,  and  the  President  appointed  C.  Green,  C.  S.  Coffin  and  C. 
H.  Boss. 
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The  President — There  are  applications  before  the  society  from  certain 
parties  for  premiums,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  a Committee  to 
consider  their  claims. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  F.  W.  Hatch,  W.  G.  Morris  and 
M.  Sprague  as  the  committee. 

F.  W.  Hatch — There  appears  to  be  a strong  disposition  among  mem- 
bers to  get  through  the  business  to-day,  and  I move  that  a recess  be 
taken  to  give  the  committees  an  opportunity  to  report. 

C.  Green — Is  it  necessary  to  receive  the  reports  of  committees  before 
the  election  of  officers  ? 

The  President — That  is  the  usual  custom. 

A recess  of  half  an  hour  was  taken. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

Upon  reassembling,  C.  Green,  from  the  Committee  to  examine  the 
accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  reported  that 
they  had  performed  that  duty  and  found  them  correct. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

F.  W.  Hatch,  from  the  Committee  on  Premiums,  reported  as  follows  : 

“ The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  application  of  Ezra  M. 
Smith,  for  a premium  ‘ for  the  best  yield  of  grapes  from  not  less  than 
five  thousand  vines/  respectfully  recommend  that  a premium  be  awarded 
to  the  applicant  of  twenty  dollars.  This  vineyard  is  in  El  Dorado 
county — the  yield  being  forty  thousand  pounds  per  acre. 

“ The  Committee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  application  of  W.  Fern 
for  a special  premium  for  the  ‘ best  yield  of  alfalfa  on  two  acres  of  land/ 
respectfully  recommend  that  a premium  of  fifteen  dollars  be  awarded 
the  applicant.” 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  report.  What  action  shall  be 
taken ? 

J.  F.  Montgomery — I move  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

Several  members  suggested  that  the  amount  of  grapes  to  the  acre 
must  have  been  overstated. 

A member — Only  two  tons. 

J.  H.  Carroll — Forty  thousand  pounds  is  twenty  tons  down  at  our 
place. 

The  President — The  statement  comes  from  good  authority  and  has 
been  sworn  to. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  President — The  next  business  in  order  is  the  election  of  a Presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year. 

L.  G.  Butler — I nominate  Charles  F.  Reed  of  Yolo. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 

J.  F.  Montgomery — I move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  vote  of  the 
society. 

C.  S.  Coffin — The  Constitution  requires  that  the  officers  of  the  society 
be  elected  by  ballot.  I move  that  the  Chair  appoint  tellers  to  collect 
and  count  the  votes. 
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C.  F.  Reed — I had  much  rather  some  other  man  be  selected  to  fill 
the  office. 

A member  suggested  that  nominations  were  closed. 

The  Chair  appointed  C.  S.  Coffin  and  J.  F.  Montgomery  as  tellers. 

A vote  was  taken  and  the  Secretary  announced  that  C.  F.  Reed,  of 
Yolo,  having  received  all  the  votes  cast,  was  duly  elected  President  for 
the  coming  year. 

C.  F.  Reed — Gentlemen  : I return  you  my  thanks  for  this  flattering 
mark  of  your  appreciation  of  my  efforts  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  President.  I shall  continue  in  the  future  to  endeavor  to  perform  them 
in  such  a manner  as  will  honorithe  society  and  be  a credit  to  myself. 

The  President — The  election  of  three  Directors  is  the  next  business 
before  the  society. 

E.  I.  Robinson — I nominate  B.  R.  Crocker  of  Sacramento,  T.  L. 
Charffberlin  of  Placer  and  W.  P.  Coleman  of  Sacramento. 

C.  Green — I move  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 

A ballot  was  taken  and  the  candidates  named  were  unanimously  re- 
elected members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  society,  at  five  o’clock  p.  m. 
the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

F O R 1 8 6 6 . 


Gentlemen  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society:  One  year  ago,  at  our 
annual  meeting,  the  Board,  in  their  report  to  the  members  of  this 
Society,  used  the  following  language  : 

“In  closing  these  remarks  we  would  congratulate  the  farmers  of  the 
State  upon  the  prospect  of  a foreign  market  for  their  surplus  grain,  and 
on  the  very  flattering  prospects  of  a season  of  plenty  and  prosperity 
ahead.  We  hope  these  bright  anticipations  may  be  more  than  realized/7 

To-day  we  are  happy  to  meet  you  in  the  fullest  fruition  of  those  hopes. 
The  past  has  been  a year  of  remarkable  prosperity  to  California.  Prov- 
idence has  smiled  upon  us,  and  every  department  of  industry  has  more 
than  realized  its  proudest  anticipations  of  success. 

Agriculture,  upon  which  all  other  industries,  the  world  over,  depend 
for  .existence  and  prosperity,  has  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,  for  the  first  time  in  California,  been  universally  assigned  that  posi- 
tion to  which  its  importance  entitles  it,  and,  as  must  ever  be  the  case,  it 
has  imparted  to  other  occupations  a prosperity  proportionate ' to  that 
which  itself  has  enjoyed. 

We  invite  your  attention  to  a brief  review  of  the  industrial  occupa- 
tions of  our  State  during  the  past  year,  and  of  the  results  accomplished, 
so  far  as  the  imperfect  means  of  gathering  information  enables  us  to  pre- 
sent them.  California  farmers,  until  within  a few  years  past,  have  not 
generally  made  up  their  minds  to  make  their  farms  their  homes  and 
farming  a permanent  business.  The  uncertainty  heretofore  felt  about 
the  titles  to  their  lands;  the  want  of  good  roads,  railroads,  canals  and 
other  facilities  for  moving  their  crops;  the  lack  of  an  adequate  home 
market  for  their  surplus  products;  the  uncertainty  of  foreign  demand, 
and  the  great  distance  between  our  ports  and  those  countries  likely  to 
need  our  spare  crops,  added  to  the  uncertainty,  want  of  regularity  and 
expense  of  transportation  to  those  countries,  have  all  combined  in  the 
past  to  exercise  a depressing  effect  upon  California  agriculture. 

Favorable  Congressional  legislation  has  opened  the  way  to  the  just  and 
certain  settlement  of  our  land  titles.  Capital  and  energy,  assisted  by 
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Governmental  aid,  is  planning  and  actually  building  a network  of  rail- 
roads throughout  our  State.  There  is  an  increased  confidence  in  the 
stability  and  permanency  of  our  mines,  as  well  as  a great  addition  to 
the  varied  character  and  quantity  of  their  products.  Manufactories,  for 
converting  our  raw  materials  into  all  the  necessary  articles  used  or  con- 
sumed by  civilized  communities,  are  being  established  in  different  por- 
tions of  our  State.  An  increasing  demand  for  commercial  facilities  on 
our  coast  is  calling  into  existence  frequent  and  permanent  means  of 
transportation  between  our  ports  and  most  other  important  States  of  the 
earth.  While  our  agriculture  stimulates  and  creates  the  necessity  for  all 
these  enterprises,  it  is  in  turn  stimulated  and  improved  by  them,  and,  as 
might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  we  are  enabled  to  show  for 
the  past  year  not  only  a greatly  increased  product,  but  a decided 
improvement  in  the  management  of  our  farms  and  in  the  tone  and  moral 
character  of  our  agricultural  communities. 


WHEAT. 

Our  wheat  crop  for  the  last  year  is  estimated,  and,  we  think,  within 
bounds,  at  twelve  millions  of  bushels,  and  the  quality  is  very  superior. 
We  have  exported  during  the  year  to  the  Atlantic  States,  to  Australia, 
Great  Britain,  China  and  other  countries,  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  barrels  of  flour,  and  three  million 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
bushels  of  wheat.  But  for  want  of  sufficient  tonnage  to  convey  our 
breadstuffs  away,  our  export  figures  would  have  been  much  larger. 
Nearly  every  available  vessel  now  in  port  and  to  arrive  is  under  charter 
to  convey  forward  wheat  waiting  export,  and  our  steamers  by  the  way 
of  the  Isthmus  go  heavily  loaded  with  flour  for  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  ports.  Wheat  and  grains  of  all  kinds  in  this  State  are  almost 
wholly  handled  in  the  sack,  and  are  generally  exported  in  the  same  man- 
ner. This  custom  results  in  a serious  loss  to  the  producers — by  some 
estimated  at  not  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars  a year.  We  have  fre- 
quently called  attention  to  this  subject  and  urged  the  greater  economy 
of  handling  grain  in  bulk.  In  answer  to  inquiries,  a large  grain  dealer 
and  exporter  in  San  Francisco  writes  as  follows : 

“ My  experience  in  shipping  grain  in  bulk  has  been  three  cargoes  to 
Australia,  one  to  Hongkong  and  one  to  Liverpool.  Those  to  Australia 
and  Hongkong  sold  as  well  as  in  sacks.  In  Hongkong  the  tare  of  the 
sacks  is  deducted.  The  Liverpool  shipment  has  not  been  heard  from.  I 
think  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  grain  will  be  bandied  in  bulk  here, 
as  it  is  in  the  East,  as  it  can  be  done  for  two-thirds  less  expense  than  in 
the  way  it  is  now  being  handled.  I find  no  difficulty  in  getting  vessels 
to  carry  grain  in  bulk.  Our  wheat  sells  at  a higher  figure  in  the  English 
markets  than  any  other,  and  having  gained  this  reputation,  it  would  be 
well  to  maintain  it.  The  majority  of  our  farmers  are  too  much  hurried 
in  threshing.  Many  of  the  finest  crops  of  wheat  are  materially  lessened 
in  value  from  this  cause,  much  of  the  grain  being  broken,  and  an  infusion 
of  straw  and  seeds  being  mixed  with  it.  This  is  more  perceptible  when 
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shipped  or  handled  in  bulk,  and  can  be  remedied  by  more  care  at  the 
threshing  machine.” 


BABLEY  AND  HOPS. 

Barley  is  eminently  our  feed  grain — with  us,  to  a great  extent,  taking 
the  place  of  corn.  AYe  have  raised  sufficient  to  supply  a very  large  de- 
mand for  home  consumption — for  feed  and  brewing — and  have  exported, 
mostly  to  Australia,  seven  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  bushels;  and  have  still  on  hand  not  less  than  forty  thou- 
sand tons.  It  has  been  frequently  asked  what  shall  we  do  with  our 
immense  barley  crops?  In  connection  with  this  question  we  would  state 
that  the  very  large  crops  of  hops  raised  by  some  of  our  farmers  for  the 
last  year  or  two  have  most  satisfactorily  proven  that  we  have  a soil 
and  climate  not  surpassed  by  any  other  country  for  the  production  of 
hops  of  the  very  best  quality;  that  from  the  known  great  profitableness 
of  the  crop  it  is  probable  that  within  two  years  our  supply  will  more  than 
equal  the  demand.  Again,  we  are  annually  importing  millions  of  gallons 
of  malt  liquors,  for  which  we  are  as  steadily  exporting  thousands  of  our 
gold.  Overburdened  with  barle}T  and  hops  of  the  very  best  quality  for 
brewing,  we  should  not  go  abroal  for  our  ale^  and  porters.  AYe  should 
not  only  supply  our  own  demand,  but  we  should  supply  the  wants  of  the 
entire  coast.  This  being  accomplished  we  could  save  England  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  doubling  Cape  Horn  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  supply  the 
immense  quantities  used  by  her  colonies  in  the  Indies,  and  make  money 
by  the  operation.  The  State  offers  a liberal  premium  for  the  first  ale 
exported  and  proved  to  stand  sea  voyages  and  changes  of  climate.  He 
who  will  first  take  that  premium  may  at  the  same  time  initiate  a profit- 
able business  for  himself  and  for  the  State. 


AYOOL. 

Our  wool  clip  this  season  has  been  equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  former 
years,  and  much  superior  in  quality — the  whole  product  being  over 
seven  millions  of  pounds.  Of  this  amount  some  five  million  pounds  were 
purchased  for  manufacture  by  two  woolen  mills  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  balance  exported  for  manufacture  in  the  Eastern  States.  By  another 
year  one  or  two  more  mills  will  be  in  operation  in  the  State,  and  there 
has  lately  started  a factory  for  knitting'socks,  drawers  and  other  knit 
goods.  So  that  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  it  is  hoped  all  the 
wool  of  the  State  will  be  needed  for  manufacture  by  our  own  mills,  thus 
saving  to  our  State  millions  of  dollars  now  exported,  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  a large  number  of  operatives.  These  facts  should  encourage  our 
wool-growers  to  increase  and  improve  the  product. 
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FKUIT, 

The  fruit  product  of  our  State  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  quality  can- 
not be  excelled.  With  the  help  of  Oregon,  from  present  appearances, 
we  shall  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  all  the  principal  fruits  on  this 
coast  the  coming  year.  To  show  how  rapidly  we  are  decreasing  the 
importations  of  fruits  from  the  Atlantic  States,  we  call  attention  to  the 
amount  of  dried  apples  imported  during  each  of  the  last  three  years. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  we  imported  one  million  five  hundred 
and  ninety-six  thousand  six  hundred  pounds;  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds; 
while  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  the  amount  was  reduced  to  five 
hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds,  thus  showing 
that  our  product  of  dried  apples  alone  was  one  million  fourteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds  more  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  than  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  by  the  increase  of  production  of 
this  one  article  we  have  saved  among  our  orchardists  the  very  considera- 
ble sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  dollars.  The  increase  of  other  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  plums,  apri- 
cots, etc.,  has  been  at  least  in  proportion.  As  to  canned  fruits,  the  home 
product  is  already  equal  to  the  consumption,  and  this  is  very  large.  We 
are  already  producing  a large  quantity  of  oranges,  lemons,  limes  and 
olives,  and  in  a few  years,  with  proper  care  and  attention  to  this  depart- 
ment of  horticulture,  will  supply  the  entire  home  demand.  Oranges 
grow  and  mature  well  in  the  open  air  in  many  localities,  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  State.  Some  very  fine  samples 
were  exhibited  at  our  last  State  Fair,  from  Butte  County,  and  our  mar- 
kets are  now  full  of  the  delicious  fruit  from  Los  Angeles. 

Our  raisin  crop  is  also  increasing,  one  vineyard  having  put  into  the 
market  the  last  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  boxes.  There  is  no 
reason  why,  within  two  years,  our  market  should  not  be  fully  supplied 
with  a superior  article,  raised  in  this  State.  If  our  vine  growers  will 
turn  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  plant  the  proper  varieties  of 
grapes,  we  may  profitably  supply  the  entire  demand  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  within  five  years  from  date,  with  an  article  superior  to  that  they 
now  import  from  abroad. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  respect  to  figs,  of  which  we  produce  as  fine 
specimens,  and  in  as  great  an  abundance  for  the  number  of  trees  in  bear- 
* ing,  as  any  other  country.  Our  climate  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  various  nuts  of  commerce.  The  almond  and  English  wal- 
nut are  already  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  State  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  in  quality  equal  to  the  imported.  Our  peanut  crop  the 
last  year  was  equal  to  our  demand  for  consumption,  estimated  at  two 
hundred  tons.  They  are  larger  and  better  filled  than  any  ever  imported. 
It  would  pay  to  raise  them,  to  export  to  the  Eastern  States,  better  than 
wheat. 


WINE. 


Our  wine  product  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  is  largely  in 
excess  of  that  of  any  previous  year,  being  estimated  at  over  two  millions 
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of  gallons.  It  is  growing  in  favor  wherever  introduced.  All  we  want 
now  to  make  wine  growing  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  profitable 
industries  of  the  State  is  the  diffusion,  among  our  people,  of  correct 
information  upon  the  different  branches  of  the  subject  and  some  effective 
means  to  prevent  the  sale,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  of  an  adulterated 
or  spurious  article.  Our  pure  wines  will  recommend  themselves  where- 
ever  they  may  go,  and  if  none  but  pure  find  their  way  into  the  markets 
we  shall  find  ready  sale  for  all  we  can  produce  for  years  to  come,  at 
remunerative  prices. 

One  of  the  best  indications  for  the  success  of  the  wine  interest  is  the 
organization,  recently,  of  a Wine  Growers’  Association  for  the  State  at 
large,  with  a determination  to  secure  the  objects  above  indicated. 
Through  their  Committees  they  are  already  at  work  gathering  informa- 
tion, which  they  propose  to  publish  and  distribute  among  their  members, 
and  great  good  may  be  anticipated  as  the  result  of  their  labors.  Large 
additions  are  being  made  to  our  present  vineyards  and  many  new  ones 
are  being  planted  this  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  from  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  this  branch  of  industry,  we  shall  be  able  in  a few  years  to  pro- 
duce all  the  varieties  demanded  for  use  at  home,  and  keep  pace  with, 
what  the  times  at  present  very  plainly  indicate,  a steadily  increasing 
demand  for  exportation.  The  vast  region  of  country  extending  from  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  to  their  western  base,  and  stretching  out 
the  whole  length  of  the  State,  is  destined  to  become  the  most  extensive 
and  best  wine  growing  country  of  the  world,  where  millions  of  busy 
people  will  find  happy  and  contented  homes,  clustered  beneath  their  own 
“ vines  and  fig  trees.” 


OUR  DAIRIES. 

The  dairy  interest  has  not  received  that  attention  heretofore  which 
its  importance  and  its  profits  should  have  secured  it.  Most  of  the  stock 
that  was  brought  into  the  State  in  early  days  was  imported  by  Western 
men,  more  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  great  demand  then  existing 
for  beef,  than  for  purposes  of  the  dairy.  Having  overstocked  the  coun- 
try, they  refused  to  sell  at  reduced  prices,  and  the  cattle  of  the  State 
roamed  over  our  vacant  lands  in  large  herds, .of  little  benefit  to  their 
owners,  and  great  detriment  to  the  farmers.  And  although  in  eighteen* 
hundred  and  sixty  we  possessed  more  milch  cows  in  proportion  to  our 
population  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  yet  for  the  six  years 
ending  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  we  imported  thirty-four  mil- 
lion two  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  of  butter, 
at  a cost  of  nine  million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  in  gold ; or  in  other  words,  we  exported 
annually  one  million  six  hundred  and  twent3T-eight  thousand  and  fifty- 
seven  dollars  in  gold  for  our  annual  importations  of  butter.  And  during 
the  three  years  ending  the  thirty-first  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  we  imported  one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  thou- 
sand two  hundred  pounds  of  cheese,  at  a cost  of  two  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars,  or  an  annual  cost  of  sixty- 
nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars,  making  an  annual 
drain  on  our  gold  product  of  one  million  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars,  which  we  sent  forward 
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to  the  owners  of  Eastern  dairies  to  pay  them  for  the  butter  and  cheese 
shipped  to  us,  when  at  the  time  we  owned  more  than  twice  as  many  cows 
in  proportion  to  population  as  any  one  of  the  States  from  which  we  bought 
these  articles. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  we  have 
made  a great  change  for  the  better.  We  have  produced  more  cheese  than 
we  have  needed  for  consumption,  our  estimated  product  being  one  mil- 
lion six  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  valued,  at  ruling  prices,  at  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  And  while  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five 
we  imported  six  million  eighty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  of 
butter,  at  a cost  of  two  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  we 
reduced  that  importation  to  four  million  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  one  hundred  pounds,  wThich  cost  us  one  million  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars;  thus 
showing  that  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  we  made  one  million 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  of  butter 
more  than  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  thus  saved  to  our 
dairymen  and  State  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-five  dollars.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  our  receipts  for 
cheese  exported,  and  adding  to  this  last  sum  ninety-seven  thousand  and 
fifty-three  dollars,  that  we  paid  for  cheese  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  and  we  have  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  forty-eight  dol- 
lars as  the  increased  value  of  our  dairy  product  for  the  last  year. 

This  Winter,  so  far,  has  been  one  of  the  most  favorable  for  our  pastures 
we  have  ever  experienced,  and  we  have  but  little  hesitation  in  believing 
that  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  we  shall  be  entirely  independ- 
ent of  an  Eastern  supply,  thus  diverting  so  much  of  that  stream  of  gold 
which  for  years  past  has  so  constantly  flowed  out  at  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  turning  it  inland  to  enrich  our  own  people  and  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  our  own  resources.  The  same  amount  of  money  we 
have  sent  for  our  butter  and  cheese  during  the  last  six  years,  if  judi- 
ciously expended  in  the  six  to  come,  in  the  construction  of  canals  and 
ditches  for  the  irrigation  of  our  plains,  would  make  ours  the  richest  agri- 
cultural State  in  the  world,  converting  it  into  a land  literally  “flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.” 


NEW  PRODUCTS. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  further  the  successes 
of  our  agricultural  enterprises.  The  facts  above  stated  with  reference  to 
particular  products  may  be  taken  as  a true  index  of  our  general  progress. 
We  feel  it  incumbent  on  us,  however,  to  notice  briefly  the  introduction 
into  our  State  of  some  products  comparatively  new  among  us,  and  some 
of  which  are  destined  to  add  materially  to  our  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing wealth. 

We,  as  an  agricultural  people,  are  peculiarly  situated.  Being  isolated 
by  distance  from  the  great  producing  centres  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
from  its  markets,  it  becomes  peculiarly  our  interest  to  cultivate  a variety 
of  products,  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  each  and  every  want  of  all 
classes  of  consumers.  To  us,  emphatically,  a home  market  is  the  best 
market  in  the  world.  If  the  agriculturists  of  the  Atlantic  States,  of 
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Europe,  or  of  any  other  country,  can  produce  an  article  and  send  it  here 
for  sale,  paying  freight  and  other  charges,  and  make  money,  then  cer- 
tainly we  can  produce  the  same  article  and  supply  the  demand  for  it, 
and  make  more  money. 

We  once  imported  all  our  wheat  and  flour.  We  are  now  exporting 
these  same  articles  to  those  countries  on  which  we  were  then  dependent, 
paying  an  extraordinary  high  freight  on  the  same,  and  still  making 
money  by  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  wines, 
wool,  and  many  other  articles.  Our  ambition  and  our  aim  should  be  to 
increase  this  list,  and  decrease  the  list  of  our  imports,  gold  being  the  only 
exception.  A very  good  and  safe  rule  for  our  farmers  to  adopt  in  deter- 
mining what  articles  it  will  pay  best  to  produce  is  to  cultivate  those 
which  are  most  imported.  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  your  success  in  the 
production  of  any  given  new  article,  arising  either  from  your  want  of 
familiarity  with  it  or  from  climatic  causes,  then  proceed  with  so  much 
the  more  caution,  and  let  your  experiment  be  on  a small  and  safe  scale; 
but  do  not  fail  to  make  the  experiment,  for  all  cannot  get  rich  raising 
wheat  and  barley. 


TOBACCO. 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  this  State,  we  all  know,  is  very  great, 
our  importation  averaging  from  four  to  five  millions  of  pounds  per 
annum,  which,  at  an  average  of  fifty  cents  a pound,  costs  us  from  two  to 
two  and  a half  millions  of  dollars  a year  in  gold.  Can  we  not  produce 
this  tobacco,  and  thus  stop  so  much  more  of  that  stream  of  gold  which 
is  so  constantly  flowing  away  from  us  through  the  Golden  Gate  ? This 
is  a question  for  our  farmers  to  determine,  for  they  are  immediately 
interested  in  its  decision.  The  raising  of  tobacco  in  our  State  has  been 
tried,  and  so  far  as  its  production  went,  it  proved  a splendid  success. 
Old  Virginia  herself  never  saw  finer  fields  of  tobacco  than  have  grown  in 
California. 

But  at  this  point  the  success  seems  to  have  ended.  Its  curing  and 
manufacture  proved  a failure.  Those  who  raised  it,  as  a general  thing, 
were  unacquainted  with  the  business  of  handling  and  preparing  it  for 
market;  and  even  those  who  did  understand  the  business  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States  found  that  the  same  mode  of  treatment  they  followed 
there  would  not  do  here,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  climate.  As 
is  too  generally  the  case  in  our  State,  with  persons  engaging  in  new 
enterprises,  those  who  attempted  the  business  desired  to  make  their 
fortunes  before  any  one  else  could  get  into  it  and  create  competition; 
and  hence  they  embarked  too  heavily  in  the  first  experiments;  and,  hav- 
ing failed  in  the  realization  of  their  extravagant  and  unreasonable  hopes, 
they  abandoned  the  business  in  disgust. 

Does  this  prove  that  tobacco  cannot  be  raised  and  manufactured  in  our 
State  with  success  and  profit ? Not  at  all.  The  same  difficulties  were 
experienced  by  those  who  first  attempted  to  cultivate  and  cure  hops 
among  us.  The  brewers  were  prejudiced  against  California  hops,  and 
refused  to  buy  them  when  they  could  get  others,  alleging  that  the  Cali- 
fornia hops  were  too  rank  and  too  bitter — that  the  liquor  produced  by 
their  use  was  too  strong  and  sharp.  A little  perseverance,  care  and 
study  has  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  hops,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
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years,  have  been  the  most  profitable  crop  raised  in  the  State,  and,  if  well 
cured,  are  now  preferred  to  the  imported.  That  natural  strength  which 
they  possessed,  and  which  was  retained  by  them  in  consequence  of  the 
drjmess  of  our  climate  when  growing,  at  first  being  considered  an  objec- 
tion, is  now  their  highest  recommendation. 

The  objection  to  California  tobacco  arises  from  a similar  cause ; and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  by  the  exercise  of  a little  skill  and  patience  an 
equal  revolution  may  and  will  be  brought  about  in  regard  to  curing  it 
and  commanding  for  it  a reputation.  That  has  been  done  with  respect 
to  hops.  California  wines  experienced  a similar  difficulty,  and  yet  how 
gloriously  have  they  triumphed  ! So  will  tobacco.  Let  experiments  be 
continued,  remembering  that  two  millions  of  gold  saved  to  the  State 
every  year,  by  checking  its  exportation  for  articles  that  we  can  produce, 
is  worth  more  than  an  increase  of  ten  millions  dug  from  our  mines  and 
sent  out  of  the  State. 


COTTON. 

The  history  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  also  been  an  anomalous 
one  in  this  State.  Experiments  on  a small  scale  had  been  made  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  different  sections,  with  gratifying  success.  Encour- 
aged in  part  by  these  results,  and  in  part  by  the  very  liberal  bounty 
offered  by  the  State  for  the  first  production  in  large  quantities,  several 
parties  in  the  southern  counties  planted  quite  extensively  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four.  They  all  labored  under  adverse  circumstances. 
Their  seed  was  in  great  proportion  of  those  varieties  not  adapted  to  our 
climate — being  of  the  large,  late  varieties,  and  of  a poor  quality — ren- 
dering replanting  to  a great  extent  necessary.  As  the  parties  referred 
to  were  competitors  for  the  State  bounty  on  a hundred  acres,  they 
strained  every  nerve,  but  more  to  secure  the  number  of  acres  specified 
to  be  planted  than  to  insure  a proper  cultivation  of  the  crop  after  it  was 
planted.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  they 
all  produced  a more  or  less  creditable  crop ; those  portions  of  their  fields 
which  were  planted  with  the  Tennessee  Upland  and  Pettel  Gulf  seed 
making  excellent  crops,  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality.  One  of 
the  parties  alluded  to,  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Board,  says : 

“ The  sum  of  our  experience  may  be  considered  to  be : 

“ First — That  the  Pettel  Gulf  and  the  Tennessee  may  be  considered  the 
safest  and  most  profitable,  and  should  be  planted  as  early  as  frost  will 
allow. 

“ Second — That  the  low  bottom  and  tule  lands  of  the  State  are  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  cotton. 

“ Third — That,  from  the  hardy  nature  of  the  plants,  but  little  skill  is 
required  in  irrigation,  and  that  much  less  water  is  required  than  would 
be  necessary  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  corn. 

“ Fourth — That  the  seasons  in  California  are  especially  favorable  to  the 
production  and  the  harvesting  of  cotton.” 

Another  one  of  the  parties  writes  : 

“ California  ought  to  raise  enough  cotton  to  manufacture,  not  alone  for 
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all  her  wants,  but  sufficient  for  the  Pacific  slope;  and  the  time  may 
arrive  when  California  will  rank,  as  a single  State,  the  best  cotton  grow- 
ing region  in  America.  I can’t  see  any  difficulty  in  the  way ; it  certainly 
will  pay  better  than  cereals.  The  price  of  cotton  ought  to  be  a fraction 
higher  in  California  than  in  the  European  markets.  The  cost  of  planting 
and  cultivating  cotton  is  about  the  same  as  corn,  only  that  corn  requires 
about  twice  as  much  irrigation,  or  rain,  as  cotton.  I paid  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents  per  pound  for  my  seed,  and  much  was  damaged  by 
being  taken  out  of  a heated  pile,  or  because  it  sweated  in  the  hold  of  the 
ship  that  brought  it,  and  made  me  much  expense  by  replanting.” 

The  latter  party  took  the  bounty  of  three  thousand  dollars  offered  by 
the  State  “ for  the  first  one  hundred  acres  of  cotton  in  bearing  of  good 
staple.” 

Thus  far  the  history  of  our  cotton  culture  looks  well  and  encouraging, 
having  proved  beyond  a doubt  that  with  prudent  management  it  may 
become  one  of  our  best  and  most  profitable  agricultural  products.  The 
cotton  factory  at  Oakland  prefers  California  raised  cotton  to  that 
imported  from  the  East,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  favorable  facts, 
we  have  to  record  the  strange  truth  that  that  same  factory  has  been, 
during  a good  portion  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  is  now, 
importing  raw  cotton  from  New  York  to  supply  fts  wants  for  manufac- 
turing cotton  goods;  that  it  is  turning  off  about  sixty  thousand  yards 
per  month,  all  of  which  are  made  up  into  the  single  article  of  flour  sacks, 
and  this  does  not  supply  the  demand  for  that  article. 

This  fact  has  a significance  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place, 
it  suggests  the  important  question,  why  are  not  the  farmers  of  California 
supplying  the  raw  cotton  for  this  factory  ? And  in  the  next  place,  it 
suggests  the  immense  quantities  of  cotton  that  would  be  used  on  this 
coast  if  raised  and  manufactured  here  in  quantities  to  supply  the  demand  ; 
and,  consequently,  what  an  amount  of  our  gold  we  export  in  exchange  for 
cloth  that  we  can  and  ought  to  raise  and  manufacture  ourselves. 

But  to  the  explanation  of  the  first  inquiry.  When  our  cotton  crops  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  were  ready  to  be  put  into  the  market, 
the  war  had  closed,  and  from  various  causes,  not  necessary  to  mention 
here,  cotton  fell  in  price  all  over  the  world.  About  that  time  our  cotton 
factory,  which  alone  could  produce  any  demand  for  the  raw  material  on 
this  coast,  was  completed  and  ready  to  run,  but  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
pay  more  for  cotton  than  it  could  be  laid  down  here  for  from  New  York, 
and  the  exchange  of  money  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York 
favored  the  importer.  Our  producers  had  anticipated  a high  price,  and 
would  not  sell  for  the  price  offered  by  the  factory.  Both  the  production 
and  the  manufactory  being  new  enterprises,  each  felt  entitled  to  a little 
favor  and  was  in  no  condition  to  grant  what  itself  was  claiming.  This 
state  of  things  probably  produced  a little  stubbornness  on  both  sides, 
and  the  factory  commenced  the  importing  of  raw  cotton  from  New 
York  at  a considerably  less  figure  than  the  California  article  was  held  at. 
These  circumstances,  combined  with  others  at  the  critical  time,  operated 
against  the  continuance  of  the  production  by  the  same  parties;  and 
others,  not  understanding  the  cause  of  such  discontinuance,  have  attribu- 
ted it  to  a want  of  success  in  the  production,  and  thus  has  resulted  a 
general  disinclination  among  our  farmers  to  engage  in  the  business, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  interests. 

This  Society  has  on  hand  a large  amount  of  good  seed  which  they  will 
distribute  free  to  those  who  desire  to  plant  it,  and  it  is  hoped  the  farmers 
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on  our  river  bottoms  will  give  the  matter  a careful  consideration  and 
fair  trial;  at  least,  throw  a few  bales  of  cotton  in,  to  help  dam  the 
stream  that  is  carrying  so  much  gold  from  our  mountains  out  through 
the  Golden  Gate. 


SILK. 

This  Board  has,  in  its  reports  and  otherwise,  for  a number  of  years 
past,  urged  upon  the  people  the  opinion  that  we  had  the  soil,  climate  and 
other  circumstances  necessary  to  render  the  culture  of  silk  in  our  State 
a matter  worthy  at  least  of  a general  and  careful  trial.  L.  Prevost,  of  San 
Jose,  having  been  engaged  in  experimenting  with  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  business  for  several  years,  is  confident  that  we  have  one  of 
the  best  countries  in  the  world  for  its  production — that  in  consequence 
of  the  favorableness  of  our  climate  during  the  Summer  season,  the 
absence  of  explosive  electricity,  of  dampness  either  in  the  air  or  in  the 
leaves  used  for  food,  very  much  less  labor  is  required  to  attend  the 
worms  than  in  other  countries  where  silk  culture  is  prosecuted  as  a busi- 
ness. These  circumstances,  together  with  a mode  of  cultivating  the  mul- 
berry trees  and  feeding  the  worms  by  cutting  the  branches  back  near 
the  ground  and  placing  them  on  the  feed  tables,  instead  of  allowing  the 
trees  to  grow  high  and  picking  the  leaves  one  by  one,  as  is  done  in  most 
countries,  we  are  satisfied  are  circumstances  so  much  in  our  favor  that 
they  will  enable  us  to  compete  with  other  countries  where  labor  is  much 
cheaper  than  it  is  with  us.  Adopting  this  view  of  the  subject,  our*  last 
Legislature  very  wisely  passed  an  Act  offering  a liberal  bounty  for  the 
production  of  mulberry  trees  and  silk  cocoons,  to  be  continued  a suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  put  the  business  beyond  a peradventure  and 
establish  it  as  one  of  the  successful  industries  of  the  State. 

At  our  last  Fair  there  were  exhibited  a large  number  of  cocoons  raised 
by  some  dozen  different  persons  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  all  of 
a very  fine  quality,  and  in  connection  with  this  fact  we  would  state  that 
in  every  case  where  experiments  have  been  made  under  anything  like 
favorable  circumstances  the  worms  have  proved  very  strong  and  healthy, 
and  nearly  every  one  hatched  has  successfully  spun  a fine  full  sized 
cocoon.  From  the  Japanese  variety  of  worms  in  many  instances  two 
crops  of  cocoons  were  produced,  one  in  June  and  July  and  the  second  in 
August  and  September.  Prevost,  as  an  experiment,  was  successful  in 
producing  three  crops.  Two  may  be  depended  upon  as  a certainty,  giv- 
ing the  worms  and'  trees  proper  attention  and  care. 

We  have  no  positive  means  of  knowing  how  much  silk  California  uses 
annually,  or  how  much  it  costs  to  furnish  it,  but  some  idea  may  be  formed 
in  the  premises  when  we  state  that  the  annual  income  to  France  from 
exports  of  her  silk  is  said  to  be  over  seventy-eight  million  dollars,  and 
that  the  United  States  contributes  of  this  sum  over  twenty-two  million 
dollars.  California  uses  her  full  share  of  these  imported  goods,  and  con- 
tributes her  share  of  gold  to  pay  for  them,  besides  importing  a large 
amount  from  China  and  other  countries. 

I am  happy  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact  that  in  view  of  these  consid- 
erations, and  encouraged  by  the  liberal  action  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
success  which  has  already  attended  the  production  of  mulberry  trees 
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and  silk  cocoons,  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  the  silk  manufacturing 
business  have  already  purchased  and  imported  all  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  a very  extensive  factory,  and  are  now  engaged  in  putting 
the  same  up  at  San  Jose,  in  this  State.  Thus  we  are  already  supplied 
with  a home  market  for  our  cocoons,  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  farmers 
will  turn  their  attention  to  the  supplying  of  that  market,  and  not  allow 
the  manufacturers  to  import  the  raw  material  to  keep  their  machinery 
running. 

Let  the  business  be  taken  hold  of  in  a careful  and  safe  manner,  with 
no  anticipation  of  making  a fortune  in  a hurry.  Begin  by  degrees,  so  as 
to  learn  by  experience  and  incur  no  losses.  The  mulberry  tree  is  one  of 
the  very  easiest  cultivated,  growing  as  readily  from  the  slip  or  cutting 
as  the  grapevine  or  willow,  and  on  our  rich  bottom  and  tule  lands  throw- 
ing up  a tree  from  the  cutting  in  a single  season  to  the  height  of  from 
six  to  twelve  feet.  It  is  also  easily  cultivated  from  the  seed,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  our  seed  stores.  If  our  people  will  judiciously  enter 
into  this  business,  it  is  believed  that  at  no  distant  day  California  will  not 
only  supply  her  own  people  with  home-raised  and  home-manufactured 
silks,  but  will  be  able  also  to  secure  a portion  of  that  twenty-two  million 
dollars  which  is  now  being  contributed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  the  silk  industries  of  France. 


BEET  SUGAR 

In  our  last  report  to  the  Legislature,  the  Board  discussed  in  full  the 
sugar  question  and  urged  upon  our  agriculturists  and  capitalists  the  per- 
fect feasibility  of  raising  and  manufacturing  all  our  own  sugar  from  the 
beet  root  at  a much  less  expense  than  it  costs  us  to  import  it.  In  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  industry  and  economy  of  the 
State,  we  refer  to  the  matter  again.  Very  few  people  have  any  correct 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  within  our  State  or  of  the 
amount  of  money  we  pay  for  it.  In  the  last  four  years  we  have  imported 
from  sugar-producing  countries  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  million 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pounds  of  sugar,  or  on  an  average  thirty-one  million  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds  per  annum. 
This  has  cost  us,  at  fifteen  cents  a pound — about  the  average  paid  for 
sugars — eighteen  million  eight  hundred  andseventy  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  dollars,  or  four  million  seven  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  per  annum.  Our  molasses 
imported  has  cost  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  and  fifty-six 
dollars  per  annum,  making  the  cost  of  sugar  and  molasses  imported 
four  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
five  dollars  annually.  A large  portion  of  the  sugar  of  the  world  is  made 
from  cane;  but  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  many  other  European 
countries  have  been  engaged  successfully  in  manufacturing  just  as  good 
an  article  from  the  white  sugar  beet.  . 

Of  late  years,  some  of  the  Western  Atlantic  States  have  also  engaged 
in  the  business  with  success  and  profit.  It  is  well  known  that  from  the 
rich  alluvial  soils  of  our  river  bottoms  can  be,  and  have  been,  produced 
some  of  the  most  astonishing  crops  of  this  root.  As  high  as  fifty  tons 
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per  acre  is  estimated  by  many  of  our  farmers  as  an  average  crop,  and 
none  who  have  raised  them  extensively  for  feed  for  their  stock  placing 
the  average  at  less  than  thirty  tons — an  actual  experiment  in  one  case 
showing  a larger  amount  than  either  named. 

Our  beets,  grown  without  rain,  too,  are  much  sweeter  than  those  raised 
where  they  have  frequent  showers  of  rain  while  the  beets  are  growings — 
in  the  latter  case,  more  water  and  less  saccharine  matter  entering  into 
their  composition.  This  difference  is  easily  detected  by  the  taste  when 
cooked.  It  has  also  been  proved  by  analysis  and  scientific  experiment. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  we  are  happy  to  state  that  at  San  Francisco 
a gentleman  of  means  and  well  acquainted  with  the  business  of  making 
sugar  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  beet  root,  has  secured  the  neces- 
sary machinery  for  putting  up  a sugar  factory,  and  will  have  all  things 
ready  for  taking  the  beets  that  may  be  raised  by  our  farmers  this  year 
and  converting  them  into  as  fine  a quality  of  sugar  as  any  imported. 

Then  we  would  say  to  our  farmers,  raise  beets.  Here  is  another  oppor- 
tunity for  checking  that  golden  stream  which  has  its  source  in  our 
mountains,  and,  flowing  out  through  the  Golden  Gate,  is  distributed  over 
foreign  countries,  enriching  their  soil  and  invigorating  their  every  indus- 
try. The  man  who,  knowing  that  through  a hole  in  his  pocket  he  is 
constantly  losing  his  money,  and,\vith  abundant  time  and  means  at 
hand,  takes  no  steps  to  stop  that  hole  and  thus  save  his  money,  would  be 
counted  stupid  and  shiftless  indeed.  How  our  State  has  many  just  such 
holes  that  need  stopping,  and  until  they  are  stopped  she  cannot  grow 
rich ; for,  like  the  man  with  the  hole  in  his  pocket,  it  makes  no  difference 
how  much  gold  he  collects  and  puts  into  it,  until  he  stops  the  hole  so 
long  will  he  be  poor.  So  it  makes  no  difference  how  much  gold  is  dug 
from  our  mines;  so  long  as  that  gold  is  sent  out  of  the  State,  for  what- 
ever purpose,  so  long  will  our  day  of  real  prosperity  be  deferred.  We 
must  decrease  our  imports  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  in 
that  same  proportion  will  we  decrease  our  exports  of  gold.  We  can 
only  do  this  by  a greater  variety  of  products,  judiciously  selected. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  RAISE  ? 

Our  farmers  are  constantly  inquiring  what  they  can  raise  to  pay  them 
for  their  labor  and  capital  invested.  We  would  say,  raise  such  articles 
as  your  soil  and  the  climate  is  best  adapted  to,  and  such  as  are  most 
imported.  In  other  words,  stop  the  hole  through  which  we  are  losing 
our  money,  dam  the  river  which  is  carrying  our  gold  away  from  us,  and 
exercise  your  best  judgment  in  selecting  the  means  to  do  it  with.  You 
have  already  used  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  until  you  find  them  floating 
rapidly  along  with  the  outgoing  current;  now  throw  in  other  articles 
liberally  and  you  will  find  that  each  will  help  the  other,  and  you  will  the 
sooner  produce  the  effect  desired. 

We  would  suggest  the  trial  of  tobacco,  cotton,  silk,  sugar,  butter,  wine, 
raisins,  figs,  castor  beans,  flax,  rice,  oranges,  lemons,  English  walnuts, 
almonds,  and  many  other  articles  which  to  the  extent  they  have  been 
tried  have  been  found  to  work  well.  But  let  no  one  try  to  throw  in  too 
much  of  any  one  article  at  a time,  for  if  by  accident  it  be  carried 
away,  the  loss  may  be  too  great  for  him  to  bear,  and  it  may  retard  the 
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general  success.  Large  streams  cannot  be  stopped  at  once,  and  care  and 
skill  are  required  in  selecting  and  placing  the  material  used. 


MANUFACTORIES. 

If  space  would  permit  we  would  review  with  some  particularity  the 
various  manufacturing  interests  and  manufactories  of  the  State,  as  they 
contribute  very  materially  to  the  prosperity  we  enjoy.  No  community 
can  become  wealthy  and  independent  which  depends  alone  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  the  raw  material.  There  is  no  great  staple  article  produced 
in  any  one  country  that  is  not  or  cannot  be  produced  in  some  other.  To 
be  truly  prosperous  and  independent  every  State,  particularly  California, 
situated  as  she  is,  should  do  as  near  as  possible  all  her  manufacturing. 
She  should  feed,  from  her  own  productions,  all  her  own  people,  make  all 
their  clothing,  and  furnish  them  all  the  machinery,  implements  and  tools 
they  use,  and  all  other  necessaries  of  life.  When  we  can  do  this  the 
richness  of  our  mines  will  not  be  judged  of  by  the  amount  of  gold  we 
export,  but  rather  by  the  correct  standard — the  amount  they  produce 
and  the  healthy  and  prosperous  condition  of  all  our  industrial  pursuits. 
Just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gold  we  export  in  exchange  for  arti- 
cles we  can  and  ought  to  produce,  and  manufacture  or  labor  we  ought  to 
perform,  just  in  that  proportion  do  we  enrich  other  countries  and  impov- 
erish ourselves. 

The  rapidity  with  which  new  manufacturing  establishments  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  being  introduced  and  put  into  operation  among  us,  show 
that  our  men  of  enterprise  and  means  are  beginning  to  appreciate  these 
propositions,  as  well  as  the  prospects  of  a handsome  return  for  their 
investments.  We  know  of  no  manufacturing  interest  in  the  State  that 
is  not  in  a most  prosperous  condition.  We  know  of  not  one  that  is  not 
pushed  to  supply  the  demand  for  its  articles  and  at  a fair  paying  price. 
We  need  more  woolen  mills,  more  flour  mills,  more  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  more  tanneries,  more  powder  and  shot  factories,  more  paper  mills, 
more  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes  and  socks;  of  harness  and  sad- 
dles, wagons  and  carriages;  of  furniture  and  wooden  ware;  of  glass  and 
earthen  ware;  of  agricultural  implements  and  mining  tools;  and  hope  we 
will  scon  need  more  silk,  cotton  and  sugar  factories.  And  only  when 
we  manufacture  all  the  necessaries  of  life  which  we  now  import  will  our 
wants  in  these  respects  be  fully  supplied. 


MINING. 

If  we  leave  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries  and  take  a 
glance  at  the  mines  of  our  State,  we  fin-d  that  here  also  an  unusual  degree 
of  prosperity  has  for  the  last  year  been  the  reward  of  labor  and  the  judi- 
cious investment  of  capital.  Upon  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  Califor- 
nia, the  American  people  were  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
business  of  mining  in  any  of  its  departments.  The  anxiety  to  accumu- 
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late  fortunes  in  a hurry  and  return  to  their  homes  and  friends  to  enjoy 
their  gains  did  not  lead  them  to  exercise  the  best  judgment,  or  to  adopt 
the  most  economical  and  approved  modes  for  the  development  of  our 
mines,  but  rather  to  skim  the  surface  for  that  which  could  be  obtained 
with  the  least  labor  and  expense.  The  country,  by  them,  was  regarded 
as  of  no  value  for  any  other  purpose  but  for  its  mines.  To  make  a home 
in  it  did  not  in  the  least  enter  into  their  calculations.  Hence  the  miners, 
as  a class,  became,  in  an  early  day,  nomadic  and  migratory — floating 
here  and  there  wherever  report  made  the  mines  appear  the  most  favor- 
able. 

But  since  agriculture  has  been  so  favorably  developed,  not  only  in 
our  valleys  and  plains,  but  even  in  the  foothills  and  mountains  surround- 
ing our  best  mines,  a change  has  come  over  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
all  their  prospects  and  hopes  have  taken  a new  direction ; all  that  was 
at  first  transient  and  uncertain  is  becoming  permanent  and  substantial. 
A more  close  and  thorough  system  of  prospecting  and  working  has 
shown  that  our  most  valuable  and  remunerative  mines  lie  deep  in  our 
gravel  and  cement  beds  and  permeate  our  countless  quartz  ledges.  Hence 
many  of  the  once  deserted  mining  localities  of  our  State  are  being  reoc- 
cupied and  opened  up,  and  labor  and  capital  are  uniting  in  making  per- 
manent improvements,  indicating  a confidence  in  our  mines  heretofore 
unknown.  In  place  of  the  canvas  tent  and  brush  house,  standing  vacant 
during  the  day  and  occupied  by  cheerless  miners  at  night,  we  now 
behold  the  neat  cottage  and  outbuildings,  surrounded  by  a variety  of 
fruit  trees  and  vines  and  occupied  by  happy  and  prosperous  families. 

Where  once  a small  collection  of  tents  and  cabins  constituted  minirig 
camps  of  a few  hundred  men,  we  now  may  see  prosperous  cities  containing 
a population  of  thousands  of  people  of  all  ages,  fine  residences,  school- 
houses,  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  foundries,  machine  shops, 
quartz  mills  and  other  evidences  of  permanence  and  prosperity.  The  fact 
that  the  product  of  the  mines  of  the  coast  has  been  greater  during  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  than  any  previous  year  proves  their 
inexhaustible  character.  During  no  previous  year  has  so  much  Eastern 
and  foreign  capital  been  invested  in  our  mining  districts,  and  never 
before  have  such  investments  proved  so  uniformly  judicious  and  remu- 
nerative. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  our  mines  of  value  were  confined 
mostly  to  the  precious  metals;  but  for  years  past  we  have  been  discov- 
ering other  minerals  of  more  or  less  value  in  every  department  of  the 
industries  of  civilization.  We  have,  in  inexhaustible  quatities,  coal,  cop- 
per, quicksilver,  sulphur,  borax,  manganese,  lead,  plumbago,  nitre,  iron 
in  great  variety,  marble  of  the  best  quality,  slates,  various  kinds  of 
valuable  clays,  and  nearly  all  other  mineral  substances  known  to  science 
or  used  in  manufacturing  or  the  arts.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  no  other  equal  space  of  the  earth's  surface  embraces  so  great  a 
variety  of  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  as  that  contained  within 
the  boundaries  of  our  State. 

And  here  we  will  venture  the  assertion  that  no  community  of  equal 
numbers  in  the  world  has,  during  the  past  year,  produced  so  great  a 
quantity  of  agricultural  and  mineral  products,  or  a quantity  of  greater 
value,  than  the  people  of  California.  A comparison  in  this  respect  of 
some  of  our  crops  with  those  of  other  States  may  be  instructive.  Illinois 
is  the  greatest  grain-growing  State  in  the  Union,  and  in  this  respect  is 
almost  the  wonder  of  the  world;  yet  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty 
Illinois  produced  only  fourteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  each  of  her  inhabi- 
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tants,  while  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  California  produced 
twenty-seven  bushels.  Ohio  is  the  largest  producer  of  wool;  yet  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  she  only  produced  a very  small  fraction  over 
four  and  a tenth  pounds  to  each  of  her  inhabitants,  while  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six  California  produced  fifteen  and  one  fourth  pounds. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  Ohio  produced  more  wine  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union;  yet  her  wine  product  for  that  year  was  not  quite 
one  fourth  of  a gallon  to  each  of  her  inhabitants,  while  in  California  the 
last  year  the  product  is  over  four  and  a half  gallons  to  the  person.  And 
so  we  might  go  on  through  the  list  of  agricultural  products;  but  to 
prove  our  proposition  we  need  only  refer  to  the  product  of  our  mines, 
which  of  itself  is  over  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  inhabitant. 


IRRIGATION. 

We  have  frequently  called  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a proper  irrigation  of  their  lands,  particu- 
larly the  grain  lands  back  from  the  river  bottoms,  and  have  pointed  out 
portions  of  the  State  where  large  tracts  of  land  now  of  but  little  value 
could  be  irrigated  and  rendered  very  valuable  by  the  introduction  of 
water  from  our  main  rivers.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
met, and  acting  upon  the  facts  and  suggestions  presented  to  them  through 
tnis  source,  our  last  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  the  survey  for  a canal,  tapping  the  Sacramento  River  about  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Colusa  County,  and  conducting  the  water  through 
the  Counties  of  Colusa,  Yolo  and  Solano  into  the  Suisun  Bay,  to  be  used 
for  irrigation  and  for  freighting.  That  survey  has  been  made  during  the 
past  Summer,  and  from  William  H.  Bryan,  the  engineer  of  the  work,  we 
have  received  the  following  letter  in  answer  to  a request  for  information  : 

“San  Francisco,  January  24th,  1867. 

“ I.  N.  Hoag,  Secretary , etc : 

“ Lear  Sir  : I have  received  jmur  letter  asking  for  some  information 

upon  the  subject  of  the  survey  of  the  Sacramento  Irrigation  and  Navi- 
gation Canal.  I have  been  in  hopes  of  closing  up  the  estimates  and 
report  on  the  survey  by  or  before  the  end  of  the  month.  I will  then  be 
at  your  service  to  extract  from  it  whatever  you  may  think  will  best 
answer  your  purpose.  In  the  meantime,  I may  say  that  from  the  survey 
we  find : 

“ First — That  an  area  of  land  exceeding  three  quarters  of  a million  of  acres 
— generally  of  great  natural  fertility,  but  high,  and  in  ordinary  seasons 
too  dry  for  agriculture  without  irrigation,  and  of  little  value  without  it — 
may  be  watered  by  a canal  built  upon  or  near  the  line  of  survey.  Also, 
that  the  lands  are  very  favorable  in  location  and  in  their  figure  for  the 
easy  and  cheap  application  of  water  to  them. 

“ Second — That,  in  my  opinion,  a canal  of  sufficient  capacity  to  irrigate 
the  lands  in  question,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a good  line  of  inland 
transportation  and  great  water  power  with  adequate  supply  of  water,  is 
practicable.  Further,  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
canal  will  be  found  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  necessary  outlay  in 
its  construction. 
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“ Third — That  with  the  canal  the  capacity  of  the  irrigated  region  for 
production  will  be  multiplied  manifold,  and  its  marketable  and  taxable 
value  in  the  same  proportion.  It  will  be  rendered  capable  of  supporting 
a population  approaching  one  to  each  acre,  with  double,  or  more  than  that, 
number  of  domestic  animals — a condition  now  existing  in  some  irrigated 
districts  in  Europe  and  Asia  of  less  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate than  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.” 

We  would  state  that  our  Representative,  John  Bidwell,  has  introduced 
a bill  in  Congress  in  aid  of  the  above  enterprise,  and  it  is  hoped  it  may 
become  a law,  that  this  immense  benefit  may  be  realized  to  our  State, 
and  that  the  reclamation  of  our  dry  lands  may  form  a part  of  a system 
for  the  reclamation  of  our  wet  lands — the  one  materially  aiding  the 
other.  Yarious  projects  for  irrigating  other  portions  of  the  State  are 
being  discussed,  and  an  organization  of  capitalists  has  been  made,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  irrigate  the  very  rich  but  dry  country  extending 
from  the  San  Joaquin  to  the  Tulare  Valley,  embracing  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  now  of  but  little  value,  but  when  irrigated  rendered  immensely 
rich  and  valuable. 


SUMMER  FALLOWING  AND  DRY  SOWING. 

Those  farmers  who  have  practiced  Summer  fallowing  in  this  State  have 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  produce  a good  crop  of  grain  in  our  dryest  of  sea- 
sons, and  the  strongest  of  arguments  in  favor  of  this  system  of  putting 
in  grain  heretofore  has  been  this  fact.  When  grain  is  sown  before  the 
rains  begin  to  fall,  the  ground  being  warm  and  mellow,  it  sprouts  quickly 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  damp,  and  has  abundant  time,  before 
the  temperature  of  the  weather  becomes  so  low  as  to  check  its  growth, 
to  throw  down  a root  deep  and  become  strong  and  vigorous.  When 
Spring  comes  it  spreads  out  rapidly,  throws  up  its  stalks  and  matures 
before  the  drouth  can  affect  it.  The  next  reason  in  favor  of  Summer 
fallowing  is  that  by  this  system  the  farmer  can  manage  to  putin  a great 
deal  more  land  with  less  help,  and  it  gives  him  time  to  do  his  work  well, 
and  he  need  never  fail  to  put  in  as  much  land  as  he  has  set  apart  for 
that  purpose.  While,  if  he  waits  till  the  ground  is  sufficiently  wet  to 
plow  before  he  commences  to  prepare  it  for  his  seed,  he  often  is  com- 
pelled to  hurry  up  his  business  and  is  very  likely  to  slight  it,  and  conse- 
quently he  reaps  but  a poor  crop. 

The  present  season  is  rather  an  exceptional  one,  it  is  true,  but  it  fur- 
nishes a very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  adopting  the  Summer  fallowing 
system  for  wTet  seasons,  as  well  as  dry.  Those  who  had  their  ground  fal- 
lowed were  able  to  sow  their  seed  before  the  rain  commenced,  and  it  has 
made  a vigorous  growth  and  bids  well.  While,  in  consequence  of  the  late- 
ness in  the  season  of  the  commencement  of  the  rain,  and  its  long  contin- 
uance, keeping  the  ground  too  wet  to  plow  soon,  very  much  of  our  grain 
cannot  be  put  in  until  very  late  in  the  season,  and  for  want  of  time  the 
amount  sown  will  probably  fall  very  much  short  of  what  the  farmers 
intended  to  plant.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  will  probably  be  better 
to  sow  what  can  be  done  in  time,  and  done  well,  and  occupy  the  bal- 
ance of  the  time  in  the  Spring  months  in  Summer  fallowing  for  the 
coming  season.  In  this  way,  perhaps,  this  long  continued  wet  weather 
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may  be  an  inducement  for  tbe  more  general  adoption  of  a better  system 
of  putting  in  grain.  fThen,  again,  as  some  grain  crops  must  necessarily 
be  late  sown,  it  may  be  a good  opportunity  to  commence  the  cultivation 
of  other  varieties  of  crops,  such  as  have  been  suggested. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  PRESS. 

Among  the  new  ideas  of  the  age  is  the  one  that  he  who  is  to  be  an 
agriculturist,  like  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  men  of  other  learned  pro- 
fessions, should  be  educated  with  particular  reference  to  his  future  call- 
ing—that  to  be  a successful  and  useful  farmer,  a man  should  know  not 
only  how  to  do  all  that  may  be  required  to  be  done  on  the  farm,  but  he 
should  be  able  to  give  a good  and  true  reason  for  all  he  does;  in  short, 
that  he  should  be  an  intelligent  master  of  his  business  in  all  its  bearings. 
Hence  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  farms, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  introduction  of  agricultural  studies  into  our 
common  schools;  hence  the  establishment  of  agricultural  papers  and 
the  general  increasing  interest  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Our  schools  are  intended  for  the  education  of  the  young — for  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  the  youth  principles  and  habits  of  study  and  research, 
which  they  are  to  carry  with  them  into  all  the  various  walks  of  busy 
life.  But  the  great  institution  of  the  age  for  the  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge — the  great,  effectual  and  constant  teacher  of  mankind,  from 
early  manhood  to  old  age,  in  all  the  occupations  of  life — is  the  Press. 

We  have  our  political,  our  religious,  commercial,  scientific  and  agricul- 
tural papers,  each  devoted  to  its  particular  specialty,  and  endeavoring 
to  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  particular  class  of  people  for  whose  especial 
benefit  it  is  published.  But  a journal  that  aspires  to  be  instructive  and 
interesting  to  all  classes  of  people  must  assume  a general  character.  It 
must  collect  and  diffuse  information  on  all  subjects,  endeavoring  to  give 
to  each  industry  that  attention  which  its  relative  position  and  impor- 
tance demands.  These  things  no  press  in  the  world  understands  better 
than  the  press  of  California.  Our  people  are  practical  and  cosmopolitan 
in  character,  and  so  are  our  general  newspapers. 

The  local  papers  of  an  agricultural  county  can  be  a greater  benefit  to 
themselves  and  their  readers,  and  obtain  a greater  number  of  them,  by 
devoting  a considerable  space  to  agricultural  subjects,  and  collecting  and 
diffusing  local  agricultural  facts  and  successes,  than  in  any  other  way. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  local  papers  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, and  their  connection  with  the  mining  interests.  But  a paper  of 
general  circulation  must  adapt  itself  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to 
large  classes  of  special  readers.  In  our  Eastern  cities,  some  of  the  great 
daily  journals,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  growing 
prominence  of  agricultural  interests  and  increasing  desire  for  agricul- 
tural information,  regularly  devote  a certain  portion  of  their  space  to 
agricultural  subjects — thus  forming  and  supporting  in  their  journals  a 
regular  agricultural  department.  To  keep  up  this  department  with  the 
improvements  and  requirements  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country,  they  employ  an  agricultural  editor,  whose  whole  time  is  devoted 
to  this  department.  In  this  way,  without  any  additional  expense,  the 
farmers  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a daily  agricultural  journal  in  connection 
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with  the  same  paper  which  brings  them  the  general  news.  Thus  a great 
good  is  being  accomplished,  and  agricultural  knowledge  and  education  is 
being  advanced  more  rapidly  than  it  could  be  by  any  other  system  of 
journalism.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  our  enterprising  dailies  in  this 
State  .will  adopt  this  plan.  It  is  believed  our  farmers  would  hail  with 
joy  such  an  undertaking,  and  would  give  it  a hearty  and  paying  support. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  Board  would  express  their  sincere 
thanks  to  the  press  of  the  State  for  the  lively  interest  they  manifest  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  society,  and  the  valuable  assistance  they  so  freely 
render  them  in  their  efforts  for  the  development  of  all  our  material 
industries  and  resources. 


THE  SOCIETY. 

The  whole  receipts  of  the  society  since  our  last  annual  report,  includ- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents  on  hand  at 
that  time,  have  been  twenty  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty-one- dol- 
lars and  eighty-five  cents,  and  the  whole  disbursements  for  the  same 
period,  nineteen  thousand,  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  ninety- 
six  cents,  leaving  now  in  the  Treasury  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one 
dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents.  Of  the  old  indebtedness  there  has  been 
cancelled  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars  and  forty- 
four  cents,  leaving  now  outstanding  as  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the 
society,  including  interest  to  date,  three  thousand  eight  hundered  and 
fifty-one  dollars  and  thirty  cents.  On  the  first  of  July  next  the  State 
appropriation  of  four  thousand  dollars  will  be  due  the  society.  The  stock 
ground  and  track  is  rented  for  a hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month  until  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  So  it  will 
.be  seep  that  financially  the  society  is  in  a better  condition  than  it  has 
ever  been  since  the  first  year  of  its  organization.  It  has  been  a slave;  it 
is  now  free.  The  present  officers  saw  plainly,  when  they  assumed  the 
management  of  its  affairs  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  that  the 
society  could  not  be  of  much  benefit  in  the  development  of  the  State’s 
resources  while  incumbered  with  an  indebtedness  of  over  twenty-six 
thousand  dollars  hanging  over  its  head,  held  in  small  sums  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  creditors,  each  one  standing  ready  to  attach  the  first  money  or 
property  belonging  to  the  society  that  could  be  found. 

Such  was  the  unfavorable  condition  a little  over  three  years  since. 
Since  that  time  its  management  has  always  been  directed  with  an  eye, 
first,  to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  incidentally,  but  certainly  and 
surely,  to  do  what  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances  for  the  perma- 
nent advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  all  the  varied  industries  of  the 
State.  Having  so  nearly  accomplished  the  first  object  that  they  have 
secured  the  certain  means  for  its  completion,  the  Board  now  announce 
that  hereafter  the  management  will  always  be  directed  with  an  eye,  first, 
to  the  healthy  development  of  our  resources  and  the  encouragement  of 
all  our  industrial  pursuits,  and  incidentally,  but  certainly  and  surely,  to 
keep  out  of  debt. 

Our  premium  list  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  will  be  pub- 
lished and  distributed  as  soon  as  it  can  be  printed.  It  will  embrace  lib- 
eral premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  all  our  industrial  occupations, 
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agricultural,  mechanical  and  mining.  The  officers  will  persevere  in  the 
efforts  lately  inaugurated  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  agricultural 
and  other  material  information  through  the  medium  of  auxiliary  societies 
and  the  press,  and  will  institute  other  methods  of  improvement  for  the 
general  good.  They  will  here  remark  that  through  the  press,  and  through 
private  letters  received  from  enterprising  farmers  in  many  of  the  coun- 
ties, they  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  people  generally  will  second 
their  efforts  in  whatever  improvements  they  may  see  fit  to  initiate,  and, 
if  so  properly  supported  and  aided,  there  shall  be  no  lack  of  effort  on 
our  part  to  make  the  State  Agricultural  Society  what  it  has  always  been 
our  ambition  and  desire  to  make  it — the  acknowledged  medium  for  the 
diffusion  of  useful  and  practical  knowledge  among  our  own  people  and  a 
true  index  and  exponent  to  other  States  and  peoples  of  our  unequaled 
resources  and  real  prosperity. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


At  tbe  call  of  the  President  the  Board  met  January  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  at  eleven  o’clock  a.  m.  Present — C.  F.  Peed, 
President;  Directors  Beck,  Coleman,  Chamberlain  and  Wheeler. 

The  time  for  the  next  State  Fair  was  fixed  to  commence  on  Monday, 
the  ninth  of  September,  and  continue  six  days.  The  President  and  Sec- 
retary were  appointed  a Committee  to  revise  the  Premium  List  for 
immediate  publication. 

The  Secretary  read  a proposition  of  W.  L.  Allison  & Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Working  Farmer,  of  New  York,  in  which,  “for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  practice  of  Farm  Bookkeeping,  they  offer  a premium  of  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  best  Farm  Record  in  the  United  States  for  eigh-# 
teen  hundred  and  sixty-seven — the  award  to  be  made  by  the  American 
Institute  Farmers’  Club;  and  also  a premium  of  ten  dollars  for  the  best 
Farm  Record  in  each  State  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  pro- 
vided that  the  State  Agricultural  Society  will  offer  a like  sum.”  The 
Board  decided  to  accept  both  propositions,  only  that  instead  of  ten  they 
would  add  forty  dollars  for  the  bhst  Farm  Record  in  this  State  for  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-seven — making  the  premium  fifty  dollars.  These 
records  to  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  in  January,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-eight,  to  be  judged  of  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  year — the  successful  one  here  to  go  forward  to  the  Farmers’  Club  in 
New  York,  to  compete  there  for  the  National  Premium  of  two  hundred 
dollars. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a communication  from  a committee  of  the 
Sacramento  Light  Artillery,  stating  that  the  company  had  deposited 
one  hundred  dollars  with  D O.  Mills  & Co.,  of  Sacramento,  as  a contri- 
bution to  a prize  to  be  shot  for  by  the  artillery  companies  of  the  State 
who  should  deposit  a like  sum  with  the  same  firm  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  asking  the  Board  to  arrange  for  such  shooting  to  take  place  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  their  next  annual  Fair. 
The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  Directors  Beck,  Coleman  and  Mills 
were  appointed  a Committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  present  incumbents,  I.  N.  Hoag,  Secretary,  and  R.  T.  Brown, 
Treasurer,  were  unanimouly  re-elected  to  the  same  positions. 

Coleman  and  Hoag  were  appointed  a Committee  to  have  made  a lot  of 
show-cases  for  the  exhibition  of  fine  goods  at  the  next  Fair. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

The  following  Standing  Committees  were  appointed: 
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On  Finance — The  President,  Secretary  and  Wheeler. 

On  Library — Carroll,  Crocker  and  Hoag. 

On  Publication — President,  Secretary  and  Coleman. 

Visiting  Committee — Chamberlain,  Woodward  and  Richardson. 

The  Board  decided  to  appoint  co-operative  committees  in  the  different 
branches  of  industry,  to  assist  in  getting  up  a good  representation  at  the 
next  Fair  of  all  those  branches;  a committee  of  mechanics  for  the 
mechanical  department,  of  farmers  for  agricultural  products,  etc.,  all  of 
whom  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  selected.  The  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  urge  the  farmers,  by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  to 
organize  county  societies  throughout  the  State  in  accordance  with  the 
circular  recently  issued,  and  to  notify  all  existing  societies  of  the  time 
of  the  State  Fair. 

THE  LATE  WILSON  FLINT. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Board,  the 
State  Society  had  been  deprived  by  death  of  one  of  its  most  useful  mem- 
bers in  the  person  of  the  late  Wilson  Flint,  and  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  action  by  the  annual  meeting,  he  deemed  it  meet  and  proper  that 
this  Board,  as  the  representative  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  State, 
should  take  some  action  and  express  their  sorrow  and  respect  for  the 
loss  the  farmers  have  sustained  in  his  death.  He  would  therefore 
offer  the  following  as  the  sense  of  this  Board  : 

Resolved , That  in  the  death  of  the  late  Wilson  Flint  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Societ}7  and  the  interests  of  agriculture  of  California  have  lost  a 
most  devoted  and  useful  friend,  a most  intelligent  and  successful  advo- 
cate. He  was  a most  close  observer  and  constant  and  correct  thinker. 
He  traced  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  through  cause  to  effect  and  through 
effect  to  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  peculiar  advantages 
offered  b}7  California  in  consequence  of  her  favorable  soil  and  climate 
for  agricultural  pursuits.  He  illustrated  his  faith  in  the  success  of  new 
and  valuable  agricultural  products  by  engaging  personally  in  their  culti- 
vation, as  well  as  by  well  conceived  and  well  written  essays  for  the 
instruction  and  encouragement  of  his  fellow  farmers.  His  name  is  insep- 
erably  connected  with  the  success  of  our  horticulture,  fruit  culture,  wine 
culture,  and,  up  to  the  verj7  day  of  his  death,  he  was  firmly  resolved  to 
make  California  one  of  the  finest  silk-producing  States  in  the  world;  and 
to  contribute  to  such  a result  he  had  resolved  to  be  himself  the  most 
extensive  silk  producer  and  manufacturer  in  the  State,  and  had  his  plans 
all  made  and  was  engaged  in  their  execution.  The  death  of  such  a man 
in  such  a State  is  a loss  indeed.  Though  we  lament  his  loss,  we  may 
emulate  his  life  and  his  example.  Though  none  of  us  can  supplj7  his 
place,  we  may  all  be  more  useful  to  our  fellows  and  our  State,  by  his 
having  lived.  Our  most  profound  sympathy  is  extended  to  the  bereaved 
family. 

The  memorial  was  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  Board,  and  a copy  furnished  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  President. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


Date. 

On  what  account. 

Amount. 

1866. 

RECEIPTS. 

January  1.. 

Cash  on  hand 

$256  35 

a 

Kent  of  Park 

300  00 

January  8.. 

Cash  of  W.  II.  Thomas,  for  frame 

3 50 

J an.  31 

Por  memberships 

320  00 

March  9.... 

Kent  of  Park  

300  00 

August  27.. 

Cash  of  Bowles  & Chase 

450  oa 

Sept.  10.... 

Entries  for  races 

255  00 

u 

Sale  of  tickets 

2,864  75 

Sept.  11.... 

Entries  for  races 

365  00 

u 

Sale  of  tickets 

1,914  00 

Sept.  12.... 

Entries  for  races 

235  00 

a 

Sale  of  tickets.'. 

2,004  50 

Sept.  13.... 

u 

Entries  to  races 

225  00 

Sale  of  tickets 

2,097  00 

Sept.  14.... 

Entries  for  races 

440  00 

u 

Sale  of  tickets 

1,416  50 

Sept.  15.... 

Entries  for  races  and  sweepstakes 

253  75 

it 

Sale  of  tickets 

1,321  50 

Sept.  25.... 

Rent  of  Park  six  months 

600  00 

Sept.  26.... 

State  appropriation 

4,000  00 

Nov.  23 

Cash  for  old  lumber 

' 40  00 

u 

Cash  for  bar,  brick  wall,  etc 

225  00 

1867. 

Jan.  15 

Rent  of  Park  to  April,  1867 

475  00 

Whole  receipts  to  date  (paid  Treasurer) 

$20,361  85 

1866. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Jan. 12 

Paid  M.  S.  Taylor,  filling  diplomas 

$13  50 
9 25 

Jan.  17 

Edwards  & Co.,  stationery 

Jan.  22 

George  H.  Yose,  for  wood 

10  00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


February  3 
February  5 

February  6 

Feb.  14 

<< 

March  10... 
March  13... 

u 

ll 

ll 

a 

March  23... 
April  22.... 

April  27.... 

n 

a 

June  14 

July  10 

Sept.  12.... 
Sept.  18.... 

u 

Sept.  24.... 

(c 

<( 

a 

<( 

1 « 
n 
<< 
u 
u 

It 

it 

u 

it 

it 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

(( 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

a 

It 

Sept.  25.... 


C.  P Duane,  damage  to  picture 

D.  O.  Mills  & Co.,  legal  tenders  for  Pest  Office 

stamps 

I.  N.  Hoag,  salary,  etc 

E.  M.  Skaggs,  use  horse  and  buggy 

H.  S.  Crocker,  for  printing 

Daniel  Flint,  premium  on  hops 

T.  C.  Birney,  premium  on  report 

W.  P.  McGarvey,  premium  on  report 

I.  N.  Hoag,  salary,  etc 

C.  Iser,  balance  on  premium 

J.  N.  Andrews,  engraving 

M.  S.  Taylor,  filling  diplomas 

D.  O.  Mills  & Co.,  legal  tenders  for  Post  Office 

stamps 

Massol  & Merwin,  for  wrapping  paper 

I.  N.  Hoag,  salary  for  March  and  April 

E.  Foster,  binding  books 

Russell  & Winterburn,  printing . 

H.  S.  Crocker,  printing 

Chase  & Boruck,  advertising 

T.  J.  McKim,  engineer 

John  Nickerson,  labor 

Miller  & Glascock,  horse  hire 

Peter  Humrich,  hack  hire 

William  Sutton,  police  at  Park 

P.  M.  Chapman,  horse  hire  for  Marshal 

N.  A.  Goodale,  carpenter  at  Park 

W.  Schacht,  sprinkling  street 

D.  H.  Norris,  night  wTatch  at  Hall 

Justin  Gates  & Bros.,  sundries 

C.  H.  Shear,  whitewashing  Park  fence 

Fitzsimmons,  gas-fitting  at  Hall 

I.  L.  Merrell,  lights  at  Hall 

Joseph  W.  Taylor,  police  at  Park 

Y.  W.  Gunn,  carpenter  at  Hall 

George  Schmeiser,  work  on  engine 

Edwards  & Co.,  stationery 

M.  & W.  Wilcox,  pumping  at  Park 

Thomas  Hansbrow,  for  stovepipe 

W.  H.  Sinclair,  labor  at  Hall 

H.  Clock,  cleaning  up  Hall 

Thomas  Byrnes,  cleaning  up  Hall 

E.  M.  Frey,  horse  hire 

Gas  Company,  for  gas 

I.  N.  Hoag,  salary 

Locke  & Lavenson,  sundries 

W.  Frazer,  use  of  lumber 

N.  L.  Drew  & Co.,  use  of  lumber 

Daily  Fecord,  advertising 

J.  B.  Gallar,  purse  won  by  Latham 


$100 

00 

10 

00 

153 

00 

10 

00 

3 

00 

25 

00 

25 

00 

50 

00 

161 

50 

1 

75 

2 

00 

5 

50 

15 

00 

1 

50 

300 

00 

250 

00 

108 

00 

75 

00 

50 

00 

185 

20 

24 

00 

48 

00 

2 

50 

24 

00 

60 

00 

26 

62 

13 

50 

12 

00 

5 

12 

40 

00 

56 

25 

30 

00 

24 

00 

94 

00 

75 

00 

27 

00 

50 

00 

6 

50 

15 

00 

9 

00 

9 

00 

30 

00 

108 

00 

750 

00 

39 

57 

123 

03 

171 

47 

20 

00 

400 

00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Sept.  25.... 

(C 

ll 

a 
it ' 
it 

a 

sc 

u 

u 

Si 

a 

ki 

Cl 


Sept.  15.... 

u 

u 

u 

Cl 

ll 

1C  . 
ll 
Cl 
ll 

u 

Cl 

ll 

ll 

l 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

li 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

(( 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 


B.  Bice,  purse  won  by  Young  America 

Thomas  White,  purse  won  by  Pilot 

B.  T.  O’Hanlon,  purse  won  by  Deringer 

A.  Musick,  purse  won  by  Helen  Moore  

J.  B.  Gallar,  purse  won  bjT  May  Queen 

W.  Porter,  purse  won  by  Fillmore 

Harris  Covey,  purse  won  by  Maid 

A.  M.  Stevenson,  purse  won  by  Shiloh 

C.  D.  Lusk,  purse  won  by  Pat.  McCune. 

Pat.  Farrell,  purse  won  by  Sorrel  Charley  and 

Lady  Clinton 

Pat.  Farrell,  purse  won  by  Grandee 

E.  M.  Skaggs,  purse  won  by  Dick  Gough 

Thomas  White,  purse  won  by  Pilot 

W.  H.  Tisdale,  purse  won  by  Jim  Hawkins 

PREMIUMS  PAID  AT  THE  PARK  BY  THE  TREASURER 
UPON  ORDER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  IN  ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH  THE  AWARDS  OF  COMMITTEES: 

A.  J.  Bhoads,  for  General  Taylor 

Henry  Hyser,  for  Henry  St.  Clair 

Edward  St.  Louis,  for  Young  Black  Eagle 

George  W.  Jacobs,  for  John  Conness 

A.  F.  Smith,  for  Bell 

Michael  Byan,  for  Fanny  Dooley 

C.  H.  Hoffman,  for  Seward  and  Lincoln 

Edward  Purdy,- for  Beck  and  Vie. 

William  K.  Squires,  for  Mac 

A.  M.  Stevenson,  for  Shiloh 

A.  M.  Stevenson,  for  Triune 

John  Hall,  for  Jonathan 

L.  P.  Marshall,  for  Ellen  Jordon  and  colt 

John  Hall,  for  Peggy  Binggold 

Abraham  Musick,  for  Ellen  Moore 

A.  M.  Stevenson,  for  Fanny  Harper 

J.  G.  McCracken,  for  David  Hill  and  ten  colts 

C.  H.  Shear,  for  Peggy  Magee  and  five  colts 

J.  G.  McCracken,  for  David  Hill 

J.  G.  McCracken,  for  David  Hill,  Jr 

J.  G.  McCracken,  for  Comet 

Francis  Graham,  for  Dolly  and  colt 

Edward  Fouke,  for  Mary  Blane 

G.  L.  Clark,  for  Maggie 

J.  G.  McCracken,  for  Mary  Ann 

J.  G.  McCracken,  for  Victoria  Bunyon 

H.  W.  Seales,  for  Iron  Duke 

John  S.  Wilson,  for  Highland  Chief. 

Wm.  C.  Meyer,  for  Cascades 

A.  H.  Cheeney,  for  Betsy 

George  Linn,  for  Nelly I 


Amount. 


$250  00 
400  00 
250  00 
200  00 
400  00 
400  00 
150  00 
400  00 
250  00 

500  00 
250  00 
500  00 
500  00 
300  00 


40  00 
20  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
20  00 
40  00 
40  00 
15  00 
50  00 
30  00 
20  00 
50  00 
40  00 
25  00 
50  00 
75  00 
40  00 
40  00 
20  00 
15  00 
40  00 
30  00 
20  00 
15  00 
10  00 
30  00 
15  00 
10  00 
30  00 
25  00 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  TIIE 


Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Sept.  15.... 

n 

it 

it 

n 

it 

n 

ll 

n 

a 

it 

It 

tl 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

It 

ll 

It 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

It 

ll 

It 

ll 

ll 

If 

ll 

It 

It 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

It 

ll 

It 

ll 


A.  T.  Leacbman,  for  Lexington 

W.  AY.  Burdell,  for  Stonewall  Jackson 

A.  T.  Leachman,  for  General  Grant 

A.  Parker,  for  Paul  Jones 

Joseph  Bauquier,  for  Kate  and  colt 

J.  D.  Barbee,  for  Sue  Kelson 

J.  S.  Barnes,  for  Nettie  Moore 

Sullivan  Treat,  for  Comet 

C.  H.  Shear,  for  Camp  Union 

Marion  Biggs,  for  Mollie  Pritcher 

Sullivan  Treat,  for  Dash 

W.  C.  Meyer,  for  six  colts 

A.  M.  Stevenson,  for  Shiloh 

John  Hall,  for  Pegg}^  Ringgold 

John  McLaughlin,  for  Liberty 

Thomas  Edwards,  for  Nancy  and  colt 

Miller  & Smith,  for  Juliet 

Miller  & Smith,  for  Kate  and  Mollie 

John  B.  Redmond,  for  AVater  Prince 

John  D.  Patterson,  for  Second  Duke  of  Oak  Home 

Robert  Bran  ton,  for  Duke  of  York 

Robert  Branton,  for  Pocahontas 

Robert  Branton,  for  Lady  Oxford 

J.  R.  Rose,  Napoleon 

Seneca  Daniels,  Medoc '. 

Seneca  Daniels,  Champion 

J.  R.  Rose,  Bloomfield 

Seneca  Daniels,  Fashion ! 

J.  R.  Rose,  Fancy 

J.  R.  Rose,  Beauty 

Isaac  Daniels,  Nancy 

Isaac  Daniels,  Victor 

J.  R.  Rose,  Annie 

Moses  Sprague,  Billy 

Robert  Branton,  Tulip 

H.  H.  Brainard,  Jessie 

Peter  Burnes,  Swan 

J.  B.  Redmond,  Lalla  Rookh 

Robert  Branton,  Pocahontas 

J.  V.  Sims,  Queen  of  Pacific 

Thomas  Cotter,  ram 

J.  D.  Patterson,  one  year  ram 

D.  D.  Satterfield,  best  three  ram  lambs 

Thomas  McConnell,  best  three  ewe  lambs,  two 

years 

Ellen  McConnell,  best  three  ewe  lambs,  one  year 

D.  D.  Satterfield,  best  five  ewe  lambs 

J.  D.  Patterson,  best  F.  M.  ram 

J.  D.  Patterson,  best  three  ram  lambs 

J.  D.  Patterson,  best  three  ewes,  throe  years 

Ellen  McConnell,  graded  ram,  two  years 


m 

00 

30 

00 

20 

00 

15 

00 

40 

00 

20 

00 

15 

00 

30 

00 

20 

00 

20 

00 

• 10 

00 

50 

00 

100 

00 

75 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

30 

00 

40 

00 

40 

00 

20 

00 

10 

00 

30 

00 

10 

00 

40 

00 

25 

00 

20 

00 

15 

00 

30 

00 

25 

00 

20 

00 

15 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

25 

00 

30 

00 

20 

00 

10 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

15 

00 

20 

00 

15 

00 

15 

00 

15 

00 

15 

00 

15 

00 

20 

00 

15 

00 

15 

00 

15 

00 
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Date. 

On  what  account. 

Amount. 

Sept.  15  ... 

D.  D.  Satterfield,  graded  ram,  one  year 

$10  00 

tt 

.Richards  & Taverner,  three  ram  lambs 

15  00 

tt 

Francis  Graham,  three  ewes,  two  years 

10  00 

u 

Thomas  Cotter,  three  ewes,  one  year .' 

10  00 

tt 

Richards  & Taverner,  five  ewe  lambs 

10  00 

tt 

J.  I) . Patterson,  best  ram 

25  00 

tt 

Ellen  McConnell,  best  ewe 

20  00 

tt 

Ellen  McConnell,  five  ewes,  aged 

25  00 

tt 

Norman  Woodbeck,  best  six  pigs... 

20  00 

Robert  Bran  ton,  best  large  sow,  two  years 

10  00 

tt 

Robert  Bran  ton,  best  large  sow,  one  year 

10  00 

tt 

P.  Barnes,  best  boar 

10  00 

tt 

R J.  Merkley,  premiums  for  fowls 

35  00 

Sept.  25.... 

Paid  B.  Dennery,  use  of  crockery 

41  50 

Sept.  27.... 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Benton,  premium  on  picture 

20  00 

u 

Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  diplomas  and  freight 

52  00 

Sept.  29.... 

Massol  & Merwin,  nails,  etc 

19  93 

<< 

Russell  & Wrinterburn,  printing 

10  00 

tt 

L.  E.  Cram,  horse  hire  for  Marshal 

48  00 

it 

Wm.  Fern,  premiums  on  vegetables 

32  00 

a 

Friend  & Terrv 

17  06 

it 

P.  H.  Murphy  premium  on  reaper 

10  00 

tt 

P.  H.  Murphy,  display  of  reapers,  etc 

5 00 

tt 

Treadwell  & Co.,  premium  reaper  and  mower 

10  00 

tt 

Baker  & Hamilton,  premium  on  mower 

10  00 

tt 

Baker  & Hamilton,  premium  on  cultivator 

5 00 

it 

Baker  & Hamilton,  premium  on  ploughs 

10  00 

it 

John  Mott,  premium  on  side-hill  plough 

5 00 

tt 

John  Mott,  premium  on  stubble  plough 

10  00 

tt 

B.  T.  Read}7,  premium  on  double  plough 

10  00 

it 

S.  W.  Prebble,  premium  on  knitting  machine 

5 00 

tt 

Jane  Brooks,  premium  on. wax  plant 

2 00 

it 

Mar}7  Hurd,  premium  on  chenille  work 

3 00 

tt 

Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook,  for  bead  embroidery 

3 00 

tt 

Hittie  Reynolds,  for  tatting  and  leather  work 

6 00 

tt 

L.  Klays,  for  embroidered  picture 

3 00 

tt 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Putnam,  for  ottoman  cover 

3 00 

tt 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  for  raised  worsted 

3 00 

tt 

Mrs.  Lyman  Wells,  for  embroidered  chair 

3 00 

it 

Mrs.  Lyman  Wells,  for  lamp  mat 

3 00 

tt 

Miss  Minnie  Tukey,  for  crochet  shawl 

2 00 

t: 

Chas.  Strobell,  for  best  cone  work 

3 00 

tt 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Lowell,  for  best  worked  quilt 

3 00 

tt 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Lytle,  for  best  wax  fruit 

2 00 

it 

Mrs.  E.  Blake,  for  best  woolen  socks 

2 00 

it 

T.  Hansbrow,  best  stove  and  range 

10  00 

tt 

J.  Iiopley,  for  best  furniture  of  many  varieties... 

44  00 

tt 

Antone  Menke,  for  best  willow  ware 

3 00 

tt 

J.  E.  Parker,  for  best  set  of  carriage  harness 

5 00 

tt 

J.  Gates  & Bros.,  for  best  chemicals 

3 00 

tt 

M.  & A.  Wilcox,  best  mining  pump 

10  00 

8 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


Date. 


Ou  what  account. 


Sept.  29.... 

u 

a 

it 

«< 

n 

n 

a 

a 

ll 

ll 

ll 

(( 

(( 

U 

ll 

ll 

li 

(( 
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1 1 
It 
ll 

a 

n 

■it 

tt 

li 

tt 

ll 

ll 

It 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 
IS 
ll 
ll 
ll 
'■  ll 
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0 “ 
ll 
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T.  Hansbrow,  for  best  irrigating  pump 

Gross  & Lambard,  for  best  iron  and  brass  work.... 

I.  L.  Merrelj,  best  asphaltum  for  roofs 

J.  Johnson,  best  collection  of  California  marine 

plants 

S.  E.  Phelps,  for  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer 

Edwards  & Co.,  for  best  stationery 

R.  Ireland,  for  best  brooms  and  matches 

Oschner  k Laauser,  for  best  wine  cask 

I.  L.  Merrell,  for  best  lanterns : 

A.  S.  Dickenson,  for  best  patent  lamps 

Mrs.  Mary  Chisman,  for  rug  and  cushion 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  crochet  bedspread 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Audrain,  crochet  work 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Holmes,  for  knit  tidy 

Miss  Clara  Henley,  for  needle  wTork 

Brown,  Grover  k Baker  machine 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Smith,  for  tatting  work 

G.  W.  Cord,  for  best  grape  crusher 

C.  D.  Turner,  detecting  money  drawer 

H.  C.  Bussey,  for  best  combination  lock 

Griffin  & Hayes,  best  hay  lifter 

W.  Grafton,  best  two  bushels  Chile  wheat 

E.  Kirkham,  best  two  bushels  American  wheat... 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Hurd,  for  best  peach  jelly 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Hurd,  best  blackberry  jelly 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Merkley,  for  best  preserved  quinces, 

peaches,  apples  and  plums 

A.  Bergman,  for  best  pickles,  etc 

J.  P.  Odbert,  for  best  apple  jelly 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  for  best  preserved  fruits  of 

various  kinds 

Mrs.  R.  Robinson,  for  best  variety  of  jellies 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Tiffey,  best  honey 

J.  R.  Nickerson,  best  tomato  catsup 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  best  white  wine,  one  year  old 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  best  exhibit  foreign  wines 

J.  R.  Nickerson,  best  red  wine,  one  year  old 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  best  ex.  wines  from  native  grapes. 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  best  brandy,  one  year  old 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  best  white  wine,  one  year  old,  from 

native  grape 

A.  Runyon,  best  onions  and  squashes 

R.  J.  Merkley,  best  beets,  potatoes  and  carrots... 

J.  S.  Pond,  for  sugar  beets  and  melons 

J.  R.  Nickerson,  for  best  forty  varieties  of  apples. 
A.  Runyon,  for  best  twenty  varieties  of  apples... 
J.  R.  Nickerson,  for  best  forty  varieties  of  pears. 

A.  Runyon,  for  best  twelve  varieties  of  pears 

J.  R.  Nickerson,  for  best  twelve  varieties  plums.. 
James  Brooks,  for  best  variety  plums 


Amount. 


$10  00 
5 00 
3 00 

3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
5 00 
3 00 
5 00 
3 00 
3 00 
5 00 
10  00 
10  00 
3 00 
3 00 

12  00 
16  00 
3 00 

18  00 
10  00 
5 00 
3 00  * 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 

5 00 

6 00 
26  00 

7 00 
15  00 
10  00 
15  00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 
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Date. 
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On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  best  variety  quinces 

J.  R.  Nickerson,  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

native  grapes 

J.  R.  Nickerson,  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

foreign  grapes 

J.  R.  Nickerson,  greatest  number  of  varieties  of 

figs 

J.  R.  Nickerson,  greatest  variety  of  dried  fruits.. 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  best  twenty-four  pounds  raisins.... 

J R.  Nickerson,  best  ten  pounds  dried  prunes 

E.  Pierce,  best  soft  shell  almonds 

J.  S.  Pond,  best  peanuts 

R.  J.  Merkley,  best  bread 

Mrs.  Ckisman,  for  chair 

Louis  A.  Smidt,  pictures 

Kate  Crocker,  for  best  cake 

T.  J.  Thompson,  for  hay 

O.  S.  Carroll,  for  labor  at  Park 

Deuel,  Griffitts  & Co.,  for  sundries 

W.  P.  Coleman,  for  expenditures 

W.  T.  Crowell,  for  clerking  at  Hall 

C.  A.  Stevens,  for  clerking  at  Hall 

James  L.  Barnes,  for  police  at  Park 

George  P.  Warner,  clerk  at  Park 

John  Tingman,  collector  at  Park 

L.  Preston,  labor  at  Park 

A.  G.  Hoagland,  clerk  at  Park 

Hiram  Clock,  labor  at  Hall 

Benjamin  Bullard,  clerk  at  Hall 

C.  E.  Crocker,  collector  at  Park 

E.  H.  Caffrey,  collector  at  Park 

F.  Klotz,  for  wood 

Huntington  & Hopkins,  sundries 

J.  Carlton,  labor  at  Park 

J.  W.  Hall,  doorkeeper  at  Hall...  

T.  Byrnes,  labor  at  Hall 

T.  Sullivan,  labor  at  Park 

B.  R.  Crocker,  hay,  etc 

William  Mahan,  labor  at  Park 

L.  B.  Drew,  doorkeeper  at  Hall 

A.  Edrington,  labor  at  Park 

N.  B.  Kendall,  collector  at  Park 

T.  H.  Hale,  watch  at  Hall 

Galloway,  labor  at  Park 

G.  A.  Cantine,  labor  at  Hall 

Francis  Graham,  old  premium 

E.  Kile,  labor  at  Park 

David  Wood,  carpenter  at  Hall 

O.  T.  Davis,  premium  on  fruit 

Mrs  W.  W.  Marvin,  premiums  on  fruit 

Lyman  Allen,  for  straw 


$5  00 

5 00 

5 00 

3 00 
20  00 
10  00 
10  00 
3 00 
2 00 
3 00 
5 00 
3 00 
1 00 
143  75 
95  00 
12  25 
5 50 
64  00 
28  00 
24  00 
36  00 
16  00 
24  00 
24  00 
36  00 

32  00 
24  00 
24  00 

33  75 
60  38 
28  50 
24  00 
45  00 
22  50 

205  42 

34  00 
24  00 
27  50 
24  00 
36  00 
15  00 
15  00 

5 00 

39  00 

40  00 
2 00 

19  00 
83  60 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


Date. 

On  what  account. 

Amount. 

Oct.  1 

Mrs.  Blackleach,  scarfs,  etc 

$17  75 

n 

Hamburger  & Co.,  ribbons,  etc 

23  00 

n 

California  Farmer,  advertising 

50  00 

it 

James  Anthony  & Co.,  advertising 

152  37 

ll 

Captain  Deal,  police  at  Park 

24  00 

It 

Thomas  McIntyre,  police  at  Park 

25  00 

ll 

Thomas  Baker,  Superintendent  at  Hall 

55  00 

ll 

E.  L.  Bampton,  collector  at  Park 

24  00 

a 

C.  Daniels,  calking  at  Hall 

5 50 

ll 

S.  Lipman,  merchandise..  . .*. 

2 00 

ll 

Thomas  Byrnes,  labor 

87  00 

ll 

Orleans  Hotel,  rooms  for  guests 

23  00 

ll 

J.  Johnson,  boxing  trees 

130  00 

ll 

J.  Q.  A.  Warren,  premium 

50  00 

il 

T.  F.  Glover,  clerk  at  Park 

24  00 

ll 

J.  Johnson,  labor  at  Hall 

36  00 

It 

Philip  Cohn,  setting  glass 

3 00 

ll 

George  Whitlock,  labor  at  Hall 

61  00 

It 

Thomas  C.  May,  drayage,  etc 

65  50 

(( 

Mrs.  Johnson,  stewardess 

21  00 

a 

McAlister,  labor  at  Hall 

20  00 

n 

Ca^n,  painting  sign 

9 00 

<( 

Ireland  & Eldred,  for  brooms 

6 50 

it 

M.  E.  Eose,  boring  wells 

14  00 

n 

Fourth  Infantry  Band 

500  00 

ii 

Toll’s  Hotel,  hack  hire 

12  00 

n 

D.  L.  Perkins,  premiums 

22  00 

. it 

F.  L.  Jjardner,  Superintendent  of  Hall 

40  00 

n 

J.  T.  Eoberts,  doorkeeper  at  Hall 

24  00 

u 

Sacramento  Gas  Company 

92  70 

<< 

A.  S.  Taylor,  collector  at  Park 

24  00 

ic 

David  Cox,  labor  at  Park f. 

20  00 

u 

J.  F.  Clark,  clerk  at  Hall 

54  00 

u 

S.  W.  Burke,  doorkeeper  at  Park 

24  00 

it 

J.  E.  Smith,  clerk  at  Hall 

30  00 

ti 

A.  Prentice,  clerk  at  Hall 

8 00 

it 

B.  E.  Patten,  clerk  at  Hall 

24  00 

it 

J.  Eenz,  setting  glass 

7 00 

tc 

C.  H.  Krebs,  setting  glass 

8 75 

it 

J.  Eoller,  watch  at  Hall 

28  00 

it 

Frost  & Bibbens,  posting  bills 

25  00 

u 

E.  B.  Ryan,  clerk  at  Park 

35  00 

ii 

Jerome  Madden,  clerk  at  Park 

25  0C 

it 

John  Isaac,  police  at  Park 

24  00 

ii 

William  Sharp,  use  of  cloth 

72  00 

ii 

H.  S.  Crocker,  printing 

82  75 

ii 

Hill  & Knaught,  premium 

13  00 

n 

Daily  Bee,  advertising 

24  50 

u 

S.  E.  Herrick,  premiums 

3 00 

it 

E.  P.  Aiken,  premium  on  butter 

10  00 

it 

E.  J.  Merkley,  premium  on  vegetables 

10  00 
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Date. 


Oct.  1. 

u 

ti 

it 

u 

u 

a 

u 

c( 

(( 

it 

ll 

ll 

it 

n 

ll 

ll 

■ u 
u 
n 
a 

ll 

u 

ll 

It 

it 

u 

a 

u 

u 

n 

u 

a 

u 

a 

it 

ll 

u 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

c< 

ll 

ll 


On  what  account. 


R.  J.  Merkley,  premium  on  vegetables 

Jennie  Dwinell,  premium 

0.  S.  Lowell,  for  old  warrant 

N.  L.  Drew  & Co.,  for  old  warrant 

Briggs  & Haskell,  premium  on  apples,  etc. 

C.  Crocker,  for  old  warrant 

Huntington  & Hopkins,  for  old  warrant... 
M.  R.  Rose,  for  old  warrant 

B.  F.  Hastings,  for  old  warrant 

William  Yule,  on  old  warrant 

A.  P.  Smith,  premiums  on  stock  and  fruit. 

Friend  & Terry,  old  warrant 

John  Rider,  for  old  warrants 

Locke  & Lavenson,  for  old  warrants 

George  H.  Swinerton,  for  old  warrants.... 

W.  F.  Knox,  for  old  warrants 

H.  Wachhorst,  two  goblets 

M.  S.  Taylor,  filling  diplomas 

D.  W.  Earl,  old  warrant 

J.  G.  Allmond,  premiums 

P.  Caduc,  for  ice 

W.  H.  Devalin,  premium 

Mart  Taylor,  filling  diplomas 

A.  H.  McDonald,  premium 

John  Smith,  premium 

E.  M.  Smith,  premium 

E.  T.  Anthony,  repacking  goods 

Sacramento  Bee,  advertising 

M.  B.  Bullard,  premium 

James  Lansing,  costs  on  taxes 

George  H.  Baker,  diplomas 

H.  M.  Larue,  premiums... 

1.  N.  Hoag,  salary  for  October 

R.  Liddle  & Co.,  premiums 

M.  S.  Taylor,  filling  diplomas 

C.  F.  Reed,  expenditures 

I.  N.  Hoag,  expenditures  and  salary 

B.  R.  Crocker,  expenditures 

C.  Crocker,  balance  on  old  warrant 

Joseph  Shaw,  old  warrant 

Charles  E.  Baine,  old  warrant 

William  Schacht,  sprinkling  street 

J.  Johnson, labor 

Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  diplomas 

M.  S.  Taylor,  filling  diplomas 

W.  Moorhead,  old  warrant 

E.  M.  Skaggs 

H.  Wachhorst,  silver  for  premiums 

Philip  Caduc,  for  coal 

D.  O.  Mills  & Co.,  legal  tenders 

I.  N.  Hoag,  salary,  etc 


Amount. 


$1 

00 

3 

00 

195 

84 

318 

28 

20 

00 

199 

10 

12 

26 

17 

50 

75 

00 

145 

53 

81 

00 

119 

30 

240 

98 

82 

65 

30 

00 

51 

03 

24 

00 

17 

55 

213 

34 

15 

00 

19 

80 

3 

00 

11 

05 

2 

00 

2 

00 

7 

50 

5 

00 

5 

00 

3 

00 

118 

45 

21 

50 

10 

00 

150 

00 

10 

00 

9 

75 

500 

00 

307 

52 

15 

00 

50 

00 

10 

00 

5 

00 

6 

22 

18 

00 

11 

00 

6 

60 

20 

00 

14 

50 

35 

50 

2 

75 

11 

25 

150 

75 
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Hate. 

On  what  account. 

Amount. 

Oct.  1 

William  Yule,  old  warrant 

$96  00 

u 

N.  Gr.  Curtis,  old  warrant 

704  00 

u 

Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  old  warrant 

10  50 

u 

John  Boche,  old  warrant 

17  75 

u 

M.  Pasquier,  mending  flag 

3 00 

u 

Hammond  & Co.,  old  warrant 

14  22 

Whole  expenditure 

$19,639  96 

Cash  on  hard ?. 

721  89 

Cash  received 

Old  indebtedness  paid  since  last  report,  including 
one  note  not  included  in  account  of  last  year, 

$20,361  85 

compromised 

Balance  outstanding,  all  in  hands  of  one  party, 

$3,693  44 

including  interest  to  date 

$3,851  30 
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MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD. 


DEATH  OF  R.  J.  WALSH. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  President 
Beed,  in  a few  appropriate  remarks,  called  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  the  fact  of  the  death  of  one  of  their  number,  the  late  B.  J.  Walsh, 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of  appropriate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Board.  The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  thereupon  drawn 
up  by  the  Secretary  and  submitted  to  the  Board,  and  passed  unani- 
mously : 

Whereas,  one  of  the  members  of  this  Board,  Bichard  J.  Walsh,  of 
Colusa.,  Colusa  County,  has  been  removed  by  death  since  our  last  meet- 
ing, and  that  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  some  record  should  be  made 
of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  him  to  this  Society  and  to  the 
cause  of  agriculture  in  this  State,  and  also  of  the  sincere  sorrow  of  the 
members  of  this  Board;  therefore 

Resolved , That  in  the  death  of  B.  J.  Walsh  we  deplore  the  loss  of  one 
whose  wise  counsels,  generous  liberality  and  efficient  services  have  been 
of  great  value  to  the  enterprise  in  which  we  are  engaged ; whose  intelli- 
gence and  energy  in  advancing  the  art  and  science  of’  agriculture  have 
presented  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  and  entitle  him  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  farmers  of  the  State.  He  was  a man  whose  soundness  of 
judgment,  sincerity  of  purpose,  purity  of  character,  cordiality  of  man- 
ners, kindness  of  heart  and  high  social  qualities  won  the  esteem,  the 
confidence  and  the  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Resolved ',  That  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  minutes 
of  this  Board,  and  a copy  of  the  same,  duly  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary,  be  presented  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  with  the 
assurances  of  our  sincere  sympathy  in  her  bereavement. 

election  of  officers. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  unanimously  re-elected  the  present 
incumbents,  I.  N.  Hoag  for  Secretary  and  B.  T.  Brown  for  Treasurer. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

The  President  announced  the  Standing  Committees,  as  follows : 
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Finance — The  President  and  Secretary  (ex  officio)  and  Mills. 

Library — The  Secretary  (ex  officio),  Wheeler  and  Beck. 

Publication — The  President  and  Secretary  (ex  officio)  and  Coleman. 

Visiting — Carroll,  Crocker  and  Eichardson. 

PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carroll,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved , That  this  Board  deem  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  this 
State  be  represented  at  the  “ Universal  Exposition  ” to  be  held  at  Paris, 
commencing  on  the  first  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  by 
samples  of  her  agricultural,  horticultural,  manufacturing  and  mineral 
products. 

Resolved , That  we  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  above  object,  and  that  we  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  State  to 
second  our  efforts  in  the  premises;  also,  that  the  Secretary  be  author- 
ized to  issue  the  necessary  circulars,  giving  the  necessary  information, 
and  calling  for  contributions  of  articles  representing  the  various  indus- 
tries of  the  State,  to  be  collected  before  and  at  the  next  Fair,  prepara- 
tory to  shipment  to  Paris. 

The  President  and  Secretary  were  appointed  a Committee  to  revise 
the  Premium  List  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  the  eleventh,  at  eight  o’clock  p.  m. 

RE-ASSEMBLED. 

On  May  eleventh,  at  eight  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  Board  met,  as  per 
adjournment. 

President  Eeed  in  the  chair,  and  Trustees  Mills,  Carroll,  Crocker  and 
Coleman  present. 

The  Committee  on  Premium  List  reported  a full  list,  which,  after  a 
few  amendments,  was  adopted. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a Director,  in  place  of 
E.  J.  Walsh,  deceased,  and  E.  B.  Woodward  of  San  Francisco  was 
elected. 

By  invitation  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Louis  Prevost,  who  was  feeding  some 
silkworms  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Pavilion,  appeared  before  them  and 
in  his  enthusiastic  and  interesting  manner  related  some  of  his  expe- 
rience and  views  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  silk  culture  into  this 
State.  When  retiring  he  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  members  of  the  Board  and  its  officers  in  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  a hope  that  he  would 
live  to  see  his  fondest  ambition  realized — to  see  his  adopted  State,  Cali- 
fornia, producing  all  the  silk  her  people  wranted  for  consumption. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  with  a desire  to  encour- 
age the  enterprise  of  silk  culture  in  this  State,  the  Board  passed  the 
following  resolution  : 

Resolved , That  this  Board  commend  the  untiring  zeal  and  industry 
manifested  by  L.  Prevost  in  overcoming  the  man}7"  difficulties  he  has 
encountered  in  his  efforts  to  prove  this  State  adapted  to  the  important 
industry  of  silk  culture,  and  by  improvement  in  management  and  econ- 
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omj  in  labor  to  render  the  business  not  only  practicable  but  profitable, 
and  we  congratulate  him  and  the  people  of  this  State  upon  the  success 
with  which  his  efforts  have  been  attended,  and  upon  the  prospect  that 
the  industries  of-  silk  culture  and  manufacture  will  soon  rank  among 
the  leading  industries  of  the  State. 

9 


♦ 
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PRERARATIONS  FOR  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 


Under  the  authority  given  the  Secretary,  he  opened  correspondence 
with  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  and  with  Captain  O.  Eldridge,  agent  for  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  secured  the  interest  of  both  com- 
panies in  behalf  of  a creditable  representation  of  the  products  of  the 
State  at  Paris,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  former  company  very  liberally 
proposed  to  take  charge  of  all  freight  from  the  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety for  the  Exposition,  at  San  Francisco,  and  deliver  it  to  the  United 
States  Agent  at  New  York,  free  of  charge,  and  the  latter  to  transport 
the  same  on  their  steamers  free. 

Having  secured  this  favorable  arrangement  he  issued  the  following 
circular — which  was  sent  all  over  the  State,  to  individuals  and  to  the 
press.  Many  of  the  latter  took  up  the  subject  in  good  earnest  and 
urged  the  people  to  become  exhibitors  and  send  on  their  products : 

World’s  Fair , or  Universal  Exposition , to  be  held  at  Paris,  commencing  April 
first , and  ending  October  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

To. the  People  of  California  : The  above  exhibition  of  the  products 
of  the  industries  of  the  world  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. All  the  nations  are  invited  and  will  probably  take  part,  and 
place  on  exhibition  for  comparison  with  each  other,  and  with  all  others, 
the  substantial  evidences  of  their  resources,  prosperity  and  civilization. 

The  world  will  be  the  audience  and  the  judge  of  the  relative  position 
to  which  each  nation  ihd  State  is  entitled  in  this  peaceful  and  honorable 
strife  for  precedence.  Congress  has  wisely  determined  that  the  United 
States  shall  enter  the  -list  of  competitors  for  the  first  rank  in  the  world’s 
march  of  real  and  civilizing  improvement,  and  has  appropriated  $100,- 
000  to  assist  the  people  in  securing  for  themselves  the  much  coveted 
distinction  and  the  consequent  benefits  to  our  common  country.  Our 
own  Legislature  and  our  State  authorities  having  failed  to  take  any 
steps  to  secure  the  representation  of  our  noble  State,  with  her  boundless 
resources  and  valuable  productions,  on  this  great  occasion,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  fully  appreciating  the  importance  as  well  as  the  extent 
and  responsibility  of  the  undertaking,  have  determined  to  place  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  agriculture,  horticulture,  the  mines  and  manufactures  of 
California  by  the  side  of  those  of  her  sister  States  and  of  the  other 
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States  of  the  world,  and  respectfully  ask  the  fair  comparison  and  candid 
decision  of  the  people  who  may  examine  them.  In  this  undertaking,  to 
be  successful,  the  Board  will  need,  and  earnestly  and  confidently  ask 
the  co-operation  and  personal  assistance  of  every  man  and  woman  who 
has  the  prosperity  of  our  State  at  heart,  and  who  can  contribute  any- 
thing of  interest  or  value  to  California’s  exhibition  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

The  following  is  the  joint  resolution  which  Congress  has  adopted  in 
aid  of  the  exhibition  of  the  United  States.  It  provides  for  securing  all 
the  advantages  to  our  country  of  such  an  undertaking,  an(}  will  serve  to 
give  to  all  a correct  idea  of  those  advantages  as  applicable  to  our  own 
State  : 

First — That  $48,000  may  be  expended  in  procuring  the  necessary  fur- 
niture, fixtures,  etc.,  to  properly  exhibit  what  is  sent  there  from  this 
country. 

Second — That  agents  may  be  emplojmd  in  New  York  and  Paris,  at 
$2,000  each  per  year,  and  four  clerks  in  each  city  at  salaries  of  $1,400 
and  $1,600  each,  respectively. 

Third — That  ten  professional  and  scientific  Commissioners  may  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  at  a salary  per  annum  of  $1,000,  to  investi- 
gate the  ten  groups  of  productions  of  our  industry  and  ingenuity  and 
report  their  views  in  conjunction  with  facts  concerning  thcpj^rosperity 
of  the  world  and  evidences  of  civilization  there  exposed. 

Four-th — Governors  of  States  are  requested  to  invite  the  patriotic  peo- 
ple of  their  respective  States  to  assist  in  the  proper  representation  of 
the  handiwork  of  our  artisans  and  the  prolific  sources  of.  the  material 
wealth  with  which  our  land  is  blessed. 

Fifth — That  the  ten  Commissioners  are  to  be  selected  from  the  various 
sections  of  the  Union. 

Sixth — That  all  Agents,  Commissioners,  Clerks  or  any  other  employes 
authorized  by  this  resolution  shall  not  serve  more  than  one  year. 

Seventh — That  the  President  may  detail  war  vessels  to  transport  to 
France  such  articles  as  persons  may  wish  to  exhibit. 

Eighth — That  the  general  appropriation  is  limited  to  $100,000. 

All  articles  intended  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  will  be  received  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Agricultural  Hall,  in  Sacramento,  at  an3^  time 
before  the  tenth  day  of  September  next;  will  be  exhibited  at  our  State 
Fair,  and  then  shipped,  free  of  expense,  to  New  York,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment agent  will  receive  and  forward  them  to  Paris,  and,  if  desired, 
will  be  returned  free.  The  Board  will  have  a representative  at  Paris 
who  will  give  the  necessary  attention  to  all  articles  forwarded  by  them 
for  exhibition. 

With  all  these  facilities  the  Board,  with  confidence,  call  on  the  people 
of  California  to  make  for  our  State  a creditable  representation  of  all  the 
products  of  our  industries  and  resources  at  this  great  Fair  of  the  World. 

The  benefits  to  be  secured  for  California  by  a good  display  on  the 
occasion  are  too  obvious  to  require  enumeration  or  mention. 

Having  done  this,  hundreds  of  especial  letters  were  written  to  indi- 
viduals, urging  them  personally  to  send  on  articles  for  the  Exposition. 
But  very  little  success  attended  all  these  efforts — so  slow  are  our  people 
to  move  in  any  enterprise,  especially  a new  one,  unless  they  can  begin 
to  pick  up  the  dollars  from  the  very  start — and  hence  the  necessity  of 
aid  or  inducement  from  the  State  when  any  common  benefit  is  expected 
to  ensue.  No  one  individual  in  this  country  desires  to  lay  out  his  indi- 
vidual money  to  produce  a result  that  will  be  of  no  more  value  or  ben- 
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efit  to  him  than  to  any  other  citizen  of  the  State;  and  it  is  realty  not 
right  or  proper  that  he  should  be  called  on  to  do  so.  The  truth  is,  our 
Legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six  should  have  given  moral  sanction  and  substantial  aid  to  this 
enterprise,  and  thus  have  secured  a proper  representation  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  State  at  this  great  exhibition;  and  then  they  should  have 
provided  for  the  payment  of  a competent  man  to  go  there  in  charge  of 
them,  to  exhibit  and  explain  them,  and  to  place  before  the  people  of  the 
Old  World  the  advantages  our  State  possesses  for  immigrants  over  any 
of  our  sister  States. 

One  of  the  best  opportunities  for  spreading  useful  and  timely  informa- 
tion at  a most  desirable  place  was  thus  lost  to  the  State.  No  one  who 
shall  read  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  lecture,  or  Professor  Blake’s  report,  pub- 
lished in  this  volume,  will  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  proposition. 

LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 

After  all  the  trouble  and  pains  of  the  Society,  the  following  meagre 
list  embraces  all  that  was  sent  by  them  to  the  Exposition  : 

Four  ea^i  assorted  wines,  from  B.  N.  Bugbey,  of  Natoma  Vineyard, 
SacramentoCounty. 

Three  cases  from  Dr.  J.  Strentzel,  of  the  Alhambra  Vineyard,  Contra 
Costa  County. 

One  case  fromC.  Detten,  San  Joaquin  County. 

One  case  from  Williams  & Wilson,  of  the  Golden  State  Vineyard, 
Santa  Clara  County. 

Four  cases  from  Matthew  Keller,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Six  cases  from  Kohler  & Frohling,  of  Los  Angeles. 

One  bale  of  hops,  from  Flint  & Haynie,  of  Sacramento  County. 

One  box,  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  varieties  of  garden  seeds, 
and  four  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  from  D.  L.  Perkins,  of  Alameda  County. 

One  box  of  raisins  and  one  box  of  dried  figs,  from  J.  R.  Nickerson,  of 
Placer  County. 

One  case  of  hats,  from  J.  C.  Meussdorffer  of  Sacramento. 

One  steam  pump,  from  C.  H.  Harrison  of  San  Francisco. 

A few  specimens  of  minerals,  from  the  Cabinet  of  the  Society. 

Some  other  articles  were  received  and  turned  over  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  and  forwarded  by  them. 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  Edgar  Mills  of  Sacramento  and 
K.  B.  Woodward  of  San  Francisco,  were  commissioned  as  delegates 
from  the  Society  and  attended  the  Exposition.  Also,  Professor  William 
P.  Blake,  the  Geologist  to  the  Board,  and  Dr.  T.  M.  Logan,  the  Meteor- 
ologist to  the  Board,  went  as  delegates.  Professor  Blake  was  also 
commissioned  by  the  Governor — under  a resolution  by  the  Legislature — 
but  no  money  was  appropriated  for  his  pay,  or  even  to  bear  his  expenses 
or  any  part  thereof.  Justice  to  Professor  Blake  and  the  dignity  of  the 
State  would  dictate  that  he  should  yet  be  paid  for  his  disinterested  ser- 
vices and  his  valuable  report. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  California  will  never  let  another  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  her  own  interests  at  so  little  cost  pass  unimproved. 
For  an  account  of  the  Exposition  and  the  California  products  at  it, 
reference  is  made  to  Professor  Blake’s  report  and  Mr.  Wadsworth’s 
lecture. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS. 


BY  CHARLES  F.  REED,  PRESIDENT. 


DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  S 0 C IE  T Y , S E P TE  M B E R 1 0,  1 8 6 6. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  oe  the  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety : I congratulate  you  to-night  upon  this  auspicious  meeting.  The  occa- 
sion which  has  brought  us  together  is  pregnant  with  noble  objects.  We 
are  assembled  here  this  evening  not  as  the  representatives  of  any  partic- 
ular theory  or  practice  in  any  department  of  life,  nor  as  the  exponents  of 
any  particular  creed,  political,  sectional  or  otherwise.  We  come  together 
not  as  agriculturists,  seeking  the  advancement  exclusively  of  our  own 
special  interests ; we  come  not  as  miners,  to  devise  schemes  for  the  advan- 
tage alone  of  our  peculiar  and  hazardous  occupation;  nor  do  we  come 
as  mechanics  or  artists,  having  in  view  exclusively  improvements  in 
machinery  or  greater  perfection  in  the  arts.  We  are  assembled  here  the 
representatives  of  all  these  interests — the  conservators  and  improvers  of 
all  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  people  of  the  great  Empire  State  of 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Laying  aside  all  recollections  of  caste — all  differences  of  opinion — all 
distinctions  of  birth  or  occupation — let  us,  in  the  spirit  and  inspiration 
of  the  occasion,  unite  in  friendly  and  mutual  enjoyment,  in  ennobling 
and  beneficial  improvement. 

The  annual  Fairs  are  as  stations  by  the  wayside  on  the  journey  of  life, 
at  which,  as  travellers,  we  collect  together,  look  back  and  talk  over  the 
incidents,  and  caution  each  other  against  repeating  the  errors  of  the 
past,  and  drink  in  new  inspiration  and  intelligence,  and  form  new  reso- 
lutions for  better  and  greater  progress  in  the  future.  They  should  be, 
and  in  this  country  they  really  are,  the  workingman’s  and  working- 
woman’s  holiday — the  practical  industrial  colleges  for  the  people — the 
beacon  lights  to  lead  us  to  avoid  the  shoals  of  failure  and  disappointment 
and  guide  us  on  to  a higher  civilization  and  more  perfect  state  of 
existence. 
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This  hall  to-night  presents  a comprehensive  index  of  the  present  stage 
of  the  civilization  of  the  world.  It  opens  before  our  eyes  a great  vol- 
ume, in  which  is  faithfully  recorded,  and  from  which  all  may  correctly 
read,  the  true  difference  between  man  in  a cultivated  state  and  man  as  a 
savage. 

This  collecting  together  within  our  view  the  many  rich  products  of 
the  varied  soils  and  climates  of  our  mountains  and  valleys,  of  our  sea- 
coasts  and  river  borders,  affords  our  farmers  and  horticulturists  rare 
opportunities  for  comparison  of  notes,  interchange  of  experiences  and 
opinions,  and  consequent  valuable  improvements.  The  miner  sees  here 
specimens  of  our  mineral  deposits,  collected  from  every  nook  and  corner 
of  our  great  State,  whose  auriferous  soil  is  so  studded  with  gems  of 
priceless  value,  whose  gorgeous  mountains  are  so  rich  with  ledges  of 
exhaustless  wealth,  and  whose  whole  surface  is  so  marvelous  and  anom- 
alous in  geological  formation.  He  compares  these  specimens  one  with 
another;  he  learns  from  their  labels  the  particular  location  from  which 
each  was  taken;  observes  by  their  classification  the  geological  formation 
of  that  locality,  and  comparing  these  items  with  his  own  past  experi- 
ence, he  goes  back  to  his  employment,  if  not  a more  scientific,  yet  cer- 
tainly a more  close  and  practical  observer — a more  skillful  and  successful 
miner. 

The  ingenious  mechanic,  the  skilful  artisan,  the  practical  inventor,  the 
tasteful  artist,  the  profound  professional  man,  the  learned  historian  and 
the  sagacious  statesman — all  here  find  prolific  food  for  reflection  and  use- 
ful lessons  for  improvement,  each  in  his  own  particular  calling  or  occu- 
pation. 

Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  exhibitions  like  the  one  before  us  tend 
to  promote,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
contribute  to  the  comforts,  the  enjoyments  and  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race. 

The  ladies,  too — who  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  a second  and  better- 
directed  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Almighty  in  the  creation  of  the  human 
family,  and  consequently  a great  improvement  on  the  production  of  his 
first  effort,  man — even  they  find  here  the  wonderful,  I bad  almost  said 
intelligent  sewing  and  knitting  machines,  with  which  they  contrive, 
with  so  much  greater  ease  and  facility,  to  beautify,  with  the  adornments 
of  art,  their  own  fair  forms. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  various  other  ingenious  machines,  all  of 
which  are  contributing  so  much  to  mitigate  the  drudgery  of  life  and 
bring  comfort,  intelligence  and  happiness  to  every  household,  and  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  improvement  to  mankind. 

To  the  general  observer  and  to  the  real  philanthropist,  these  exhibi- 
tions of  progress  are  rare  feasts  of  enjoyment.  They  suggest  instructive 
reflections  upon  the  past  and  warrant  high  anticipations  of  a bright  des- 
tiny in  the  future.  But  a few  years  since  nearly  all  the  labor  on  our 
farms  and  in  our  workshops  was  done  by  hand  or  with  implements  so 
clumsy  that  they  were  of  but  little  value. 

The  plough — the  great  pioneer  and  type  of  all  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments— has  received  all  its  important  improvements  since  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  first  iron  plough  was  made  by  a farmer  in  Scotland,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  four — only  sixty  years  ago.  Up' to  this  time  all  the  ploughs 
used  in  the  world  were  mere  wooden  contrivances  but  little  superior  to 
the  crooked  branches  of  willow  described  by  Virgil  in  his  pastoral  poems, 
and  used  by  the  ancient  Roman. 
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The  first  cast-iron  plough  ever  made  was  patented  by  Charles  Hew- 
bold,  of  New  Jersey,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  since 
that  time  the  improvements  made  to  that  instrument — and  principally 
by  the  genius  of  American  mechanics — and  the  consequent  extended  use 
of  it,  have  revolutionized  the  agriculture  of  the  world. 

One  man  with  eight  horses  and  a gang-plough,  and  the  improved  har- 
rows and  cultivators  of  the  present  day,  will  do  more  and  better  work 
in  putting  in  grain  than  fifty  men  with  fifty  ploughs  and  two  hundred 
horses  three  quarters  of  a century  ago. 

Those  great  labor-saving  machines,  the  reaper  and  mower,  are  of 
recent  origin.  The  first  American  patent  for  cutting  grain  was  issued 
to  Richard  French  and  J.  T.  Hawkins,  of  New  Jersey,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  three.  There  are  now  not  less  than  two  hundred  different 
kinds  in  use;  and  the  combined  product  of  American  manufactures  to 
the  present  time  is  over  three  thousand  reapers  and  mowers. 

The  great  importance  to  agriculture  of  these  machines  cannot  be 
estimated.  We  may  form  some  conception  of  the  increased  production 
of  the  grain  of  the  world  when  we  reflect  that  one  machine  will  cut  on 
an  average  ten  acres  of  grain  in  a day,  and  the  three  hundred  thousand 
all  at  work  at  the  same  time  would  cut  over  three  millions  of  acres  in 
twelve  hours — a work  greater  than  could  possibly  be  accomplished  by 
the  combined  labor  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
use  of  the  old-fashioned  implements — the  scythe  and  cradle.  And  yet, 
to  run  the  three  hundred  thousand  reapers  would  not  require  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  laborers — leaving,  according  to  the  esti- 
mated population  of  the  United  States,  over  fifty  millions  for  other 
employments. 

The  world  will  never  forget  those  who  have  been  foremost  in  improv- 
ing and  bringing  the  reaping  machine  into  use.  While  kings  and 
crowned  heads  will  be  forgotten,  the  names  of  Hussey,  Manny  and 
McCormick  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  time  shall  last,  as  the  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race — the  true  heroes  of  peace. 

The  improvements  in  threshing  machines  since  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  been  no  less  important,  and  their  effects 
upon  the  industries  of  the  world  no  less  striking. 

Within  the  memory  of  one  third  of  those  who  hear  me  to-night  much 
of  our  grain  was  threshed  by  the  original  process  of  tramping  it  out 
with  cattle  or  horses  on  a smooth  floor  or  circular  space  of  ground  in  the 
open  air.  Such  was  almost  exclusively  the  mode  of  threshing  grain  in 
California  only  seventeen  years  since,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  took  pos- 
session of  this  country;  and  yet  to-day  the  threshing  machines  in  use  in 
California,  improved  by  our  California  mechanics,  and  managed  by  our 
California  farmers,  may  well  challenge  the  world  for  comparison  as  to 
finish  of  workmanship  or  rapidity  and  excellence  of  execution. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  the  effect  produced  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Old  World  by  one  of  Pitt’s  threshing  machines,  while  running  at 
the  World’s  Fair,  held  a few  years  since,  at  Paris.  A leading  French 
paper,  the  Moniteur,  said  of  it : “ This  machine  literally  devours  the 
sheaves  of  wheat — the  eye  cannot  follow  the  work  which  is  effected 
between  the  entrance  of  the  sheaves  and  the  end  of  the  operation.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  results  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  The  impres- 
sion which  this  spectacle  produced  on  the  Arab  Chiefs  was  profound.” 
And  we  are  told  by  another  writer  that  “ the  effect  was  no  less  won- 
derful on  the  Prince  Napoleon,  who  returned  twice  to  examine  the 
machine,  and  declared  it  was  ‘frightful  to  look  at/”  And  here  allow 
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me  to  remark,  parenthetically,  that  the  improvements  in  agricultural 
implements,  and  consequent  increase  of  agricultural  products  in  Amer- 
ica, are,  more  than  any  one  cause,  swelling  the  tide  of  immigration  from 
the  Old  to  the  New  World;  and  by  their  civilizing  influences  on  the 
masses,  causing  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  to  tremble  on  their 
thrones.  With  our  ploughs,  our  reapers  and  our  threshing  machines  we 
are  carrying  democracy  into  the  Old  World  and  undermining  the 
foundations  of  those  thrones  themselves.  Thus,  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  and  implements  of  peace,  we  are  banishing  from  the  world  the 
prime  causes  of  war.  We  are  driving  from  the  minds  of  mankind  pas- 
sion, ignorance  and  superstition,  and  substituting  in  their  stead  reason, 
intelligence  and  virtue. 

I have  spoken  of  a few  of  the  many  and  important  agricultural  imple- 
ments which  are  rapidly  coming  into  use,  and  which  are  producing  such 
a beneficial  influence  upon  the  wealth  and  rural  economy  of  the  nation. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  name  and  trace  the  effects  of  more  individual  dis- 
coveries. By  an  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  eighth  census  of 
the  United  States,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  effects  of  labor-saving 
machines  upon  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  cash  value  of  farms 
under  actual  cultivation  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  was  three  billion 
two  hundred  and  seventy-one  million  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty  their  value  had  increased  to  six  billion  six  hundred  and  forty- 
five  million  forty-five  thousand  and  seven  dollars,  more  than  doubling  in 
ten  years.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  implements  of  machinery 
for  their  cultivation  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  was  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  million  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars;  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty, 
two  hundred  and  forty-six  million  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars — an  increase  of  over  sixty-three  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  The  increase  of  population  during  the  same  period 
was  thirty-five  per  cent. — thus  showing  that  in  consequence  of  improve- 
ments and  more  general  use  of  agricultural  implements  the  wealth  of 
our  rural  population  is  increasing  much  faster,  more  than  twice  as  fast 
as  their  numbers.  Such  facts  are  highly^  gratifying  to  us  as  a nation, 
and  they  have  their  influence  upon  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
our  and  other  nations;  more  especially  when  our  improvements  in  fire- 
arms, artillery  and  iron-clad  Monitors  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
A nation  composed  of  a people  of  such  expansive  genius  and  unbounded 
energy  as  ours,  with  such  inexhaustible  resources,  ought,  at  least,  to  be 
respected  abroad. 

Now,  it  becomes  an  interesting  and  important  inquiry,  to  what  active 
causes  or  moving  incentives  are  to  be  ascribed  these  improvements  and 
consequent  increase  in  wealth  and  power  of  our  people.  We  have  seen 
that  the  principal  improvements  date  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  at  about  the  same  period  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  active  causes  which  induced  them  or  gave  them  such  a striking 
impulse.  In  looking  over  the  origin  of  a great  number  of  our  first  agri- 
cultural societies,  we  find  they  generally  have  their  date  about  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  first 
two  in  -the  United  States  having  been  established  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  in  South  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania.  These  were  rap- 
idly followed  by  the  establishment  in  nearly  all  the  States  in  the  Union 
of  similar  associations.  The  system  of  annual  Fairs  and  exhibitions 
of  farm  implements  and  farm  products  inaugurated  by  them  brought  the 
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people  together  in  honorable  emulation,  and  gave  them  opportunities  of 
observation  and  improvement,  which  thousands  of  years  of  isolated  and 
individual  exertion  and  experience  could  not  have  afforded  them — and 
we  have  noticed  some  of  the  results.  Yes,  fellow  members  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  to  just  such  associations  as  ours,  to  just  such  ex- 
ertions as  we  are  making,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  is  the  nation 
indebted  for  its  wealth,  its  power,  its  good  government  at  home,  its 
honor  and  consideration  abroad.  Through  such  societies  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  prepared  to  be  the  heroes,  not  only  in  war,  but  in 
peace ; fitted  to  become  the  heroes  of  any  emergency — whether  it  be  to 
put  down  a rebellion  with  the  sword  or  maintain  a principle  with  the 
ballot.  It  becomes  not  only  an  individual  interest,  but  a patriotic  duty 
we  owe  to  our  State  and  country,  to  support  these  associations  not  only 
with  our  money,  but  with  the  sanction  of  our  presence,  and  the  contri- 
bution of  our  handiwork  and  the  product  of  our  soil.  The  man  who 
does  not  think  it  will  pay  to  do  so  does  not  comprehend  his  own  interest 
or  his  duty  to  his  country. 

Many  of  you  have  to-day,  and  more  will  to-morrow,  visit  the  Fair 
Grounds  to  examine  the  splendid  specimens  of  stock  on  exhibition. 
The  plump,  long-bodied  and  short-legged  Berkshire  swine — the  fine- 
wooled  and  symmetrically-formed  Spanish  and  French  merino  sheep — 
the  broad-quartered,  velvet-coated  Durham  cattle — the  beautiful,  fleet- 
footed,  peerless  thoroughbred  horses — to  be  seen  there  are  all  the 
results  of  improvement  brought  about  by  observation  and  experiment, 
judgment  and  science,  learned  through  the  medium  of  agricultural  socie- 
ties. Without  the  judicious  crossing  of  approved  breeds  with  an  eye  to 
fleetness  in  trotting  and  running — without  the  systematic  traits  of  speed 
and  endurance  upon  the  race  track — without  superior  care  in  nursing 
and  feeding  for  a long  term  of  years,  and  through  many  generations  of 
their  ancestors,  the  renowned  “Dexter”  might  have  been  to-day  an 
insignificant  cart-horse,  and  the  celebrated  “Norfolk”  an  unknown 
English  hunter. 

The  improvement  of  the  speed,  endurance  an^  courage  of  our  horses 
is  fast  coming  to  be  recognized  by  our  best  informed  people  as  a great 
national  interest.  Those  best  qualified  to  judge  attribute  much  of  the 
success  of  the  rebel  cavalry  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  late  rebellion  to 
the  superiority  of  their  fine  blood  horses.  Those  who  object  to  the 
improvement  of  our  horses  in  this  manner  should  be  classed  with  the 
members  of  a Farmers’  Club  in  the  days  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  Thinking 
to  do  the  Club  a great  favor,  and  through  them  to  improve  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  shire,  he  presented  them  with  two  iron  ploughs  of  superior 
construction.  Upon  his  expressing  his  surprise,  when  he  next  visited 
them  and  found  the  old  wooden  ploughs  still  in  use,  one  of  the  members 
replied  : “ Sir,  we  tried  the  iron,  and  be  all  of  one  mind — that  they  made 
the  weeds  grow.” 

Only  half  a century  since  the  farm  laborers  destroyed  all  the  agri- 
cultural implements  in  a neighborhood  in  England  because,  as  they 
alleged,  the  use  of  them  was  an  infringement  on  their  rights  to  labor. 
The  same  blind  prejudice  exists  to  some  extent  among  certain  classes, 
even  to  this  day,  against  railroads — the  most  effective  agency  for  the 
development -of  the  resources  of  a country  yet  known.  If,  then,  the 
Pacific  Eailroad  shall  have  been  completed,  and  the  iron  horse  shall  have 
been  fully  groomed,  trained  and  let  loose  upon  the  track  for  that  long 
race  across  the  continent,  then  a new  era  will  dawn  upon  the  agriculture 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Then  you  who  are  exhibiting  your  superior  grains, 
10 
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your  unequalled  vegetables  and  fruits,  your  delicious  grapes  and  wines, 
your  fine  wool,  cotton  and  silk,  an'd  the  California  fabrics  manufactured 
from  each;  you,  at  this  State  Fair,  who  have  brought  down  here  from 
the  mountains  the  magnificent  evidences  of  the  boundless  resources  of 
our  mines ; and  you  who  have  on  exhibition  at  the  Stock  Grounds  your 
fine-wooled  sheep,  your  Cashmere  goats,  your  beautiful  and  substantial 
cattle  and  matchless  horses — will  there  meet  your  Eastern  brothers  in 
honorable  and  proud  competition  for  the  favorable  judgment  of  the 
world  upon  the  superiority  of  your  products.  And  who  that  has  wit- 
nessed yonr  contributions  to  this  magnificent  exhibition  can  for  a mo- 
ment doubt  the  result. 

No  stranger  who  visits  these  California  exhibitions  but  goes  away  with 
wonder  and  astonishment.  We  have  no  fears  of  a comparison  with  the 
products  of  the  world — we  only  wait  for  the  opportunity.  Then,  haste 
the  day  when  that  greatest  of  man’s  undertakings  shall  be  accomplished  ! 
We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  bold  energy  and  untired  persever- 
ance displayed  by  the  gentlemen  having  charge  of  this  great  work,  that 
the  day  of  its  completion  is  near  at  hand.  Indeed,  we  know  they  will 
succeed,  and  that  rapidly;  for  they  are  members  and  warm  friends  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  they  have  no  scruples  in  staking 
their  money  on  the  fleetest  and  longest-winded  horse.  In  the  mean- 
time, fellow-farmers,  let  us  do  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  country. 
Let  us  go  to  work  on  our  farms  with  a full  realization  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  to  be  not  only  our  homes  for  life,  but  the  homes  of  our  children 
for  generations  to  come.  And  here  allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  that 
owing  to  the  wise  and  united  efforts  of  our  representatives  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  we  have  a good  prospect  of  the  speedy  settlement 
of  all  our  land  titles.  Then  each  man  can  obtain  a fee  simple  to  his 
home,  and  each  man’s  house  will  in  fact,  as  in  fiction  of  law,  become  his 
castle,  and  his  family  will  have  a real  interest  in  its  improvement.  We 
should  not  forget  that  the  soil  in  California,  though  very  superior,  can- 
not long  hold  out  under  the  system  of  constant  and  unwearied  cropping 
which  is  now  so  univeraally  practiced.  The  dairyman  cannot  make  but- 
ter or  cheese  unless  he  feeds  his  cows.  The  farmers  cannot  long  con- 
tinue to  raise  good  wheat  or  barley,  or  any  other  crop,  unless  he  manures 
his  land.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste  in  California  that 
will  enrich  the  soil.  Land,  like  everything  else  in  nature,  requires  rest, 
food  and  change.  Notation  in  crops  will  insure  these,  and  consequently 
more  profitable  returns  to  the  husbandman. 

One  of  three  great  drawbacks  upon  the  agriculture  of  California  has 
been  the  cultivation  of  too  much  land  and  too  limited  a number  of  prod- 
ucts. Under  such  a system  the  farmer  must  grow  poor  as  well  as  the 
farm.  If  his  crops  are  good  the  market  is  overstocked  and  prices  unre- 
munerative.  If  poor,  he  has  nothing  to  fall  back  on  and  the  labor  of 
the  season  is  lost.  In  a warm,  dry  climate  like  ours,  in  the  Summer  sea- 
son, very  few  things  add  so  nyich  to  the  beauty  and  home  comforts  of 
the  farm-house  as  the  surrounding  shade  trees  and  shrubbery.  They  also 
become  useful  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  the  destructive  north  winds, 
and  in  protecting  the  growing  crops  from  the  chilling  sea-breezes  that 
sweep  our  plains  in  the  early  Spring.  The  general  effect  of  trees  upon 
the  climate  of  a country  should  not  be  overlooked  in  California. 

Without  forests  the  earth  would  rapidly  become  one  vast  desert;  with 
them,  a Sahara  could  be  made  to  “ bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.”  Our 
timber  for  wood  and  other  purposes  is  rapidly  vanishing  before  the 
woodman’s  axe.  These  considerations  suggest  the  growing  of  forests  in 
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our  rural  districts,  and  the  subject  is  commended  to  your  enlightened 
action.  Experiments  in  the  irrigation  of  our  lands  for  many  kinds  of 
crops  made  in  different  parts  of  the  State  have  been  attended  with  very 
gratifying  results  and  warrant  the  undertaking  of  a general  system  of 
canals  for  controlling  the  waters  of  our  rivers  for  such  purposes.  Our 
last  Legislature  made  a move  toward  the  introduction  of  such  a system, 
and  if  followed  up  by  wise  legislation  and  judicious  action,  California 
will  one  day  become  the  garden  and  granary  of  the  world,  controlling 
in  the  commerce  of  nations  the  price  of  breadstuffs,  as  she  does  now 
that  of  the  precious  metals.  One  of  the  great  wants  of  our  new  State 
of  unbounded  resources  has  been  an  institution  which  should  serve  as 
the  repository  of  all  practical  and  scientific  information,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  connection  with  our  agricultural  societies  become  the  enlight- 
ened guide  and  leader  in  the  development  of  those  resources.  Such  an 
institution  we  are  about  establishing.  I refer  to  the  Agricultural,  Min- 
ing and  Mechanic  Arts  College. 

Our  State  Legislature  has  wisely  provided  that  the  institution  estab- 
lished in  California,  under  the  endowment  of  the  General- Government, 
and  which  is  to  receive  the  patronage  of  the  State,  shall  embrace  in  its 
object  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  all  our  industrial  pursuits.  Agriculture,  horticulture, 
mining,  mechanics  and  manufactures  are  all  to  be  promoted,  not  only  by 
teaching  thoroughly  the  sciences  upon  which  each  depends,  but  also  the 
actual  practice  or  art  of  conducting  in  the  most  approved  and  economical 
manner  every  department  of  business  relating  to  each.  Such  an  institu- 
tion, located  with  strict  reference  to  accessibility  and  adaptability  of 
climate  and  soil,  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  facilities 
for  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  it  is  established,  must  prove  of 
immense  value  to  our  State  and  to  the  United  States.  No  school  of  a 
similar  character  established  in  any  other  State  or  country  can  possibly 
present  to  the  student  the  advantages  which  will  be  presented  to  him 
here.  No  other  State  or  country  has  such  a variety  of  resources  at 
hand  in  the  practical  development  and  active  working  of  which  the 
students  of  our  college,  if  properly  located,  will  be  called  upon  personally 
and  experimentally  to  engage.  Not  only  the  theory,  but  the  practice  in 
every  department  of  industry  will,  in  this  institution,  be  carried  to  the 
highest  stage  of  perfection.  As  we  are  the  centre  of  the  mining  interests 
of  the  world,  the  mining  department  of  our  college  will  become  the  cen- 
tre from  which  will  radiate  the  mining  knowledge  of  the  nations.  Such 
an  institution  will  give  an  impulse  to  improvement  and  progress  in  this 
State  heretofore  unknown. 

Our  past  history,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  agricultural  and 
mechanical  societies  and  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  people,  is  one 
unparalleled  in  the  world.  But  seventeen  years  ago  California  was 
regarded  by  all  of  us  who  were  attracted  to  her  shores  in  that  early  day 
of  no  earthly  value  except  for  her  gold.  Gold  was  her  only  product,  her 
only  export.  Seeking,  digging,  washing,  hoarding  gold  was  the  only 
occupation  of  her  people.  Now  we  produce  all  the  necessaries  and 
nearly  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  Now  we  are  exporting  wheat,  flour,  oats, 
corn,  barley,  beans,  leather,  hides,  tallow,  pitch,  resin,  turpentine,  wool, 
woolen  goods,  wines,  brandies,  preserved  fruits  of  nearly  every  variety, 
diamonds,  silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  lead,  plumbago,  manganese,  borax, 
sulphur,  and  many  other  articles,  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  also 
producing  and  manufacturing  tobacco,  cotton,  silk,  coal  oil,  castor  oil, 
and  will  soon  number  among  our  new  and  valuable  products  beet  sugar, 
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syrup,  rice,  tea,  Peruvian  bark  and  many  of  the  nuts  and  spices  of  the 
tropical  climates. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  California  will  be  represented, 
under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Paris,  with 
minerals  and  precious  metals,  which,  for  variety  and  richness,  cannot  be 
surpassed ; with  ample  samples  of  our  cereals,  not  excelled  by  those  of 
any  other  country;  with  wines  and  brandies,  which,  considering  their 
age,  may  at  least  be  shown  and  compared  at  her  Capital  with  those  of 
the  heretofore  best  wine-producing  districts  in  the  world  ; with  silk 
cocoons,  raw  manufactured  silk,  which  are  unmistakable  evidences  that 
our  State  can  successfully  compete  with  France,  Italy  or  Japan  in  the 
production  of  that  most  costly  and  valued  article ; with  machinery  for 
various  purposes,  of  California  invention  and  California  manufacture,  of 
which  the  world  may  well  be  proud. 

If  we  have  done  thus  much  and  made  for  our  State  so  proud  a record 
under  the  circumstances  which  we  have  been  placed  in  the  short  space 
of  seventeen  years,  give  us  a well  appointed  industrial  college  to  co- 
operate with  our  agricultural  and  mechanical  societies,  all  well  patron- 
ized and  supported  by  our  people,  and  what  may  we  not  anticipate  for 
our  noble  State  hereafter  f If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past, 
a proud  destiny  awaits  us.  That  destiny  is  in  our  own  hands.  What 
we  resolve,  it  shall  be.  From  the  evidences  before  me — the  interest 
manifested  in  this  exhibition,  the  intelligent,  beaming  countenances  of 
the  men,  the  cheerful,  approving  smiles  of  the  ladies,  I am  content  to 
leave  that  destiny  in  your  hands,  and  thanking  you  for  your  kind  for- 
bearance and  attention,  I will  commend  it  to  your  keeping. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 


DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  AT  THE  ANNUAL 
FAIR,  SEPTEMBER  TWELFTH,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-SIX. 


BY  JOSEPH  W.  WIMANS,  ESQ. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Society  : After  a long  period 
of  itinerant  probation  which  accompanied  and  aggravated  its  earlier 
struggles  for  success,  we  may  at  length  congratulate  ourselves  and  the 
whole  country  that  the  State  Agricultural  Society  has  attained  a fixed 
and  permanent  location,  not  only  for  the  management  of  its  official 
business,  but  also  for  the  holding  and  celebration  of  its  annual  Fairs. 
Through  the  fluctuations  and  turbulence  of  former  years  it  was  driven 
here  and  there,  until  at  last  the  ark  has  found  its  Ararat  and  floats  no  more 
upon  the  billows  of  contention.  You  will  pardon  my  allusion  to  the 
scenes  and  actions  of  your  earlier  days,  because  they  constitute  events 
“of  which,”  in  the  language  of  the  Latin  bard,  “I  was  a part”  And 
what  more  favored  spot  in  all  the  broad  domain  of  California  could  have 
been  chosen  for  its  site  than  this  fair  City  of  the  Plains,  the  Capital  of 
the  State,  the  center  of  its  population,  sitting  like  a queen  in  regal  state 
upon  the  margin  of  the  turbid  Sacramento  ? 

Another  year  has  rolled  away  since  we  were  last  assembled  in  these 
halls — a year  prolific  of  increase  and  promotive  in  unusual  degree  of 
those  great  interests  which  we  have  met  to  advocate.  Seed  time  and 
harvest  have  come  and  gone,  and  Ceres  has-  poured  forth  the  choicest 
gifts  of  grain  and  fruitage  from  her  golden  horn.  Mo  more  the  clarion 
of  war  is  heard  echoing  throughout  the  land  and  marshalling  its  victims 
to  those  fields  of  blood  whose  harvests  bow  before  the  sickle  of  the 
reaper,  Death,  for  we  are  gleaning  our  trophies  from  another  field  where 
the  ploughshare  has  transferred  its  rust  unto  the  cannon,  and  the  scythe 
now  supersedes  the  sword.  Peace,  benignant  peace,  hath  shed  her 
radiant  smile  upon  a nation  once  rent  by  faction  and  intestine  strife,  but 
happily  restored  to  its  integrity  with  not  one  State  dissevered  nor  one 
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star  destroyed.  For  the  constellation  of  the  Union,  so  long  wrapped  in 
thickly-rolling  clouds,  shines  out  again  without  one  Pleiad  lost. 

Although  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  we  shall  render  up  our  annual 
thanksgivings  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  inestimable  bless- 
ings which  he  has  bestowed  upon  our  country  in  rescuing  it  from  the 
perils  of  rebellion  and  disunion,  and  upon  our  State  in  preserving  it 
from  the  ravages  and  alarms  of  war,  yet  we  may  well  offer  Him  our 
homage,  at  this  auspicious  hour,  for  that  peace  which  he  has  so  happily 
restored;  for  that  prosperity  which  He  has  so  benignantly  dispensed; 
for  that  plenty  which  He  has  so  abundantly  conferred  upon  our  nation 
and  ourselves,  and  for  crowning  the  year  with  his  goodness. 

Of  the  three  great  producing  interests  of  society  which  constitute  the 
sources  of  national  and  individual  wealth — commerce,  agriculture  and 
manufactures — important  as  each  is  in  its  relation  to  the  general  pros- 
perity, it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  agriculture  occupies  the  first,  and 
manufactures  the  second  rank  in  the  promotion  and  development  of 
public  security  and  virtue.  For  commerce,  while  it  oftentimes  rolls  in 
a tide  of  opulence  which  augments  the  nation’s  influence  and  wealth, 
yet  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  end  in  corrupting  the  habits  and  undermin- 
ing the  principles  of  society  by  substituting  luxury,  licentiousness  and 
enervation  for  enterprise,  morality  and  vigor.  And  such  i^  the  lesson 
of  all  antiquity,  from  Tyre,  in  the  far  olden  time,  down  to  the  declining 
day  of  Home.  In  the  contrast  between  commerce  and  agriculture  are 
involved  some  of  the  gravest  questions  of  political  economy.  Com- 
merce, in  the  main,  is  a producing  agent  from  abroad;  agriculture  is  a 
developing  influence  at  home.  The  one  creates  weakness  and  diffusion 
in  the  state  by  denying  to  its  existence  a self-sustaining  power,  and 
drawing  from  extraneous  sources  its  means  of  support;  the  other  brings 
forth  and  husbands  the  resources  of  the  sta'te,  and  causes  it  to  derive 
from  itself  the  material  of  its  own  advancement.  It  is  the  difference 
between  the  man  who,  having  stored  his  mind  with  the  acquisitions  of 
others,  becomes  eminent  for  learning,  and  him  whose  mind,  by  its 
creating  power,  flashes  from  within  the  fires  of  genius — that  difference 
which  lifted  Homer  above  Yarro.  The  same  contrast  exists,  also, 
between  commerce  and  manufactures. 

In  considering  the  claims  of  agriculture  we  are  first  struck  with  the 
spectacle  of  its  great  antiquity.  When  the  Divine  fiat  first  cursed  the 
ground  for. Adam’s  sake,  it  then  decreed  that  from  the  earth  man’s 
bread  should  thenceforth  come.  And  ever  since  that  early  day  when 
it  was  declared  that  the  sword  should  be  turned  into  the  ploughshare, 
the  plough  has  been  the  universal  and  perpetual  emblem  of  peace,  pros- 
perity and  plenty.  Stretching  backward  for  its  mythological  origin 
into  the  shadows  of  that  era  when,  by  the  inspiration  of  Ceres,  Triptol- 
emus  became  the  inventor  of  the  plough,  agriculture  has  always  been, 
from  the  remotest  age  of  fable,  a source  of  blessing  to  every  nation  and 
to  every  clime.  It  was  this  pursuit  which  gave  character  to  the  Satur- 
nian or  Golden  Age — that  reign  of  purity  and  peace  on  earth,  when  the 
people  were  blended  in  harmony,  and  all  was  primitive  and  simple  in 
the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men,  and  human  nature  glorified  itself  in 
universal  brotherhood,  and  lawlessness  and  violence  were  utterly 
unknown.  Of  this  happy  period  saith  the  historian  : 

“ The  King  of  Heaven  (Saturn)  employed  himself  in  civilizing  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  people  of  Italy  and  teaching  them  agriculture 
and  the  useful  and  liberal  arts.  His  reign  was  so  mild  and  popular,  so 
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beneficent  and  virtuous,  that  mankind  have  called  it  the  Golden  Age,  to 
intimate  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  which  the  earth  then  enjoyed.” 

Visions  of  that  rare  beauty  which  rendered  the  Golden  Age  the  more 
resplendent  era  of  the  world,  and  agriculture  the  noblest  of  pursuits, 
occasionally  gleam  down  the  descent  of  centuries  through  the  didactics 
of  Hesiod,  the  idyls  of  Theocritus,  the  pastorals  of  Bion  and  Moschus, 
the  georgics  and  bucolics  of  Virgil.  Let  me  not  weary  you  in  dwelling 
thus  upon  this  period  of  time,  for  I regard  it  as  strikingly  suggestive  of 
that  amazing  advancement  in  prosperity  and  progress  which  an  agricul- 
tural people  may  attain  at  any  period  of  the  world’s  history,  now  and 
hereafter,  just  as  well  as  then.  Another  incident  connected  with  that 
era  is  not  without  its  lesson  and  example  at  the  present  time.  On  the 
statues  of  Saturn  were  hung  fetters  to  indicate  the  chains  which  Jupiter 
had  once  imposed  upon  him.  For  this  reason  it  became  a custom  that 
all  slaves  who  had  acquired  their  freedom  should  dedicate  their  chains  to 
him.  And  what  more  appropriate  dedication  of  their  fetters,  in  this 
great  natal  day  of  freedom,  could  the  enfranchised  millions  of  our 
former  slaves  now  make  than  to  devote  them,  not  to  Saturn,  but  to  agri- 
culture, that  pursuit  of  which  he  was  the  illustrious  developer  and 
patron.  If  this  large  and  most  perplexing  element  of  our  people  shall 
have  their  industry  directed,  as  a mass,  through  voluntary,  compensated 
labor,  to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  not  only  their  condition  but  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  will  be  essentially  improved. 

Again,  agriculture  is  the  truest  and  most  reliable  source  of  national 
wealth.  This  view  does  not  design  to  disparage  manufactures,  of  whose 
large  influence  and  value  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  It  has  been  shown 
that  commerce,  while  it  pours  in  a broader  stream  of  luxury  and  afflu- 
ence than  agriculture,  has  a more  demoralizing  influence  upon  men  and 
manners.  But  the  wealth  of  agriculture  is  attended  and  ennobled  by  a 
train  of  moral  consequences;  that  of  commerce  is  only  useful  in  its 
material  form.  The  one  vitiates,  the  other  simplifies  the  habits  of  the 
people;  the  one  undermines,  the  other  stancheons  the  bulwarks  of  the 
state.  The  wealth  of  agriculture  is  that  whose  value  comes  from  its 
sufficiency  to  satisfy  the  wants  and  the  desires  which  it  provokes.  It  is 
that  wealth  which  Seneca  describes  in  saying,  “ If  you  live  to  opinion  you 
never  will  be  rich;  if  you  live  to  nature  you  never  will  be  poor.”  The 
primitive  pursuits,  the  simple  tastes,  the  limited  cravings  of  an  agricul- 
tural community  are  bounded  by  their  acquisitions,  and  contentment 
cheerfully  supplies  the  place  of  opulence.  Not  so  with  those  riches 
which  are  gathered  from  the  spoils  of  war  or  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  nations,  for  these  are  evermore  creating  that  insatiable  thirst  for 
profusion  and  display;  that  love  of  splendor  which  vents  itself  in  the 
boast,  “I  will  tear  down  my  barns  and  build  greater.”  Nor  is  agricul- 
ture without  its  liberal  tribute  to  the  material  resources  of  the  state. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  at  Rome  the  public  treasure  was  kept  in  the 
Temple  of  Saturn  as  an  intimation  and  monition  to  the  people  that 
agriculture  is  the  source  of  wealth.  And  such  was  the  theory  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  great  day  of  its  grandeur  and  renown,  before  the 
Augustan  age  and  the  luxury  of  the  succeeding  generations  had  sapped 
the  foundations  of  its  virtue  and  its  strength.  In  further  illustration  of 
our  argument  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  next  to  gold  and  silver,  which, 
from  their  peculiar  adaptation,  form  an  arbitrary  standard  of  value,  and 
are  therefore  used  as  money,  come  the  products  of  the  soil,  which  con- 
stitute a secondary  standard,  being  frequently  employed  as  a substitute 
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for  money  and  used  as  a medium  of  exchange.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  Western  States  of  the  Union,  where  whole  communities 
exist  by  bartering  the  productions  of  the  earth  for  the  commodities  of 
traffic,  and  especially  for  family  supplies.  If  gold  and  silver  have  a 
standard,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  an  unchanging  value,  so,  within 
a more  limited  degree,  have  wheat  and  barley.  It  is  a source  of  gratu- 
lation  that  this  system  has  been  freely  adopted  in  our  own  State,  so 
that  a custom  has  arisen,  and  is  growing  into  favor  among  farmers  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  to  procure  their  commodities  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns  upon  a temporary  credit,  and  pay  the  debt  in  grain  after 
they  have  harvested  their  yearly  crops. 

Again,  agriculture  stimulates  and  fosters  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  a 
people.  While  society  around  him  is  shifting,  transitory  and  unsettled, 
prone  to  the  spirit  of  adventure  or  the  temptations  of  a nomadic  life,  he 
who  tills  the  soil  becomes,  as  it  were,  a portion  of  its  substance,  acquires 
an  attachment  for  the  associations  which  surround  him,  grows  fixed  and 
local  in  his  inclinations  and  his  habits,  and  permanently  plants  his  house- 
hold gods  amid  those  scenes  where  his  broad  acres  spread  to  form  a pos- 
session for  himself,  a patrimony  for  his  children,  and  where  he  fancies 
that  a brighter  landscape  greets  his  eye  and  a sweeter  music  carols  in 
his  ear  than  anywhere  on  earth  besides.  And  thus  he  learns  to  love  the 
country  to  which  his  fortunes  must  forever  cling.  As  the  roots  of  a tree 
derive  their  nourishment,  so  the  foundations  of  society  derive  their 
strength,  from  the  culture  of  the  soil.  It  was  her  devotion  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  that  rendered  Poland  so  glorious  in  her  struggle  against 
tyranny — so  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  the  whole 
civilized  world  grew  sympathetic  in  her  cause,  until  the  very  name  of 
Pole,  whether  applied  to  those  who  chafed  at  home  under  the  thrall  of 
despotism  or  those  who  were  sorrowing  abroad  in  exile,  became  a sym- 
bol of  the  love  of  country.  But  the  influence  of  agriculture  stops  not 
here.  With  its  promotion  comes  a consequent  decrease  of  crime.  Not 
in  the  quiet  homes  of  husbandry  which  dot  the  hillside  and  the  plain  ; 
not  where  the  farmer’s  broad  domain  invites  to  daily  toil  and  sweet 
repose;  not  where  the  valleys  sport  and  glow  with  the  rich  plumage  of 
the  nodding  grain,  does  guilt  abide  or  skulk  or  dare  to  show  its  face,  but 
in  the  crowded  dens  and  poisoned  haunts  of  the  corrupted  city,  where 
misery  and  vice  hold  carnival,  and  all  which  greets  the  eye  or  sense 
attests  the  truth  of  the  quaint  maxim  that  “ God  made  the  country,  but 
made  the  town.”  No.  The  spread  of  farms  is  fatal  to  the  growth  of 
penitentiaries. 

It  is  equally  a noticeable  and  a gratifying  fact  that  in  California,  af 
men  gradually  lost  those  vagrant  habits  and  turbulent  propensities  which 
pertained  to  their  earlier  condition,  no  longer  devoting  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  precarious  pursuit  of  gold,  but  settling  down  into  the  more 
regular  avocation  and  industrial  employments  of  cultivated  life,  the  taste 
for  agriculture  has  progressively  increased  and  a higher  tone  of  morals 
has  succeeded.  And  still  this  tide  of  progress  rolls  along  in  ceaseless 
flow,  like  the  tremendous  march  of  ocean.'  For  the  first  age  of  Califor- 
nia was  not  an  age  of  gold,  though  gold  was  the  sole  object  of  its  ener- 
getic search.  That  was  an  age  of  iron.  The  old  order  of  the  ages  was 
reversed,  and  the  golden  age  of  California,  succeeding  the  age  of  iron 
and  the  age  of  brass,  was  destined  to  come  last.  It  came  when  men  had 
learned  to  realize  that  the  true  gold  for  which  they  were  to  labor  was  not 
that  which  glittered  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whose  search  corrupted, 
whose  attainment  planted  in  insane  asylums  those  who  sought  it,  but 
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rather  that  more  precious  gold  which  waved  amid  the  yellow  corn  and 
spread  its  splendor  on  the  tasselled  grain. 

From  these  broad  general  views  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
more  practical  questions  which  affect  the  agricultural  prospects  and  con- 
ditions of  our  State,  and  of  which  your  society  is  the  protector,  patron 
and  exponent. 

This  fertile,  spreading  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  its  extensive  trib- 
utary waters,  embracing  an  area  so  vast,  a soil  so  rich,  a productiveness 
so  marvellous,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  created  in  nature’s  sunniest 
mood ; this  opulent  expanse  of  glebe  which  centuries  have  fattened, 
lying  open  to  the  reach  of  all  who  covet  its  possession,  and  giving  forth 
its  liberal  increase  so  glibly  as  to  often  yield  spontaneous  growth,  has 
now  become  the  field  and  the  incentive  for  the  welcome  toil  of  tillage 
and  of  culture.  Stimulated  by  such  powerful  inducements,  agriculture 
is  constantly  acquiring  an  increased  extension  and  importance  in  spite 
of  the  meagerness  of  our  populational  increase,  and,  in  the  proportion 
of  its  own  enlargement,  has  aided  in  promoting  stability  and  order;  has 
improved  the  moral  standard ; has  prompted  a larger  disclosure,  a more 
abundant  use  of  our  resources,  with  an  added  dependence  upon  them  for 
our  support.  When  first  the  tide  of  immigration  to  these  shores  set  in, 
it  brought  hither  an  adventurous  multitude,  lured  by  the  quest  of  gold, 
who,  in  the  ardor  and  exclusiveness  of  that  pursuit  and  the  newness  of 
the  Country,  were  compelled  to  derive  from  foreign  sources,  in  large  pro- 
fusion and  at  great  expense,  whatever  ministered  to  their  maintenance 
or  comfort,  including  all  varieties  of  merchandise  and  almost  all  of  the 
supplies  of  life.  Thus  the  gold,  so  easily  acquired,  was  no  less  easily 
dispersed.  It  mainly  found  its  way  abroad  in  remittances  to  the  Atlan- 
tic States  or  Europe,  and  served  to  pay  for  those  commodities  which  bad 
collected  here,  from  importation  or  adventure,  in  quantities  so  vast  that 
their  transmission  kept  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  through  all  the 
changes  of  continuous  arrival  and  departure,  filled  with  a large  fleet  of 
merchant  ships.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  acquired 
more  than  they  spent,  having  no  intention  and  entertaining  no  desire  to 
permanently  settle  in  a region  which  they  had  only  casually  visited  for 
a temporary  purpose,  either  sent  or  took  abroad  the  fortunes  they 
amassed.  Some  left  the  county  after  achieving  the  transient  object  of 
their  visit,  some  sent  their  earnings  elsewhere  to  support  their  needy 
families  at  home.  # 

So,  from  a twofold  cause,  the  reckless-  expenditure  of  the  improvident 
and  the  provision  of  the  frugal  for  external  obligations,  there  began  and 
long  continued  an  exhausting  drain  upon  the  treasure  of  the  country. 
And  thus  arose  that  system  of  voluntary  spoliation,  which,  while  it  left 
us  poor,  made  others  from  our  substance  rich.  When  the  prophet  ex- 
claimed, “My  leanness,  O my  leanness!”  he  did  not  even  hint  it  as  a 
requisition  of  his  faith  that  he  should  surrender  his  corpulency  to  make 
others  fat.  Millions  upon  millions  of  gold  and  silver,  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  computation,  drawn  from  the  very  entrails  of  our  soil  and 
straightway  sent  abroad,  have  left  this  State  in  indigence,  while  they 
have  filled  JSTew  York  with  palaces  and  largely  added  to  the  riches  of 
the  world.  In  the  construction  of  that  choicest  of  all  dainties,  the  “ pate 
de  fois  gras”  the  goose  is  placed  within  a heated  chamber  and  its  thirst, 
thereby  excited,  is  denied  indulgence.  And  so  its  liver  preternaturally 
grows  while  the  bird  itself  keeps  fading,  fading,  till  it  dies.  Taken  from 
its  body,  this  exaggerated  liver  furnishes  that  substance  from  which  the 
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rarest  of  delicacies  come.  So  it  has  been  with  California,  helpless  bird. 
Not  content  with  stripping  all  her  feathers,  the  stranger  has  absorbed 
her  vitals  too.  And  while  her  life  has  pined  away  in  swelling  up  her 
yield  of  gold,  even  that  has  been  taken  from  her  to  pamper  and  to 
fatten  epicures  abroad.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  mines  have  been 
no  source  of  wealth  or  increase  to  the  State.  To  the  rapid  progress 
made  in  the  extension  of  agriculture  and  of  manufactures,  and  to  that 
alone  does  it  belong,  that  we  are  daily  enlarging  and  growing  more 
dependent  on  our  own  resources,  while  we  are  steadily  decreasing  our 
dependence  on  external  aid.  Against  this  influence,  so  largely  promotive 
of  the  common  weal,  the  mines  have  been  persistently  arrayed,  and 
even  now  are,  in  no  small  degree,  antagonistic.  I venture  to  assert  that 
if  you  could  obliterate  the  mines  and  give  exclusive  care  to  agriculture 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  you  would  materially  benefit  the  State. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  takes  a gold  mine  to  work  a silver  mine;  but 
the  past  history  of  California  proves,  by  the  bitter  sanction  of  experi- 
ence, that  it  takes  both  of  these  to  impoverish  a people.  And  yet,  as 
fire  is  a good  servant  but  a bad  master,  so  our  mining  operations,  though 
they  have  heretofore  exercised  such  a fatal  influence  on  our  prosperity, 
may  still  be  rendered  useful ‘if  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  our  higher 
interests  and  employed  as  a means  of  concentrating  canital  within  the 
State  to  develop  its  resources.  Let  the  streams  of  wealth  from  our 
Pactolus  of  the  golden  sands  no  longer  flow  beyond  the  realm  in  which 
they  rise.  Let  our  treasure  stay  to  bless  the  land  out  of  whose  bowels 
it  is  dug.  If  those  who  are  affluent  will  employ  their  wealth  at  home 
to  promote'  our  own  domestic  interests;  if  thosf  of  slender  means  will 
lodge  their  earnings  in  the  savings  banks,  or  any  of  our  institutions  for 
investment,  we  may  anticipate  for  California  a future  as  prosperous  as 
her  past  has  been  disastrous.  But  never  will  we  prosper  as  a people 
until  we  reverse  the  former  rule  and  become  producers  rather  than  con- 
sumers. Then,  and  then  only,  will  commerce  minister  to  our  advantage 
when,  having  supplied  from  within  our  domestic  wants,  it  shall  turn  the 
vast  surplus  of  our  resources  into  the  material  of  foreign  export.  Then, 
and  not  till  then-,  will  we  realize  the  dream  so  fondly  cherished  and  the 
picture  so  vividly  drawn  by  our  earlier  eulogists  and  orators  of  Califor- 
nia’s coming  greatness  and  renown. 

The  rapidly  increasing  magnitude  and  importance  of  agriculture  are 
beginning  to  demand  an  application  of  scientific  principles  to  its  pursuit. 
Hitherto,  in  his  earnest  struggles-  for  transient  success,  the  agriculturist 
has  labored  only  to  secure  from  the  tillage  of  his  land  its  largest  tem- 
porary yield.  An  exuberant  soil,  which  has  been  fattening  for  ages  and 
rendered  productive  far  beyond  that  of  the  older  settlements  with  which 
our  people  were  familiar,  has  been  in  many  places  taxed  for  years  to  its 
utmost  capacity  without  relaxation,  change  of  crop  or  application  of  fer- 
tilizing matter.  What  wonder  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  should 
become  less  vigorous  and  give  forth  less  satisfactory  returns.  Complaints 
of  a diminished  yield  unto  the  acre  are  multiptying  here  and  there,  so 
that  the  principle  of  rotation  of  crops  will  soon  require  to  be  adopted. 
It  is  high  time,  after  the  fluctuations  and  unsettled  habits  of  the  past 
have  subsided  into  the  existing  quietude,  that  our  farmers  should  not 
merely  seek  for  present  gain,  but  wisely  make  provision  for  the  future, 
though  it  involves  the  inconvenience  of  temporary  loss.  “ The  theory 
of  rotation  of  crops,”  says  a recent  writer,  “ is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
constantly  growing  the  same  produce  exhausts  particular  elements  in 
the  soil.  The  soil  is  robbed  of  its  nutritious  qualities,  year  after  year  no 
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new  supply  is  furnished,  and  out  of  nothing  nothing  comes.”  Even  at 
the  present  cost  of  profit  the  crops  must  be  varied  by  our  farmers,  the 
ground  must  be  manured,  or  suffered  to  lie  fallow  for  a season,  and  the 
farm,  parcelled  into  a variety  of  fields,  must  be  so  managed  and  modelled 
as  to  preserve  from  year  to  year  a permanent  uniformity  of  yield.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  many  of  our  counties  those  old  and  noble  forest 
trees  which  are  the  growth  of  centuries  are  slowly  disappearing,  not 
alone  from  the  visitations  of  the  woodman’s  axe,  but  from  the  ravage  of 
decay,  leaving  none  of  younger  date,  no  scions  of  advancing  growth  to 
fill  their  places.  If  these  must  fade  away  and  cannot  be  restored,  while 
to  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  the  loss  is  irreparable,  it  suggests  at  least 
that  something  can  be  done  to  stop  this  breach  in  nature  by  planting 
shade  and  ornamental  trees,  whose  growth  will  either  benefit  ourselves 
or  those  who  follow  us.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that  he  who  plants  an 
acorn  with  the  benevolent  design  that,  though  his  eyes  will  never  gaze 
upon  the  oak  it  rears,  yet  his  posterity  will  rest  beneath  its  shade,  has 
not  entirely  lived  in  vain.  To  every  man  who  treads  this  soil,  who 
believes  in  God  and  cherishes  a future  hope,  whose  desires  possess  a hor- 
izon wider  than  the  boundary  of  self,  and  who  commands  the  oppor- 
tunity, we  say,  in  reverent  spirit,  “ Go  and  do  thou  likewise.” 

California  is  a remarkable  and  a peculiar  State.  Stretching  from  north 
to  south  through  a sweep  of  latitude  embracing  ten  degrees  ; spread  out 
between  a chain  of  mountains  and  the  sea;  sentinelled  upon  the  east  by 
giant  cliffs,  and  on  the  west  soothed  by  the  ceaseless  murmurings  of 
ocean,  its  rugged  form  presents  the  rarest  features  of  the  wonderful  and 
picturesque.  Where,  in  the  wide  circuit  of  the  globe,  does  the  tourist 
find  a grander  spectacle  than  the  majestic,  elevation  of  Mount  Shasta, 
the  vast  gorges  of  Yosemite,  the  Geysers  with  their  frightful  chasms  and 
preternatural  uproar,  the  colossal  forms  of  the  Big  Trees  of  Calaveras, *or 
the  glittering  splendor  of  the  Alabaster  Cave  ? Within  its  strange  diver- 
sity of  soil  and  climate  it  seems  to  embrace  the  qualities  of  every  zone. 
Beneath  its  surface  lurks  the  costliest  store  of  minerals  and  precious 
metals,  while,  through  its  forests,  skies  and  waters  range  all  varieties  of 
game,  from  the  huge  grizzly  to  the  hare";  from  the  wild  turkey  to  the 
plover;  from  the  salmon  to  the  mountain  trout.  It  rears  the  frigid  pine 
and  blooms  with  the  magnolia.  Its  gardens  and  orchards  teem  with 
fruit — whether  it  be  the  hardy  apple  or  the  delicate  pomegranate,  the 
quince  or  the  orange,  the  peach  or  the  banana,  the  cherry  or  the  fig. 
From  its  prolific  soil  comes  every  form  of  vegetable  life  down  to  truffles, 
artichokes  and  mushrooms.  Nowhere  else,  within  the  limits  of  a single 
State,  do  such  profusion  and  variety  appear — nowhere  else  .can  such  rare 
contrasts  be  enjoyed.  To  these  natural  advantages  our  agriculturists 
are  gradually  adding  all  that  can  be  attained  by  enterprise  and  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  stock  department  a constant  improvement  is  going  on,  as 
the  display  presented  at  this  Fair  and  those  which  have  preceded  it 
bears  ample  witness.  The  free  employment  of  capital  in  the  importa- 
tion of  the  choicest  breeds  and  the  best  blood  of  stock  and  cattle  has 
already  procured  for  us  the  swine  of  Berkshire,  the  bulls  of  Durham,  the 
cows  of  Devonshire,  and  Southdown  and  Merino  sheep.  For  these  enor- 
mous sums  have  been  expended,  and  by  their  employment  in  the  breed- 
ing of  our  native  stock  its  quality  sustains  an  annual  improvement.  It 
only  needs  the  scenes  this  Fair  presents  to  show  that  some  of  our  horses 
are  derived  from  the  purest  blood  of  either  continent.  To  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  wonderful  propensity  of  our  people  for  the  enjoyments  of 
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the  turf,  that  feature  which  gives  to  every  Fair  its  cbiefest  interest  and 
zest,  I need  only  point  to  Job’s  description  of  the  war  horse : 

“ Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ? • Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck 
with  thunder?  Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a grasshopper?  The 
glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.  He  paweth  in  the  valley  and  rejoiceth 
in  his  strength;  he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men.  He  mocketh  at 
fear  and  is  not  affrighted;  neither  turneth  he  backward  for  the  sword. 
The  quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield.  He 
swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage;  neither  believeth  he  that 
it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  ha,  ha; 
and  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting.” 

Even  now  the  eyes  of  this  equestrian  array  here  brought  together  are 
flashing  and  their  impatient  hoofspawing  the  ground  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  coming  contests  and  of  victory.  And  soon  in  majesty  more 
awful  still  will  there  come  bounding  o’er  the  Plains  the  iron  horse,  snort- 
ing fire  from  his  nostrils  and  waking  the  echoes  of  the  continent  with 
his  fierce  roar;  aye,  soon  will  he  scatter  distance  to  the  winds  and  hie 
to  this  emporium  as  a symbol  of  power  and  a harbinger  of  progress. 

By  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  country,  which  produces  periodic  inun- 
dations of  the  valley  lands,  we  have  learned,  through  the  severe  experi- 
ence of  former  years,  that  our  cattle  have  been  subject  to  the  most 
disastrous  visitations,  perishing  by  thousands  from  drowning  or  starva- 
tion. It  is  proper  that  the  attention  of  scientific  men,  both  farmers  and 
mechanics,  should  be  more  carefully  directed  to  this  subject  in  order 
that  some  means  be  devised  to  mitigate,  if  not  entirely  overcome,  the 
evil. 

Among  all  the  divisions  of  the  agricultural  department  it  is  safe  to 
say  the  culture  of  the  vine  stands  foremost.  Of  our  entire  resources, 
without  exception,  this  will  ultimately  prove  most  valuable,  and  its 
future  magnitude  is  quite  beyqpd  the  reach  of  calculation.  • The  extraor- 
dinary adaptation  of  California  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  arises 
from  the  geniality  of  the  climate,  the  irregularity  of  the  surface  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  No  other  single  state  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe  exhibits  such  a vast  expanse  of  territory  undulating  in  hills  and 
valleys.  And  these  through  an  extent  of  hundreds  of  miles  are  formed 
so  as  to  present  precisely  that  exposure  which  is  demanded  to  give  flavor 
to  the  grape.  Although  this  department  is  still  in  its  infancy,  yet  we 
are  discarding  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  press  and  speaking  within 
reasonable  bounds  when  we  rate  our  present  annual  yield  of  wine  at 
upward  of  a million  and  a half  of  gallons,  while  the  number  of  young 
vines  already  planted  and  hastening  on  to  their  maturity  is  incredible. 
When  we  consider  that  the  extent  of  land  suitable  and  rapidly  coming 
into  use  for  wine  growing  is  greater,  as  has  been  authoritatively  stated, 
than  all  the  grape-producing  area  of  Europe,  and  reflect  that  three  hun- 
dred thousand  vines  and  upward  may  sometimes  be  found  in  a single 
vineyard,  we  are  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  subject.  Notwithstanding 
the  recent  origin  of  our  wine  manufacture,  the  evidence  is  multiplying 
around  us  that  wherever  it  is  prepared  by  experts  who  are  skillful  and 
experienced,  and  the  grapes  are  taken  from  a good  location,  our  wine 
bears  favorable  comparison  with  the  products  of  man}7  of  the  European 
vineyards.  It  now  enjoys  a higher  reputation  and  more  just  apprecia- 
tion abroad  than  at  home;  in  New  York  than  in  San  Francisco.  Every 
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year’s  experience  will  improve  its  mode  of  manufacture  and  the  quality 
of  grape  from  which  it  is  produced,  besides  imparting  to  it,  before  long, 
the  indispensable  character  of  age. 

Already  do  our  wines  comprise  a valuable  source  of  export,  finding 
their  way  in  limited  but  choice  supplies  to  every  market  of  the  globe. 
And  when  we  contemplate  the  startling  fact  that  many  of  the  old  Euro- 
pean vineyards  are  failing  and  others  have  quite  given  out,  while  the 
world’s  demand  for  this  great  luxury  is  constantly  increasing,  we  may 
well  believe  that  California,  with  her  virgin  soil  enriched  by  the  accre- 
tions of  all  former  time,  with  her  million  hills  rich  in  the  elements  of 
inexhaustible  supply,  will  finally  supplant  the  effete  soils  of  Europe  and 
become  the  vineyard  of  the  world.  Even  the  knowledge  of  our  great 
productiveness  and  the  prospective  choiceness  of  our  wines  has  not  yet 
reached  the  apprehension  of  the  epicures  of  London  or  Vienna,  but  the 
time  will  surely  come  when  the  former  rule  will  mainly  be  reversed  and 
the  homage  paid  so  long  unto  the  wines  of  Europe  will  be  repaid  by 
Europe  to  our  own.  It  must  be  so,  because  our  soil,  our  climate,  our 
formation,  all  conspire  to  prove  that  we  can  soon  produce  the  richest 
qualities  of  grape,  and  in  such  copious  profusion  that  we  shall  never 
need  to  quicken  our  supply,  as  Europe  does,  by  deleterious  aids,  but 
shall  be  always  able  to  make  our  production  the  unadulterated,  pure 
juice  of  the  grape.  Another  and  mot  unimportant  consequence  arising 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  that  the  use  of  wine  as  an  article  of 
home  consumption  is  supplanting  and  decreasing  the  demand  for  ardent 
spirits.  Our  earlier  wines  were  strong  and  heady,  but  more  recent 
manufacture  has  rendered  them  comparatively  light  and  harmless.  As 
stimulants  in  some  form  seem  to  be  an  indispensable  requirement  among 
every  people,  that  form  which  is  most  innocuous  is  best  promotive  of 
the  public  welfare.  It  has  been  observed  that  wherever  the  vine  is 
cultivated  throughout  Europe  the  use  of  wine  becomes  general  among 
all  classes,  and  especially  among  the  yeomanry,  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  harmful  stimulants.  And  surely,  with  the  facilities  which  we  enjoy 
for  producing  the  choicest  effusions  of  the  grape,  we  may  hope  ere  long 
to  see  King  Alcohol  dethroned  among  our  people  and  his  reign  subverted, 
by  the  milder  products  of  our  own  domestic  vintage. 

Of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  production,  agriculture  had  the  earli- 
est origin,  and  after  that  came  manufactures  and  then  commerce.  The 
first  dates  back  to  the  Adamitic  era,  the  second  to  the  period  of  Tubal 
Cain,  while  the  last  owes  its  inception  to  the  enterprise  of  Tyre.  That 
genius  for  invention  which  constitutes  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  given 
unto  manufactures  a commanding  prominence.  And  yet  among  all  the 
wonders  of  modern  invention  and  discovery  we  find  nothing  to  surpass 
those  stupendous  achievements  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill  which 
belong  unto  the  ancient  world.  What  though  we  can  flash  thought 
round  the  globe  by  electricity  and  span  the  earth  with  steam,  yet,  with 
all  our  progress,  we  cannot  rear  a pyramid,  or  carve  a Sphynx,  or  build 
an  Appian  Way.  What  combinations  of  skill  and  labor  have  been1  able 
to  restore  those  lost  arts  which  produced  the  bronzes  and  the  coins  of 
Greece  and  Home,  the  Tyrian  purple,  the  Corinthian  brass,  or  the  vases 
of  Etruria?  Who  shall  equal  or  revive  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon, 
the  Colossus  of  lihodes,  or  the  Temple  of  Diana?  In  this  sharp  con- 
trast and  rivalled  grandeur  of  the  old  and  new,  there  exists  the  cardi- 
nal distinction  that  what  man’s  genius  wrought  in  ancient  times  was 
wonderful  but  abstract;  what  it  now  contrives  is  marvellous  but  useful. 
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A practical  utilitarian  design  gives  bent  unto  the  thought  and  industry 
of  the  existing  generation. 

In  California  the  retarded  progress  of  the  manufacturing  interest  has 
not  been  owing  to  an  imperfect  sense  of  its  importance  or  to  a defi- 
ciency in  the  industry  or  inventive  talent  of  the  people.  In  no  other 
country  does  there  exist  a more  profound  skill  for  contrivance  or  a 
more  unremitting  devotion  unto  labor.  As  a tribute  to  our  invention, 
frequent  patents  are  finding  their  way  hither  from  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington.  Although  it  is  a popular  conviction  that  the  promotion  of 
manufactures  is  largely  essential  to  our  prosperity,  yet  two  causes  have 
combined  to  interfere  with  this  great  interest — the  scarcity  of  oper- 
atives and  the  high  price  of  laber.  Indeed,  for  years  and  weary  years 
that  slow  increase,  that  almost  absolute  stand  still  of  population,  which 
resulted  from  the  double  influence  of  a diminished  immigration  from 
abroad  and  a continued  emigration  from  within,  has  retarded  the 
advancement  and  almost  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  State.  How 
fortunate  the  reaction  which  is  now  going  on — a reaction  which  has 
stimulated  into  new  life  the  enterprise  of  the  people  and  produced  an 
effect  so  palpable  that  what  was  recently  almost  a retrograde  has  again 
become  a forward  movement  in  affairs. 

Again,  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  country,  the  population  is 
enlarging,  while  the  wages  of  labor 'are  decreasing  to  that  standard 
which  political  econom}T  prescribes.  With  these  advantages,  with  the 
possession  of  a territory  whose  formation  and  peculiarities  present  the 
greatest  facilities  for  employing  water  power  and  conducting  every 
mode  of  manufacture,  with  the  increased  attention  of  the  operative  and 
the  capitalist  directed  to  this  valuable  interest,  with  the  growing  con- 
viction of  the  instability  and  harmful  tendencies  of  mining  enterprises, 
what  is  there  to  prevent  us  from  taking  an  early  stand  among  manu- 
facturing communities  and  sharing  the  important  benefits  which  they 
confer  upon  the  citizen  and  State?  Under  the  embarrassments  hereto- 
fore existing  it  is  surprising  what  strides  we  have  already  made  toward 
success.  It  is  true,  that  beyond  the  quartz  and  grist  mills,  which  are 
scattered  through  the  State,  the  great  mass  of  our  manufactures  and 
manufacturing  investments  of  capital  and  labor  is  limited  to  the  large 
cities,  and  chiefly  unto  San  Francisco.  But  so  much  money  is  invested, 
so  much  industry  employed,  so  much  material  created  and  such  valuable 
fabrics  wrought  in  this  department,  notwithstanding  past  impediments, 
that  it  now  has  the  most  complete  assurance  of  success.  Many  a city, 
town  and  village  which  at  first  strove  for  commercial  consequence,  and 
then  struggled  through  the  sickly  influence  of  failure  and  decline,  will 
be  relieved ; and  by  its  conversion  into  an  emporium  of  manufactures, 
will  become  a prosperous  mart  of  the  surrounding  districts.  Even  the 
checkered  fortunes  of  this  city,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  so  long  the 
victim  of  disaster  from  the  ravages  of  fire  and  flood,  might  be  repaired 
and  her  lost  influence  restored  by  turning  in  beneath  her  streets  the 
waters  of  that  river  which  has  so  often  rolled  above  them,  until  what 
was  once  a scourge  is  converted  to  a blessing,  sounding  its  praises  in  the 
music  of  the  frequent  water  wheel. 

This  view  of  our  condition  as  a manufacturing  people,  however  strong 
the  contrast  between  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  can  accomplish, 
does  not  disparage  our  past  efforts  nor  undervalue  the  extent  of  manu- 
factures at  the  present  time.  In  the  recent  annual  report  of  this  society, 
it  is  correctly  stated  that  “ leather  of  the  various  Kinds,  boots  and  shoes, 
harness,  saddles,  whips,  every  description  of  cordage,  building  materials, 
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granite,  marble,  lime,  plaster,  cement,  wagons  and  carriages;  railroad, 
passenger  and  freight  ears;  woollen  goods,  such  as  blankets  of  all  kinds, 
flannels  of  every  description;  cloths  and  cassimeres,  carpets;  hats,  caps 
an.d  various  kinds  of  clothing;  glue,  asphaltum,  gunpowder,  matches, 
tar,  pitch,  resin,  mineral  paint,  spirits  of  turpentine,  salt,  soap,  yeast 
powders,  starch,  vinegar,  pickles,  every  variety  of  preserved  fruits,  jams, 
raisins,  figs,  maccaroni  and  vermicelli,  castor  oil,  petroleum  ; wines,  bran- 
dies and  the  various  kinds  of  spirituous  and  malt  liquors;  paper  of  every 
variety;  glass  bottles  of  every  kind  demanded,  earthern  and  stone  ware, 
wood,  tin  and  wire  ware;  mining,  mill  and  steamboat  machinery,  and 
machinery  of  every  kind  in  use;  agricultural  implements,  and  various 
other  articles,  are  manufactured  in  the  State,  with  greater  or  less  suc- 
cess; very  many  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  home  demand  and 
keep  up  a good  and  remunerative  export  trade,  while  others  are  strug- 
gling against  the  persevering  competition  of  importation.” 

And  this  compendious  statement,  comprehensive  as  it  is,  gives  but  a 
glimpse  of  the  reality.  California  is  a paradox  of  production.  In  the 
strange  antithesis  which  its  versatility  involves,  we  find  grouped  together 
within  the  limits  of  a single  State  the  shot-tower  and  the  cotton  mill,  the 
silk  factory  and  the  rope-walk,  the  refinery  of  sugar  and  the  powder  mill, 
foundries  of  iron  and  manufactories  of  wood,  glass  works  and  oil  works; 
here  an  inceptive  establishment  for  smelting  copper,  and  there  a paper 
mill ; here  a tannery  and  there  an  arastra.  But  if  we  are  struck  by  this 
contrast  and  gratified  by  this  variety,  our  admiration  is  enhanced  by  the 
consciousness  that  all,  or  mainly  all,  of  the  material  which  furnishes  these 
institutions  with  their  staple  of  supply  is  derived  from  our  own  soil,  and 
that  our  native  products  have  but  begun  as  yet  to  find  the  means  of  their 
conversions  into  manufactures.  Already  we  number  in  the  State  about 
three  hundred  quartz  mills,  one  hundred  and  thirty  grist  mills,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  saw  mills  and  forty  iron  foundries.  In  the  manufactur- 
ing department  of  our  industry,  measured  by  the  statistics  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty,  the  number  of  establishments  was  three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  five;  the  capital  invested,  twenty-four  million  dollars; 
the  value  of  the  raw  material,  sixteen  million  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars; the  number  of  operatives  employed,  twenty-four  thousand;  and  the 
value  of  the  annual  product  of  manufactures  for  that  year,  about  sixty 
million  dollars.  To  these  figures  we  may  add  an  increase  for  the  present 
year  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  which  will  cause  our  annual  product  to 
approximate  a value  of  one  hundred  millions. 

You  will  pardon  me,  gentlemen  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  for  this 
brief  introduction  of  statistics,  but  I could  not  feel  that  my  duty  was 
discharged  to  you  and  to  the  State  if  I did  not  thus  pointedly,  and  with 
the  force  of  demonstration,  direct  the  attention  of  our  citizens  to  the 
extensive  improvements  we  have  made  in  developing  our  resources  and 
turning  them  into  the  fabrics  and  commodities  of  manufacture.  Noth- 
ing now  remains  but  to  further  improve  our  opportunities  and  increase 
our  population.  Manifold  are  the  influences  which  combine  to  facilitate 
this  consummation.  As  it  rolls  along,  the  car  of  progress  gathers  swifter 
motion  from  its  own  momentum.  The  termination  of  a long  and  san- 
guinary civil  strife,  which  only  strengthened  the  fabric  it  struggled  to 
subvert;  the  multitudes  now  drifted  by  the  tides  of  war  into  the  chan- 
nels of  employment  and  forced  on  the  necessity  of  labor;  the  great 
trans-continental  railroad,  which  will  soon  reach  our  borders,  spreading 
from  shore  to  shore  and  binding  the  nation  with  a band  of  iron;  and 
above  all,  the  inviting  occupations,  salubrious  climate  and  teeming 
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abundance  of  this  coast,  will  combine  to  attract  hither  a larger  flow  of 
immigration  than  we  have  ever  known  before.  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation, those  twin  sisters  of  a birth  divine,  starting  from  the  point  where 
Eden  bloomed,  have  been  moving  hand  in  hand  together  all  through  the 
ages  and  all  round  the  globe  unto  the  utmost  reaches  of  the  West. 
And  here  to-day  we  greet  them  with  glad  voices  and  with  loving  eyes. 
When  Jacob,  gazing  eastward  for  the  Orient,  declared  that  his  blessings 
should  prevail  “ unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills,”  what 
other  boundary  of  earth  could  he  have  thus  foreshadowed  than  this  fair 
land,  whose  rugged  peaks  fringe  the  Pacific’s  shore.  That  blessing, 
never  failing,  though  pronounced  so  long  ago,  was  designed  to  find  its 
latest  lodgment  here,  as  the  remotest  point  in  stretch  of  distance  and  in 
lapse  of  time.  Here  at  this  western  margin  of  the  globe,  our  pioneers 
have  come  into  a heritage  which  rivals  the  prophet’s  picture  of  the  land 
of  promise;  “a  land  of  brooks,  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that 
spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills;  a land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines, 
and  fig  trees,  and  pomegranates;  a land  of  oil,  olive  and  honey;  a land 
wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness — thou  shalt  not  lack 
anything  in  it;  a land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills 
thou  mayest  dig  brass.”  Nor  is  this  all.  For  California  was  no  less  the 
offspring  of  political  necessity  than  of  divine  appointment.  By  a won- 
derful analogy  the  destiny  of  nations  has  followed, that  same  law  which 
ruled  among  the  chosen  people.  And  when  the  poet  said, 

“Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way,” 

his  words  were  no  less  a delineation  of  the  past  than  a prediction  of  the 
future.  Yes,  ever  and  forever  westward  has  that  star  moved  on  from  its 
first  rising  in  the  east.  Asia  beheld  its  earliest  light  when  it  illumed 
the  pride  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  and  the  kingdom  of  Darius.  Europe 
next  grew  radiant  in  its  beams  when  it  gleamed  on  the  night  of  Greece 
and  Borne,  and  bathed  the  modern  Powers  in  its  rich  effulgence.  Yet 
still  it  glided  on  to  pour  its  latest  splendor  down  upon  America  with  a 
pervading  glory  that  kept  ever  spreading  on  across  the  continent  until 
it  fell  on  California,  the  empire  of  the  West,  the  land  where  grows  the 
olive  and  the  vine,  where  sounds  the  anvil  and  the  loom,  where  shines 
the  silver  aud  the  gold,  whose  wide  extended  sway,  broad  as  the 
elements,  controls  the  wave  with  Neptune’s  trident,  the  fire  with  Vul- 
can’s hammer,  the  air  with  the  caducous  of  Mercury,  and  the  earth  with 
Ceres’  teeming  horn. 

0,  California,  prodigal  of  gold, 

Rich  in  the  treasures  of  a wealth  untold. 

Not  in  thy  bosom’s  secret  store  alone 
Is  all  the  wonder  of  thy  greatness  shown. 

Within  thy  confines,  happily  combined, 

The  wealth  of  nature  and  the  might  of  mind, 

A wisdom  eminent,  a virtue  sage, 

Give  loftier  spirit  to  a sordid  age. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  AN  ADDRESS  ON  CHINESE  AGRICULTURE. 


DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1866. 


BY  BE.  D.  J.  MACGOWAH. 


Dr.  Macgowan  spoke,  in  substance,  as  follows  : Among  the  honors  that 
it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  obtain  in  travelling  round  the  world  was 
that  of  delegate  from  the  California  Agricultural  Society  to  China.  He 
was  not  an  orator  nor  a practical  agriculturist,  and  could  only  deliver  a 
plain  narrative,  hoping  that  the  desultory  and  superficial  character  of  his 
remarks  would.be  kindly  overlooked.  He  had  spent  about  seventeen 
years  in  China,  and  would  confine  his  address  to  that  colossal  and  teem- 
ing empire.  China  embraced  such  a large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
that  there  were  presented  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  its  bot- 
any and  agriculture  presented  every  aspect  that  could  be  met  with  on 
the  globe,  while  some  of  her  fields  had  been  under  cultivation  for  between 
forty  and  fifty  centuries.  In  its  topography  it  resembled  this  State,  the 
pride  of  the  Union.  As  he  had  once  remarked,  if  he  were  bound  on  a 
Journey  to  other  planets  and  other  planetary  systems,  he  would  wish  to 
•clip  off  California  and  take  it  with  him  as  a specimen  of  the  sort  of 
world  from  which  he  hailed.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteris- 
tics of  the  people  of  China  was  the  high  position  which  they  assigned  to 
agriculture,  and  the  regard  that  was  entertained  for  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Divine  honors  were  paid  to  Shin  Hung,  an  early  Emperor,  who  was  their 
reputed  initiator  in  agriculture,  and  the  most  remarkable  ceremony  of 
this  most  ceremonious  people  served  to  illustrate  their  conception  of  the 
importance  of  agriculture.  At  the  vernal  equinox  the  Emperor  in  per- 
son, after  paying  his  devotions  to  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  gods,  laid 
bold  of  a plough  and  turned  over  a portion  of  a field,  thus  paying  royal 
honors  to  the  farmer's  vocation.  Ho  foreigner  had  been  allowed  to  wit- 
ness the  imperial  ceremony,  but  on  the  same  day  the  Viceroys,  Gover- 
nors, Intendants,  prophets  and  district  magistrates,  each  in  their  respect- 
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ive  places  of  rule,  performed  the  same  ceremony,  which  he  had  often 
witnessed. 

The  Chinaman's  word  for  food  was  rice,  that  being  their  staff  of  life, 
and  the  morning  salutation  of  the  millions  there  was  invariably,  “ Have 
you  swallowed  rice?"  Nevertheless,  this  staple  was  not  cultivated 
everywhere;  its  source  of  cultivation  laid  south  of  the  Yellow  Biver, 
north  of  which  place  wheat,  millet,  buckwheat  and  barley  were  grown. 
The  varieties  of  this  cereal  were  very  numerous;  the  chief  divisions 
were  into  white,  red  and  glutinous,  some  or  all  of  which  were  well 
adapted  to  our  tule  lands.  The  day  might  be  remote,  but  would  surely 
come,  when  these  lands  would  prove  the  richest  in  this  the  richest  of 
agricultural  States.  With  nothing  like  the  expense  at  which  Holland 
had  been  at  in  constructing  dikes,  our  children  would  reclaim  these 
waste  places,  which  would  no  longer  disfigure  our  valleys,  but  twice  a 
year  be  verdant  and  as  often  golden  with  a cereal  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  whole  Pacific  coast. 

These  paludal  districts  of  yours  would  prove  valuable,  also,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mat  grass.  The  matting  which  the  Chinese  make 
from  this  article  was  highly  prized  in  commerce,  and  if  introduced  here 
would  give  rise  to  a new  and  valuable  form  of  industry. 

Perhaps  next  to  rice  culture  in  China  was  the  silk  culture.  Prevost 
had  an  exhibition  in  the  Hall  which  showed  thatfcthis  form  of  industry 
was  destined  to  take  a high  place  in  California.  Chinese  writers  on  silk 
culture  laid  down  many  rules  for  success.  Some  of  the  most  frivolous 
of  these  even  contained  useful  hints.  There  must  be  no  noise  or  strong 
odors  in  the  building  where  the  worms  are  kept.  Loud  talking  was 
forbidden,  and  some  writers  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  impure  con- 
nection was  detrimental  to  the  spinners  of  'the  last  cocoons.  The 
women  carried  the  eggs  in  their  bosoms  by  day  and  placed  them  tinder 
their  pillows  at  night,  as  indeed  was  the  practice  of  Europeans  for  a 
long  time.  As  sheep  were  largely  raised  in  this  State,  he  would  say 
that  mulberry  leaves  gave  a flavor  to  mutton  which  no  other  food  could. 

What  is  called  green  manuring,  which  is  of  comparatively  modern 
origin  in  Europe,  the  Chinese  have  resorted  to  from  time  immemorial. 
They  regularly  sow  and  plough  in  clover  for  restoring  the  soil.  To  show 
the  extent  to  which  they  utilized  refuse  for  the  purpose  of  manuring,  he 
would  mention  that  the  barbers  carefully  preserved  the  hair  which  every 
ten  days  or  so  they  shaved  from  millions  of  scalps,  to  sell  for  manuring 
those  lands  which  required  a small  addition  of  silica. 

As  the  mulberry  flourished  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific,  so  there  were,  no 
doubt,  many  other  trees,  both  ornamental  and  useful,  which  might  take# 
root  in  our  valleys  and  on  our  mountain  acclivities.  The  tallow  tree 
would  grow  in  any  part  of  California;  in  fact,  it  had  been  introduced 
long  ago  into  South  Carolina.  In  these  days  of  petroleum  it  might  not, 
perchance,  be  in  demand  for  the  tallow  it  yields,  but  the  requirements 
of  manufacture  were  so  varied  that  the  peculiar  character  of  this  article 
was  likely  to  be  utilized  for  purposes  which  other  illuminating  or  oleagin- 
ous materials  might  fail  to  meet.  Experiments  had  been  made  in  this 
country,  in  India  and  elsewhere  to  obtain  tallow  from  this  tree,  but  in. 
vain;  nothing  could  be  had  but  a semi-fluid  product,  half  oil  and  half 
tallow.  It  was  abandoned  some  years  ago.  The  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Bengal  addressed  him  on  the  subject,  and  at  their 
request  he  investigated  and  found  that  by  one  process  the  Chinese 
removed  the  outside  of  the  seed,  procuring  solid  tallow,  and  by  a subse- 
quent procedure  they  obtained  an  oil.  The  above  society  had  also 
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requested  him  to  investigate  another  subject  of  agricultural  interest. 
The  well  known  article,  grass  cloth,  which  resembled  linen,  was  not  the 
product  of  a species  of  hemp,  but  was  made  from  the  Nhea  Hinea.  The 
plant  could  be  readily  cultivated  here,  but  it  would  not  be  profitable 
until  a method  was  devised  for  separating  the  fibrous  portion  from  the 
stem.  It  was  because  this  was  done  by  the  fingers  of  women  and 
children  that  the  cloth  was  expensive. 

The  Chinese  had  not  much  to  teach  us  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  yet 
there  were  many  that  might  be  advantageously  introduced  here. 

He  would  not  say  much  about  that  source  of  wealth  to  China,  the  tea 
plant,  although  he  had  resided  in  a district  in  which  that  valuable  shrub 
was  extensively  cultivated,  because  he  would  content  himself  mainly 
with  allusions  to  those  articles  which  could  be  successfully  acclimated  in 
this  State.  In  one  sense  it  could  be,  but  not  as  an  article  from  which 
profit  could  be  derived.  The  article  could  only  be  raised  where  labor 
was  far  cheaper  than  it  was  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  China,  and  the  painstaking 
character  of  its  people,  he  might  state  that  he  had  seen  women  occupied 
in  picking  off  the  almost  microscopic  aphides  which  infested  their  cab- 
bages. 

In  the  cultivation  of  .garden  vegetables  the  Chinese  were  remarkably 
successful,  and  some  of  their  products  and  processes  were  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  California  Agricultural  Society.  There 
was  a cabbage  grown  there  which  he  would  like  to  see  tried  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  State  and  Oregon  ; and  there  were  places  in  the 
southern  portion  of  this  State  which  ought  to  attempt  the  introduction 
of  members  of  the  citron  family,  particularly  certain  kinds  of  small 
oranges. 

Ho  sooner  were  the  walls  of  Chinese  exclusion  thrown  down  than  sev- 
eral foreign  countries  sent  delegates  to  China  to  gather  information  that 
might  conduce  to  their  agricultural  and  industrial  interests.  Believing 
that  our  country,  from  its  vast  extent  and  varied  adaptability,  could  not 
but  be  benefited  by  enterprises  of  a like  kind,  he  had  submitted  the 
matter,  on  his  return  from  China,  to  various  agricultural  and  scientific 
associations,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  etc.  With  one  voice  they  con- 
curred in  recommending  a proposition  to  Congress  that  a Commission  of 
practical  agricultural  and  scientific  men  should  be  sent  to  China  and 
neighboring  countries  to  gather  information,  examine  peculiar  processes, 
and  collect  seeds  and  plants  for  transmission  to  parties  in  the  United 
States,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  to  translate  from  Chinese  agricultural 
writers  the  results  of  ages  of  observation  in  their  art.  He  was  happy 
to  state  that  the  public  men  in  Washington,  and  notably  Senator  Cole 
and  Representative  Higby,  accorded  the  project  their  support.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  made  a favorable  report;  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  if  time  had  permitted,  the  plan,  perhaps  in  a modified  form,  would 
have  been  adopted. 

It  might  be  that  Eastern  Asia  would  not  present  us  with  another  gift 
as  valuable  as  sorghum,  nor  one  that  would  compare  with  the  present 
which  this  hemisph^e  presented  to  the  Old  World  in  the  potato,  but 
that  there  is  much  t<fl5e  gleaned  there,  could  not  be  doubted. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  say  that,  should  he  happily  become  the  instru- 
ment of  introducing  into  California  a single  new  plant  useful  or  orna- 
mental, he  would  feel  more  than  compensated  for  all  his  labor's. 
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TRIALS  OF  SPEED  IN  1866. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10th. 

First  Trial. — Trotting  race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  to  harness; 
free  for  all  stallions;  purse — four  hundred  dollars. 

Judges:  Robert  Beck,  R.  C.  Beattie  and  S.  B.  Whipple. 

Entries — J.  B.  Gallar  entered  b.  h.  Latham. 

C.  H.  Shear  entered  g.  h.  Captain  Hanford. 

Peter  Gamble  entered  b.  h.  Bellfounder. 


Result — Latham 1 1 1 

Hanford 2 2 2 

Bellfounder 3 3 dis 


Time — First  heat — 2:35;  second  heat — 2:34;  third  heat — 2:341. 


SAME  DAY. 

Second  Trial. — Pacing  race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  to  harness; 
purse — two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Judges:  Robert  Beck,  R.  C.  Beattie  and  S.  B.  Whipple. 

Entries — G.  W.  Gilbert  entered  g.  m.  Queen  of  the  Pacific. 

E.  M.  Skaggs  entered  b.  g.  Dick  Gough. 

Peter  Gamble  entered  g.  m.  Unknown. 

Barney  Rice  entered  b.  g.  Young  America. 

A.  F.  Smith  entered  b.  g.  Mike  O’Brien. 

Result — Young  America 

Queen  of  Pacific w 

Mike  O’Brien 

Unknown 

Dick  Gough 

Time — First  heat — 2:36;  second  heat — 2:371;  third  heat — 2:361. 


1 1 1 

2 2 3 

3 5 dis 

4 3 4 

5 4 2 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11th. 

First  Trial. — Running  race — Two  mile  heats  ; purse — four  hundred 
dollars. 

Judges:  James  A.  Douglass,  Nathan  Coombs  and  G.  W.  Werk. 
Distance  Judge  : Theodore  Winters. 

Entries — Thomas  White  entered  b.  h.  Pilot. 

A.  M.  Stevenson  entered  b.  m.  Yersalia. 

Leet  & Merritt  entered  s.  h.  Richmond. 


Result — Pilot 1 1 

Yersalia 2 2 

Richmond 3 dis 


Time — First  heat — 3:48 j second  heat — 3:51. 


SAME  DAY. 

Second  Trial. — Running  race — Mile  heats;  for  three  year  olds;  purse, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Judges:  James  A.  Douglass,  Nathan  Coombs  and  G.  W.  Werk. 

Entries — J.  E.  Tyree  entered  b.  c.  Ten  Broeck. 

F.  Depuyster  entered  c.  c.  Patrick. 

R.  T.  O’Hanlon  entered  b.  g.  Deringer. 


Result — Deringer 1 1 

Ten  Broeck 2 2 


Time — First  heat — 1:48|;  second  heat — 1:50£. 


SAME  DAY. 

Third  Trial. — Running  race — Single  dash  of  a mile ; for  two  year 
olds;  purse — two  hundred  dollars. 

Judges:  James  A.  Douglass,  Nathan  Coombs  and  G.  W.  Werk. 

Entries — J.  S.  Barnes  entered  Nettie  Moore. 

A.  Musick  entered  Ellen  Moore. 

D.  Hobbs  entered  Little  Lucy. 


Result — Nettie  Moore 1 

Ellen  Moore 2 


Time — 2:01. 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12th. 

First  Trial. — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  to  harness;  free  for  all 
trotters  and  pacers;  purse — four  hundred  dollars. 

Judges:  N.  Coombg,  J.  M.  Duncan  and  S.  Daniels. 

Entries — C.  H.  Osborn  entered  b.  h.  Young  Lightning. 

Barney  Rice  entered  b.  g.  Young  America. 

J,  B.  Gallar  entered  b.  m.  May  Queen. 

Alexander  Gamble  entered  g.  m.  Unknown. 

Charles  H.  Shear  entered  g.  h.  Captain  Hanford. 


Result — May  Queen 1 1 1 

Young  America 2 2 2 

Captain  Hanford 3 3 3 

Young  Lightning distanced 

Unknown distanced 


Time— First  heat — 2:34£;  second  heat — 2:31f ; third  heat — 2:32L 

SAME  DAY. 

Second  Trial. — Trotting,  race — Three  mile  heats — for  second  class 
trotters;  purse — four  hundred  dollars. 

Judges:  N.  Coombs,  J.  M.  Duncan  and  S.  Daniels. 

Entries — Barney  Rice  entered  s.  g.  Lowry  Mathews. 

W.  Porter  entered  b.  g.  Fillmore. 

Alexander  Gamble  entered  s.  m.  Dolly  Duncan. 


Result — Fillmore 1 1 

Lowry  Mathews 2 2 

Holly  Duncan distanced 


Time — First  heat — 8:03|;  second  heat — 8:09L 

SAME  DAY. 

Third  Trial. — Trotting  race — Mile  heats;  free  for  all  three  year  olds, 
except  the  winner  of  the  great  three  year  old  stake  for  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-six.  % 

Judges:  N.  Coombs,  J.  M.  Duncan  and  S.  Daniels. 

Entries — Michael  Ryan  entered  b.  m.  Fanny  Dooley. 

Harris  Covey  entered  g.  m.  Maid. 

Seneca  Daniels  entered  California  Damsel. 


Result — Maid 1 1 

Fanny  Dooley 2 2 

California  Damsel 3 3 
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THUESDAY,  SEPTEMBEE  13th. 


First  Trial. — Running  race — Mile  heats ; three  in  five  ; purse — four 
hundred  dollars. 

Judges:  N.  Coombs,  J.  M.  Duncan  and  H.  W.  Seale. 

Entries — Theodore  Winters,  entered  b.  g.  Lex. 

E.  T.  Leet  entered  c.  m.  Flora. 

W.  H.  Tisdale  entered  b.  h.  Jim  Hawkins. 

A.  M.  Stevenson  entered  b.  g.  Shiloh. 

Result— Sh  iloh .... 

Lex 

Hawkins 
Flora 


2 111 

13  3 2 
3 2 2 3 
drawn. 


Time — First  heat — 1:481;  second  heat — 1:49;  third  heat — 1:541 ; fourth 
heat — l:55f. 


SAME  DAY. 

Second  Trial. — Trotting  race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five  ; to  harness; 
free  for  all  horses  that  have  not  shown  better  time  than  2:50. 

Judges:  N.  Coombs,  J.  M.  Duncan  and  H.  W.  Seale. 

Entries — Pat  Farrell  entered  Dolly  Duncan. 

C.  D.  Lusk  entered  Pat  McCune. 

Eoe  Allen  entered  Eoe  Allen. 

Result — Pat  McCune Ill 

Dolly  Duncan 2 3 2 

Eoe  Allen 3 2 3 

Time — First  heat — 2:491;  second  heat — 2:48;  third  heat — 2:46  1-5. 


FEIDAY,  SEPTEMBEE  14th. 

First  Trial. — Trotting  race — For  double  teams;  free  for  all  horses, 
except  May  Queen  and  Honest  Ance. 

Judges:  N.  Coombs,  J.  M.  Duncan  and  H.  W.  Seale. 

Entries — John  Daniels  entered  br.  h.  and  g.  h.  Latham  and  Casserly. 

C.  H.  Shear  entered  b.  m.  and  g.  h.  Mandeville  and  Hanford. 
Pat  Farrell  entered  s.  h.  and  g.  m.  Charley  and  Lady  Clinton. 


Result—  Charley  and  Clinton '. 1 3 2 2 

Hanford  and  Mandeville 2 2 dis 

Latham  and  Casserly.. 3 1 1 1 
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Time — First  heat — 2:544;  second  heat — 2:534;  third  heat — 2:504. 

SAME  DAY. 

Second  Trial. — Trotting  race — Mile  heats  ; three  in  five  ; to  harness; 
free  for  all  horses  that  have  not  shown  better  time  than  2:40. 

Judges:  N.  Coombs,  J.  M.  Duncan  and  H.  W.  Seale. 

Entries — W.  F.  Hardy  entered  r.  m.  Genoa  Maid. 

Hoe  Allen  entered  w.  h.  Tempest. 

Pat  Farrell  entered  s.  h.  Grandee. 


Result — Grandee Ill 

Tempest 2 dis. 

Genoa  Maid. 3 2 2 


Time — First  heat — 2:43  1-5;  second  heat — 2:38  2-5;  third  heat — 2:52. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15th. 

First  Trial. — Race — Five  miles  out ; free  for  all  trotters  and  pacers  ; 
to  harness;  purse — five  hundred  dollars. 

Entries — A.  F.  Smith  entered  b.  h.  Mike  O’Brien. 

Alexander  Gamble  entered  g.  m.  Unknown. 

E.  M.  Skaggs  entered  b.  h.  Dick  Gough. 


Result — Dick  Gough 1 

Mike  O’Brien 2 

Unknown 3 


Time — First  heat — 2:48;  second  heat — 2:444;  third  heat — 2:474;  fourth 
heat— 2:42;  fifth  heat— 2:52  3-5=13:54  3-5. 


SAME  DAY. 

Second  Trial. — Running  race—  Three  mile  heats;  purse — five  hundred 
dollars. 

Entries — R.  T.  O’Hanlon  entered  g.  h.  Shiloh. 

Thomas  White  entered  b.  s.  Pilot. 

John  Hall  entered  b.  m.  Yiola. 

Frank  Depuyster  entered  s.  m.  Susan  B.  Moore. 


Result. — Pilot '..  1 1 

Susan  B.  Moore 2 2 


Time — First  heat — 5:56;  second  heat — 6:10  2-5. 
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SAME  DAY. 

Running  race — Mile  and  repeat;  for  beaten  horses ; purse — three  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Entries — Theodore  Winters  entered  b.  h.  Lex. 

R.  T.  Leet  entered  s.  h.  Richmond. 

W.  H.  Tisdale  entered  b.  h.  Jim  Hawkins. 


Result — Jim  Hawkins 1 1 

Lex 2 2 


Time — First  heat — 1:5 L ; second  heat — l:55f. 


13 
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PREMIUMS  ON  STOCK. 


THOROUGHBRED  HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

A.  M.  Stevenson 

Solano 

Best  stallion  four  years  old  and  over 
—Shiloh  

$50 

A.  M.  Stevenson 

Solano 

Best  stallion  two  years  old — Tri- 
une   

$30 

John  Hall 

Alameda 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old  and  un- 
der— Jonathan 

$20 

L.  P.  Marshall 

Solano 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over, 
with  colt — Ellen  Jordan  and  colt. 

$50 

John  Hall 

Alameda 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over 
—Peggy  Ringgold 

Abraham  Musick.... 

Sacramento.... 

Best  mare,  two  years  old — Ellen 
Moore  

$25 

A.  M.  Stevenson 

Solano 

Best  dam,  with  not  less  than  four 
colts — Fannie  Harper 

HORSES  OTHER  THAN  THOROUGHBRED 

J.  G.  McCracken 

Sacramento.... 

Best  stallion,  with  not  less  than  ten 
colts — David  Hill  and  family 

Charles  H.  Shear.... 

Sacramento.... 

Best  dam,  with  not  less  than  three 
colts — Peggie  Magee  and  five  colts 

GRADED  HORSES. 


A.  T.  Leachman 

Wm.W.  Burditt 

A.  T.  Leachman 

A.  Parker 

El  Dorado 

San  Francisco 

El  Dorado 

Yuba 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over 
— Lexington 

$40 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old — Stone- 
wall Jackson 

$30 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old — Gen- 
eral Gra.nt.  

$20 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old — Paul 
•Tones , 

$15 

Joseph  Bauquier 

J.  D.  Barbee 

Sacramento.... 
Sutter 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over, 
with  colt — Kate  and  colt 

$30 

Best  mare,  three  years  old — Sue  Nel- 
son t 

$20 

J.  S.  Barnes 

Sacramento.... 

Best  mare,  two  years  old — Nettie 
Moore 

$15 
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HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


J.  G.  McCracken.... 

Sacramento.... 

J.  G.  McCracken 

Sacramento.... 

J.  G.  McCracken.... 

Sacramento.... 

Francis  Graham 

Sacramento.... 

Edward  Fonke 

Yuba 

G.  L.  Clark 

Sacramento.... 

J.  G.  McCracken.... 

Sacramento.... 

J.  G.  McCracken.... 

Sacramento.... 

Best  stallion  four  years  old  and  over 

—David  Hill 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old — David 

Hill,  Jr 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old — Comet.. 
Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over, 

with  colt — Dolly  and  colt 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over, 

— Mary  Blane 

Best  mare,  three  years  old — Mag- 
gie   

Best  mare,  two  years  old — Mary 

Ann 

Best  mare,  one  year  old — Victoria 
Runyon 


.$40 

.$20 

.$15 

.$40 

.$30 

.$20 

.$15 

.$10 


DRAFT  HORSES. 


H.  W.  Seale 

Santa  Clara.... 

Sacramento  ... 

Jackson  Coun- 
ty, Oregon. 
Sacramento  ... 

Napa 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over 
— Iron  Duke 

$30 

John  S.  Wilson 

W.  C.  Mver 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old — High- 
In, nd  Chief 

$15 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old — Cas- 
cades   

$10 

A.  H.  Cheney 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over, 
with  colt — Betsy 

$30 

George  Linn 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over, 
Nelly 

$25 

ROADSTERS. 


A.  J.  Rhoads 

Sacramento.... 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over 
— General  Taylor 

$40 

Edward  St.  Louis... 

Yolo 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old — Young 
Black  Eagle ....' 

$30 

Henry  Hyser 

Sacramento.... 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old — Henry 
St.  Clair 

$20 

George  W.  Jacobs... 

Nevada 

Best  gelding,  four  years  old  and 
over  John  Oonness 

$30 

A.  F.  Smith 

Sacramento.... 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over 
—Belle 

$30 

Michael  Ryan 

San  Joaquin.... 

Best  mare,  three  years  old — Fanny 
Dooly 

$20 

C.  H.  Huffman 

San  Joaquin... 

Best  matched  span  carriage  horses 
— William  H.  Seward  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln 

$40 

Edward  Purdy 

Sacramento.... 

Best  double  team  Beck  and  Vic 

$40 

Wm.  K.  Squires.. 

Solano 

Rp.st  sa.ddle  horso — Mm 

$15 
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COLTS. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

Sullivan  Treat.. 

Charles  H.  Shear.... 

Marion  Biggs 

Sullivan  Treat 

W.  C.  Myer 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 
Jackson  Coun- 
ty, Oregon. 

Best  horse  colt,  one  year  old — 
Comet 

$30 

Best  sucking  horse  colt  — Camp 
Union 

$20 

Best  mare  colt,  one  year  old — Mollie 
Jackson 

$20 

Best  sucking  mare  colt — Dash 

Best  exhibit  of  not  less  than  six 
colts  owned  by  one  person 

*. $50 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

A.  M.  Stevenson 

Solano 

Best  stallion — Shiloh 

$100 

John  Hall 

Alameda 

Best  mare — Peggv  Ringgold 

$75 

JACKS,  JENNETS  AND  MULES. 

John  M.  Laughlin... 
Thomas  Edwards.... 
Miller  & Smith  ..... 

Miller  & Smith 

Sonoma 

Best  ja.ck — Liberty 

$50 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Best  jennet 

$40 

Best  mule,  three  years  old  and 
over — Juliet 

$30 

Best  pair  of  mules — Kate  and  Mollie 

DURHAM  CATTLE. 


John  B.  Redmond... 

Marin 

Best  bull  over  four  years  old — 
Water  Prince 

$40 

John  D.  Patterson... 

Alameda 

Best  bull,  two  years  old — Second 
Duke  of  Oak  Home.. 

$20 

Robert  Rrant.nn 

Sola.no 

Best  bull  calf — Duke  of  York 

$10 

R.ohert  Bra  n ton 

Solano 

Best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over — 
Pocahontas 

$30 

Robert  Rrant.on  . . 

Solano.. , 

Rest  heifer  calf — La.dy  Oxford 

$lt 

DEVON  CATTLE. 


•T.  R.  Rose 

Sonoma 

Best  bull,  four  years  old  and  over — 
Na.poleon 

$40 

Sonoma. 

Best  bull,  three  years  old — Medoc 

$25 

Son^CRr  Pfniip-lSi  »•  ■ 

Sonoma 

Best  bull,  two  years  old — Champion 
Best  bull,  one  year  old — Bloomfield. 
Best  cow,  four  years  old — Fashion.. 

$20 

J R,  Rose 

Sonoma. 

$15 

Seneca  "Oani^lst, 

Sonoma 

$30 

J R Rose 

Sonoma. 

Best  cow,  three  years  old — Fancy... 

$25 

j Ro.qp. 

Sonoma.  T 

Best  cow,  two  years  old — Beauty.... 

$20 

Sonom  a. , 

Best  cow,  one  year  old  Nancy 

$15 

Seneca  Paniels» •*»»•? 

Sonoma. 

Best  bull  calf  Victor 

$10 

J R-  Rose.  . 

Sonoma 

Best  heifer  calf — Annie..... 

$10 
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AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

•T.  R,.  Rose 

Sonoma 

Best  bull,  four  years  old — Sir  Walter 

_$40 

GRADED  CATTLE. 


Mnsfts  Sprain  f> 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  bull,  three  yea.rs  old — Billy 

$25 

Robert  Bran  ton 

Sola.no 

Best  cow,  four  years  old — Tulip 

$30 

Wm.  H.  Brainard... 

Sacramento.... 

Best  cow,  three  years  old — Jessie 

$20 

Peter  Burns 

Sacramento.... 

Best  cow,  one  year  old — Swan 

$10 

CATTLE  SWEEPSTAKES. 

J.  B.  Redmond 

i 

Marin 

Best  bull — Lalla  Rookh 

$50 

Robert  Branton 

Solano 1 

1 

Best  cow — Pocahontas 

! 

SHEEP— SPANISH  MERINO. 

Thomas  Cotter 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  ram,  two  years  old 

$20 

J.  D.  Patterson 

Alameda.. 

Best  ram,  one  year  old 

$15 

D.  D.  Satterfield 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  three  ram  la.mhs 

$15 

Thomas  McConnell.. 

Sacramento.... 

Best  three  ewes,  two  years  old 

$15 

Ellen  F.  McConnell. 

Sacramento.... 

Best  three  ewes,  one  year  old 

$15 

D.  D.  Satterfield 

Sacramento.... 

Best  five  ewe  lambs 

$15 

FRENCH  MERINO.  » 


J.  D.  Patterson 

Alameda 

Best  ram,  two  years  old 

$20 

J.  D.  Patterson 

Alameda 

Best  three  ram  lambs 

$15 

J.  D.  Patterson 

Alameda 

Best  three  ewes,  two  years  old 

$15 

SPANISH  MERINO  GRADES. 


Ellen  F. McConnell... 

Sacramento.... 

Best  ram,  two  years  old  

$15 

D.  D.  Satterfield 

Sacramento.... 

Best  ram,  oneyear  old 

$10 

Richards  & Taver- 
ner  

Sacramento. ... 

Best  three  ram  la, mbs 

$15 

Francis  Graham 

Sacramento.,.. 

Best  three  ewes,  two  years  old 

$10 

Thomas  Cotter 

Sacramento.... 

Best  three  ewes,  one  year  old 

$10 

Richards  & Taver- 
ner.  

Sacramento.... 

Best  five  ewe  lambs 

$10 
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SWEEPSTAKES. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

J.  D.  Patterson 

Alameda 

Best  ram 

,$25 

Ellen  F.  McConnell. 

Sacramento.... 

Best  ewe 

$20 

Ellen  F.  McConnell. 

Sacramento.... 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes 

SWINE. 


A.  P.  Smith 

Sacramento.... 

Best  large  breed  boar,  two  years  old 

$15 

Peter  Burns 

Sacramento.... 

Best  large  breed  boar  under  two 

years  

$10 

A.  P.  Smith 

Sacramento.... 

Best  small  breed  sow  over  six  months 

old 

$10 

A.  P.  Smith 

Sacramento.... 

Best  six  small  breed  pigs  over  five 

months  old 

$20 

A.  P.  Smith 

Sacramento.... 

Best  small  breed  boar  six  months  old 

$10 

A.  P.  Smith 

Sacramento.... 

Best  small  breed  sow  one  year  old... 

$10 

A.  P.  Smith 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  small  breed  sow  two  years  old.. 

$10 

Robert  Bran  ton 

Solano 

Best  large  breed  sow  two  years  old.. 

$10 

Robert  Branton. 

Solano 

Best  large  breed  sow  one  year  old... 

$10 

Norman  Woodbeck.. 

Best  six  large  breed  pigs  from  five 

to  ten  months  old 

POULTRY. 


R.  J.  Merkley., 

R.  J.  Merkley.. 

R.  J.  Merkley.. 
R.  J.  Merkley.. 
R.  J.  Merkley. 
R.  J.  Merkley.. 
R.  J.  Merkley. 
R.  J.  Merkley.. 


Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


Best  pair  full  blood  Spanish  dork- 

ings 

Best  pair  half  breed  black  Spanish 

dorkings 

Best  pair  turkeys 

Best  drake 

Best  lot  ducks 

Best  gander 

Best  pair  geese 

Best  guinea  chickens 


.$5 

.$5 

.$5 

.$5 

.$5 

.$5 

.$5 

.$5 


MACHINERY,  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

P.  IT.  Murphy 

Sacramento.,.. 

Sacramento.... 

San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 

Sacraniento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Marysville 

Marysville 

Best,  reaper 

First — $1 0 

P.  H.  Murphy 

Treadwell  & Co 

Baker  & Hamilton... 

Baker  & Hamilton... 
Baker  & Hamilton... 
Baker  & Hamilton... 

Hill  & Knaught 

Hill  & Knaught 

Best  display  of  reaping  and  mowing 
machine  knives  

Best  combined  reaper  and  mower.... 
Best  assortment  of  agricultural  im- 
plements   

Best  mowing  machine 

Best  cultivator 

First— $5 

Best  ploughs 

First— $10 

Best  grain  broadcast  sowing  rnach’e 
Best  harrow 

First— $10 
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Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

Mott 

Contra  Cos.  Co. 
Contra  Cos.  Co. 
Sacramento.... 

Best  stubble  ploughs 

John  Mott,.,. 

Best  sidehill  plough 

"R  F R.e^.rty 

Best  double  plough 

First— $10 

Best  sewing  machines  for  family  use 
— The  Florence  machine 

Best  sewing  machine  for  manufac- 
turing purposes — Grover  & Baker 
machine 

S W Preble 

San  Francisco. 
Sntterville 

Best  knitting  machine — Lamb’s 

First, — $5 

.T  Dickerson 

Best  windmill  (model) 

SILK  AND  FABRICS  MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  SILK. 


To  L.  Prevost,  for  his  splendid  exhibit  of  silk  cocoons  of  the  French  and  Japanese  varieties,  a 
special  premium  of  diploma  and  honorary  membership  of  Society.  Wilson  Flint,  I.  N.  Hoag, 

John  Smith,  Madame  Sauffaignon, Oliver,  M.  Tiffoinet,  G.  A.  Jones  and  Captain  Haynie  are 

entitled  to  honorable  mention  for  their  efforts  in  aid  of  a great  enterprise. 

For  sample  of  ribbed  silk  thirty-seven  and  one  half  inches  wide,  California  manufacture,  being 
the  first  ever  made  in  California,  also  samples  of  floss,  raw  tram  and  organsin  silks,  a special 
premium,  silver  fruit  dish  and  diploma,  to  Neumann  & Meyer,  San  Francisco. 

For  best  silk  cravat,  first  premium,  $5,  to  Neumann  & Meyer,  San  Francisco. 


MILL  FABRICS. 


W.  H.  Rector Brooklyn 

W.  II.  Rector Brooklyn 


J.  C.  Meyer  & Sons 


San  Francisco. 


Best  piece  c'otton  sheeting 

For  sample  of  California  manufac- 
tured sewing  twine 

For  the  best  exhibit  of  cotton  bat- 
ting and  wadding 


.First — $3  and  diploma. 

Special. 

..Special — silver  goblet. 


NEEDLE,  SHELL  AND  WAX  WORK— CLOTHING,  HATS,  CAPS,  ETC. 


Mrs.  Jane  Brooks... 
Mary  Hurd 

Washington ... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Vacaville 

Best  wax  plant 

Best  chenille  work 

Mrs.  Chas.  Holbrook 
Miss  Net.  Reynolds. 
Miss  Net.  Reynolds. 
J.  C.  Meussdorflfer... 
Miss  L.  Klays 

Best  embroidery  with  beads 

First — $3 

Best  leather  work 

Vacaville 

Best  tatting  work 

First — $3 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Cosumnes 

Best  exhibit  of  men’s  hats  and  caps 
Best  embroidered  picture 

First, — $3 

First — $3 

Mrs. Geo.  A.  Putnam. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert... 
Mrs.  Lyman  Wells.. 
Mrs.  Lyman  Wells.. 
Miss  Minnie  Tukey. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor. 
Mrs.  W.  II.  Taylor.. 
Charles  Strobel 

Best  ottoman  cover 

Best  raised  worsted  embroidery 

,,,,,  First, — $3 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento  ... 
Michigan  Bluft 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.,.. 
Sacramento., .. 

Best  embroidered  chair  seat 

First — 83 

Best  lamp  mat 

Best  crochet  shawl 

First — $2 

Best  silk  quilt 

Best  affghan 

Best  cone  work 

First — $3 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Lowell... 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Lytle.,.. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Marvin 
Mrs.  E.  Blake 

Best  worked  quilt 

First — S3 

Best  wax  fruit 

Best  white  quilt 

First— $3 

Best  knit  woollen  socks 

..  .First— $2 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


STOVES,  FURNITURE,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

Thomas  Hansbrow.. 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  cooking  stove  for  wood 

Thomas  Hansbrow.. 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  cooking  range 

First — $5 

W T* 1 * * * S.  Gnrra.tt, 

San  Francisco. 

Best  church  bell 

First — $3 

,T  Hopley  

Sacramento. ... 

Best  sofa 

,T  H npl  ey 

Sacramento.... 

Best  lounge 

First — $2 

•T.  Uopley 

Sacramento.... 

Best  office  chair 

First— $2 

J.  Hopley 

Sacramento.... 

Best  set  of  parlor  chairs 

First — $5 

.T  Hopley 

Sacramento.... 

Best  set  of  pn.rlor  furniture 

First — $1  0 

Hasselgren  An  Co 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  spring  mattress 

ttlTt  1T,  First — $5 

J.  Hopley 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  dressing  bureau 

•T.  Hopley 

Sacramento.... 

Best  centre  table 

•T.  Hopley 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  display  of  furniture 

First — $10 

1 

i 

1 

MANUFACTURES,  ETC. 


Antone  Menke 

P.  Kelley 

A.  T.  Nelson 

G.  Carmelich 

J.  E.  Parker 

Justin  Gates  & Bro.. 


Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 


D.  S.  Hutchinson.... 

L.  K.  Hammer 

Prof.  W.  P.  Blake... 


San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 


Hayward,  Coleman 

&,  Co San  Francisco. 

C.  F.  Travis Sacramento.... 


M.  & A.  Wilcox., 


Sacramento.... 


C.  H.  Harrison San  Francisco. 

Thomas  Hansbrow..  Sacramento.... 


J.  M.  Horner 

I.  J.  Hattabough 

Goss  & Lambard 

Floberg  <fc  Conrad... 

I.  L.  Merrell 

J.  Johnson 

J.  Q.  A.  Warren 


Alameda 

Santa  Clara.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 


S.  E.  Phelps. 


T.  Armstrong 

Edwards  & Co.... 

H.  Powers  

Mrs.  M.  S.  Reed. 


San  Francisco. 


Sacramento. ... 
Sacramento.... 

Alta 

San  Francisco. 


Bernardo  Moreno... 
Ireland  & Eldred.... 

Stoddard 

Ochsn.  r &,  Laauser.. 

I.  L.  Merrell 


Sacramento.... 


San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 


Best  exhibit  of  willow  ware 

Best  dress  boots 

Best  set  of  Concord  harness 

Best  set  of  carriage  harness 

Best  prescription  case,  with  chemi- 
cals, etc 

Best  specimens  of  dentistry 

Best  chronometer 

Best  display  of  crude  petroleum 

First — Diploma. 

Best  display  of  refined  petroleum.... 

Burr  stones  of  California  manufac- 
ture   

Best  apparatus  for  raising  water  for 
mining  purposes 

First— $10 

Wrecking  pump 

Best  apparatus  for  raising  water  for 
irrigating  purposes 

First— $10 

Best  washing  machine 

Best  hay  pitching  machine 

Best  display  of  brass  and  iron  work 
Best  display  of  silverware 

..First — $5  and  diploma. 

Block  of  aspbaltum 

California  marine  plants  and  flowers 
Rare  and  beautiful  collections  of 
pressed  fern  and  flowers  ; also, 
flower,  shrub,  tree  and  fruit  seed, 
minerals  and  shells  ; also,  photo- 
graphs of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands 

Special,  $50,  with  framed 
diploma. 

Hall’s  Sicilian  hair  renewer... 

Chapman’s  hair  invigorator 

Diploma. 

Horse  collars 

Special — $3 

Case  of  assorted  stationery,  etc 

Scotch  dray  and  team  collars 

Special — $3 

Gentlemen’s  suspenders,  shoulder 
braces  and  ladies’ skirt  supporters 
Saddle  stamping 

Brooms  and  matches 

Water  filters 

Wine  cask 

Mammoth  quartz  and  double-winged 
lanterns 
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CROCHET  AND  FANCY  WORK. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

Miss  Alice  Dwinell.. 
Mrs.  E.  Comstock... 
Miss  A.  E.  Morrill... 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Herrick.. 
Mrs  II  C.  Starr 

Sacramento.... 
Yolo  county... 
Sacramento.... 

Quilt 

Affgha.n 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Cone  work 

Affghan 

Mrs.  Mary  Chisman 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert... 
Miss  S.  C.  Marvin... 
Miss  S.  C.  Marvin... 
Miss  J.  M.  Audran.. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Holmes.. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Hull 

Sacramento.... 
Cnsnmnes 

Rflo1  rmr  and  cushion 

Crochet,  bedsprea.d 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento. ... 

Crochet  sack 

Fine  collection  of  verbenas 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento. ... 

Twenty-two  samples  crochet  work 

Knit,  tidy : 

Hearth  rug 

Honorable  mention. 

Miss  M.  M.  Cafferty 
Miss  Clara  Henley.. 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Smith 
Mrs.  .T.  Chismn.n  .. 

Folsom . , , , 

Worsted  pictures 

Honorable  mention. 

Sacramento. ... 

Crochet,  needle  and  worsted  work... 

Sacramento. ... 

Tatting  work 

Sacramento.... 

Patchwork  chair  a.nd  footstool 

Special — $5 

USEFUL  INVENTIONS. 


I 


G.  W.  Cord 

Miners’  Foundry.... 

W.  H.  Devalin 

J.  L.  Atkinson 

J.  L.  Atkinson 

C.  D.  Turner 

Rudolph  & Braun... 

W.  C.  Bussey 

A.  S.  Dickinson  & Co 
Smith  & Hildreth... 
M.  B.  Bullard 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Dutch  Flat 

San  Francisco. 


Grape  crusher 

Hydraulic  hose  cover 

Water  and  gauge  cocks 

Stump  extractor 

Miles’  permutation  lock 

White’s  thief- detect’ g money-drawer' 

Patent  gun  lock 

Combination  lock 

Patent  lamps 

Soap  root  bed  mattress 

Petroleum  stove 


Special — $5 

Special — $5. 

Special — $3 

Honorable  mention. 
Honorable  mention. 

: Special — $3 

Special — $3 

Special — $3 

Special — $3 

Special — $3 

Special — $3 


MACHINE  SEWING. 


By  whom  executed. 

| 

j Manufacturer. 

Description  of  work. 

Premium. 

Miss  J.  B.  Baker.... 

Wheeler  & 

Best  samples  plain  stitching,  for 

Wilson. 

beauty  and  evenness  of  stitch 

Miss  Lizzie  Collins.. 

Florence 

Best  samples  plain  and  ornamental 

work  by  machine 

The  Committee  decided  that  both  machines  should  have  special  premiums;  if  any  difference  in 
premiums  was  made,  the  Florence  should  have  the  preference,  their  exhibition  containing  a greater 
variety  of  specimens  and  embracing  both  plain  and  ornamental  work. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


RIFLES,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


R.  Liddel  & Co, 
J.  H.  Atkinson  , 

J.  H.  Atkinson., 
Griffin  & Hays., 


San  Francisco. 


Red  Bluff. 


Display  of  rifles  and  sporting  articles 
Patent  anti-incrustator,  bridle,  reins 
and  patent  rivet  for  bank  vault... 
Hose  jacket,  washtub,  patent  door 
strip,  Yale’s  patent  lock  for  doors 

and  drawers 

Hay  and  grain  lifter 


Special — $10 

Special — $5 

.Honorable  mention. 
Special — $5 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


W.  Grafton 

Yolo 

Best  two  bushels  Chile  wheat 

First— $1 0 

F,.  K irkham 

Yolo 

Best  two  bushels  Australian  wheat.. 

W.  Fern 

Sac.  county.... 

Sac.  county.... 

Sac.  county.... 
Alameda 

Best  barley,  not  less  than  one  half 
bushel 

W.  Fern 

Best  sample  rye,  not  less  than  one 
half  bushel 

First — $3 

D.  Flint, 

Best  bale  of  hops,  206  pounds 

First 

D.  L.  Perkins 

Best  sweet  corn 

D.  Ti.  Perkins 

Alameda 

Best  exhibit  of  garden  seeds  of  Cal- 
ifornia production,  not  less  than 
twenty-five  varieties 

First— $20 

I 

PRESERVES,  PICKLES,  JELLIES,  ETC. 


Mrs.  M.  S.  Hurd 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Hurd 

Miss  Jennie  Dwinell 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Merkley.. 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Merkley.. 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Merkley.. 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Merkley.. 
Mrs.  R.,J.  Merkley.. 


Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


Mrs.  W.  W.  Marvin. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Marvin. 

A.  Bergman 

A.  Bergman 

A.  Bergman 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert... 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker.. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker.. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker.. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker.. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker.. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker.. 
Miss  C.  A.  Smith.... 
Miss  C.  A.  Smith.... 
Mrs.  R.  Robinson... 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Tiffe 

J.  R.  Nickerson 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Cosumnes.... 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Washington 
Lincoln  


Best  peach  jelly 

First — $3 

Best  blackberry  jelly 

First — $3 

Best  preserved  pears 

Rest,  preserved  quinces 

First — $3 

Best  preserved  peaches 

Best  preserved  apples 

Best  preserved  plums 

Greatest  number  of  varieties  and 
best  specimens  of  preserved  fruits, 

not  less  than  one  jar  of  each 

Best  canned  tomatoes 

First — $3 

Largest  and  best  variety  canned  fruit 
Largest  and  best  variety  of  pickles.. 
Best  pickled  onions 

Best  pickled  gherkins 

Best  apple  jelly 

Best  preserved  quinces 

First — $3 

Best  pickled  peaches * 

First — $3 

Best  currant  jellv  

First — $3 

Best  quince  jelly 

First  $3 

Best  pickled  cucumbers 

First— $3 

Best  Siberian  crab  apple  ielly. ....... 

Best  plum  preserves 

First — $3 

Best  pear  preserves 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  jelly 

Best  honey 

Best  tomato  catstfp 
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WINES  AND  LIQUORS. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


M.  Keller 

Los  Angeles... 
Stockton 

Stockton 

M.  Keller 

M.  Keller 

Los  Angeles... 
Los  Angeles... 
Stockton 

B.  N.  Bugbey 

William  Mace 

Sacram’to  Co. 

B.  N.  Bugbey 

Sacram’to  Co. 

F.  Horl 

Sacramento.... 

L.  F.  Jarvis 

C.  Detten 

Stockton 

L.  F.  Jarvis 

West  Brothers 

Stockton 

M.  Keller 

Los  Angeles... 

J.  R.  Nickerson 

Lincoln  

B.  N.  Bugbey 

Sacram’to  Co. 

West  Brothers 

Stockton 

B.  N.  Bugbey 

Sacram’to  Co. 

B.  N.  Bugbey 

Sacram’to  Co. 

B.  N.  Bugbey 

Sacram’to  Co. 

L.  D.  Lanszweert.... 

H.  M.  Larue. 

Sacram’to  Co. 

Best  white  wine  (five  years  old) 

Best  white  wine  (four  years  old) 

Best  white  wine  (three  years  old).... 

White  wine  (three  years  old) 

Best  white  wine  (two  years  old) 

White  wine  (two  years  old) 

Best  white  wine  (one  year  old)  from 

foreign  grapes  

Best  white  wine  (one  year  old)  from 

native  or  Los  Angeles  grapes 

White  wine  (one  year  old) 

White  wine  (one  year  old) 

White  wine  (one  year  old)  from  for- 
eign grapes 

Best  red  wine  (three  years  old) 

Red  wine  (three  years  old) 

Best  red  wine  (two  years  old) 

Red  wine  (two  years  old) 

Best  red  wine  (one  year  old),  native 
Best  red  wine  (one  year  old),  for- 
eign   

Best  port  wine 

Best  exhibit  of  wines  from  foreign 

grapes  

Best  exhibit  of  wines  from  native 


grapes  

Best  brandy  (one  year  old).. 
Best  brandy  (two  years  old). 
Best  brandy  (five  years  old). 


First — $5 

$5 

$5 

Special — $5 

$5 

Special  recom’ended — $5 


.$5 


.Special  recommended 
.Special  recommended 
.Special  recommended 

.Special  recommended 

$5 

.Special  recommended 

$5 

.Special  recommended 
$5 


.Special  recommended 
$5 


$5 

.$5 

.$5 

.$5 

.$5 


The  Committee  desired  to  make  special  mention  of  a superior  article  of  brandy  of  the  vintage 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  (by  an  improved  process)  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Lanszweert. 

Also,  a superb  article  of  peach  brandy,  by  H.  M.  Larue,  Sacramento. 

The  Committee  having  tasted  of  about  ninety  varieties  of  wines  and  brandies,  felt  fully  compe- 
tent to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  following  articles  : 

An  excellent  article  of  half-and-half,  by  J.  Sajous,  San  Francisco. 

Sarsaparilla  and  stomach  bitters,  by  J.  L.  Polhemus;  both  superior  articles.  Also,  one  bottle 
of  distilled  water,  of  which,  however,  the  Committee  were  unable  to  “ see  the  point.” 

Stomach  bitters,  by  A.  Fenkhausen,  San  Francisco,  worthy  of  special  mention. 

And  finally,  as  a pleasant  drink,  that  will  agree  with  some  constitutions,  the  Committe*e  would 
highly  recommend  the  soda  water  made  and  exhibited  by  0.  Casey,  Sacramento. 


VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

A.  Runyon 

Onisbo 

Best  yellow  onions 

A.  Runyon 

Onisbo 

Best  display  of  onions 

First — $3 

A.  Runyon 

Onisbo 

Best  six  crook-neck  squashes 

First — $2 

J.  Smith 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  six  tomatoes 

First  $2 

J.  G.  Allmond 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  six  drum-head  cabbages 

First  — $2 

J.  G.  Allmond 

Sacramento.... 

Best  six  other  varieties 

First — $2 

J.  G.  Allmond 

Sacramento.... 

Best  half  peck  of  peppers 

First — $1 

J.  G.  Allmond 

Sacramento. ... 

Best,  egc  plants 

R.  J.  Merkley 

Sacramento.... 

Best  variety  of  beets 

■ First, — $2 

R.  J.  Merkley 

Sacramento.... 

Best  varieties  of  potatoes 

..  _.TT First — $3 

R.  J.  Merkley 

Sacramento.... 

Best  carrots 

R.  J.  Merkley 

Sacramento.... 

Best  long  blood  beets 

First — $2 

R.  J.  Merkley 

Sacramento.... 

Best  turnip  beets 

First — $2 

R.  J.  Merkley 

Sacramento.... 

Best  displav  of  beets 

First — $3 

R.  J.  Merkley 

Sacramento.... 

Best  watermelons 

R.  J.  Merkley 

Sacramento.... 

Best  six  cucumbers 
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Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

R.  J.  Merkley 

Sacramento.... 

Best  and  greatest  variety  vegetables 

First— $1 0 

C.  .Tnstis 

Bear  River 

Best  sweet  potatoes  

First — $3 

W.  Fern  

Sacramento. ... 

Best,  half  bushel  red  potatoes 

First — $3 

W.  Fern 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  half  bushel  of  any  other  variety 
Best  six  marrow  squashes 

First — $3 

W.  Fern  

Sacramento.... 

W.  Fern  

Sacramento. ... 

Best  six  Hubbard  squashes 

.....First — $2 

W.  Fern  

Sacramento. ... 

Best  display  of  squashes 

First — $4 

W.  Fern 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  pumpkins 

First — $1 

W.  Fern  

Sacramento.,.. 

Best  display  of  pumpkins 

First — $3 

•T.  S.  Pond 

Best  six  sucra.r  beets 

First — $2 

J.  S.  Pond 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  melons. 
One  lot  of  cantaloupes 

A.  H.  McDonald 

Sacramento.... 

FRUITS. 


J.  R.  Nickerson 

Placer 

Best  forty  varieties  of  apples 

$15 

A.  Runyon 

Sacramento. ... 

Rest  twenty  varieties  of  apples 

$10 

J.  G.  Allmond 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  apples 

$5 

J.  R.  Nickerson 

Placer 

Best  forty  varieties  of  pears 

$15 

Daniel  Flint 

Sacramento.... 

Best  twenty  varieties  of  pears 

$10 

A.  Runyon 

Sacramento.  .. 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  pears 

$5 

H.  M.  Larue 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  peaches 

$5 

E.  M.  Smith 

Sacramento.... 

Best  six  varieties  of  peaches 

$4 

0.  T.  Davis 

Best  one  variety  of  peach 

$2 

J.  R.  Nickerson 

Placer 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  plums 

$5 

Mrs.  Jane  Brooks... 

Best  one  variety  of  plum 

$3 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker.. 

Sacramento.... 

Best  one  variety  of  quince 

$5 

J.  R.  Nickerson 

Placer 

Greatest  number  of  native  varieties 

of  grapes 

E.  M.  Smith 

Sacramento.... 

Best  one  variety  of  grapes 

$3 

J.  R.  Nickerson 

Placer 

Greatest  number  of  foreign  varieties 

of  grapes 

$5 

R.  B.  Woodward.... 

San  Francisco. 

Best  seven  varieties  of  grapes — hot 

house  culture 

$5 

J.  R.  Nickerson 

Placer 

Greatest  number  of  varieties  of  figs 

$3 

Daniel  Flint 

Sacramento.... 

Best  one  variety  of  figs 

$3 

J.  R.  Ketchum 

Best  one  varietv  of  oranges 

$3 

J.  R.  Nickerson 

Placer 

Greatest  variety  of  dried  fruits 

$20 

B.  N.  Rugbey 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  twenty-four  pounds  of  raisins 

$10 

J.  R.  Nickerson 

Placer 

Best  ten  pounds  of  dried  prunes 

$10 

J.  G.  Allmond 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  native  walnuts 

$3 

E.  Pierce 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  soft-shell  almonds 

$3 

•T.  S.  Pond 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  peanuts 

$2 

Briggs  & Haskell.... 

Best  dried  fruit  put  up  for  com- 

merce   * 

$20 

PAINTINGS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


Mrs.  J.  A.  Benton...  San  Francisco. 
John  Goode Sacramento.... 


John  Goode 

E.  P.  Heald 

J.  A.  Todd 

Louis  A.  Schmidt... 
Ernest  M.  Schmidt. 

Alice  Schmidt 

J.  A.  Todd 


Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
aged  1 0 years., 
aged  9 years... 


Sacramento.... 


Rpst  oil  painting  

$26 

Specimens  of  sign  and  ornamental 

pain  tin  cr 

Specimen  of  fruit  painting...... ...... 

Diploma. 

Specimen  of  penmanship 

Pencil  drawing 

Water  color  pictures... 

1 $3 

Wafer  color  pictures 

Tattin"  work 

i 
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Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

.Tntrn  A Fnllpr..,, 

I 

Picture  (Freedom’s  Footsteps) 

William  Shew 

San  Francisco. 

Photograph  retouched  with  India 
ink 

William  Shew 

San  Francisco. 

Plain  photograph 

The  Committee  on  this  department  took  pleasure  in  recommending  several  fine  specimens  of 
colored  photographs  on  porcelain,  executed  by  Shew  of  San  Francisco  and  Todd  of  Sacramento, 
for  which  superb  class  of  pictures  no  provision  appeared  to  be  made  on  the  schedule.  The  pic- 
tures of  both  artists  were  more  than  worthy  of  honorable  mention. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Black  & Co 

Sacramento.... 

Best  pilot  bread,  best  biscuit,  best 
soda  biscuit,  best  butter  crackers, 
best  sweet  crackers  and  best  Bos- 
ton crackers 

Black  & Co 

Sacramento.... 

Best  assortment  of  crackers  that  has 

ever  come  under  the  Committee’s 
notice 

Schroder  & Fisher... 

Sacramento.... 

Best  case  confectionery 

Miss  Katy  Crocker.. 

One  fruit  cake  and  one  sponge  cake 
Two  loaves  bread 

$1 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Merkley.. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken.... 

Sacramento. — 

$3 

Sacramento.... 

Ten  pounds  butter 

' 


. 


. 


■ 


' 


' 


' 


. 


TE^^TS^OTiONS 

OP  THE 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

FOR 


THE  YEAR  1867. 


. 


' - 

■ 


' 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Sacramento,  January  30th,  1868. 

In  accordance  with  a call  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  published  in  the 
newspapers,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at 
Agricultural  Hall,  in  Sacramento. 

At  two  o’clock  President  Reed  took  the  chair  and  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  He  stated  the  objects  of  the  meeting  to  be,  the  presentation 
of  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  and  the  election  of  a Pres- 
ident for  the  ensuing  year,  and  three  Directors  for  the  term  of  three 
years;  that  the  first  thing  in  order  would  be  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  annual  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  reading  was  dispensed  with. 

The  President  next  stated  that  the  Secretary  would  read  the  report  of 
the  Board  on  finance ; and  afterwards,  if  the  meeting  desired,  he  (the 
Secretary)  would  read  the  report  of  the  Board  to  the  Governor,  for  their 
approval  or  amendment. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  both  reports  was  dispensed  with. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  furnish  copies  of  the  report  to  the 
Governor,  to  the  Daily  Union  and  the  State  Capital  Reporter,  for  pub- 
lication. 

COMMITTEE  APPOINTED. 

On  motion,  a committee  of  three,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
was  ordered  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

The  President  appointed  E.  I.  Robinson,  C.  H.  Swift  and  M.  D.  Boruck 
as  such  committee. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

On  motion  of  F.  S.  Malone,  it  was  resolved  that  the  meeting  proceed 
to  the  election  of  President. 

The  President  appointed  as  tellers  Hon.  John  Kelley  of  Yolo,  Dr.  J. 
F.  Montgomer}’  and  Hon.  Bruce  B.  Lee  of  Sacramento. 

F.  S.  Malone  placed  in  nomination  for  that  office  the  present  incum- 
bent, C.  F.  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Yolo. 
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E.  T.  Brown  put  in  nomination  John  H.  Carroll  of  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Carroll  withdrew  his  name. 

Upon  a ballot,  Mr.  Eeed  received  eighty  votes ; scattering,  three. 

On  motion,  the  election  of  Mr.  Eeed  was  made  unanimous. 

Mr.  Eeed  returned  his  thanks  to  the  meeting  for  their  continued  con- 
fidence in  his  management  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  stated  that  he 
would  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  endeavor  to  perform  his  duty  and 
study  the  best  interests  of  the  Society. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  three  Directors. 

E.  S.  Carey  of  Yolo,  H.  M.  Larue  of  Sacramento,  H.  E.  Covey  of  San 
Francisco,  Kobert  Hamilton  of  Sacramento,  H.  D.  Dunn  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  C.  W.  Eeed  of  Yolo  were  placed  in  nomination.  A ballot  being 
had,  H.  E.  Covey  received  eighty-one  votes,  E.  S.  Carey  eighty  votes, 
H.  M.  Larue  fifty-nine  votes,  Eobert  Hamilton  forty-four  votes,  H.  D. 
Dunn  six  votes  and  C.  W.  Eeed  twenty-seven  votes. 

H.  E.  Covey,  E.  S.  Carey  and  H.  M.  Larue,  having  each  received  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  were  declared  duly  elected  Directors  for 
the  ensuing  three  years. 

FENCE  LAWS. 


The  President  stated  that  the  Secretary  had  that  morning  received  a 
communication  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco,  in 
reference  to  certain  proceedings  of  that  body  at  a late  meeting,  and 
that  if  there  were  no  objections  the  Secretary  would  read. 

The  following  was  then  read  : 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1 
San  Francisco,  January  29th,  1868.  j 

I.  N.  Hoag,  Esq., 

Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society,  Sacramento  : 


Dear  Sir  : At  a meeting  of  this  body  bolden  on  the  twenty-seventh 
instant,  a report  on  the  Fence  Laws  of  this  State,  strongly  urging  their 
repeal,  was  presented  and  adopted  and  ordered  published  in  the  Alta 
California  of  the  twenty-eighth  instant,  a number  of  copies  whereof  I 
send  you  herewith. 

The  Secretary  was  also  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  calling  its  attention  to  the  report  in  question  and 
inviting  its  co-operation  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  their  efforts 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  or  modification  of  those  laws. 

1 shall  be  pleased  to  receive  your  acknowledgment  hereof  and  to 
learn  of  the  action  the  society  may  wish  to  take  in  the  premises. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Cl  T.  HOPKINS, 

Secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco. 


The  report  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco : 

Your  Committee,  appointed  at  the  regular  meeting  of  December  tenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  Fence 
Laws  now  on  the  statute  book  of  our  State,  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows  : 

The  revolution  in  the  political  economy  of  California,  occasioned  by 
the  addition  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars  and  upwards  to  the  fixed  capital 
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of  the  State,  from  two  years  of  fair  success  attending  our  agricultural 
interests,  has  revived  among  our  merchants  the  recollection  that,  not- 
withstanding all  that  our  mines  have  done  for  us,  agriculture  is,  never- 
theless, the  foundation  of  permanent  prosperity  in  California  as  well  as 
in  every  other  enlightened  community. 

At  first  sight  the  consideration  of  Fence  Laws  may  be  deemed  more 
appropriate  to  an  Agricultural  Society  than  to  a metropolitan  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  But,  when  we  reflect  that  commerce  is  measured  by 
production,  this  Chamber,  as  a commercial  body,  cannot  withhold  the 
expression  of  its  opinion  on  any  subject,  when  that  opinion  may  have 
any  weight  in  causing  legislation  to  favor  increased  production. 

The  lowest  condition  in  w’hich  human  society  exists  is  the  nomadic  or 
savage  state,  wherein  each  inhabitant  requires  several  square  miles  to 
afford  him  a precarious  living  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  first  step 
in  advance  of  that  primeval  condition  is  when  men  begin  to  own  flocks 
and  herds,  and  this  is  known  as  the  pastoral  stage.  The  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  combined  with  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  marks  the  third 
era  in  the  progress  of  man  towards  civilization.  It  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary, in  this  connection,  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  fact  that  the 
purely  pastoral  condition  of  society  can  never  be  classed  above  a state 
of  semi-civilization,  in  which  a few  ignorant  and  degraded  families 
occupy  an  immense  extent  of  territory,  wherein  cultivation  must  neces- 
sarily be  exceedingly  limited,  manufactures  confined  to  those  few  rude 
articles  which  each  man  makes  for  himself,  and  commerce  possible  only 
in  exchanging  hides  and  tallow  for  those  few  foreign  products  which  a 
semi-civilized  state  of  life  requires. 

It  was  a pastoral  state  of  society  which  we  Americans  found  to  exist 
in  California  when  we  took  possession  of  the  country.  We  found  about 
nine  hundred  families  scattered  at  large  intervals,  each  possessed  of  land 
enough  to  support  thousands  of  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil,  which 
they  occupied  only  as  ranges  for  numerous  herds  of  wild  cattle,  valuable, 
not  for  dairy  purposes  nor  for  labor,  but  only  for  their  hides  and  tallow. 
A few  Indian  vaqueros  earned  a scanty  living  in  driving  these  wild  ani- 
mals into  the  annual  rodeos,  or  in  carrying  on  mantanzas,  where  their 
small  product  was  prepared  for  market.  Ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
plough  as  well  as  of  all  the  resources  and  appliances  of  civilized  labor, 
these  primitive  settlers  could  do  very  little  more  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  than  the  wild  Indians  on  the  plains,  while  their 
pre-occupation  of  all  the  best  lands  in  the  State  prevented  the  settlement 
and  culture  by  others  in  their  vicinity,  except  in  those  few  localities 
where  fencing  was  made  possible  by  the  near  vicinity  of  timber,  or  where 
proximity  to  market  justified  the  expense. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  pastoral  or  semi-civilized  life,  as  opposed  to  the 
full  development  of  American  civilization,  that  our  present  Fence  Laws 
have  been  enacted. 

These  statutes  compel  the  farmer  who  desires  to  cultivate  the  lands  of 
this  State  to  pay  all  the  expenses  necessary  to  protect  his  crops  from  the 
ravages  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  record  of  these  several  enactments 
is  dreary  enough  and  sufficiently  mixed  to  puzzle  a Philadelphia  lawyer, 
if  asked  to  tell  what  the  law  is  in  any  particular  county.  But  as  it  is 
necessary  to  a clear  understanding  of  the  subject  to  know  what  these 
laws  are,  we  give  the  following  brief  resume. 

The  original  Act,  passed  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
prescribes  that  in  Butte,  Amador,  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  San  Diego,  Ne- 
vada, San  Bernardino,  Colusa,  Placer.  Santa  Barbara,  Yuba,  Trinity, 
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Klamath,  Shasta  and  Siskiyou  Counties,  the  owners  of  cultivated  lands 
are  required  to  fence  the  same  at  their  own  cost  with  lawful  fences. 
Failing  wherein  they  are  to  be  punished  for  killing  or  wounding  stock 
trespassing  thereon.  Owners  of  stock  trespassing  through  lawful  fences 
are  obliged  to  pay  simple  damages  for  the  first  offence,  and  double  dam- 
ages if  the  trespass  be  repeated. 

The  Act  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  provides  that  in  all 
counties  except  Amador,  Tuolumne,  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Colusa, 
Placer,  Santa  Barbara,  Yuba,  Trinity,  Shasta,  Klamath  and  Siskiyou, 
certain  described  fences  shall  be  lawful,  and  that  when  a neighbor  to 
inclosed  land  also  incloses,  he  shall  pay  half  the  cost  of  partition  fences, 
which  must  be  on  the  line  dividing  the  properties.  This  Act  exempts 
the  counties  specified  in  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  re- 
peals the  same,  except  as  to  the  counties  exempted  by  the  Act  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-five. 

The  Act  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  applies  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  to  Marin  County. 

The  Act  of  April  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  obliges  parties 
erecting  partition  fences,  when  occupied  on  both  sides,  to  keep  said  fences 
in  repair. 

The  Act  of  April  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  ap- 
plies the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  to  Butte 
County. 

The  Act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  applies  the 
Acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  to  Nevada  County. 

The  Act  of  March  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  prescribes 
lawful  fences  for  Contra  Costa  County,  and  inflicts  simple  damages  on 
cattle  owners  for  the  first  trespass  through  lawful  fence,  and  doubles 
damages  for  the  second  offence. 

The  Act  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  prescribes  that  both 
parties  to  a fence  between  inclosed  lots  shall  contribute  equally  toward 
its  cost,  but  also  provides  that  if  one  party  discontinues  his  inclosure, 
whatever  he  may  have  paid  toward  the  cost  of  a partition  fence  shall  be 
refunded  by  the  other  party. 

The  Act  of  April  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  prescribes 
what  shall  be  a lawful  fence,  but  is  entirely  silent  as  to  who  shall  make 
it.  It  punishes  the  owner  of  cattle  breaking  through  lawful  fences  in 
simple  damages  for  the  first  offence  and  double  damages  for  the  second; 
and  it  gives  the  right  to  the  sufferer  of  impounding  or  seizing  the  cattle 
so  trespassing,  and  holding  or  selling  them  for  the  damage  if  the  owner 
fails  to  appear.  This  Act  re-enacts  the  clause  in  former  laws  relative 
to  the  division  of  the  expense  of  partition  fences,  when  both  parties 
inclose,  not  otherwise,  and  is  applied  only  to  San  Bernardino,  Colusa, 
Shasta,  Tehama  and  Placer  Counties. 

The  Act  of  April  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  pre- 
scribes, for  Tuolumne  County,  only  the  division  of  the  expense  of  par- 
tition fence  when  both  parties  inclose,  not  otherwise. 

The  Act  of  March  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  whose 
benefits  are  confined  to  a part  of  Sacramento  County,  and  to  Solano, 
Marin,  Butte  and  Yolo  Counties  (and  which  is  the  only  sensible  Act  on 
the  subject  on  our  statute  book),  provides  that  all  animals  found  tres- 
passing, whether  on  inclosed  lands  or  on  those  not  inclosed,  may  be 
detained  and  sold  for  the  damage  they  may  commit.  And  this  Act 
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details  the  method  of  procedure  for  the  sale  of  animals  so  found  tres- 
passing. 

Reviewing  all  these  Acts  we  find  not  only  that  section  eleven  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  California,  which  directs  that  “ all  laws  of 
a general  nature  shall  have  a uniform  operation/'  has  been  grossly  vio- 
lated by  the  enactment  of  no  less  than  thirteen  statutes  making  diverse 
laws  for  different  counties,  but  in  all  of  them  there  has  been  shown  a 
sublime  contempt  for  that  fundamental  American  idea  that  every  man 
is  entitled  to  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  property  he  may  be  pos- 
sessed of  only  so  long  as  that  use  and  enjoyment  involves  no  trespass 
on  the  rights  of  his  neighbor.  If  a cattle  owner  and  a cultivator  of 
wheat  happen  to  be  neighbors,  who  is  the  aggressor,  and  who  is  the  suf- 
ferer if  no  lawful  fence  separate  their  possessions?  Does  wheat  ever 
trespass  beyond  its  owner’s  bounds?  Do  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  do 
anything  else?  Then,  why  should  the  owner  of  the  wheat  land  do  all 
the  fencing?  In  deference  to  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all  Amer- 
ican principles,  should  not  the  cattle  and  sheep  owner  be  limited  at  his 
expense,  whether  by  fencing  or  herding,  to  the  use  of  those  grounds 
only  on  which,  as  his  property,  he  has  the  right  to  pasture  them  ? 

It  may  be. said  that  the  circumstances  of  the  soil,  climate  and  face  of 
the  country  differ  greatly  in  California  from  those  of  the  older  States. 
This  we  will  grant  freely,  but  with  the  reservation  that  the  differences 
stipulated  for  in  such  an  exception  are  exactly  the  opposite  to  what  the 
circumstances  call  for.  We  quote  in  this  connection  the  provisions  of 
the  Fence  Laws  of  several  of  the  older  States,  as  ascertained  by  re- 
searches into  their  statutes,  at  the  State  Library,  in  Sacramento. 

Yermont  (Revised  Statutes)  requires  that  all  division  fences  shall  be 
paid  for  and  maintained  equally  by  both  parties  owning  adjoining  lands, 
and  that  “ whenever  lands  of  two  or  more  persons  shall  be  so  situated 
that  either  party  may  not  be  compelled  to  build  and  keep  in  repair  a 
fence  on  the  dividing  line  between  their  lands  respectively,  by  reason 
of  open  or  unoccupied  lands  or  highways  lying  between,  each  owner 
or  keeper  shall  be  liable  for  damages  done  on  the  unoccupied  lands  of 
the  others,  by  reason  of  any  animal  estraying  from  his  lands  and  being 
taken  on  the  lands  of  others.” 

Kansas,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
all  compel  the  owners  of  adjoining  lands,  however  occupied,  to  divide 
the  expense  of  building  and  maintaining  division  fences.  They  all 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  about  fences  and  trespasses  to 
u Fence  Viewers,”  who  are  either  town  or  county  officers,  or  by  neigh- 
borhood arbitration,  and  they  punish  the  owner  of  trespassing  cattle 
when  breaking  through  a lawful  fence. 

Pennsylvania,  by  several  statutes  passed  from  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  prevents  the  running  at 
large  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  goats  or  other  domestic  animals,  all  of 
which,  unless  accidentally  escaped,  found  upon  inclosed  or  uninclosed 
lands,  or  in  the  highways  or  commons,  may  be  impounded  and  sold  for 
damages  unpaid. 

New  Jersey  compels  the  owner  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  other  ani- 
mals to  keep  them  on  his  own  premises,  and  when  straying  on  the  land 
of  another,  such  owner  or  possessor  is  liable  for  any  damage  they  may 
do.  (Nixon’s  Digest,  page  23,  note.) 

It  is  to  Texas  only  that  we  must  look  to  find  a precedent  for  the 
unjust  laws  which  disgrace  our  statute  book.  In  that  sparsely  settled 
community,  where  culture  is  scarce  and  the  cattle  interest  predominant, 
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we  find  that  farmers  are  compelled  to  do  all  the  fencing,  failing  wherein 
they  are  punishable  for  killing  and  wounding  cattle  trespassing  on  their 
premises,  while  no  liability  is  imposed  on  cattle  owners  for  any  damage 
their  stock  may  do,  unless  the  farmer’s  fence  be  a lawful  one. 

Oregon  has  no  laws  upon  this  subject.  We  have  been  informed  that 
within  the  last  two  years  several  of  the  older  States  have  repealed  their 
Fence  Laws,  but  we  have  not  had  time  to  examine  their  latest  statutes 
on  the  subject.  But  so  far  as  our  examination  has  extended  we  have 
found  no  laws  in  existence  in  any  State,  except  Texas,  obliging  culti- 
vators to  build  all  fences,  and  releasing  the  stock  owner  from  all  obliga- 
tion to  pay  for  any  portion  of  the  fence  rendered  necessary  solely  as  a 
protection  for  other  parties  against  the  stock  owned  by  him. 

The  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  of  our  laws  is  that  ninety-seven 
one  hundredths  of  the  State  is  by  law  declared  to  be  a common,  wherein 
wild  cattle  are  at  liberty  to  range  where  they  will,  regardless  of  pro- 
prietary lines.  The  evils  thus  imposed  on  the  farmer  may  be  briefly 
enumerated  as  follows : 

First — If  land  costs  one  dollar  per  acre,  fencing,  which  in  many  parts 
of  the  State  must  always  be  made  of  lumber  imported  by  sea,  costs 
from  five  dollars  to  eight  dollars  per  acre;  thus  calling  for  five  to  eight 
times  as  much  capital  in  beginning  a farming  enterprise  as  would  be 
required  merely  for  the  purchase  of  land.  This  is  the  cost  where  lum- 
ber is  accessible. 

Second — The  lands  of  the  interior  valleys  are  often  so  distant  from 
lumber  that  the  expense  of  hauling  it  makes  fencing  impracticable. 
Hence  millions  of  acres  lie  in  a perpetual  fallow,  that  would  otherwise 
teem  with  a productive  population. 

Third — Timber  fences  are  peculiarly  liable  in  California  to  destruction 
from  fires  and  floods,  as  well  as  from  decay  and  the  breaches  of  cattle. 
Hence  the  repairs  are  an  annual  item  of  expense,  adding  materially  to 
the  cost  of  grain  growing  and  other  culture. 

Fourth — Live  fences  cannot  be  cultivated  without  the  protection  of 
timber,  stone  or  some  other  kind  of  fence;  and  when  raised  they  are 
very  subject  to  injury  by  gophers.  So  that  to  attempt  their  use  is  to 
double  or  treble  the  cost  of  protecting  the  crops. 

Fifth — It  is  impossible  to  attempt  the  planting  of  the  locust,  oak, 
maple,  or  other  forest  trees  for  timber,  though  such  investments  would 
be  immensely  profitable,  and  are  absolutely  necessary,  considering  the 
rapid  extermination  of  the  native  oak  now  in  progress,  and  the  lack  in 
California  of  all  hard  woods  suitable  for  ship  timber  and  other  mechan- 
ical uses.  If  we  abolish  the  necessity  of  fencing  on  the  part  of  plant- 
ers, or  otherwise  compel  the  cattle  owners  to  let  their  neighbors’  crops 
alone,  thousands  of  acres  would  soon  be  planted  in  this  manner,  to  the 
far  greater  advantage  even  of  the  present  generation  than  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  present  system. 

Sixth — The  forced  separation  of  meat-raising  and  cultivation  deprives 
the  farmer  of  that  means  of  renovating  the  soil  by  manure,  without 
which  the  experience  of  the  world  proves  that  the  best  lands  will  rap- 
idly deteriorate.  The  scientific  agriculturist  already  looks  with  dismay 
upon  the  inevitable  result  of  our  system  of  tillage,  which  cannot  fail  in 
time  to  substitute  for  the  rich  soils  of  to-day  the  worn  out  deserts  so 
frequent  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  once  as  fertile  as  ours. 
This  consideration  is  of  the  gravest  importance  to  our  continued  success 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  law  of  nature  is  universal  that  a soil  con- 
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tinually  exhausted  by  successive  harvests,  especially  of  the  same  crop, 
without  manuring  from  time  to  time,  will  gradually  but  surely  lose  its 
productive  powers.  But  how  is  the  California  farmer  to  renovate  his 
land?  The  grain-raiser  cannot  afford  to  keep  cattle  merely  for  the  sake 
of  making  manure.  They  must  also  pay  him  with  their  meat.  But  the 
meat  raised  by  the  small  farmer,  though  superior  in  qualitjq  costs  more 
to  produce  it  than  that  of  the  ranchero,  who  has  cattle  on  a thousand 
hills,  roaming  over  everybody’s  land,  without  fencing,  feeding  or  care. 
Hence  the  poor  beef  raised  by  the  ranchero  bears  the  market  to  so  low 
a point  as  to  ruin  the  small  farmer  in  his  attempts  to  raise  the  better 
article.  The  result  is  the  complete  separation  of  the  two  interests,  with  all 
the  damage  to  the  permanent  growth  of  agriculture  consequent  thereon. 


It  may  be  replied  to  this  statement  that  it  is  contrary  to  present  facts, 
and  that  a large  portion  of  the  cattle  in  the  State  are  now  of  better 
breeds  than  formerly,  and  are  kept  by  grain  farmers  in  inclosed  grounds. 
That  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  during  a few  years 
past  is  true;  but  that  progress  never  could  have  been  inaugurated,  so 
far  as  raising  beef  is  concerned,  had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary 
drought  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  followed  by  the  great  flood  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixt37-two, 
causing  such  wholesale  destruction  of  the  wild  cattle,  especially  in  the 
southern  counties,  as  to  remove  fora  while  their  pressure  on  the  farming 
interests.  But  that  pressure  is  now  being  annually  renewed  with  a grip 
tighter  and  tighter,  as  the  wild  cattle  again  increase  and  multiply.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  urge  immediate  action  in  the  matter.  If  we 
wait  even  two  years  more,  till  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  an 
interest  now  of  trifling  comparative  importance  will  have  gained  so 
materially  on  the  struggling  agriculture  of  the  State  that  a much  more 
powerful  influence  will  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  liberation  of  the 
farmers  from  the  oppression  they  complain  of. 

And  in  this  connection  we  proceed  to  ascertain  the  present  compara- 
tive magnitude  of  the  two  interests  contending  over  the  fence  question, 
and  to  examine  whether  the  American  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  does  not  require  the  repeal  or  modification  of  these 
laws. 

Our  State  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square  miles,  equal 
to  one  hundred  and  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  acres. 

Of  these,  about  sixty  thousand  square  miles,  or  thirty-eight  million 
four  hundred  thousand  acres,  may  be  tillable,  but  only  one  million  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
acres  were  cultivated,  although  four  million  two  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  acres  were  inclosed  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  It  is  well  known  that  not  more  than  one  tenth 
of  the  surface  of  the  State  is  really  fit  for  cultivation,  on  account  of 
mountains,  alkali  deposits,  want  of  moisture  and  swamps,  although  the 
estimate  of  thirty-eight  million  four  hundred  thousand  acres  is  probably 
near  the  mark,  in  view  of  the  time  when  a dense  population  and  cheap 
labor  shall  make  available,  by  artificial  means,  many  districts  that  can- 
not now  be  used  to  advantage.  It  is  also  well  known  that  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  mountains  and  tules,  unfitted  for  the  jdough,  is  as  well 
suited  for  the  pasture  of  cattle  and  sheep  as  the  richer  valleys.  From  a 
condensation  of  the  report  of  the  Surveyor-General  for  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-six  and  part  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  published 
in  the  Bulletin  of  December  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 
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we  find  the  product  of  the  tillage  of  these  one  million  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  stated  as  follows  : 


Product. 

Value. 

14,080,752  bushels  wheat,  worth  $1 

$14,080,752 

4,722,615 

932,189 

2,868,672 

716,653 

1,195,841 

545,550 

363,319 

11,605,922  bushels  barley,  worth  45c 

1,864,279  bushels  oats,  worth  50c 

858,584  tons  hay,  worth  $8 

1,791,683  gallons  wine,  worth  40c 

1 983,068  bushels  potatoes,  worth  60c 

181.850  bushels  peanuts,  worth  $3 

242,212  bushels  beans,  worth  $1  56 

Total  value 

$25,425,591 

These  values  are  placed  by  the  Surveyor-General  at  nearly  a million 
and  a half  above  the  gold  product  of  that  year,  which  was  twenty-four 
million  dollars. 

The  same  authority  gives  the  number  of  neat  cattle  in  the  State  at 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
which,  at  an  average  value  of  twenty  dollars  per  head,  would  exhibit  a 
capital  of  eight  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  : 


Increase  and  Product. 

Value. 

Estimating  the  annual  increase  of  this  stock  at  20  per  cent, 
we  have  a product  therefrom  of. 

$1,745,452 

1,334,950 

316,508 

Add  4,449,835  pounds  of  butter  at  30c 

And  2,110,058  pounds  of  cheese  at  15c 

Total  product  from  neat  cattle 

3,396,910 

1,616,099 

836,772 

The  same  authority  states  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  State 
at  1,346,749,  which,  at  an  average  value  of  $3  per  head, 
represent  a capital  of  $4,040,247.  Allowing  40  per  cent, 
for  the  average  annual  increase  of  sheep,  and  we  have 
a revenue  of. ..1 

Add  5,229,826  pounds  of  wool  at  16c 

Total  product  from  cattle  and  sheep 

$5,849,781 

As  the  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven  horses 
and  the  twenty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  mules  in  the  State 
are  believed  to  be  nearly  all  kept  within  inclosures  or  in  use  for  labor, 
and  hogs  are  already  prohibited  from  running  at  large,  we  leave  them 
out  of  the  calculation.  So  that  it  appears  from  these  figures  that  the 
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amount  of  capital  invested  in  cattle  and  sheep  is  only  about  half  the 
annual  product  of  the  farming  interest,  while  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  stock  is  only  one  quarter  of  that  realized  from  the  farms,  and  this, 
too,  after  allowing  the  butter  and  cheese  as  a credit  to  the  wild  cattle 
owners,  who,  in  fact,  produce  nothing  of  the  kind,  though  they  are  the 
only  stock  owners  who  object  to  the  repeal  of  the  Fence  Laws. 

These  figures,  then,  show  conclusively  that  our  Fence  Laws  transfer 
from  a minority  of  one  fourth  the  agricultural  interest  upon  a majority  of 
three  fourths  all  the  expense  necessary  to  protect  the  majority  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  minority!  If  this  be  analogous  to  any  other 
American  legislation,  except  that  which  taxes  the  honest  majority  with 
the  expense  of  jails  for  the  thieving  few,  we  confess  we  are  unable  to 
see  it ! 

But  let  us  see  how  great  is  the  tax  imposed  by  this  most  peculiar  and 
unjust  legislation  upon  the  farmer,  and  what  proportion  that  tax  alone, 
and  the  interest  and  expenses  attendant  upon  it,  bear  to  the  value  of  the 
stock  and  the  increase  thereof.  Four  millions  two  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  acres  of  land  were  under  fence  at 
the  close  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  Supposing  the  fences  divide 
the  land  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  acre  lots  (which  is  twice  the  usual 
size  of  grain  farms)  we  have,  at  one  and  one  half  miles  to  each  farm,  no 
less  than  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles  of 
fencing,  and  this  at  five  hundred  dollars  per  mile  (a  moderate  average 
estimate)  amounts  to  eight  millions  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  as  the  capital  invested  in  fencing. 


The  interest  on  this  sum  at  one  and  one  half  per  cent,  per 

month  (a  low  rate  for  farmers’  money)  is  per  annum 

Add  depreciation  and  repairs,  at  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum.. 

Annual  expense  for  keeping  up  fences 

$1,577  610 
1,314  675 

$2,892  285 

We  have  now  the  following  data  for  comparison : 

Fences  cost 

$8,764  500 
2,892  285 
12,767  447 
5,849  781 

Cost  per  annum 

Yalue  of  stock J 

Annual  product 

So  that  the  cost  of  fences  to  the  farmers  is  fully  two  thirds  the  value 
of  all  the  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  State,  while  more  than  half  the  pro- 
duct of  the  live  stock  to  their  owners  is  assessed  in  an  annual  tax  on 
the  farmers  as  a license  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  tilling  the  soil. 

We  acknowledge  ourselves  unable  to  see  wherein  the  wild  cattle  own- 
ers would  be  seriously  damaged  by  being  compelled  to  retire  into  the 
mountains  or  pastures  distant  from  cultivation.  Cattle  transport  them- 
selves. The  wages  of  vaqueros  are  no  greater  while  driving  stock  than 
while  herding  them.  After  the  ten  millions  of  acres  of  good  land  near 
market  are  taken  up  for  the  plough,  there  will  remain  not  less  than 
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ninety-two  millions  and  four  hundred  thousand  of  other  acres,  of  which 
the  larger  part  is  just  as  suitable  for  grazing  as  the  present  pastures.  If 
cattle  cannot  be  driven  through  a cultivated  country  to  market  unless 
the  highways  be  fenced,  why  not  leave  it  to  the  Supervisors  of  each 
county  to  declare  what  roads  shall  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  such  fences  only  at  the  expense  of  the  county  t The  wild  cattle 
interest  is  one  wThich  conflicts  with  the  progress  of  civilized  society,  and 
should  be  driven  to  a distance  or  otherwise  discouraged  until  it  becomes 
extinct.  The  farming  interest,  on  the  contrary,  must  increase,  if  the 
history  of  the  Western  States  is  to  be  the  precedent  for  our  growth,  and 
its  future  looms  up  before  us  in  gigantic  proportions.  Can  this  be 
doubted?  Look  once  more  at  the  figures.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  only  one  million  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres,  under  the  plough,  produced  twenty-five 
millions  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  dollars  of  farming  produce.  This  is  fourteen  dollars  per  acre,  and 
clearly  a low  estimate.  But  apply  it  to  six  millions  of  acres  and  the 
product  reaches  eighty-four  millions  of  dollars.  If  ten  millions  of  acres 
be  farmed  it  reaches  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars.  And 
what  are  ten  millions  of  acres  out  of  one  hundred  and  two  millions  and 
four  hundred  thousand  acres,  and  what  signify  our  wild  cattle  interest, 
or  even  our  mines  of  precious  metals,  when  compared  with  the  enormous 
stimulous  to  commerce  and  manufactures  which  would  result  from  the 
cultivation  of  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  the  State? 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  represent,  that  if  the  Legislature  would 
repeal  all  the  fence  laws  on  our  statute  book,  with  the  exception  of  that 
passed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  for  the  benefit  of  Sacramento, 
Solano,  Butte  and  Yolo  Counties,  and  extend  that  statute  to  every  county 
in  the  State;  or  if  they  would  substitute  for  all  our  statutes  that  New 
Jersey  law  which  compels  owners  of  all  live  stock  to  keep  them  on  their 
own  premises,  at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  they  would  confer  on  the 
most  important  interest  of  our  State  a boon  of  more  value  than  any  other 
in  the  gift  of  the  State  Government. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  T.  HOPKINS  (Chairman), 
ALBERT  DIBBLEE. 

Mr.  Lewis  moved  the  communication  and  report  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Hon.  Mr.  Biggs  of  Sacramento  moved  to  amend  by  laying  on  the  table 
indefinitely,  and  stated  as  a reason  for  such  motion  that  the  subject  of 
Fence  Laws  was  one  about  which  there  were  various  opinions;  that  in 
his  opinion  the  time  had  not  come  in  California  when  a uniform  law  of 
no  fences  should  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature;  that  the  introduction 
of  the  question  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society  would  tend  to 
create  discord  and  would  work  an  injury  to  the  society. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  disposition  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  the 
subject,  though  there  was  evidently  a wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  question  itself,  as  also  upon  this  summary  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  communication  and  report,  so  the  whole  subject  was 
laid  on  the  table  without  debate. 
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FINANCE. 


The  Committee  on  Finance,  through  their  Chairman,  E.  I.  Eobinson, 
came  in  and  stated  that  they  had  not  had  time  to  make  the  necessary 
examination  of  the  report  referred  to  them  and  asked  further  time,  which 
was  granted. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  the  thirty-first  instant,  at  two 
o’clock  p.  M. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Friday,  January  31st,  1868. 

The  time  to  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned  having  arrived,  Presi- 
dent Eeed  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  called  for  the  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  handed  in  the  following  report,  which 
was  read  by  the  Secretary  : 


Sacramento,  January  30th,  1868. 

To  C.  F.  Eeed, 

President  State  Agricultural  Society : 


The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  carefully  examined  the  same  and  find  them  correct  in  every 
particular. 

E.  I.  EOBINSON, 

C.  H.  SWIFT, 

M.  D.  BOEUCK. 


On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  adopted,  and  ordered  on  file. 
There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 
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FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Sacramento,  January  30th,  1868. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Society  on  this  day,  the 
President  called  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  Secretary’s 
office. 

Present — Charles  F.  Peed,  President,  and  the  following  Directors:  T. 
L.  Chamberlain,  of  Placer  County;  B.  B.  Crocker,  J.  H.  Carroll,  William 
P.  Coleman,  C.  T.  Wheeler  and  Ft.  M.  Larue,  of  Sacramento ; B.  S.  Carey, 
of  Yolo,  and  H.  B.  Covey,  of  San  Francisco. 

ANNUAL  FAIR. 

Mr.  Carroll  moved  that  the  time  for  holding  the  annual  Fair  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  be  fixed 
to  commence  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  and  to  close  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  same  month. 

After  a general  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  motion  was  carried  unan- 
imously. 

ELECTION  OF  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER. 

Mr.  Coleman  moved  that  the  Board  go  into  an  election  for  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Larue  moved  to  adjourn  until  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

It  was  suggested  that  as  the  object  of  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  to 
obtain  a full  Board,  a recess  for  half  an  hour  would  do  as  well.  So  the 
Board  took  a recess. 

Upon  reassembling  in  half  an  hour  all  the  members  above  named  were 
present,  and  also  B.  S.  Carey  of  Yolo,  and  Edgar  Mills,  of  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Coleman’s  motion  was  again  called  up,  and  it  was  agreed  to  vote 
by  ballot. 

Messrs.  Larue  and  Carroll  were  appointed  tellers. 

The  result  of  the  first  ballot  for  Secretary  was  as  follows : I.  N.  Hoag 
received  six  ballots,  and  E.  B.  Byan  three. 

On  motion  of  Larue,  the  election  of  I.  N.  Hoag  was  made  unanimous. 

B.  T.  Brown  wTas  then  re-elected  Treasurer  by  a unanimous  vote. 

After  transacting  some  other  business,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  President. 
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FINANCE  REPORTS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 
State  Agricultural  Society, 


In  account  with  R.  T.  Brown,  Treasurer. 


CR. 


By  amount  of  cash  received  at  various  times  from  the  Sec- 
retary, to  date 


DR. 


To  amount  disbursed  at  various  times  upon  orders  of  the 
President  and  Secretary 


Disbursements  over  receipts. 


$24,470  99 


$24,479  23 


24 


R.  T.  BROWN, 

Treasurer. 


Sacramento,  January  1,  1868. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE 


BEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

I.  N.  Hoag,  Secretary, 

In  account  with  State  Agricultural  Society. 


Date. 


On  what  account. 


1867. 


RECEIPTS. 


Amount. 


January  1.. 
Jan.  30 

a 

May  18 

July  17 

July  19 

August  26.. 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  9 

u 

u 

Sept.  10.... 

u 

u 

Sept.  11.... 

II 

(C 

Sept.  12.... 

(C 

It 

Sept.  13.... 

u 

u 

Sept.  14.... 

a 

u 

Sept.  16.... 

u 

Sept.  17.... 

u 

u 

Sept.  19.... 

u 

Sept.  20.... 

a 

» 

Nov.  14 

Dec  28 

u 


Cash  on  hand 

Rent  of  Park 

For  memberships  at  annual  meeting 

Rent  of  Park  for  April,  May  and  June 

State  appropriation,  in  part 

Rent  of  Park  for  July,  August  and  September,  in 

part 

Balance  of  State  appropriation 

Memberships  and  tickets 

Entries  for  races 

Memberships  and  tickets  at  Hall  

Memberships  and  tickets  at  Park 

Entries  for  races 

Tickets  and  memberships  at  Hall 

Tickets  and  memberships  at  Park 

Entries  for  races 

Tickets  and  memberships  at  Hall 

Tickets  and  memberships  at  Park 

Entries  to  races 

Tickets  and  memberships  at  Hall 

Tickets  and  memberships  at  Park 

Entries  for  races 

Tickets  and  memberships  at  Hall 

Tickets  and  memberships  at  Park 

For  entries 

Tickets  and  memberships  at  Hall 

Tickets  and  memberships  at  Park 

At  Hall 

At  Park 

At  Hall 

At  Park 

For  entries  and  sweepstakes  on  the  16th 

At  Hall 

For  rent  of  bar  at  Hafl 

Balance  for  rent  of  Park,  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember  

Rent  of  soda  fountain  at  Hall 

Sale  of  straw  left 

Rent  of  Park  to  January 

Life  membership  of  Sweetland 

Cash  drawn  for  Times  and  returned,  having  been 
paid 


$246  89 
475  00 
85  00 
375  00 

1.500  00 

200  00 

2.500  00 
465  00 
785  00 

2,368  00 
1,335  50 
180  00 
1,438  00 
1,223  00 
275  00 
1,271  00 
1,347  50 
165  00 
1,020  00 
1,985  00 
490  00 
826  00 
1,107  50 
41  25 
508  50 
868  00 
200  00 
81  50 
150  00 
48  50 
115  00 
104  00 
132  00 

175  00 

30  00 

31  85 
375  00 

40  00 

7 00 


Total  receipts 


$24,470  99 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


1867. 


EXPENDITURES. 


February  2 


February  5 

Feb.  14 

March  2.... 


u 


May  8.. 
May  18, 


May  21 


July  18. 

u 

July  20. 

u 

July  20. 

u 

July  26. 
Aug.  2.. 
Aug.  3 . 

a 


Aug.  10 

u 


a 

u 

a 

u 

a 

u 

(( 

u 

u 

Aug.  17 

cc 

u 

u 

(i 

u 

u 

u 

u 


Paid  G.  W.  Fern,  premium  on  best  five  acres  Chile 

clover,  awarded  at  annual  meeting 

I.  47.  Hoag,  salary  for  January 

I.  47.  Hoag,  salary  and  disbursements  for  February 

H.  S,  Crocker  & Co.,  for  printing 

I.  47.  Hoag,  salary  for  March 

I.  47.  Hoag,  salary  for  April 

George  Howland,  Post  Office  box  rent  and  stamps 

J.  II.  Coffee,  carpenter  work  on  main  stand  and 

Park 

47.  D.  Goodell,  for  boxing  trees  at  Park 

W.  P.  Coleman,  for  legal  tenders  and  Post  Office 
stamps 

I.  47.  Hoag,  salary  for  May 

47.  L.  Drew  & Co.,  for  lumber  for  main  stand 

H.  S.  Crocker  & Co.,  for  printing  premium  list.... 

John  Caraghau,  nails  for  main  stand 

Edwards  & Co.,  for  stationery 

Powell  Lawson,  for  tin  roof  for  main  stand 

J.  H.  Coffee,  carpenter  work  on  main  stand 

J.  McGuire,  iron  work  on  main  stand 

Sacramento  Gas  Company  for  gas  and  setting  metre 

Mart  Taylor  for  filling  diplomas 

H.  Eosecrans,  San  Francisco,  for  expenses  in 

assisting  to  get  up  Fair 

Fitzsimmons  & Gleason,  for  zincing  tank  at  Park 

E.  M.  Smith,  premium  on  vinej^ard 

Paid  the  following  persons  for  work  on  machine 
building : 

J.  L.  Briggs,  five  days 

C.  L.  Knowles,  five  days 

William  Skillan,  three  days 

S.  W.  Harrington,  four  and  one  half  days 

S.  H.  Wilburn,  two  days 

John  Malone,  two  days 

J.  White,  four  days 

D.  Woods,  four  days 

C.  P.  Gifford,  five  days 

S.  H.  Wilburn,  three  days 

J.  White,  six  days 

J.  Malone,  three  days 

S.  W.  Harrington,  five  and  one  half  days 

William  Skillan,  six  days 

D.  Woods,  six  days 

C.  L.  Knowles,  six  days 

William  G.  Persing,  two  and  one  half  days 

C.  Gifford,  three  days 


$15  00 
150  00 
157  25 

17  00 
150  00 
150  00 

15  00 

200  00 
70  00 

15  00 
150  00 
256  66 
103  00 
29  87 

18  50 
153  60 
350  00 

24  75 
2 90 
1 95 

400  00 
99  00 
20  00 


20  00 
20  00 
12  00 
17  50 
6 00 
6 00 
16  00 
16  00 
20  00 
9 00 
24  00 
9 00 
22  00 
24  00 
24  00 
24  00 
10  00 
12  00 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


Date. 


Aug.  17... 

u 

<( 


Aug.  24.... 

a 

u 

<< 

u 

a 

a 

u 

u 

u 

Aug.  31 

u 

u 

a 

u 

it 

u 

u 

« 

u 

a 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  13 

u 

Sept.  17 

u 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  9 

u 

u 

Sept.  10 

u 

Sept.  11 

u 

Sept.  12 

u 

u 

Sept.  13 

c t 

Sept.  14 

u 


On  what  account. 


. A.  A.  Flint,  paid  for  twelve  show-cases  and  picture 

frames 

Joel  Johnson,  moving  steam  boilers 

J.  Q.  A.  Warren,  for  collections  at  Sandwich 

Islands,  in  full 

Paid  the  following  persons  for  work  on  ma- 
chinery and  machine  building: 

S.  W.  Harrington,  five  and  one  half  days 

C.  L.  Knowles,  six  days 

J.  White,  six  days 

D.  Woods,  five  and  one  half  days 

William  G.  Persing,  four  days 

William  Skillan,  three  days 

S.  H.  Wilburn,  three  and  one  half  days 

B.  Cavanaugh,  one  day 

G W.  Badger,  repairing  flag 

W.  P.  Coleman,  for  legal  tenders  for  Post  Office 

stamps 

C.  Jj.  Knowles,  six  days 

Hogshead  and  dray  age 

P.  Kelly,  one  half  day 

John  Williams,  one  and  one  halfdays 

S.  W.  Harrington,  six  days 

John  White,  one  half  day 

S.  H.  Wilburn,  six  days 

W.  G.  Persing,  three  and  three  fourths  days 

T.  J.  McKim,  to  date 

A.  A.  Flint,  for  two  ladders 

I.  N.  Hoag,  salary  for  June 

B.  R.  Gray  & Co.,  for  seven  gold  medals 

Chase  & Boruck,  for  advertising  Fair 

Warren  & Co.,  for  advertising  Fair 

Joseph  Neumann,  for  expenses  to  Fair,  as  per 

agreement 

S.  Haniels,  for  premiums  on  stock 

Silas  Nelson,  for  whitewashing  fence  and  stalls  at 

stock  ground 

Paid  for  purses 

Paid  for  purses 

Paid  for  purses 

Paid  for  purses 

Paid  for  purses 

Paid  for  purses 

Paid  for  purses 

Paid  for  purses ... 

Paid  for  purses. 

Paid  for  purses 

Paid  for  purses 

Paid  for  purses 

Paid  for  purses 

Paid  for  purses 


Amount. 


$257  00 
85  00 

50  00 


22  00 
24  00 
24  00 
22  00 
16  00 
12  00 
10  50 

4 00 

5 00 

14  60 
24  00 

2 00 

1 25 

4 50 

24  00 

2 00 
18  00 

15  00 
152  75 

12  00 
150  00 
276  50 
50  00 
50  00 

150  00 
340  00 

60  00 
250  00 
400  00 
250  00 
350  00 
400  00 
150  00 
400  00 
250  00 
400  00 
100  00 
400  00 
150  00 
500  00 
400  00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Sept.  14  ... 
Sept.  16 


Paid  for  purses 

Paid  the  following  premiums  at  Stock  Grounds 

Theodore  Winters 

J.  A.  Wheeler 

I).  H.  Lowrey 

P.  Borger 

J.  Dinwiddie 

Ed.  Eoberts 

J C.  Davis 

C.  P.  Marsh 

Ed.  Eoberts 

J.  C.  Davis 

J.  C.  Davis 

J.  C.  Davis 

A.  T.  Leachman 

D.  France 

William  H.  Frjrn 

J.  A.  Wheeler 

James  S.  Barnes 

A.  Parker 

C.  P.  Marsh 

Thomas  Morgan 

D.  H.  Lowery 

D.  H.  Lowery 

D.  H.  Lower}^ 

S.  B.  Whipple 

Thomas  Fitzgerald 

E.  M.  Skaggs 

S.  B.  Whipple 

T.  Fitzgerald 

H.  W.  Seale 


E.  M.  Skaggs 

Leroy  Whitmore 

C.  H.  Shear 

W.  F.  Swimley... 

W.  B.  Gibson 

S.  B.  Whipple 

J.  M.  Laughlin  ... 
Thomas  Edwards 
Eobert  Branton... 
Eobert  Branton  .. 
Eobert  Branton  .. 
M.  H.  Meagher... 

J.  J.  Cook 

Eobert  Branton.. 
Eobert  Branton.. 
Eobert  Branton.. 
J.  D.  Patterson... 
J.  D.  Patterson... 
J.  D.  Patterson... 


Amount. 


$200  00 

60  00 
75  00 
40  00 
40  00 
30  00 
20  00 
15  00 
40  00 
30  00 
20  00 
15  00 
10  00 
40  00 
20  00 
15  00 
40  00 
20  00 
15  00 
15  00 
30  00 
25  00 
15  00 
10  00 
40  00 
30  00 
30  00 
20  00 
15  00 
40  00 
40  00 
15  00 
30  00 
20  00 
15  00 
100  00 
50  00 
40  00 
10  00 
30  00 
15  00 
15  00 
30  00 
25  00 
30  00 
10  00 
20  00 
20  00 
15  00 


17 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Sept.  16.... 
<< 
tt 
It 
tl 
it 
It 
it 
tl 
It 

Sept.  17.... 
<( 

Sept.  20 

a 

tt 

it 

tt 

a 

tt 

(< 

<( 

(( 

it 

it 

tt 

tt 

ti 

tl 

It 

a 

tt 

tt 

tt 

it 

a 

a 

it 

it 

it 

a 

it 

\ a 

it 

it 

tt 

it 

tt 

it 

it 

tt 


J.  D.  Patterson 

J.  D.  Patterson 

J.  D.  Patterson 

J.  D.  Patterson 

N.  Woodbeck 

N.  Woodbeck 

N.  Woodbeck 

C.  S.  Lowell 

P.  Burns 

Paid  for  purses 

Paid  for  purses 

L.  Prevost,  on  premium 

Paid  the  following  premiums  : 
Baker  & Hamilton 

O.  H.  Jackson 

P.  H.  Murphy 

E.  T.  Mears 

Miss  Allmond 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert 

Mrs.  William  Brooks 

L.  K.  Hammer 

P.  J.  Devine 

L.  Ij.  Graham 

A.  Runyon 

Mrs.  Crissman 

Mrs.  Cronkite 

M.  S.  King 

A.  Wheelan 

E.  Pierce 

J.  P.  Odbert 

Norton  Bush 

Mrs.  Flanders 

Norton  Bush 

D L.  Perkins 

J.  L.  Derby 

H.  Fletcher 

A.  H.  Cheney 

J.  P.  Odbert.' 

T.  B.  Lamb 

Goodwin  & Co 

Mission  Woollen  Mills 

J.  A.  Todd 

J.  G.  Allmond 

Colonel  Warren  (bill) 

Thomas  Milgate 

Thomas  Hansbrow 

Oakland  Cotton  Mills 

R.  C.  Merkley 

W.  W.  Marvin 

H.  R.  Covey 

Wilcox 


$15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
25  00 
15  00 
10  00 
10  00 
5 00 

5 00 
100  00 
250  00 

40  00 

166  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
2 00 
2 00 

3 00 
95  00 
25  00 

4 00 

37  00 
3 00 

6 00 
10  00 

5 00 
10  00 

14  00 
30  00 

3 00 
20  00 
30  00 
3 00 
10  00 
5 00 
5 00 
2 00 

38  00 
70  00 

15  00 
22  00 
10  00 

3 00 
38  00 
50  00 
20  00 
28  00 
30  00 
10  00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Sept.  20....  Gillis 

“ J.  B.  Hoit 

“ Roberts  & Rawson 

“ Penn 

“ Treadwell  & Co 

“ A.  Whelan 

Sept.  21....  Joseph  Leeman,  assistant  engineer.  .. 

“ Gas  Company,  for  gas 

“ Thomas  Hansbrow,  for  merchandise. 

“ T.  J.  McKim,  engineer 

“ S.  W.  Harrington,  engineer 

“ B.  Bullard,  assistant  entry  clerk 

“ D.  Woods,  carpenter 

“ B.  B.  Baldwin,  assistant  entry  clerk.. 

“ J.  S.  Barnes,  gatekeeper 

“ George  W.  Whitlock,  superintendent 

“ Isaac  Galloway,  rope  tender 

“ Fred.  Patton 

“ W.  T.  Crowell,  Assistant  Secretary... 

“ M.  Sanborn,  carpenter 

“ A.  S.  Taylor,  collector  on  stairs 

“ C.  A.  Stevens,  entry  clerk 

“ William  Fail,  laborer 

u J.  L.  Lee,  laborer 

“ W.  T.  Smith,  laborer 

“ G.  T.  Glover,  ticket  clerk 

“ William  M.  Millard,  collector 

“ H.  B.  Warner,  ticket  clerk 

“ C.  G.  Jackson,  entry  clerk 

“ G.  P.  Warner,  ticket  clerk 

“ A.  Keithley,  night  watch 

“ C.  E.  Crocker,  collector 

H.  S.  Crocker  & Co.,  printing 

“ James  Anthony  & Co.,  advertising 

George  N.  Daggett,  night  wTatch 

“ E.  B.  Ryan,  entry  clerk 

“ Beardslie  & Hooker,  hay 

“ Edwards  & Co.,  stationery 

“ Grimes  & Crowell,  merchandise 

“ B.  T.  Bibbins,  bill  poster 

“ G.  T.  Witbam,  doorkeeper 

J.  Hood,  washing  and  cleaning  hose.. 

T.  C.  May,  dray  age 

Samuel  Jelly,  cup  for  premium 

M.  T.  Crowell,  bar 

Israel  Luce,  expenses 

John  Nickerson,  police 

“ B.  Cavanaugh,  police 

Charles  Brady,  police 

“ R.  L.  Bampton,  collector 

T.  H.  Iiigginson,  doorkeeper 


$10  00 

35  00 
55  00 

6 00 
27  00 
2 00 
42  00 
340  00 
40  62 

83  00 
64  00 
40  00 

84  50 

36  00 
74  00 
82  00 
15  00 
24  00 
83  00 
24  00 
24  00 
72  50 
48  00 
39  00 
15  00 
24  00 
24  00 
24  00 
60  00 
35  00 
52  00 
24  00 

210  74 
163  00 
48  00 
45  00 
136  24 

29  00 
15  00 
22  50 

8 00 
5 00 

37  75 
12  50 

30  00 
10  00 
24  00 
24  00 
24  00 
24  00 
30  00 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Sept. 

u 

a 

ll 

;£ 

a 

n 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 


ll 

ll 

ll 

u 

It 

ll 

ii 

ll 


21... 


W.  S.  Coombs,  carpenter 

Hotchkiss  & Co.,  sawdust 

J.  Duffy,  drayage 

A.  C.  Bidwell,  wood 

Thomas  Byrnes,  labor 

B.  R.  Crocker,  sundries 

Mrs.  P.  Burns,  premiums 

C.  D.  Semple,  advertising 

Baker  & Hamilton,  merchandise 

S.  H.  Wilburn,  labor 

E.  F.  Aitken,  premiums 

jC.  W.  Reed,  premiums 

(Jesse  Slaughter,  whitewashing,  etc 

Slaughter  and  Gale,  labor,  etc 

H.  T.  Root,  expenses 

J.  M.  Boardman,  painting 

E.  T.  Boyle,  police 

C.  F.  Reed,  expenses 

J.  C.  Devine  & Brother,  premium 

H.  T.  Holmes  & Co.,  lime 

|W.  W.  Marvin,  collector 

F.  S.  Malone,  horse  and  buggy  for  Reed 

(Gates  & Brother,  merchandise 

Huntington  & Hopkins,  merchandise 

George  Schmeiser,  engineer  work 

Daily  Bee,  advertising 

|L.  E.  Crane,  Marshal 

Goss  & Lambard,  merchandise 


Sept.  21.... 

ii 

u 

a 

ii 

a 

u 

ii 

it 

u 

u 

Sept.  28.... 

It 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

ll 

It 

ll 


E.  H.  Astbury,  lighting  gas 

| A.  A.  Flint,  balance  on  show-cases 

L.  P.  Marshall,  premiums 

J.  E.  Smith,  ticket  clerk 

John  Talbot,  ticket  clerk 

M.  S.  King,  premium 

D.  W.  Clark 

Mrs.  C.  Johnson,  waiter 

Wm.  Melvin,  hooks 

C.  P.  O’Neil,  police 

I.  N.  Hoag,  salary 

J.  Coffee,  balance  work  on  main  stand 

JS.  L.  Drew,  use  lumber 

John  Rider,  premiums 

C.  A.  Stevens,  clerk 

N.  H.  Dodson,  doorkeeper 

Wm.  G.  Young,  premium 

Cornet  Band 

John  Hood,  watchman 

L.  Powers,  merchandise 

T.  Byrne,  labor 

S.  W.  Butler,  drayage 

Allmond,  premium 


t 


81  00 
8 00 
15  50 
127  50 
72  (JO 
581  75 
15  00 
20  00 
6 00 
57  00 
21  00 
30  00 
100  50 
75  00 
13  00 

9 00 
21  00 

300  00 
10  00 
12  10 
21  00 
42  00 
21  07 
204  34 
117  07 
51  00 
192  00 
1,269  37 
45  00 
12  00 
20  00 
47  50 
21  00 

10  00 
313  88 

27  00 
8 75 
24  00 
450  00 
84  00 
266  09 
7 00 
28  00 
24  00 
5 00 
461  00 
4 00 
21  00 
13  50 
10  00 
1 00 
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Date. 

On  what  account. 

Amount. 

Sept.  28.... 

i: 

Gil patrick  labor 

m 50 
10  00 

Hill  & Knaught,  premium 

u 

C.  Tj.  Knowles,  carpenter 

91  00 

cc 

M.  Sprague,  services,  etc 

66  27 

<; 

W.  C.  Hoppino*,  hay 

152  20 

<( 

Jersey,  bill  poster «.... 

3 00 

a 

Daniel  Flint  premium 

18  00 

ll 

u 

James  Duffy,  dray  age 

D.  W.  Madden,  merchandise 

3 00 
24  00 

■ ll 

Marysville  Appeal,  advertising 

20  00 

u 

Times  Publishing  Company 

7 00 

ll 

Sn.rn iipiI  Gnrher  poshing  hills 

3 00 

li 

Michael  Dunn,  d^iya^e 

1 50 

ll 

Redstone  Bros  , premiums 

30  00 

ll 

W.  H.  Sinclair,  labor 

12  50 

ll 

Ham  burner  & Co 

25  35 

ll 

O 

Aitkin  & Co.,  premium 

5 00 

ll 

Pacific  Insurance,  damage 

7 50 

ll 

i o 

L.  Allen,  straw 

91  50 

ll 

A.  Adams,  premium 

20  00 

Oct.  5th  ... 

B.  Dennery,  use  of  crockery 

37  00 

ii 

a 

Stockton  Independent 

O’Connell,  Ryan  & Co.,  merchandise 

38  00 
2 25 

ii 

Mrs.  Blackleach,  merchandise 

20  60 

ii 

Coleman 

4 60 

ii 

John  Hall,  premiums 

170  00 

a 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  premiums 

48  00 

a 

H.  Wachhorst,  merchandise 

81  00 

ii 

J.  Lohman,  premiums 

5 00 

ll 

ll 

Wm  Mace,  premiums 

W.  P.  Coleman,  legal  tenders 

10  00 
7 20 

ll 

G.  K.  Van  Heusen,  use  merchandise 

7 00 

li 

Gas  Company,  gas 

90 

ll 

S.  H.  Wilburn,  labor 

18  00 

ll 

Robert  Anderson,  labor 

50  00 

ll 

Mrs.  J.  Bayer,  premiums 

8 00 

ll 

Frazer,  drayage 

50 

ll 

Neil  & Clark,  premium 

5 00 

ll 

T.  Hansbrow,  superintendent 

100  00 

ll 

L.  Provost,  balance  premiums 

10  00 

ll 

Joseph  Neumann,  premium 

40  00 

ll 

C.  H.  Krebs,  merchandise 

4 90 

ll 

Oct.  12th... 

Edwards,  premium 

C.  F.  Reed,  expenses 

5 00 
200  00 

> a 

P.  Caduc,  ice 

29  50 

ii 

M.  Rose,  repairing  wells 

14  00 

ii 

C.  T.  Scholl,  premium 

10  00 

a 

J.  A.  Mason,  premium 

25  00 

a 

ii 

D.  Woods,  labor 

Bergman,  premiums 

4 00 
21  00 

ii 

Gates  & Bro.,  merchandise 

75 
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Date. 

On  what  account. 

Amount. 

Oct,  12th... 

John  Isaacs,  police 

$28  00 

tt 

W.  S.  Harrington,  engineer 

6 00 

It 

J.  H.  Sanderson,  premiums 

35  00 

tt 

Wm.  Schacht,  watering  streets 

15  00 

Oct.  31st... 

Thomas  Cotter,  premiums 

35  00 

a 

David  Strickland,  engineer 

40  00 

a 

G.  II.  Baker,  diplomas 

187  50 

tt 

San  Francisco  Bulletin,  advertisement 

9 50 

a 

D.  Stoddard,  injector 

185  00 

u 

T.  McConnell,  premiums 

15  00 

1C 

Fuller  & Heather,  merchandise 

Gillig,  Mott  & Co.,  merchandise 

H.  Wachhorst,  merchandise 

498  75 

tt 

14  90 

it 

2 00 

a 

Wm.  M.  Ilaynie,  premiums 

J.  H.  Pierce,  filling  diplomas 

I.  N.  Hoag,  salary 

100  00 

tt 

20  00 

it 

150  00 

it 

E.  McConnell,  premium  

15  00 

Nov.  14th.. 

Golden  Eagle  Hotel,  hack  hire 

25  00 

Nov.  16th.. 

Francis  Graham,  premiums 

J.  H.  Pierce,  Oiling  diplomas 

35  00 

C( 

40  00 

Nov.  22d... 

J.  H.  Pierce,  filling  diplomas 

20  00 

Nov.  30th.. 

J.  H.  Pierce,  filling  diplomas 

20  00 

Dec.  2d 

Sacramento  Union,  advertisement 

12  50 

Dec.  3d 

L.  J.  Burrell,  premium 

10  00 

Dec.  12th... 

Locke  & Lavenson,  merchandise,  etc 

J.  H.  Pierce,  filling  diplomas 

231  81 

<< 

20  00 

Dec.  13th... 

I.  N.  Hoag,  salary,  November 

150  00 

Dec.  27th... 

I.  N.  Hoag,  salary,  December 

150  00 

u 

N.  G.  Curtis,  old  debts 

621  00 

it 

l( 

J.  II.  Pierce,  filling  diplomas 

I.  N.  Hoag  to  pay  the  following: 

17  25 

tc 

Henry  A.  Gaston 

3 00 

It 

J.  S.  Harbison 

8 00 

tt 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Hoag 

8 00 

tl 

D.  Clanman 

3 00 

ti 

C.  Detten 

20  00 

tt 

Thomas  Pettinger 

10  00 

tt 

Isader  Landsberger 

20  00 

•l 

E.  M.  Smith 

20  00 

■ 

tt 

L.  S.  Graham 

3 00 

u 

E.  Ketchum 

3 00 

tt 

A.  Gaffanesch 

3 00 

tt 

Silas  Selleck 

10  00 

tl 

William  Shew 

50  00 

Dec.  27th... 

T.  A.  Talbert,  old  warrant 

Total  expenditures 

Total  receipts  brought  forward 

Expenditures  over  receipts 

20  00 

$24,479  23 
24,470  99 

$ 8 24 
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TRIALS  OF  SPEED  IN  1867. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9th. 

First  Trial. — Trotting  race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  free  for  all 
second  class  stallions;  purse — two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Judges:  Morris  J.  Dooley,  George  Treat  and  J.  M.  Duncan. 

Entries — J.  L.  Eotf  entered  Kentucky  Hunter. 

Israel  Laroek  entered  Ben.  Franklin. 

W.  W.  Burdett  entered  Fly-by-Night. 

Result — Ben  Franklin 

Kentucky  Hunter 
Fly-by-Night 

Time — First  heat — 2:411  ; second  heat — 2:374  ; third  heat — 2:38f  ; 
fourth  heat — 2:444;  fifth  heat — 2:534. 


SAME  DAY. 

Second  Trial. — Pacing  race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  purse — two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Entries — C.  H.  Shear  entered  Empress. 

Kobert  Mellen  entered  Mike  O’Brien. 

S.  C.  Bowley  entered  Henry  Longfellow. 

Barney  Dice  entered  Dick  Gough. 


Result — Empress 3 112  1 

Mike  O’Brien 2 2 2 1 2 

Henry  Longfellow 1 3 3 3 3 

Dick  Gough 4 4 4 4 4 


Time — First  heat — 2:29;  second  heat — 2:334;  third  heat — 2:384;  fourth 
heat — 2:40f ; filth  heat — 3:074- 


3 3 3 1 1 1 

2 1 2 2 2 2 
12  13  3 3 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10th. 

First  Trial. — Trotting  race — Two-mile  heats;  free  for  all  trotters; 
purse — four  hundred  dollars. 

Judges  : M.  J.  Dooley,  J.  M.  Duncan  and  E.  J.  Weeks. 

Entries — J.  L.  Eoff  entered  Lowry  Matthews. 

Barney  Rice  entered  Genoa  Maid. 

G.  B.  Coombs  entered  Lady  Fine. 

C.  H.  Shear  entered  Paddy  Magee. 

John  M.  Daniels  entered  Fillmore. 

Result — Lowry  Matthews 

Lady  Fine 

Paddy  Magee 

Genoa  Maid 

Fillmore 

First  heat.  Second  heat. 


Time — First  mile 2:43  4-5  2:42 

Second  mile 2.44  2-5  2:45  1-5 

Total 5:28  1-5  5:27  1-5 


SAME  DAY. 

Second  Trial. — Running  race — Mile  and  repeat;  free  for  all  three  year 
old  colts;  purse — three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Entries — R.  T.  OTlanlon  entered  Wilbur. 

C.  S.  Williams  entered  Compromise. 

R.  T.  Leet  entered  Lancaster. 

Thomas  White  entered  Bloomsbury. 

John  Hall  entered  May. 

A.  Musick  entered  Ellen  Moore. 

Result — Compromise 

Wilbur 

Bloomsbury 

Lancaster 

Ellen  Moore 

May 

Time — First  heat — 1:47  4-5;  second  heat — 1:47  2-5. 


SAME  DAY. 

Third  Trial. — Running  race — Two-mile  heats;  free  for  all;  purse — 
four  hundred  dollars. 


1 1 

2 3 

3 2 

4 4 
dis. 
dis. 


1-  1 

4 2 

2 3 

3 4 

5 5 
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Entries — Theodore  Winters  entered  Alex.  Barnes. 
John  M.  Hall  entered  Isola. 

E.  T.  Leet  entered  Flora. 

E.  T.  O’Hanlon  entered  Transita. 

C.  S.  Williams  entered  Susie  B.  Moore. 

Result — Flora 

Susie  B.  Moore 

Isola 

Alex.  Barnes 

Transita.  


1 1 

3 2 

4 dis. 

5 dis. 
2 dis. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11th. 

First  Trial. — Trotting  race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  free  for  all 
horses  that  have  never  shown  better  than  2:50;  purse — one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

Entries — Eoe  Allen  entered  Roe  Allen. 

H.  W.  Seale  entered  Bracelet. 

C.  H.  Shear  entered  Broderick. 

Lute  Oalds  entered  Moscow. 


Result — Bracelet. . . 
Moscow 
Eoe  Allen, 
Broderick 


4 13  2 
12  11 
3 3 2 dis. 
2 4 dis. 


SAME  DAY. 


Second  Trial. — Trotting  race — Impromptu,  in  harness;  mile  heats; 
three  in  five;  for  a stake  of  one  hundred  dollars;  inside  purse,  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

Entries — J.  Smith  entered  Flying  Cloud. 

J.  Jones  entered  Lilly. 

F.  Lusk  entered  Frank. 


Result — Flying  Cloud Ill 

Lilly 2 3 2 

Frank 3 2 3 


Time — First  heat — 2:47;  second  heat — 2:47;  third  beat — 2:49. 


SAME  DAY. 

Third  Trial. — Trotting  race — Three-mile  heats;  free  for  all  trotters; 
purse — four  hundred  dollars. 


18 
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Entries — H.  R.  Covey  entered  Fillmore. 

J.  L.  Eoff  entered  Lowry  Matthews. 
C.  H.  Shear  entered  Paddy  Magee. 


Result — Lowry  Mathews 0 1 

Paddy  Magee 0 dis. 


Time — First  heat — 8:10;  second  heat — 8:14. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12th. 


First  Trial. — Running  race — Mile  and  repeat;  free  for  all;  purse — 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Entries — M.  Hefferman  entered  James  Glencoe. 

R.  T.  O’Hanlon  entered  Shiloh. 

C.  S.  Williams  entered  Nameless. 

R.  T.  Leet  entered  Ten  Broeck. 

James  Shelton  entered  Lilly  Shotwell. 

Result — Shiloh 

Lilly  Shotwell 
James  Glencoe 

Nameless 

Ten  Broeck.... 


2 4 dis. 

5 5 2 ruled  off. 

1 3 dis. 

4 2 12 

2 13  1 


Time — First  heat — l:48f;  second  heat — 1:48  2-5;  third  heat — 1:49; 
fourth  heat — 1:51  1-5. 


SAME  DAY. 

Second  Trial. — Running  race— Two-mile  heats;  free  for  all  three  year 
olds  ; purse — four  hundred  dollars. 

Entries — Thomas  White  entered  Bloomsbury. 

C.  S.  Williams  entered  Compromise. 

J.  E.  Tyree  entered  Homely. 


Result — Bloomsbury 1 1 

Compromise  2 2» 

Homely dis. 


SAME  DAY. 

Third  Trial — Trotting  race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  free  for  all 
four  year  olds;  purse — one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries — F.  M.  Chapman  entered  Lady  Washington. 

A.  F.  Smith  entered  Sorrel  Ned. 

John  Mackey  entered  Lady  Stockton. 
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Result — Lady  Stockton Ill 

Sorrel  Ned 2 2 2 

Lady  Washington 3 3 3 


Time — First  heat — 2:521;  second  heat — 3:10;  third  heat — 2:59f. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13th. 

First  Trial. — Trotting  race — Mile  heats;  free  for  all;  purse — four  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Entries — J.  D.  Lusk  entered  Sorrel  Charley. 

J.  L.  Eoff  entered  Lowry  Matthews. 

C.  H.  Shear  entered  Paddy  Magee. 


Result — Paddy  Magee Ill 

Sorrel  Charley 2 2 3 

Lowry  Matthews 3 3 2 


Time — First  heat — 2:41;  second  heat — 2:39;  third  heat — 2:39. 


SAME  DAY. 

Second  Trial. — Trotting  race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  free  for  all; 
purse — one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Entries — Daniel  Dennison  entered  April  Fool. 

P.  A.  Finnegan  entered  H.  EL  Haight. 

O o 

C.  IP.  Shear  entered  John  Conness. 


Result — April  Fool 2 111 

H.  H.  Haight 3 3 2 2 

John  Conness 1 2 dis. 


Time — First  heat — 2:49f;  second  heat — 2:511;  third  heat — 2:44;  fourth 
heat— 2:47f. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14th. 

First  Trial. — Race — Five  miles  out;  free  for  all  trotters  and  pacers; 
purse — five  hundred  dollars. 

Entries — E.  G.  Blessing  entered  Lady  Don. 

Barney  Rice  entered  Dick  Gough. 

C.  H.  Shear  entered  Empress. 

J.  M.  Daniels  entered  Fillmore. 

J.  L.  Eoff  entered  Lowry  Matthews. 
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Result — La(fy  Don 1 

Dick  Gough 2 

Empress 3 

Lowry  Matthews 4 

Fillmore 5 


Time — First  mile — 2:47  second  mile — 2:451;  third  mile — 2:45;  fourth 

mile— 2:431;  fifth  mile— 2:45  L=13:46f. 


SAME  DAY. 

Second  Trial. — Running  race — Mile  heats  ; three  in  five  ; free  for  all ; 
purse — four  hundred  dollars. 

Entries — John  Hall  entered  Isola. 

E.  T.  Leet  entered  Flora. 

Theodore  Winters  entered  Alex.  Barnes. 

C.  S.  Williams  entered  Susie  B.  Moore. 


Result — Flora 1 2 2 1 2 

Susie  B.  Moore 2 112  1 

Isola 3 4 dis. 

Alex.  Barnes 4 3 3 dis. 


Time — First  heat — 1:501;  second  heat — l:50f;  third  heat — 1:511; 
fourth  heat — 1:501;  fifth  heat — 1:531. 


SAME  DAY. 

Third  Trial. — Running  race — Mile  and  repeat;  free  for  all  beaten 
horses;  purse — two  hundred  dollars. 

Entries — C.  S.  Williams  entered  Harmless. 

A.  Mesick  entered  Ellen  Moore. 

E.  T.  O’Hanlon  entered  Wilbur. 

J.  Hefferman  entered  James  Glencoe. 


Result — Harmless 2 4 4 

Ellen  Moore 12  3 

Wilbur 3 11 

James  Glencoe 4 3 2 


Time — First  heat — 1:49;  second  heat — 1:52  2-5;  third  heat — 2:02  3-5. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBEE  16th. 

First  Trial — Trotting  race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  free  for  all 
trotters  that  have  not  shown  better  time  than  2:44;  purse — one  hundred 
dollars. 
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Entries — C.  II.  Shear  entered  John  Conness. 
A.  P.  Smith  entered  Moscow. 

I).  Dennison  entered  April  Fool. 
Eoe  Allen  entered  Punch. 


Result — John  Conness 3 111 

Moscow 2 2 2 2 

April  Fool 1 3 3 dis 

Punch 4 dis. 


Time — First  heat — 2:46  1-5;  second  heat — 2:45  1-5;  third  heat — 
2:42  4-5;  fourth  heat — 2:36  1-5. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17th. 

First  Trial. — Running  race — Three  in  five  ; purse — one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

Entries — A.  Musick  entered  Ellen  Moore. 

Theodore  Winters  entered  Lex. 

D.  Dennison  entered  Stonewall. 


Result — Ellen  Moore Ill 

Lex 2 2 2 

Stonewall 3 3 dis. 


Time — First  heat — l:5Lf;  second  heat — 1:534;  third  heat — 1:494. 


SAME  DAY. 

Second  Trial. — Trotting  and  Pacing  race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five; 
purse — one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries — A.  F.  Smith  entered  Lady  Don. 

Chaunce}^  Kane  entered  Honest  Ance. 

C.  H.  Shear  entered  Alicia  Mandeville. 


Result — Lady  Don 12  12  1 

Honest  Ance 2 13  13 

Alicia  Mandeville 3 3 2 3 2 


Time — First  heat — 2:41f ; second  heat — 2:45;  third  heat — 2:424;  fourth 
heat — 2:43;  fifth  heat — 2:40f. 
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PREMIUMS  AWARDED  IN  1867. 


THOROUGHBRED  HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

John  Hall 

Alameda 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over 
— Woodburn 

First — $50 

John  Hall 

I Alameda 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old — Jona- 
than   

First— $30 

L.  P.  Marshall 

1 Solano 

Best  stallion,  one  jmar  old — Medoc 
Best  male  colt — Margarita’s  foal 

First— $20 

Theodore  Winters... 

! Yolo 1 

$15 

John  Hall 

Alameda 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  colt — 
Peggy  Ringgold 

$50 

John  Hall 

Alameda 

Best  mare,  four  years  old — Moss 
Rose 

Theodore  Winters.... 

Yolo 

Best  colt — Evn.dne’s  foal 

$15 

1 

1 

HORSES  OTHER  THAN  THOROUGHBRED. 


James  A.  Wheeler... 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  stallion,  with  ten  colts — George 
Moore,  and  colts — Ellen,  John 
George  W.,  Mark,  Polly  P.,  Ida, 
Lily,  Nettie,  Fanny,  Queen  and 
Betty  Moore 

$75 

D.  H.  Lowrey 

Sacramento.... 

Best  dam,  with  three  colts — Queen — 
Colts  — Golden  Gate,  Bell  and 
Nelly 

$40 

HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 


Phil  Borger 

Amador 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over 
Selim  

.$40 

John  Dinwiddie 

Yolo 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old — Black 
Baade 

$30 

"Edward  B.oberts 

Yolo 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old — Harry 
Bluff 

$20 

.T.  C.  Da.vis 

Yolo 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old — Young 
America 

$15 

C.  P.  Marsh  

Contra  Costa... 
Yolo 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  colt — 
Sally  and  colt 

$40 

Edward  Roberts 

J.  C.  Davis 

Best  mare,  four  3Tears  old — Sally 
Miller 

$30 

Yolo 

Best  mare,  three  years  old — Ellen 
Western 

$20 

J.  C.  Davis 

Yolo 

Best  mare,  two  years  old — Jenny 
Lind 

$15 

J.  C.  Davis 

Yolo 

Best  mare,  one  year  old — Lillie 
Gray 

$10 
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GRADED  HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

A.  T.  Leachman 

El  Dorado 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old — Lex- 

ington 

$40 

David  Frame 

Sacramento.... 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old — George 

W.  Moore 

$20 

William  H.  Frye 

Sacramento.... 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old — Mark 

Moore 

$15 

James  A.  Wheeler... 

Sacramento.... 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  colt — 

Julia  and  colt 

$40 

James  S.  Barnes 

Sacramento.... 

Best  mare,  three  years  old — Nettie 

Moore 

$20 

A . 'Parker 

Yuba, 

Best  mare,  two  years  old — May 

Flower 

$15 

C.  P.  Marsh 

Contra  Costa.. 

Best  colt,  under  one  year,  without 

reference  to  sex — Hidi 

1 

DRAFT  HORSES. 


Thomas  Morgan 

Solano 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old — Black 

Prince 

$30 

D.  H.  Lowrey 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  mare,  four  years  old — Queen... 

$25 

D.  II.  Lowrey 

Sacramento.... 

Best  mare,  two  years  old — Belle 

$15 

D.  H.  Lowrey  

Sacramento. ... 

Best  mare,  one  year  old — Nellie 

$10 

ROADSTERS. 


S.  B.  Whipple ... 

San  Mateo 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old — Ham- 
hletoninn 

$40 

Thomas  Fitzgerald.. 

San  Francisco. 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old — Alex- 
ander   

$30 

H R.  Covey 

Best  gelding,  four  years  old — Gen- 
eral Grant 

$30 

E.  M.  Ska.^gs 

Sacramento...; 

Best  mare,  four  years  old — Lady 
Belle 

$30 

S.  B.  Whipple 

San  Mateo 

Best  mare,  three  years  old — Harvest 
Queen  

$20 

Thomas  Fitzgerald.. 

San  Francisco. 

Best  mare,  two  years  old — Lady 
Hanford 

$15 

IT  W Seale 

Santa.  Clara. 

Best  matched  span  carriage  horses — 

Boston  and  George 

$40 

Edward  St.  Louis... 

Yolo 

Matched  span  carriage  horses  — 
Monitor  and  Ulysses 

Special  diploma,. 

Master  Covey 

San  Francisco. 

Best  matched  span  carriage  ponies 
— Charles  Hosmer  and  George 
Porter 

Silver  cup. 

E.  M.  Skaggs ... 

Sacramento.... 

Best  double  team — Lady  Belle  and 
Lady  Washington 

$40 

Leroy  Whitman 

Yolo 

Best  saddle  horse — Pilgrim 

$16 

COLTS. 


Charles  H.  Shear.... 

Sacramento.... 

Best  yearling  horse  colt  — Camp 
Union  

$30 

W.  F.  Swimley 

W.  B.  Gibson 

Sacramento.... 
Yolo 

Best  sucking  horse  colt — Alaska 

Best  sucking  mare  colt — Clydesdale 

$15 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

S.  B.  Whipple 

L.  P.  Marshall 

San  Mateo 

Solano 

Best  stallion,  of  any  age — Specula- 
tion  

$100 

Best  mare,  of  any  age — Ellen  Jordan 

- $75 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS. 


John  M.  Laughlin... 

Sonoma 

. J Best  jack — Liberty 

$50 

Thomas  Edwards.... 

Sacramento... 

. J Best  jennet — Lady  Franklin 

DURHAM  CATTLE. 


Robert  Bran  ton 

Solano 

Best  bull  calf — Solano 

$10 

Robert  Bran  ton 

Solano 

Best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over — 
Pocahontas 

$30 

Robert  Branton 

Solano 

Best  cow,  one  3rear  old — Lady  Ox- 
ford  

$15 

M.  H.  Meagher 

Sacramento.... 

Best  bull — Young  Aaron 

$15 

DEVON  CATTLE. 


Seneca  Daniels 

Sonoma 

Best  bull,  four  years  old  and  over — 
Loraine 

$40 

J.  R.  Rose 

Sonoma. 

Best  bull,  two  years  old — Bloomfield 
Best  bull  calf — Bonaparte 

$20 

J R.  Rose.,,, 

Sonoma 

$10 

Seneca  Daniels 

Sonoma 

Best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over — 
Curly 

$30 

.T.  R,.  R.ose 

Sonoma 

Best  cow,  three  years  old — Fannie... 

$25 

Seneca.  Daniels.... 

Sonoma 

Best  cow,  two  years  old — Nancy 

$20 

•T  R.,  R.ose..., 

Sonoma, 

Best  cow,  one  year  old — Annie 

$15 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


Seneca,  Daniels 

Sonoma. 

Best  bull,  four  years  old  and  over — 
Walter 

$40 

Seneca,  Daniels 

Sonoma 

Best  bull  calf — Walter  second 

$10 

J.  R,.  Rose 

Sonoma. 

Best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over — 
Victoria 

$30 
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GRADED  CATTLE. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

•T.  .T.  Cook 

Yolo 

Best  bull,  four  years  old  and  over — 
Senator 

$30 

Robert  Branton 

Solano 

Best  bull,  three  years  old — General 
Grant 

$25 

Seneca  Daniels. 

Sonoma 

Best  bull  calf — Medoc 

$10 

R nhert  Rra.nton 

Solano 

Best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over — 
Tulip 

$30 

Robert  Branton 

Solano 

Best  cow,  one  year  old — Star 

$10 

CATTLE  SWEEPSTAKES. 


J.  R.  Rose 

J.  R.  Rose 

Solano 

Best  bull  of  any  age  or  stock — 
Bloomfield 

$50 

Solano... 

Best  cow — Flora 

$40 

SHEEP— SPANISH  MERINO. 


Alameda 

Solano 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Solano 

Solano 

Best  ram,  two  years  old — Pacific 

Best  ram  under  two  years  old — Num- 
ber Twenty-six 

Best  three  ram  lambs 

Best  three  ewes,  two  years  old... 

Best  three  ewes,  under  two  years 

Best  five  lambs 

J.  D.  Patterson 

Roberts  & Rawson... 

Ellen  McConnell 

Thomas  McConnell.. 
Roberts  & Rawson... 
J.  B.  Hoyt 


,$20 

.$15 

,$15 

,$15 

.$15 

,$15 


FRENCH  MERINO. 


J.  D.  Patterson Alameda 

J.  D.  Patterson Alameda 


J.  D.  Patterson 


Alameda 


J.  D.  Patterson Alameda 

J.  D.  Patterson Alameda 


Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  over.... 

$20 

Best^ram  under  two  years  old — 
Goliah 

$15 

Best  three  ewes,  two  years  old  and 
over 

$15 

Best  three  ewes  under  two  years 

$15 

Best  five  ewe  lambs 

$15 

SPANISH  MERINO  GRADES. 


Thomas  Cotter 

Sacramento.... 

Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  over 

$15 

Thomas  Cotter 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  ram  under  two  years 

$10 

Francis  Graham 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  three  ram  lambs 

$15 

Francis  Graham 

Sacramento.... 

Best  three  ewes,  two  years  old  and 

over 

$10 

Thomas  Cotter 

Sacramento.... 

Best  three  ewes  under  two  years 

$10 

Francis  Graham 

Sacramento..., 

Best  five  ewe  lambs 

$10 

19 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

•T.  T).  Patterson 

Ala.meda 

Best  ram  of  any  age  or  breed — Pa- 
cific  

•T.  R.  Hoyt 

Solano 

Best  ewe  of  any  age  or  breed — Num- 
ber Thirty-four 

$20 

Roberts  & Rawson... 

Solano 

Best  five  ewes  of  any  age  or  breed 

$25 

• 

CASHMERE  GOATS. 

J.  H. 

Landrum 

,..  j Stockton 

Best  thoroughbred  goat — Bill  Peters 
Best  three  kids 

$20 

J.  H. 

Landrum.... 

$15 

,..  j Stockton 

SWINE. 

N.  Woodbeck, 
N.  Woodbeck, 
Joseph  Gillis 
N.  Woodbeck, 
E.  F.  Aiken.., 
Amos  Adams 


Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Yolo 

Best  large  breed  boar,  two  years  old 
and  over — Cos 

Best  large  breed  boar  under  two 
years — Rube 

Best  large  breed  boar  under  one  year 
— Yolo  Pet 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Best  large  breed  sow,  two  years  old 
and  over — Kitty 

Best  large  breed  sow,  one  year  old — 
Dolly  

Best  pen  of  seven  pigs 

POULTRY. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Fowls. 

Premium. 

R.  J.  Merkley 

Sacramento. ... 

i 

Best  exhibition  by  one  person 

$5 

C.  S.  Lowell 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  lot  black  Spanish 

$5 

P.  Burns 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  lot  English  magpie  ducks 

$5 

R,_  J.  Merkley 

Sacramento.... 

Rest  lot  turkeys 

$5 

R,.  .T.  Merkley 

Sacramento.... 

Rest  lot  English  game  chickens 

$5 

R.  J.  Merkley 

Sacramento.... 

Best  lot  Guinea  fowls 

$5 

J.  P.  Odbert 

Sacramento.... 

Best  lot  India  silk  chickens 

$5 

MACHINERY,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

Howland,  Angell  & 
King..  

San  Francisco. 

1 

Hicks’  patent  steam  engine 

First — Diploma. 

Goss  & Lambard.... 

Sacramento. ... 

Corliss  engine 

First — Diploma. 

T.  Hansbrow 

Sacramento.... 

Grinding  and  amalgamating  pan.... 
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Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Albert  E.  Redstone.. 
Albert  E.  Redstone.. 

John  M.  Benson 

II.  L>.  Pepper 

James  Sauze 

Ferdinand  Wood- 
ward  


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento. ... 

Auburn 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 


Union  Iron  Works.. 


San  Francisco. 


Union  Iron  Works.. 


San  Francisco. 


Pioneer  Woollen 
Mills. 

W.  T.  Garratt 

W.  T.  Garratt 

F.  A.  Huntington... 

Joseph  Moore 

David  Stoddard 


San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


Thomas  Hansbrow.. 

W.  D.  Hooker 

M.  & A.  Wilcox 


Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 


Thomas  Hansbrow..  Sacramento.... 
W.  D.  Hooker San  Francisco. 


W.  D.  Hooker 

David  Stoddard 

Pacific  Saw  Manu- 
facturing Compa- 
ny  


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco. 


Riddell  & Dunning.. 
California  Tool  Com- 
pany  

Senatz  & Knowlton. 
Senatz  & Knowlton. 

J.  H.  Atkinson 

Howland,  Angell  & 

King, '• 

Thomas  Hansbrow.. 

G.  K.  Gluyas 

Huntington  Hop- 
kins  

David  Stoddard 


San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.,.. 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 

Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 


Goss  & Lambard. 


Sacramento.... 


D.  Hayes 

A.  S.  Hallidie 

Dr.  J.  B.  Beers 

S.  P.  Roberts 

N.  W.  Spaulding, 
agent  for  Pacific 
Saw  Manufactur- 
ing Company 

J.  Stone 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


Portable  drag  sawing  machine 

Portable  drag  sawing  mill 

Model  steam  engine 

Model  steam  engine. 

Model  steam  engine 

Dredging  machine,  model  snow 
plough  and  shovel,  improved  car 
wheel,  improved  locomotive  driv- 
ing wheel  and  oil  box,  car  axle, 

gauge  for  centring  round  iron 

Dunbar’s  self-adjusting  piston  pack- 
ing  

Cross’  patent  boiler  feeder  and 

heater 

Loom  for  weaving  fancy  colors  in 

woollen 

California  manufactured  church  bell 

Steam  siphon 

Shingle  machine 

Moore’s  safetyfriction  hoisting  model 
Stoddard’s  blacksmiths’  drilling  ma- 
chine  

Well  pump  (hand) 

Excelsior  force  pumps. 

Wilcox’s  water  lifter  for  irrigating 

purposes 

Mining  pumps 

Steam  pumps  for  fire  engines  and 

other  purposes 

Harris’  steam  pump 

Stoddard  steam  pumps 

Exhibit  of  circular,  hand  and  mill 

saws,  California  manufacture 

Manufactured  and  recut  files 

Home  manufactured  files 

Oil  concentrator 

'•llenwood’s  hydraulic  nozzle 

Car  ventilator 

Iron  castings 

Hydraulic  engine 

Stump  and  rock  extractor 

Holly  pump 

Exhibit  brass  work — Gifford’s  inject- 
ors, Pickering’s  governors,  steam 

gauges,  steam  taps,  etc 

Exhibit  of  brass  work,  consisting 
of  safety  valves,  throttle  valves, 

steam  whistles,  etc 

Hose  clamps 

Wire  rope  machine 

Model  wire  gauze  amalgamator 

Avery’s  pump  and  well 


Inserted  tooth  for  circular  saw 

Circular  saw  with  Miller’s  patent 
teeth  inserted 


First — $10 

First — $20 

....  First — Diploma. 
....  First — Diploma. 
Honorable  mention. 


...Special — Diploma. 

First — Diploma. 

First — Diploma. 

First — Diploma. 

First — Diploma. 

Honorable  mention. 

First — Diploma. 

First — Diploma. 

Honorable  mention. 

First— $3 

Honorable  mention. 

First— $10 

First — $10 

First— $1 

Honorable  mention. 
Honorable  mention. 


First — Diploma. 
First — Diploma. 

..  Special — Diploma. 
Honorable  mention. 

First — Diploma. 

Honorable  mention. 

First. — Diploma. 

First — Diploma. 

First — Diploma. 

Honorable  mention. 


.Honorable  mention. 


Honorable  mention. 

First — Diploma. 

First — Diploma. 

Honorable  mention. 
.Honorable  mention. 


First — Diploma. 

Honorable  mention. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Hooker  & Co 

Baker  & Hamilton- 
Pacific  Saw  Manu- 
facturing Co 

Baker  & Hamilton... 


Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 


P.  0.  Soper 

Baker  & Hamilton... 
Baker  & Hamilton... 
Baker  & Hamilton... 

W.  M.  Jackson 

Baker  & Hamilton... 

Charles  Colby 

Treadwell  & Co 

Treadwell  & Co 

J.  F.  Wilkinson 

Treadwell  & Co 

P.  H.  Murphy 


San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 

Woodland 

Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 


Baker  & Hamilton...  Sacramento.... 
B.  F.  Cook Napa 


Hill  & Knaught. 
Baker  <fc  Hamilton. 
Baker  & Hamilton. 
Baker  & Hamilton. 
Baker  & Hamilton. 


Marysville 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 


J.  F.  Thompson 

Treadwell  & Co 


Lake  County.. 
Sacramento.... 


Mattison  & William- 
son  

0.  H.  Jackson 

0.  H.  Jackson 

Mattison  & William- 
son   

Mattison  & William- 
son  

Mattison  William- 
son  


Stockton 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 


J.  H.  Ingham 

Baker  & Hamilton. 
Baker  & Hamilton. 
Baker  A Hamilton. 
Baker  & Hamilton, 
Baker  & Bamilton. 
Baker  & Hamilton, 


San  Jose 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 


Robert  Baxter. 


Stockton 


B.  F.  Ready.. 
P.  H.  Murphy, 


Sacramento.... 
Sacramento .... 

San  Francisco. 

Marysville 

Sacramento .... 


Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 


James  Richmond..  . 
Henry  A.  Gaston.... 

L.  Frink 

Smith  & Hanson.... 

J.  S.  Harbison 

J.  S.  Harbison 

Baker  & Hamilton... 

Treadwell  Co 

Treadwell  & Co 

P.  H.  Murphy 


Article. 


Pruning  shears  

Hay  and  straw  cutter 

Reaping  and  mowing  sections 

Pitt's  cylinder  steam  or  horse  power 

threshing  machines 

Improved  hay  knife 

Horse  rake 

Buckeye  cider  mill 

Corn  mill 

Grain  lifter 

Best  display  agricultural  machinery 

Double  motion  churn 

Lawn  mower 

Double  shovel-plough 

Stump  extractor 

Fanning  mill 

Fowling  & Bacon’s  grain  sower  and 

coverer  

Cultivator 

Model  steam  harvester,  separator 

and  thresher 

Broadcast  seed  sower 

Corn  sheller  and  seed  sower 

Buckeye  mower 

Harrow 

Best  display  of  reaping  and  mowing 

machine  knives 

Revolving  harrow 

Kerby’s  combined  reaper  and  mower, 
with  self-raking  attachment 

Horse  fork 

Stubble  plough 

Vineyard  plough 

Gang  of  three  ploughs 

Single  three-horse  ploughs 

Gang  of,  four  ploughs,  with  seed 

sower  attached 

Two-gang  sulky  ploughs 

Sod  plough 

Double  plough 

Cast  iron  plough 

Side-hill  plough 

One-horse  plough 

Best  display  and  greatest  variety  of 

ploughs  

Gang  ploughs  and  sulky  ploughs, 

with  seed  sower  combined 

Steel-pointed  cultivator 

Hand  rake,  combined  mower  and 

reaper  (Badger  State) 

Spoor’s  patent  gate 

Lee’s  vertical  picket  farm  gate 

Improved  farm  gate 

Patent  gate 

Beehive  and  beeswax 

Italian  queen  bees 

Farm  feed  mill 

Garden  seed  sower 

Butter  worker 

Corn  planter 


Premium. 


Special — Diploma. 
First — $5 


Firsts— Diploma. 


First — $20  and  diploma. 

Special — Diploma. 

First — $5 

First — $10 

First — Diploma. 

First — Diploma. 

First — $50 

First — Diploma. 

Special — Diploma. 

First— $2 

Special — Diploma. 

First— $5 


Fii-st — $10 

First— $5 

...Special — Diploma. 

First — $10 

Honorable  mention. 

First — $10 

First — $3 


First — $5 

. Special — Diploma. 

First — $10 

....First — Diploma. 

.First — $10 

.Special — Diploma. 

. ...First — Diploma. 

.Special — Diploma. 


...Special — Diploma. 
...Special — Diploma. 

First— $10 

First— $10 

.First— $10 

First— $5 

First — $3 

First— $10 

...Special — Diploma. 
...Special — Diploma. 

...Special — Diploma. 
Honorable  mention. 

First — $3 

.Honorable  mention. 
....Special — Diploma. 

Special — $3 

.Honorable  mention. 

First — $5 

...Special — Diploma. 
...  Special — Diploma. 
..Special — Diploma. 
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Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

F.  B.  Lamb 

San  Francisco. 

Williams’  patent  .cogwheel  wringerJ 

J Whipple 

Orovillfi 

Hand  churn 

Special — Diploma. 

David  N.  Phelps 

Alameda 

Improved  squirrel  trap 

F.  B.  Lamb 

San  Francisco. 

Pioneer  washing  machine 

I Honorable  mention. 

WAGONS,  CARRIAGES,  ETC. 


J.  A.  Mason 

J.  A.  Mason 

J.  A.  Mason 

J.  A-  Mason....... 

J.  A.  Mason 

II.  M.  Bernard... 
H.  M.  Bernard.... 
II.  M.  Bernard.... 
W.  J.  Robertson. 

E.  T.  Meais 

Hinckley  & Co.... 
A.  Searles 


Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


Best  two-horse  family  carriage 

Best  light  top  buggy..... 

Best  medium  heft  and  spring  buggy 

Best  side  spring  bullion  wagon 

Best  light  four-horse  passenger 

wagon  

Best  top  buggy 

Best  display  of  hubs  and  wheels 

Best  thoroughbraced  wagon 

Best  farm  wagon 

Best  light  four-horse  farm  wagon.... 

Best  Hayes’  improved  fire  escape 

Best  improved  safety  and  anti-rat- 
tling  shaft  coupling 


$25 

, Special — diploma 
.Special — diploma 
.Special — diploma 

, Special — diploma 

First — $15 

First — $5 

, Special — diploma 
. Special — diploma 

First— $10 

. Special — diploma 

, Special — diploma 


SILK  AND  FABRICS  MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  SILK. 


I 


L.  Prevost 

Sa.n  .Tose 

Joseph  Neumann.... 

Joseph  Neumann. ... 
Joseph  Neumann.... 
Isoard  & Muller 

DeWitt  C.  Flanklin. 
Mr.  Olevia 

San  Jose 

San  Jos6 

San  Jose 

Nevada  City... 

Los  Angeles... 

IT  orn  ita.s 

Miss  M.  Johnson.... 
Mr.  Tiffoinet 

Sacramento.... 
Columbia 

S.  Davis 

Chinese  Camp. 
Sacramento.... 

San  Jose 

Sacramento.... 
Yolo 

John  Smith 

Madam  Sauffignon.. 
Mrs.  Wilson  Flint... 
Mrs.  I.  N.  Hoag 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Haynie. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Jones.... 

Sacramento 

J.  E.  Goux 

Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 

James  L.  Ord 

A.  Packard 

I 


Best  general  exhibition  of  the  silk 
business  throughout,  from  the 
feeding  of  worms  to  the  weaving 
of  silk 

Best  specimen  of  silk  manufactured 
in  California — not  less  than  five 
yards 

First, — $20 

Best  specimen  raw  silk 

First— $10 

Best  silk  ora,va,t, 

Best  silk  cocoons  and  best  pound 
reeled  silk  made  in  family 

First — diploma, 

Sample  of  silk  cocoons 

Honorable  mention 

Sample  of  silk  cocoons 

. .Honorable  mention 

Sample  of  silk  cocoons 

Honorable  mention 

Sample  of  silk  cocoons 

Honorable  mention 

Sample  of  silk  cocoons 

Honorable  mention 

Sample  of  silk  cocoons 

Honorable  mention 

Sample  of  silk  cocoons 

Honorable  mention 

Sample  of  silk  cocoons 

Honorable  mention 

Sample  of  silk  cocoons 

Honorable  mention 

Sample  of  silk  cocoons 

Sample  of  silk  cocoons 

. ....Honorable  mention 

Sample  of  silk  cocoons 

Sample  of  silk  cocoons 

Sample  of  silk  cocoons 
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TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE 


MILL  FABRICS. 


Mission  Woollen 
Mills. 

San  Francisco 

Best  display  of  woollen  goods  by  one 
manufacturer 

First— $50 

Oakland  Cot’n  Man- 
ufacturing Com’y 
Mission  Woollen  M’ls 

Oakland 

Best  display  of  cotton  goods  by  one 
manufacturer 

San  Francisco 

Best,  ten  yards  woollen  cloth 

First— $5 

Mission  Woollen  M’ls 

San  Francisco 

Best  ten  yards  cassimere 

.-...First— $5 

MissionWoollen  M’ls 

San  Francisco 

Rest  ten  yards  flannel 

First — $5 

MissionWoollen  M’ls 

San  Francisco 

Best  pair  woollen  blankets 

First — $5 

PioneerW  oollen  M’ls 

San  Francisco 

Best,  ten  vards  tweed 

First — $5 

PioneerWoollen  M’ls 

San  Francisco 

Best  assortment  woollen  shirts  and 
d rawers 

First — diploma 

Pacific  Woollen  M’ls 

San  Francisco 

Best  display  of  knit  goods 

First— $50 

EMBROIDERY  AND  FANCY  WORK. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  A.  H.  Cheeny... 
Mrs.  Juliana  Bayer. 
MissM.  H.  Allmond. 


Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento,... 


Mrs.  C.  Blake 

Mrs.  Chas.  Crocker. 
Mrs.  Fred.  Birdsell. 
Miss  M.  E.  Coates... 
Miss  M.  E.  Coates... 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Hummell. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Simmons... 

Miss  Mary  Hurd 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Gerrish.. 
Miss  H.  M.  Brooks.. 

Mrs.  Julia  Crew 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert... 
Martin  L.  Haas 


Washington ... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento. ... 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 


Miss  Alice  Watson... 

Mrs.  A.  Wilcox 

Mrs  Foster  and  Miss 

Emmons 

Mrs.  H.  Wachhorst. 
Miss  M.  E.  Gerlash. 

Mrs.  S.  Sims 

Mrs.  C.  Cook 

Mrs.  C.  Cook 

Mrs.  P.  Carolan 

Mrs.  Jas.  Carolan... 
Mrs.  Wm.  Melvin.... 

Miss  Julia  Jones 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Hartwell. 

Mrs.  Kleinbans 

Colonel  Warren 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Hummell. 
Mrs.  P.  E.  Finchley. 
Miss  Massie  Yost.... 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Putnam.. 
Mrs.G.W.Sanderson. 
Mrs.  Fred.  Harford. 

Mrs.  Len.  Harris 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Colton... 
Mrs.  Juliana  Bayer. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Murray... 
Mrs.  Juliana  Bayer. 


Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 

Lincoln  

Saci'amento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 


First— $5 

First— $2 

Pair  knit  stockings  by  a Miss  under 

First— $2 

First, — $2 

Garriao-e  a,fghn,n 

.First — Napkin  ring. 

Carriage  af»ban 

...Special — Napkin  ring. 

Child’s  carriage  afghan 

First — Napkin  ring. 

Lounge  robe 

Silk  embroidery  on  flannel 

First — Napkin  ring. 

Silk  embroidery 

...Special — Napkin  ring. 

Chenille  emhroidery 

First — Napkin  ring. 

Wax  flowers 

First — Diploma. 

Wax  flowers 

Crochet  tidies 

...Special — Napkin  ring. 
First — Napkin  ring. 

Knit  bed  spread 

First— $2 

Best  assortment  white  shirts  made 
on  machine 

Best  tattin"  collars 

First — Napkin  ring. 

Tatting  collars 

...Special — Napkin  ring. 

Millinery,  bonnets,  etc 

Millinery 

Special — Diploma. 

Sofa,  pillow 

. First — Napkin  ring. 

Sofa,  pillow 

Special — Napkin  ring. 

Hair  jewelry 

Hair  landscape 

First — Diploma. 

Crochet  shawl  

First — Napkin  ring. 

Seaweed  wreath 

First — Napkin  ring. 

Seed  wreath 

Seed  wrea.th 

First — Napkin  ring. 

|... Special — Napkin  ring. 

Seaweed  wreath 

Phantom  bouquet, 

First — Napkin  ring. 

Preserved  natural  flowers 

First, — Napkin  ring. 

Emhroidery  stamping 

First — Diploma. 

Theorem  painting 

Ottoman  cover 

First — Napkin  ring. 

Ottoman  cover 

Special — Napkin  ring. 

Cone  frames 

First — Diploma. 

Cone  frame 

Special — Napkin  ring. 

Hair  wrea.th 

First — Napkin  ring. 

Hair  wreath 

Special — Napkin  ring. 

Bea.d  work 

First — Napkin  ring. 

Bea.d  work 

Special — Napkin  ring. 

Embroidered  pictures 
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Mrs.  H.  B.  Holland. 
Mrs.  Juliana  Bayer. 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Hall  ..... 
Miss  Pauline  Smith. 
Miss  Pauline  Smith. 
Miss  M.  E.  Gerlash. 

Mrs.  Julia  Bohl 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Lane j 

Mrs.  Sarah  Scuclder. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane 

Mrs.  E.  Dodge 

Miss  A.  Hummell... 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Jones 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Jones 

Mrs.  M.  Curtis 


Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

First — Napkin  ring. 

First — Na/pkin  ring. 

First — Napkin  ring. 

Sacramento.... 

Tidy 

San  Francisco. 

Worsted  mat 

Special — Napkin  ring. 

Sacramento.... 

Patchwork  quilt 

Sacramento.... 

Patchwork  quilt 

Special — Napkin  ring. 

Sacramento. ... 

Silk  patchwork  quilt 

. First — Napkin  ring. 

Sacramento. ... 

Silk  patchwork  quilt 

...Special — Napkin  ring. 

Sacramento. ... 

Straw  hat 

. .Honorable  mention. 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Child’s  bead  dress  and  flannel  skirt. 
Embroidery  stamping 

First — Napkin  ring. 

....Soecial — Napkin  ring. 

Sacramento. ... 

Models  for  cutting  dresses 

Diploma,. 

San  Francisco. 

Model  for  cutting  children’s  and  wo- 
men’s dresses,  and  boys’  and 
men’s  clothing . 

HATS,  CAPS  AND  FURS. 


Meussdorffer  & Co... 
Adolph  Muller 


Sacramento.... 

Hats  and  caps 

First — Diploma. 

San  Francisco. 

Collection  of  furs 

WIRE  WORK,  LEAD  WORK,  IRON  AND  TIN  WARE,  ETC. 


H.  T.  Graves 


San  Francisco. 


H.  T.  Graves. 


San  Francisco. 


William  H.  Daffin...  San  Francisco. 

San  F.  Pacific  Lead 
Pipe  & Shot  Works 
T.  H.  Selby  & Co., 

Agents San  Francisco. 


R.  C.  Terry  & Co... 
R.  C.  Terry  & Co... 
Gillig,  Mott  & Co... 
Gillig,  Mott  & Co... 

H.  Van  Every 

T.  J.  McKim 

J,  McGuire 


Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento.... 


Screens,  sieves,  riddles,  wire  cloth, 
bonnet  and  hat  stands  and  door 

plates 

Patent  rubber  weather  strips  for 

doors  and  windows 

Steel  from  the  Philadelphia  Steel 
Works 


. Special — Diploma. 
Special — Diploma. 
...  First — Diploma. 


Display  of  shot,  sheet  and  bar  lead 

and  lead  pipe 

Tin  and  copper  ware 

Lamps 

Homemade  tin  ware 

Danford’s  lamps 

Tin  ware 

Best  mining  picks 

Iron  gate 


First — Diploma. 

First — Diploma. 

Honorable  mention. 
Honorable  mention. 
, ...Special — Diploma. 
Honorable  mention. 

First — Diploma. 

...Special — Diploma. 


FURNITURE,  ETC. 

Goodwin  Sr,  Co 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 

Best  bn  roan 

First — $5 

Goodwin  & Co 

Best  sofa. : 

First— $5 

Goodwin  Sr,  Co 

Best,  set,  pa.rlor  chairs 

First — $5 

Goodwin  Sr,  Co 

Best,  set,  parlor  furniture 

First — $10 

Goodwin  & Co 

Goodwin  Sr,  Co 

Best  display  of  furniture 

Best  sick  chair 

First— $10 

First — S3 

Hasselgren  & Wilson 
J.  Derby 

Best  display  of  mattresses 

Best  set  school  furniture 
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Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

Sernas  Tonner 

San  Jos6 

Rustic  furniture 

Special — Diploma. 

N.  P.  Cole  & Co 

San  Francisco. 

Etegere 

F i rst — T)  i pi  nm  a.. 

N.  P.  Cole  & Co 

San  Francisco. 

Cabinet  work  on  California  rose- 

N. P.  Cole  & Co 

San  Francisco. 

wood  parlor  set 

Chamber  set 

First, — Diploma,. 

B.  Essig 

Sacramento.... 

Improved  bedstead  fastening 

Special — Diploma,. 

Goodwin  & Co 

San  Francisco. 

Turkish  chair 

Speoi  a,l — D ipl  om  a,. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOD. 


...  First — Diploma. 
..  First — Diploma. 
Special — Diploma. 
Special — Diploma. 
Special — Diploma. 


J.  D.  Boyd 

A.  Menke  & Co 

Laauser  & Schafer... 

Henry  Ames 

W.  F.  Frazier 


San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 


Samples  of  California  laurel. 

Willow  ware 

Wine  casks 

Doors  and  mouldings 

Sugar  pine  plank 


CHEMICALS,  DYE  STUFFS,  ETC. 


Donnelly  & Co 

Justin  Gates  & Bro. 
Brigham  & Crane... 

Henry  Lake 

Jacob  Herkimer 

C.  F.  Colton 

Justin  Gates  & Bro. 

J.  F.  Fugazi 

Weidemann  & Wen- 

gen  roth 

C.  H.  Harrison 

H.  C.  Megerle 

J.  J.  Hucks 

J.  J.  Hucks 

Hucks  & Lambert... 
Pacific  Oil  and  Lead 
Works 


R.  H.  Withington... 
E.  & H.  R.  Ellery... 

Adams,  McNeill  & 

Co 

W.  M.  Kimber 


San  Francisco.  Yeast  powders,  saleratus  and  bi- 
carbonate soda 

Sa.cra.mento  ...  Cream  tartar 

Special — Diplom  a,. 

San  Francisco.  Blue  vitriol,  highly  commended 

San  Francisco.  Boot  blacking,  highly  recommended 

San  Francisco.  Water-proof  harness  blacking 

Sacramento Powder  folder 

First — Diploma. 

Honorable  mention. 

Sacramento....  Three  cases  perfumerv,  etc 

Sacramento....  Hair  dye,  etc 

Sacramento....  Crystals  de  Paris 

San  Francisco.  Sample  of  whale  and  sperm  oils 

Sacramento....  Henry’s  citrate  of  magnesia  powders 
San  Francisco.  California  pitch 

San  Francisco.  Portable  self-generating  gas  lamp... 
San  Francisco.  Axle  grease 

San  Francisco.  Raw  and  boiled  linseed  oils  and  oil 
cake,  California  paint  ground  in 
oil 

Sacramento....  Five  cases  soap 

San  Francisco.  Patent  India  rubber  cement  and 
paint 

Sacramento....  California  made  candles 

Sacramento....  White  glue 

LEATHER  MANUFACTURES,  ETC. 


P.  Kelley 

P.  Kelley 

P.  Kelley 

P.  Kelley 

Buckingham&Hecht 
Pacific  Tanning  and 
Boot  and  Shoe  Co. 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 


Best  pair  dress  boots 

Best  pair  heavy  boots 

Best  pair  gents’  dress  shoes. 
Best  pair  Congress  gaiters... 
Best  factory-made  boots 


First — Diploma. 
First — Diploma. 
First — Diploma. 
First — Diploma. 
First — Diploma. 


Men’s  factory-made  boots. 


.Special — Diploma. 
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Pacific  Tanning  and 
Boot  and  Shoe  Co. 
Pacific  Tanning  and 
Boot  and  Shoe  Co. 
L.  Steudeman 

L.  Steudeman 

J.  Bray 

J.  Bray 

Francis  Bannon 

Howland,  Angell  & 

King 

J.  F.  Stoll 

M.  M.  Cook  & Son.. 

Henry  Powers 

Feldman  & Simpson 
R.  Ireland 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


San  Francisco. 


Ladies’  factory-made  hoots  and  shoes 


First — Diploma. 


San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Sacramento.... 


Display  of  leather 

Best  ladies’  gaiters  (custom  work)... 

Bestladies’  slippers  and  bootees 

Best  display  of  leather 

Display  of  lasts  and  shoemakers’ 

tools 

Hair  bridle 


...Special — Diploma. 

First — Diploma. 

First — Diploma. 

First — Diploma. 

First — Diploma. 

Honorable  mention. 


San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 

Sacramento.... 
[San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 


Hydraulic  hose  covering 

Display  of  saddles  and  bridles 

Display  of  leather  hose,  belting,  col- 
lars, fire  buckets,  etc 

Display  of  collars 

Superior  display  of  brushes 

Display  of  corn  brooms 


...Special — Diploma. 
First — Diploma. 

First — Diploma. 

Honorable  mention. 

First — Diploma. 

...Special — Diploma. 


BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  ETC. 


T.  Hart  Hyatt 

S.  P.  Taylor  & Co... 


Edwards  & Co. 
Edwards  & Co. 
Dewey  & Co... 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 


A.  Roman  & Co San  Francisco. 

A.  Roman  & Co San  Francisco. 


J.  S.  Hittell 

F.  Foster 

H.  S.  Crocker  & Co. 


San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 


Hyatt’s  Grape  Culture 

Display  of  paper  manufactured  in 

Califoi'nia 

Case  stationery . 

Display  bound  account  books 

Layres’  book,  Elements  of  Composi- 
tion, pioneer  school  books  printed 

on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Best  display  of  printing 

Forty-six  copies  Confucius’  Chinese 
Classics,  the  first  book  made  from 

stereotype  plates  in  California 

Resources  of  California 

Specimen  bookbinding ........ 

Case  stationery 


.Special — Diploma. 

...  First — Diploma. 
.Special — Diploma. 
First — $5 


■ Special — Diploma. 
...  First — Diploma. 


Honorable  mention. 
....Special — Diploma. 
....Special — Diploma. 
■ Honorable  mention. 


1 


STOVES,  ETC. 


Gillig,  Mott  & Co...  Sacramento. 
Gillig,  Mott  & Co...  Sacramento. 

R.  C.  Terry  & Co...  Sacramento. 


H.  Van  Every 


Sacramento. 


...  Rubber  belting 

...  Best  family  cook  stove  “ Good  Sa- 
maritan ” 

...  Wrought  iron  stove  “ Monitor  ” and 

kitchen  furniture 

...  Cook  stove 


■ Honorable  mention. 
First — Diploma. 

,..  Special — Diploma. 

■ Honorable  mention. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


B.  R.  Sweetland 

R.  C.  Terry  & Co... 
Benicia  Cement  Co.. 
Newman  & Brannan 

S.  F.  Glass  Works 

C.  Newman 

C.  Newman 


Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Benicia 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


Soda  fountain | First — Diploma. 

Portable  soda  fountain I Special — Diploma. 

Samples  of  water  cement First — Diploma. 


Exhibit  of  glass  ware 

Patent  self-sealing  fruit  jar, 
Patent  glass  melting  pot 


.First — Diploma. 
First — Diploma. 
.First — Diploma. 
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Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Weil  & Co 

David  Bush | 

R.  Ireland | 

W.  M.  Stoddard ! 

James  L.  Lord 

Church  <fc  Clark j 

Adams, McNeill  & Co 


San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 


Howard  & Coleman. 


San  Francisco. 


A.  Gaffanesch 

Mrs.  D.  A.  DeMerritt 

Wm.  Niedhardt 

J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren... 


Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento. ... 
San  Francisco. 


E.  Kimball. 


San  Quentin... 


Mrs.  C.  E.  Atkinson  Folsom 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Stephens  Sacramento.... 


Wm.  M.  Kimber. 


Sacramento.... 


Joseph  Francis 

A.  Menke 

James  Knapp 

Emma  Kohler 

A.  Menke 

James  Cardan 

William  Rudolph.... 

W.  C.  Bussey 

Dewey  & Co 

Jeff.  Wilcoxson 

J.  M.  Frye 


Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento... 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Yolo 

Sacramento.... 


Smith  & Shaw 

Gustave  Melsing 

E.  L.  Levey 

Mrs.  M.  Crissman... 


Colfax 

Virginia,  Nev. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 


Best  exhibit  California  manufactured 

Special — Diploma,. 

Samples  sporting  and  blasting  pow- 

Samples  blasting  and  sporting  pow- 
der  

Plants  and  bouquets 

Eight  beautiful  verbena  bouquets... 

First — Napkin  ring. 

Honorable  mention. 

j Artificial  flowers,  natural  curiosities 
and  collection  of  Japanese  lilies... 

Special — Diploma,. 

Crib-board  made  at  California  State 
Prison 

Honorable  mention. 

Sample  of  cotton 

j Three  ancient  volumes  and  one  piece 
ancient  needle-work 

Kimber’s  kolsomine  and  porcelain 
wall  finish  

Honorable  mention. 

Model  ship 

Honorable  mention. 

Display  of  toys 

Honorable  mention. 

Picture  frame 

Honorable  mention. 

Cotton  a.nd  cactus  pla,nt,s 

Honorable  mention. 

Sample  of  cotton 

Honorable  mention. 

Show-ca.se  of  sporting  articles 

Speci  a 1 — D i pi  om  a. 

Gun  lock 

Special — Diploma. 

Combination  keyless  lock 

Special — Diploma,. 

Combination  wrench 

Honorable  mention. 

'Fine  specimens  of  landscape 

Very  handsome  specimens  of  mala- 
chite minerals  from  California  and 
Siberia,  and  other  minerals. 

Honorable  mention. 

Specimens  of  slate 

Honorable  mention. 

Three  cases  of  minerals 

First — Diploma. 

United  States  Fire  Extinguisher 

Best  rugs 

VEGETABLES,  ETC. 


J.  G.  Allmond 

Sacramento. ... 

Drumhead  cabbage 

J.  G.  Allmond 

Sacramento.... 

Eo’P’  nlant.s 

First — $3 

J.  G.  Allmond 

Sacramento.... 

Pinkeve  potatoes 

First — $5 

J.  G.  Allmond 

Sacramento.... 

Dutch  cabba.o-e 

First — $2 

J.  G.  Allmond 

Sacramento..*.. 

One  half  bushel  sweet  potatoes 

First — $5 

J.  G.  Allmond 

Sacramento.... 

Best  pumpkin  

First— $1 

John  Rider 

Sacramento. ... 

One  half  bushel  Nesha.n nocks 

John  Rider 

Sacramento.... 

One  half  dozen  crook-necked  squash. 

First — $2 

Thomas  Milo-a.te 

Sacramento.... 

Display  of  toma.toes  

Mrs.  I.  N.  Hoag 

Yolo 

One  half  dozen  sugar  beets,  from 

seed  imported  from  Germany 

First — $2 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken.... 

Sacramento. 

One  half  peck  castor  oil  beans 

....First — $4 

A.  Whela.n 

Sacramento. . . . 

Best  display  of  onions 

First — $5 

D.  L.  Perkins 

Oakland 

Display  of  sweet,  corn 

First — S3 

D.  L.  Perkins 

Oakland 

One  half  peck  Lima  beans 

L.  S.  Graham 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  exhibit,  squa.sh 

First — $54 

A.  Runyon 

Sacramento.... 

Best  display  of  Mountain  Sweet 

watermelons 

First — $2 

J.  P.  Odbert 

Sacramento.... 

Best  display  of  other  varieties  of 

watermelons 
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Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

Best  display  of  garden  seeds — one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  varieties. 
Best  display  dried  ben, ns 

T)  T,  Perkins 

Oakland 

First— $5 

■R.  Ireland  

Sacramento.... 

Best  display  broom  corn 

C.  C.  Knox  for  A. 
Finke 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  sack  malt 

Dutch  Flat  Water 

Company 

Sacramento.... 

Two  bales  timothy  ha,v 

Special — Dinloma,. 

Robert  Williamson.. 

Sacramento.... 

Best  exhibit  osage  orange  trees 

William  G.  Young... 

Plumas  Co  .... 

Samples  Scotch  oa.ts 

•T.  S.  ITa.rbison 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  ten  poundshoney ... 

First. — $5 

ISTeal  At.  Clark 

Sacramento 

Best,  bale  bops 

William  M.  Haynie. | Sacramento.... 

Bale  hops 

BREAD,  CAKE,  ETC. 


Mrs.  W.  M.  Brooks. 
Schroder  & Fisher... 
Nash  & Clark 

Yolo 

Best  fruit  cake 

...Special — Napkin  ring. 

Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 

Iceing  and  ornamental  cake 

Best  soda,  crackers 

First — $2 

Na.sb  Ar,  Clark 

Best  sweet  crackers.... 

First — $2 

Nash  & Clark 

Best  butter  crackers 

First — $2 

Nash  Ar,  Cla.rk 

Best  Boston  crackers  .. 

First — $2 

Na.sh  Ar,  Clark 

Best  picnic  crackers.... 

First — $2 

Nash  & Clark 

Best  pilot  brea.d 

First — $2 

Nash  & Clark 

Water  crackers 

First — $2 

Nash  & Clark 

Milk  crackers 

First— $2 

Nash  Ar,  Clark 

Best  Graham  crackers 

. .First — $2 

Nash  & Clark 

Best  P’iuP’er  crackers 

First— $2 

Miss  Hattie  Garfield. 
Miss  J.  M.  Pierce... 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Aitken... 
Mrs.  P.  Burns 

Pound  and  sponge  cake 

Best  domestic  bread  and  biscuit 

Best  roll  butter 

...Special — Napkin  ring. 
First — $10 

Best,  .Tune  butter 

, First — $1  5 

PRESERVES,  PICKLES,  ETC. 


M.  S.  King 

A.  Bergman 

W.  W.  Marvin 

W.  W.  Marvin 

W.  W.  Marvin 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert... 
M.  S.  King 


Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


M.  S.  King, 


Sacramento. 


A.  Bergman 

W.  W.  Marvin 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert... 
Mrs.  M.  Crissman... 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert... 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert... 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Marvin. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Marvin. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Marvin. 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Hoag 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Hoag 

Mrs.  Flanders 

A.  Bergman 

Mrs.  H.  Cronkite.... 


Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Yolo 

Yolo 

Yolo 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


Best  canned  tomatoes 

Best  canned  peaches 

First — $2 

Best  canned  pears 

Best  canned  apples 

First — $3 

Best  canned  quinces 

First — $3 

Best  canned  grapes 

First — $3 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  canned 
fruit 

Largest  and  best  varieties  canned 
jelly 

Largest  variety  pickles 

First — $1  0 

Largest  variety  preserved  fruit 

Best  aople  jelly 

First — $3 

Best  currant  jelly 

Best  peach  jelly 

First — $3 

Best  quince  jelly 

Preserved  quinces 

Preserved  peaches 

First — $3 

Preserved  pears  

Preserved  plums 

First — $3 

Pickled  peaches 

Tomato  catsup 

Best  pickled  cucumbers 

First — $3 

Best  pickled  onions 
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Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

Mrs.  H.  Cronkite.... 
Mrs.  H.  Cronkite.... 
D.  Clarman 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Best  pickled  gherkins 

Best  elderberry  jam 

Best  concentrated  milk 

First— $3 

...Special — Napkin  ring. 
First— $3 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Marvin. 
Mrs.  H.  Van  Every. 

A.  Bergman 

Colusa  Flour  Mills.. 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Preserved  tomatoes  and  grapes 

Plum  jelly 

White  vinegar 

Best  flour 

...Special— Napkin  ring. 

WINES  AND  LIQUORS. 


M.  Keller 

Isador  Landsberger. 

C.  Detten  

Isador  Landsberger. 
Isado*»Landsberger. 
Isador  Landsberger. 

H.  Eberhardt 

C.  Detten 

B.  N.  Bugbey 

Thos.  Pettinelli 

B.  N.  Bugbey 

Isador  Landsberger. 

C.  F.  Scholl 

B.  N.  Bugbey 

William  Mace 

West  Bros  

B.  N.  Bugbey 

H.  Eberhardt 

M.  Keller 

E.  P.  Oassin 

L.  Lacour 

C.  F.  Scholl 

S.  Marks 

S.  Marks 

P.  Arnold 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Stockton 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Stockton 

Folsom 

Napa 

Folsom 

San  Francisco. 

Marysville 

Folsom 

Sacramento.... 

Stockton 

Folsom 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Marysville 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Collinsville 


Best  white  still  wines,  two  years  old. 
Best  white  still  wines,  two  years  old. 

White  still  wine,  one  year  old 

Red  still  wine,  two  years  old 

Special. 

First— $10 

$10 

Red  still  wine,  two  years  old 

$10 

Sparkling  wines,  one  year  old 

$10 

Sparkling  wine 

Special — Diploma,. 

Port  wine 

First— $10 

Claret  wine  from  foreign  grapes 

Sherry  wine 

First— $10 

First— $10 

Exhibit  of  wines  from  foreign  grapes 
Exhibit  of  wines  from  native  grapes. 
Brandy  from  grapes,  three  years  old. 

Grape  brandy,  two  years  old 

Grape  brandy,  one  year  old 

First— $10 

First— $10 

First— $10 

First— $10 

First— $10 

Port  wine,  one  year  old 

Wines  from  Catalyac,  Johannisberg, 

Reisling  and  Orleans  grapes 

Peach  brandy,  seven  years  old 

California  wine  bitters 

Grape  brandy  bitters 

Sarsapariphere  bitters 

Best  Angelica  wine 

Special — Diploma. 

California  draught  ale 

Best  bottled  porter 

White  wine  of  1866 

FRUITS. 


William  Flanders.... 
A.  Runyon 

Yolo 

Sacramento.... 
Yolo 

C.  W.  Reed 

E.  Pierce 

Sacramento.... 
Yolo 

C.  W.  Reed 

A.  Runyon 

Sacramento.... 
Coloma 

E.  M.  Smith...  

M.  S.  Hurd 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Yolo 

Sacramento.... 
Santa  Cruz  and 
Santa  Clara... 
Coloma, 

L.  S.  Graham 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Brooks. 

Mrs.  I.  Lohman 

L.  J.  Burrell 

E.  M.  Smith 

B.  N.  Bugbey 

Folsom 

A.  Runyon 

Sacramento.... 

Folsom 

Bidwell’s  Bar. 
Sacramento.... 
Folsom 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Atkinson. 
R.  Ketchum 

T.  K.  Stewart 

B.  N.  Bugbey 

Best  collection  of  apples 

Best  forty  varieties  apples 

Best  twenty  varieties  apples 

Best  ten  varieties  apples  

Best  twenty  varieties  pears 

Best  ten  varieties  pears 

Best  twelve  varieties  peaches 

Best  seedling  peaches 

Best  one  variety  peaches 

Best  one  variety  plums 

Best  one  dozen  apple  quinces 

La/rgest  variety  native  grapes 

Largest  variety  foreign  grapes 

Best  one  variety  Tokay  grapes 

Best  variety  grapes  for  table  raisins 

and  wine 

Best  variety  figs 

Best  variety  oranges 

One  variety  sweet  oranges 

Best  twenty-four  pounds  raisins 


..Special — Diploma. 

First— $20 

First— $15 

First— $10 

First— $15 

First— $10 

First— $10 

..Special — Diploma. 

First— $3 

First— $3 

First— $5 


First— $10 

/. First— $10 

First— $3 

First— $5 

First— $3 

First— $3 

...Special — Diploma. 
First— $15 
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NUTS. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

A.  GafFaneseh 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  half  peck  English  walnuts 

First— $3 

•T.  G.  Allinond 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  black  walnuts,  half  peck 

First. — $5 

A.  Whelan 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  half  peck  peanuts 

Kimball  & Cutting.. 

Calaveras 

Best  Japanese  chestnuts 

E.  Pierce 

Sacramento. ... 

Best  half  peck  soft  shelled  almonds. 

First — $3 

PAINTINGS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


Norton  Bush 

San  Francisco 
San  Mateo 

H.  Fletcher 

J.  A.  Todd 

Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco 
San  Mateo 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Gerrish. 
H.  Fletcher 

Norton  Bush 

San  Francisco 

Sacramento.... 
San  Mateo 

E.  F.  Oatman 

H.  Fletcher 

Sila.s  Selleck 

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco 
Sacramento.  .. 

Sonoma 

William  Shew 

William  Shew 

William  Shew 

William  Shew 

Miss  Ada  C alley 

Silas  Selleck 

J.  H.  Pierce 

A.  B.  Bowers 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Snow.... 
W.  C.  Holman 

Sacramento. ... 
Oregon 

Miss  Mattie  Wood... 
Miss  Buckmaster 
(Principal) 

Sacramento.... 
San  Mateo  In- 
stitute. 

Best  oil  painting  by  California  ar- 
tist  

Best  painting  in  water  colors 

Best  plain  photograph,  life  size 

Decalcumania  painting 

Best  flower  painting..  

Best  landscape  painting  in  oil,  by 

California  artist 

Best  penmanship 

Best  pen  drawing 

J Best  plain  photograph 

Best  photograph  in  water  colors 

Best  photograph  in  India  ink 

Best  plain  porcelain  picture 

Best  colored  porcelain  picture 

jBest  pencil  drawing 

Cabinet  photographs 

India  ink  and  business  card  letter- 
ing  

Lithographed  and  colored  map  of 

Sonoma  County 

Medley  picture 

Map  of  the  world 

Two  medley  pictures 

Three  maps  and  five  pictures  by  the 
students 


First— $20 

First — diploma 

First— $15 

.Honorable  mention 
First — $10 

First— $10 

First — diploma 

First — diploma 

, First— $10 

First— $15 

First— $10 

First— $15 

First— $10 

..First — napkin  ring 
Special — diploma 

Special — diploma 

Special — diploma 

..Honorable  mention 
.Honorable  mention 
.Honorable  mention 

.Honorable  mention 


MARBLE  WORK. 


J.  C.  Devine  & Bro.. 
J.  C.  Devine  & Bro. 

Aitken  & Co 

Aitken  & Co 


Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento, 

Sacramento. 


Best  collection  of  marble  work. 

Best  sculpture 

Best  California  marble 

Best  work  in  California  marble, 


First— $30 

First — $10 

First — $5 

, Special — diploma 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


Exhibited. 

Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

L.  K.  Hammer 

Sacramento.... 

Best  grand  piano  (Chickering) 

First $20 

L.  K.  Hammer 

Sacramento.... 

Best  square  piano  (Chickering) 

First — $20 

L.  K.  Hammer 

Sacramento....  1 

Best  Mason  & Hamlin  organ 

L.  K.  Hammer 

Sacramento....  i 

Best  melodeon 

L.  K.  Hammer 

Sacramento.... 

Best  set  hra.ss  instruments 

L.  K.  Hammer 

Sacramento.... 

Best  set  clarionets 

L.  K.  Hammer 1 

Sacramento....  1 

Best  set  violins 

L.  K.  Hammer 

Sacramento. ... ! 

Best  eithara 

L.  K.  Hammer 

Sacramento. ...  J 

Best  leaf  turner 

R.  C.  Marsh 

Sacramento 

Best  California  manufactured  guitar 

Fi  rst — d i pi  om  a. 

J.  Gr.  Davis 

San  Francisco  j 

Best  piccolo 

J.  Gr.  Davis 

Best  flute 

First  $5 

1 

San  Francisco  j 

ESSAYS. 


William  M.  Haynie. 

Sacramento...  J Best  essay  on  the  cultivation  and 

I curing  of  hops 

William  M.  Haynie. 

Sacramento....  Best  essay  on  silk  culture  in  Califor- 

nia   
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  OF  AWARD. 


Many  of  the  committees  handed  in  their  awards  unaccompanied  by 
other  than  verbal  reports.  The  following  reports  were  presented  in 
writing,  and  will  be  found  of  interest : 


MACHINERY. 

To  the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Sir  : Your  Committee  on  Machinery  would  respectfully  report  that 
they  have  given  as  careful  an  examination  to  the  articles  placed  upon 
the  list  as  the  time  allotted  to  .them  will  permit. 

In  relation  to  steam  engines,  we  would  report  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  as  between  two  engines,  both  claiming  a premium,  unless  we 
could  see  tests  by  the  indicator,  with  exact  data  as  to  the  fuel  consumed 
and  work  performed.  These  your  Committee  could  not  have.  We 
therefore  make  our  awards  based  upon  an  examination  of  the  principles 
of  construction,  and  the  appearance  and  action  of  the  engines  while  in 
the  performance  of  work. 

We  award  a first  premium  to  Hicks’  patent  steam  engine,  entered  by 
Howland,  Angell  & King,  of  San  Francisco,  for  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, economy  in  space,  facility  for  transportation  and  the  little  experi- 
ence necessary  to  operate  it,  and  recommend  it  for  use  in  mining,  hoist- 
ing, saw  mills  and  other  places  where  simplicity  of  design  and  small  lia- 
bility to  get  out  of  repair  are  considered  advantages. 

We  also  award  a first  premium  to  the  Corliss  engine,  Goss  & Lambard 
of  Sacramento,  for  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel,  for  the  ease  and  certainty 
with  which  its  motions  can  be  regulated,  and  recommend  it  for  mining 
mills,  flouring  mills  and  heavy  work. 

Redstone’s  portable  drag  sawing  machine  and  mill,  we  recommend  for 
first  premiums,  for  originality,  simplicity  and  the  effective  manner  in 
which  it  works. 

We  recommend  as  worthj^  of  honorable  mention  Redstone’s  model 
steam  engine,  for  originality  of  design  and  the  effective  simplicity  with 
which  reciprocating  is  converted  into  rotary  motion. 
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We  also  recommend  a model  shingle  machine  by  the  same  inventor  as 
worthy  of  consideration  for  originality  of  design  and  apparent  utility. 

We  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  three  model  engines,  by  James  M. 
Benson,  James  Sauze  and  H.  D.  Pepper,  as  commendable  for  workman- 
ship— particularly  those  of  Pepper  and  Benson. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Woodward  has  on  exhibition: 

A guage  for  centring  round  iron. 

A dredging  machine  for  removing  sand  bars  in  rivers. 

A model  snow  plough  and  shovel. 

Improved  car  wheel. 

Improved  locomotive  driving  wheel. 

Oil  box  and  car  axle. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  these  various  inventions  and  improve- 
ments as  exhibiting  originality  of  thought,  and  many  of  them  as  being 
worthy  of  practical  experiment. 

Dunbar’s  patent  self-adjusting  piston  packing,  exhibited  by  Union 
Iron  Works,  is  well  known  as  the  most  economical  and  efficient  packing 
yet  invented. 

Cross’  patent  boiler  feeder  and  heater  are  worthy  of  a first  premium, 
as  being  the  best,  most  practical  and  effective  inventions  for  heating  and 
purifying  water  for  use  in  steam  boilers. 

We  recommend  a circular  saw  and  table,  exhibited  by  Baker  & Ham- 
ilton, as  worthy  of  honorable  mention. 

We  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  a loom  for  weaving  fancy  colors, 
exhibited  in  operation  b}T  the  Pioneer  Woollen  Mills,  and  would  recom- 
mend the  award  of  a premium  for  the  best  weaving  apparatus  on  exhi- 
bition. The  interest  this  company  have  manifested  in  the  success  of  the 
exhibition  is  highly  commendable. 

We  recommend  a first  premium  to  W.  T.  Garratt,  for  church  bells  of 
California  manufacture,  and  of  superior  tone  and  workmanship. 

We  would  also  recommend  for  honorable  mention  the  steam  siphon, 
exhibited  by  the  same  gentleman. 

We  award  to  T.  A.  Huntington  the  first  premium  for  shingle  machine, 
and  recommend  it  for  rapidity  and  the  perfection  of  its  operations. 

We  consider  worthy  of  honorable  mention  Moore’s  safety  friction  hoist- 
ing model. 

We  award  a first  premium  to  Thomas  Hansbrow,  for  his  Planet  Amal- 
gamating Pan. 

We  recommend  as  worthy  of  honorable  mention,  Stoddard’s  black- 
smith’s drilling  machine,  and  recommend  it  as  a practical  machine  for 
heavy  work  by  hand  power. 

We  find  a premium  to  be  awarded  by  the  society  for  portable  steam 
engines.  There  is  but  one  on  exhibition — from  Baker  & Hamilton.  If 
of  California  manufacture,  we  award  a first  premium. 

We  award  a first  premium  for  the  best  well  pump,  to  be  used  by  hand 
or  other  power,  to  Thomas  Hansbrow. 

We  would  also  recommend  Hooker’s  hand  pump  as  worthy  of  general 
use. 

We  award  a first  premium  to  Wilcox’s  water  lifter,  as  the  apparatus 
for  irrigating  purposes. 

We  award  a first  premium  to  Thomas  Ilansb row’s  mining  pumps  for 
raising  water  from  mines. 

We  award  a first  premium  to  Hooker’s  steam  pump  for  fire  engines 
and  other  purposes,  and  recommend  it  for  simplicity  and  rapidity  of 
motion. 
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We  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  Harris’  steam  pump,  for  its  effective 
work  and  the  simplicity  of  its  valves. 

Stoddard’s  steam  pumps  on  exhibition  also  performed  good  work,  and 
are  easily  managed. 

We  award  a first  premium  to  the  Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 
for  the  best  exhibit  of  saws  of  California  manufacture,  and  recommend 
their  work  for  its  superior  temper  and  finish. 

We  award  to  Riddell  & Dunning  a first  premium  for  files,  manufactured  • 
and  recut. 

We  also  recommend  to  favorable  consideration  the  files  of  the  Califor- 
nia Tool  Company. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  Senatz  & Knowlton’s  concentrator,  for 
concentrating  ores,  and  recommend  it  as  having  the  appearance  of  being 
effective  and  economical. 

We  also  desire  to  call  attention  to,  as  being  worthy  of  adoption,  Allen- 
wood’s  nozzle  for  hydraulic  mining. 

We  recommend,  as  worthy  of  adoption,  J.  II.  Atkinson’s  car  ventila- 
tor as  being  original  in  design,  and  as  having  the  appearance  of  being 
practically  effective. 

We  award  a premium  to  Messrs.  Howland,  Angell  & King,  for  the  best 
iron  casting. 

We  award  to  Thomas  Hansbrow  a first  premium  for  the  best  hydraulic 
engine,  and  recommend  it  as  the  most  economical  water  power  where  a 
pressure  can  be  had. 

We  award  a premium  to  G.  K.  Gluyas,  for  the  best  stump  and  rock 
extractor  and  elevator. 

We  would  recommend  for  favorable  mention  the  Holly  pump,  exhib- 
ited by  Huntington  & Hopkins. 

We  would  recommend  for  honorable  mention  the  exhibit  of  brass  work 
-—Gifford’s  injectors,  Pickering’s  governors,  also  steam  guages,  steam 
traps,  etc. — as  being  of  superior  utility  and  workmanship,  exhibited  by 
David  Stoddard. 

We  award  a first  premium  to  Messrs.  Goss  & Lambard,  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  brass  work  of  their  own  manufacture,  consisting  of  safety 
valves,  throttle  valves,  steam  whistles  and  other  superior  work. 

We  would  award  a first  premium  to  D.  Hays,  for  the  best  hose  clamp, 
and  would  especially  recommend  it  to  the  Fire  Department  as  an  impor- 
tant and  useful  invention. 

We  would  award  a first  premium  to  A.  S.  Hallidie,  for  the  best  wire 
rope  machine,  and  would  recommend  it  as  an  important  and  highly  use- 
ful machine,  producing  very  superior  work. 

We  would  recommend  for  honorable  mention  Dr.  J.  B.  Beers’  model  of 
a wire  gauze  amalgamator,  and  would  consider  it  as  worthy  of  practical 
experiment. 

We  would  recommend  for  honorable  mention  Avery’s  pump  and  well, 
exhibited  by  S.  P.  Roberts. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submittted. 

J H.  GRAVES,  Chairman, 

For  Committee. 
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FIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 

Sacramento,  September  14,  1867. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Gentlemen  : Your  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon 
“ The  United  States  Fire  Extinguisher,”  now  exhibited  at  the  California 
State  Fair  bjT  E.  Levey,  of  San  Francisco,  respectfully  report,  that  we 
have  made  a thorough  examination  of  the  apparatus  referred  to,  and 
have  subjected  it  to  a practical  test,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  Extinguishers  under  examination  are  of  three  sizes.  They  are 
constructed  of  thin  boiler  iron,  and  are  all  tested  under  a pressure  of 
two  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  but  are  used  under  a pressure 
of  about  forty  pounds  to  the  inch.  Number  One  is  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  twenty -two  inches  in  height;  weight,  when  charged,  about 
fifty  pounds.  Number  Two  is  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty-six 
inches  in  height;  weight,  about  seventy  pounds.  Number  Three  is 
eleven  inches  in  diameter,  thirty  inches  in  height;  weight,  about  ninety 
pounds.  All  are  cylindrical  in  form,  and  each  is  supplied  with  shoulder- 
straps,  by  means  of  which  it  is  readily  taken  upon  the  back  of  the  oper- 
ator; and  also  with  a small  hose  and  branch  pipe,  through  which  the 
contents  of  the  Extinguisher  are  applied  to  the  fire.  In  preparing  the 
Extinguisher  for  use,  the  main  cylinder  is  filled  with  water  and  an  inte- 
rior chamber  is  charged  with  tartaric  acid  and  soda.  When  once  so 
charged  it  will  remain  manj"  years,  as  is  claimed  by  the  exhibitor,  ready 
for  instantaneous  use.  When  necessity  requires,  the  operator  places  the 
Extinguisher  upon  his  back  and  takes  such  position  relative  to  the  fire 
as  circumstances  may  permit.  The  hose,  which  is  about  four  feet  long, 
a half  inch  in  diameter  and  made  of  gutta  percha,  is  supplied  with  a 
stop  cock,  by  means  of  which  he  controls  the  fluid  in  the  cylinder. 
When  this  is  opened,  a small  but  forcible  stream  is  thrown  from  the 
apparatus,  propelled  by  the  expansive  power  of  the  gas  within.  In 
close  proximity  to  the  fire  the  stream  may,  of  course,  be  directed  to  the 
best  advantage  and  with  the  greatest  effect,  but  it  can  be  applied  suc- 
cessfully at  a distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Extinguisher  a practical  trial,  two 
frame  buildings  were  erected  yesterday  at  the  Stock  Grounds,  each  about 
ten  feet  square  and  nine  feet  high.  Inside  of  each  an  empty  tar  barrel 
and  a quantity  of  shavings  and  lumber  were  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  the  fire.  At  eight  and  one  half  o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  the 
presence  of  your  Committee  and  several  hundred  citizens,  these  build- 
ings were  successively  fired.  The  first  one  had  become  thoroughly  igni- 
ted in  the  interior  when  Mr.  Levey  and  his  two  assistants,  each  with  an 
Extinguisher  on  his  back,  advanced  and,  through  the  open  door  and 
windows,  threw  upon  the  fire  their  respective  streams.  It  was  at  once 
evident  that  the  effect  was  much  greater  than  could  have  been  produced 
by  the  application  of  the  same  quantity  of  water  in  its  ordinary  condi- 
tion. In  two  or  three  minutes  the  fire  was  subdued,  and  in  four  or  five 
minutes  embers  and  all  were  extinguished.  It  was  determined,  however, 
by  the  Committee  to  make  a more  thorough  test  of  the  other  building. 
The  interior  of  this  was,  therefore,  partially  saturated  with  turpentine. 
The  fire  was  started  and  was  permitted  to  burn  until  the  house  became 
enveloped  in  flames  inside  and  out.  When  Chief  Engineer  Gillen  gave 
the  order,  Levey  and  his  assistants  advanced  and  brought  their  appar- 
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atus  to  bear  on  the  flames.  The  heat  was  great,  and  for  a few  moments 
the  result  seemed  to  be  uncertain.  All  doubt,  however,  was  quickly  dis- 
pelled. In  five  or  six  minutes  the  flames  and  embers  were  completely 
extinguished.  The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  your  Committee, 
as  it  evidently  was  to  the  spectators  present,  from  the  hearty  cheering 
with  which  the  operators  were  greeted.  It  was  observable  that  they 
did  not  direct  their  streams  to  the  roof  or  upper  portion  of  the  building, 
but  applied  them  to  the  base  of  the  fires.  The  gas  arising  from  the 
fluid  discharged  successfully  smothered  the  flames  above.  When  these 
experiments  were  tried  a moderate  breeze  was  blowing,  and  as  there 
were  open  doors  and  windows  left  in  each  building,  the  flames  were  sub- 
jected to  a strong  draft.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  fire  to 
gain  such  headway  or  to  burn  to  such  advantage  in  any  single  room  in  a 
building,  or  in  any  portion  of  a ship  below  decks,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
last  experiment  witnessed  by  your  Committee. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  reporting  that  the  Extin- 
guisher, for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed — the  extinction  of  fires 
in  their  earlier  stages — is  an  invaluable  invention,  and  one  which  must 
result,  if  brought  into  general  use,  in  a great  saving  of  property  and 
consequent  benefit  to  the  community  at  large.  We  therefore  respect- 
fully recommend  to  the  Board  the  award  of  a special  premium  to  the 
exhibitor  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  invention  on  exhibition. 

WILLIAM  GILLEN, 

Chief  Engineer  Sacramento  Fire  Department, 
JULIUS  WETZLAE, 

CYEUS  S.  COFFIN, 

D.  W.  EAEL, 

PASCHAL  COGGINS, 

Committee. 


TEXILE  FAJBEICS— SILK. 

Sacramento,  September  18th,  1867. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors , State  Agricultural  Society. 

Gentlemen  : The  undersigned,  appointed  a Committee  to  act  as 
judges  in  making  awards  on  articles  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sec- 
tion 33,  Class  1,  in  the  Third  Department,,  hereby  respectfully  present 
their  report : 

We  award  to  L.  Prevost,  for  best  general  exhibition  of  the  silk  busi- 
ness throughout,  from  the  feeding  of  the  worms  to  the  weaving  of  silk 
goods,  the  first  premium  of  fifty  dollars. 

We  award  to  Joseph  Neumann,  for  best  specimen  of  silk  manufactured, 
not  less  than  five  yards,  the  first  premium  of  twenty  dollars. 

Also,  to  the  same  party,  for  best  specimen  of  raw  silk,  the  first  premium 
of  ten  dollars. 

Also,  to  the  same  party,  for  the  best  silk  cravat,  the  first  premium  of 
ten  dollars. 

We  award  to  Mrs.  Miller  of  Nevada  City,  for  the  best  pound  reeled 
silk  made  in  family,  the  first  premium  of  ten  dollars. 

In  closing  our  report  we  will  state  that  from  the  data  given  us  by  the 
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parties  exhibiting  “ silk  and  fabrics  made  from  California  silk”  and  from 
other  sources,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  congratulate  the  people  of  California 
on  the  evident  progress  which  has  been  made  within  the  last  year  in 
this  State  in  these  most  important  branches  of  domestic  industry.  We 
are  confident  that  this  progress  is  not  ephemeral,  but  is  the  result  of 
practical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  culturists  and  manufacturers,  and 
that  a new  and  profitable  source  of  labor  is  to  be  firmly  established 
among  our  people,  to  their  moral  and  pecuniary  benefit,  and  that  the 
representations  of  silk  culturists  at  the  State  Fair  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

HORACE  D.  DU NN, 

W.  B.  EWER, 

J.  LIPMAN, 

G.  C.  HALL, 

PASCHAL  COGGINS, 

Committee. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

p The  Committee  appointed  to  award  premiums  in  the  department  of 
agricultural  implements  and  machines  would  respectfully"  report,  that 
in  the  order  of  our  business  we  were  first  called  upon  to  decide  the  mer- 
its of  the  different  mowing  machines.  There  were  but  three  entries 
made : 

Kirby’s  combined  mower  and  reaper,  cutting  fifty-five  inches,  by 
Treadwell  & Co.,  Sacramento. 

Buckeye  No.  2,  combined  mower  and  reaper,  cutting  fifty-five  inches, 
by  Baker  & Hamilton,  Sacramento. 

Badger  State  mower,  cutting  fifty-two  inches,  by  P.  H.  Murphy,  Sac- 
ramento. 

A grand  trial  of  the  machines  was  had  on  September  eleventh,  at  the 
Park  Ground — the  inclosure  there  being  covered  with  a heavy  growth 
of  Chile  clover — which  was  calculated  to  severely  test  the  strength  and 
capacity  of  the  machines.  About  one  acre  of  ground  was  marked  oft1  as 
a task  for  each,  and  the  Kirby  and  Buckeye  started  in,  each  apparently 
confident  of  success.  They  both  did  the  work  well,  with  but  few  balks, 
and  little  stopping  or  clogging.  The  Badger  State,  after  the  first  round, 
was  withdrawn  from  the  field,  the  work  evidently  being  too  heavy  for  it. 

The  day  following  the  trial  the  ground  was  carefully  examined  by  the 
Committee,  and  the  following  decision  agreed  upon  : 

For  light  draft,  durability,  superior  workmanship  and  adaptability  to 
the  general  wants  of  California  farmers,  we  award  the  first  premium  to 
the  Buckeye  No.  2. 

Your  Committee  were  next  called  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the 
different  ploughs  entered  for  premiums,  to  be  decided  by  trial,  the 
ploughing  match  to  come  off  at  the  Park  on  the  twelfth  of  September. 

The  entries  were  as  follows  : 

First  entry,  by  Ready  Bros.,  of  Sacramento,  three-gang. 

Second  entry,  by  O.  H.  Jackson,  of  Sacramento,  two-gang. 
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Third  entry,  by  IT.  Cronkite,  of  Sacramento,  three-gang. 

Fourth  entrj^,  by  Matteson  & Williamson,  of  Stockton,  three-gang  and 
four-gang  ploughs,  double-edged  reversible  mouldboard. 

Fifth  entry,  by  J.  H.  Ingham,  a two-gang  sulky  plough. 

With  the  latter  every  one  present  was  much  pleased.  It  did  its  work 
well  and  gave  general  satisfaction,  the  driver  on  the  seat  having  com- 
plete control  of  the  ploughs,  raising  and  lowering  by  means  of  a crank 
and  cogwheel  gearing. 

The  different  ploughs  were  drawn  by  the  same  team,  and  in  the  order 
of  the  entries;  and 'to  the  farmers  present,  and  there  were  many,  the 
match  was  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  features 
of  the  exhibition.  The  trial  of  ploughs  at  the  Park  Ground,  on  account 
of  the  sandy  nature  of  the*  soil,  and  being  covered  somewhat  with  weeds, 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  nor  to  the  owners  of  the  different 
ploughs,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  have  another  trial  the  following 
day,  a few  blocks  northeast  of  the  Park,  on  the  bed  of  the  old  slough, 
on  a clean,  moist  clay  soil.  A great  many  were  present  at  this  trial — 
which  was  conducted  in  the  same  order  as  the  preceding  one,  giving  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  all  present. 

Your  Committee  award  the  first  premium  to  Matteson  & Williamson, 
of  Stockton,  for  simplicity  of  construction,  cheapness  and  durability  of 
their  double-edged,  reversible  mouldboard  three  and  four  gang  plough, 
and  for  light  draft  and  good  work. 

BAKER, 

E.  F.  A1TKEN, 

MOSES  SPRAGUE, 

J.  W.  HAINES. 


MILL  FABRICS— COTTON. 

Sacramento,  September  18th,  1867. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  Committee  of  Judges  appointed  to 
make  awards  on  mill  fabrics  in  the  Third  Department,  Section  34,  Class 
2,  of  the  State  Fair,  respectfully  submit  this  their  report.  They  award 
as  follows : 

Mission  Woollen  Mills,  San  Francisco,  for  best  display  of  woollen 
goods  by  one  manufactory,  first  premium,  $50. 

Oakland  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  for  best  display  of  cotton 
goods  by  one  manufactory,  first  premium,  $50. 

; Mission  Woollen  Mills,  San  Francisco,  for  best  ten  yards  woollen  cloth, 
first  premium,  $5. 

Mission  Woollen  Mills,  San  Francisco,  for  best  ten  yards  cassimere, 
first  premium,  $5. 

Mission  Woollen  Mills,  San  Francisco,  for  best  ten  yards  of  flannel, 
first  premium,  $5. 

Mission  Woollen  Mills,  San  Francisco,  for  best  pair  woollen  blankets, 
first  premium,  $5. 

Pioneer  Woollen  Mills,  San  Francisco,  for  best  ten  yards  tweed,  first 
premium,  $5. 
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Pioneer  Woollen  Mills,  San  Francisco,  for  the  best  assortment  of 
woollen  shirts  and  drawers  exhibited,  a first  premium. 

HORACE  D.  DUNH, 

S.  LIPMAN, 

G.  C.  HALL, 

J.  T.  GRIFFITTS, 

Committee. 


HOUSEHOLD  FABRICS. 

Sacramento,  September  18th,  1867. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  Committee,  appointed  as  Judges  to 
make  awards  in  the  Third  Department,  Section  36,  Class  4,  household 
fabrics,  exhibited  in  the  State  Fair,  respectfully  present  the  following  as 
their  report,  viz  : 

To  Mrs.  A.  M.  Cheney,  Sacramento,  for  best  hearth  rug,  first  pre- 
mium, $5. 

To  Mrs.  Juliana  Bayer,  Sacramento,  for  best  pair  cotton  knit  stock- 
ings, first  premium,  $2. 

To  Miss  Mary  H.  Allmond,  Sacramento,  for  best  pair  knitted  stock- 
ings, by  a Miss  under  twelve  years  of  age,  first  premium,  $2. 

To  Mrs.  C.  Blake,  Washington,  Yolo  County,  for  best  pair  worsted 
knit  stockings,  first  premium,  $2. 

To  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento,  for  best  knit  bedspread,  first  pre- 
mium, $2. 

The  above  named  articles  were  the  only  ones  in  the  class  above 
referred  to  which  are  entitled  to  premiums. 

There  being  no  provision  made  in  the  published  premium  list  for  dis- 
play or  exhibit  of  knit  goods  made  b}7  machinery,  your  Committee  were 
instructed  to  add  that  class  of  articles  to  their  department  and  make 
recommendations  for  awards  for  same.  They  therefore  recommend 
the  awarding  to  the  Pacific  Woollen  Mills,  San  Francisco,  for  best 
display  of  manufactured  knit  goods,  the  same  premium  as  is  given  to 
the  Mission  Woollen  Mills,  viz:  $50. 

The  Committee,  in  view  of  the  superior  excellence  and  great  variety 
of  articles  made,  and  the  importance  of  this  new  branch  of  manufac- 
tures as  an  industry  much  needed  in  the  State,  do  earnestly  recommend 
the  same  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Committee  to  award  gold 
medals.  It  is  the  most  important  industry  in  the  Third  Department, 
for  the  following  reasons  : Its  field  of  operations — about  $3,000,000  worth 
of  knit  goods  being  imported  yearly  to  the  Pacific  States  and  Territo- 
ries. Its  scope  of  manufacture — every  variet}T  of  men’s,  women’s  and 
children’s  wear  to  be  made  by  this  company,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  other  woollen  mills.  A new  field  for  women’s  labor,  by  which 
mothers  can  work  at  home  with  their  families,  earning  remunerative 
wages.  Also,  for  the  larger  amount  of  labor  in  its  value  of  manufac- 
tures as  compared  with  other  industries,  the  proportion  being  fully  ten 
dollars  paid  to  the  operative  where  three  dollars  is  paid  in  other  woollen 
manufactures  for  the  same  value  of  goods  made.  Its  effect  in  stimu- 
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lating  the  production  of  fme-woolled  sheep,  it  using  the  very  finest  of 
wool,  which  is  not  the  case  with  other  woollen  manufactures  in  this 
State.  We  believe  the  above  reasons,  though  briefly  stated,  to  be  those 
which  should  entitle  the  Pacific  Woollen  Mills  to  the  gold  medal  to  be 
awarded  in  the  Third  Department,  and  commend  them  to  the  Commit- 
tee who  are  to  make  the  award. 

The  Committee  recommend  a special  premium  to  M.  L.  Haas,  for 
“pearl”  shirts,  for  excellence  of  work  and  materials  used,  and  as  an 
encouragement  of  a most  valuable  and  important  branch  of  industry 
now  in  its  infancy. 

HOBACE  D.  DUNN, 

S.  LIPMAN, 

G.  C.  HALL, 

J.  T.  GBIFFITTS, 

Committee. 


CABINET  WABE. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen:  In  this  department  there  is  quite  a number  of  exhibitors, 
and  the  articles  on  exhibition  are  a credit  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
workmen  in  this  State.  In  some  cases  not  onlj^  the  material  but  a 
large  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  credited  to  the  Eastern  States.  Where 
this  is  not  the  fact  the  Committee  have  endeavored  to  give  our  State 
credit. 

Among  the  articles  on  exhibition  we  notice  the  Boston  furniture 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hopley,  agent,  consisting  of  a black  walnut  chamber 
set,  a parlor  set  of  antique  pattern  and  finish,  a spring  bed  of  excellent 
material  and  a superior  hair  mattress. 

Sernas  Tonner,  of  San  Jose,  has  a variety  of  rustic  chairs  and  a settee 
made  of  knotted  trunks  of  buckeye,  limbs  of  a species  of  California 
rock  maple  and  redwood,  which  are  strong,  rustic,  graceful  and  quite 
a feature  in  the  exhibition. 

Strahle  & Hughes  present  a billiard  table  made  in  California  of  a 
variety  of  beautiful  wToods,  exhibiting  excellent  mechanical  workman- 
ship and  having  the  Phelan  cushions. 

J.  Derby  has  a set  of  school  furniture  which  has  the  valuable  qualities 
of  being  simple,  easy  for  the  scholars  and  affording  the  least  possible 
occasion  for  noise. 

Hasselgren  & Wilson  exhibit  a spring  bed  of  strong  and  durable 
workmanship  and  a variety  of  Eureka-hair  mattresses.  In  connection 
with  these  mattresses,  the  Eureka  Hair  Company,  through  their  agents, 
Hasselgren  & Wilson,  have  on  exhibition,  in  bales  and  sacks,  some  speci- 
mens of  this  material,  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  plant  commonly  known 
as  soap  root — a part  of  it  dyed  black  in  imitation  of  hair  and  a part  of 
it  of  the  natural  color,  a dark  brown.  The  Committee  find  the  latter 
tougher,  more  elastic  and  not  so  harsh  as  the  dyed  ; and  in  their  judg- 
ment it  is  superior  to  all  the  cheaper  materials  for  mattresses,,  when  the 
particulars  of  health,  cleanliness,  durability,  cheapness  and  freedom 
from  vermin  are  taken  into  the  account,  and  is  only  inferior  to  good 
curled  hair. 
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B.  Essig  has  an  improved  bedstead  fastening,  which  for  simplicity, 
strength  and  durability  commends  itself  for  general  adoption. 

N.  P.  Cole  & Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  have  a solid  California  made  rose- 
wood parlor  set,  the  wyood  of  which  came  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  was 
in  the  block  one  month  ago;  a solid  oiled  walnut  parlor  set;  a marble- 
topped  chamber  set  of  oiled  and  polished  black  walnut,  in  rich  contrast, 
the  whole  of  exquisite  design,  taste  and  finish;  a beautiful  rosewood 
etegere,  and  two  neat  California  made  chairs  with  bottoms  of  rush  cov- 
ered with  straw. 

Goodwin  & Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  exhibit  a rich  black  walnut  cham- 
ber set  with  carved  heads,  an  elaborate  rosewood  chamber  set,  a rich 
rosewood  etegere,  an  exquisite  Turkish  chair,  a reclining,  self-support- 
ing sick  chair — which  almost  makes  a weary  Committee  man  sick  for 
longing  to  get  into  it — a rich  and  graceful  black  walnut  parlor  set,  and 
another  black  walnut  parlor  set  finished  in  oil  and  ornamented  with 
Mexican  buffwood — antique,  rich,  unique. 

The  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  premiums  offered  by  the 
society  should  be  awarded  as  follows  : 

To  Goodwin  & Co.,  for  best  bureau. 

To  Goodwin  & Co  , for  best  set  of  parlor  chairs. 

To  Goodwin  & Co.,  for  best  set  of  parlor  furniture. 

To  Goodwin  & Co.,  for  best  display  of  furniture. 

To  Goodwin  & Co.,  for  best  sick  chair. 

To  Hasselgren  & Wilson,  for  best  display  of  mattresses. 

To  J.  Derby,  for  best  set  of  school  furniture. 

They  would  also  recommend  that  special  premiums  be  given  to  the 
following  persons : 

To  Semas  Tonner,  for  rustic  furniture. 

To  N.  P.  Cole  & Co.,  for  best  etegere. 

To  N.  P.  Cole  & Co.,  for  cabinet  work  of  California  rosewood  parlor 
set. 

To  N.  P.  Cole  & Co.,  for  best  chamber  set. 

To  B.  Fssig,  for  improved  bedstead  fastening. 

To  Goodwin  & Co.,  for  Turkish  chair. 

I.  E.  DWINELL, 

H.  W.  HASSELGREN, 

J.  R.  WHEAT, 

WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Committee. 


CHEMICALS,  ETC. 

Sacramento,  September  17th,  1867. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen  : The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  Class  11  of  the 
articles  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair,  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  beg  leave  to  report: 

I lo.  8 — That  the  yeast  powder  prepared  and  exhibited  by  Donnelly  & 
Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  is  the  only  article  of  the  kind  put  up  in  this  State, 
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and  is  a very  superior  article  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended; 
and  being  apparently  very  carefully  prepared  and  neatly  put  up,  is,  in 
their  opinion,  worthy  of  special  premium.  The  exhibit  of  saleratus  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  being  the  best  display  of  alkalies,  is  entitled  to  the 
premium. 

No.  2G. — Of  cream  of  tartar,  there  are  two  entries,  apparently  alike 
in  quality.  Both  are  put  up  in  convenient  packages  for  sale;  but  in 
neatness  of  stjde  and  appearance  the  Committee  give  the  preference  to 
that  of  Justin  Gates  & Bro.,  and  therefore  recommend  a special  premium 
to  them  for  the  best  display  of  cream  of  tartar. 

No.  9. — The  blue  vitriol  exhibited  by  Crane  & Brigham,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— and  who  are  largely  engaged  in  its  manufacture — is  highly  com- 
mended, being  equal  in  appearance  to  the  best  Eastern,  an  article  here- 
tofore largely  among  our  imports.  Your  Committee  are  pleased  to 
welcome  its  production  as  another  effort  to  render  our  State  independent 
by  manufacturing,  from  crude  material  so  abundantly  within  our  reach, 
such  things  as  are  absolutely  essential  to  our  prosperity.  Your  Com- 
mittee recommend  it,  therefore,  as  well  worthy  special  premium. 

No.  82. — Henry  Lake  exhibits  a sample  of  Japan  paste  blacking,  for 
boots  and  shoes — a California  manufacture — which  seems  to  possess 
superior  qualities,  and  is  entitled  to  premium. 

No.  38. — A water-proof  leather  preservative,  by  Jacob  Herkimer, 
intended  for  harness,  wagon  covers,  boots,  etc.,  claimed  to  be  perfectly 
water-proof,  elastic,  a preservative  of  the  leather,  and  to  retain  a beau- 
tiful black  polish — which  qualities  your  Committee,  from  observation, 
judge  it  to  possess.  .Recommended  for  special  premium. 

No.  8. — A small  machine,  exhibited  by  the  inventor,  intended  for  mark- 
ing cut  papers  for  folding — an  article  of  great  convenience  to  druggists 
and  others  requiring  such  papers,  saving  much  time  and  by  uniformity 
in  size  and  shape  adding  greatly  to  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  a pack- 
age. Recommended  for  honorable  mention. 

No.  39. — Justin  Gates  & Bro.  exhibit  one  case  of  chemicals,  one  case 
perfumery  and  one  case  of  fancy  toilet  goods,  making  a very  creditable 
display.  Recommended  for  special  premium. 

J.  F.  Fugazi,  of  San  Francisco,  exhibits  hair  dye,  hair  tonic,  pomades, 
etc.,  of  his  own  make,  for  which  special  premium  is  recommended. 

No.  40. — Weidemann  & Wengenroth’s  Chrystals  de  Paris  are  an  elegant 
preparation.  Recommended  for  special  premium. 

No.  47. — Samples  of  whale  and  sperm  oil  by  C.  H.  Harrison,  of  the 
Phoenix  Oil  Works,  San  Francisco.  The  bleached  oils  are  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  are  recommended  for  special  premium. 

No.  84. — H.  C.  Megerle  exhibits  an  article  of  his  own  preparation, 
called  Henry’s  Effervescing  Citrate  of  Magnesia  Powders.  Much  study 
has  been  devoted  to,  and  many  efforts  made,  looking  to  the  preparation 
in  dry  or  granular  form  of  a soluble  citrate  of  magnesia,  and  much  diffi- 
culty has  been  encountered  in  so  doing.  In  this  article  most  of  those 
difficulties  seem  to  have  been  overcome.  Though  not  instantaneously 
soluble,  the  magnesia  is  held  well  suspended  and  gradually  passes  toper- 
feet  solution,  apparently  possessing  the  properties  of  a solution  of  citrate 
of  magnesia.  We  recommend  a special  premium. 

No.  123. — The  California  pitch  presented  by  J.  J.  Hacks  seems  to  pos- 
sess very  superior  qualities.  Recommended  for  special  premium. 

No.  128. — Hucks  & Lambert’s  axle  grease.  This  article  is  in  such 
extensive  use  and  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  your  Com- 
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mittee  to  say  anything  on  the  subject.  Eecora mended  for  special  pre- 
mium. 

No.  132. — Are  samples  of  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil  and  oil  cake,  and 
California  paint  ground  in  oil,  from  the  Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 
San  Francisco.  These  oils,  in  the  opinion  of  37our  Committee,  have 
never  heen  excelled.  The  raw  oil  is  a pure  article,  and  the  boiled  oil 
superior  to  any  of  the  English  or  Eastern  oils.  The  California  paint  is 
well  ground  and  of  good  body.  Special  premiums  are  recommended. 

No.  145. — Is  another  domestic  manufacture  and  evidently  a superior 
article,  highly  praised  by  those  who  have  used  it,  to  whom  your  Com- 
mittee referred.  The  chemical,  olive  and  yellow  family  soaps  possess  all 
the  qualities  requisite  to  a good  soap,  and  the  German  erasive  soap,  as  a 
detersive,  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  We  recommend  a premium  to  R. 
H.  Withington,  of  San  Francisco,  the  manufacturer  of  the  above  soaps. 

No.  152. — Ellery’s  patent  India  rubber  paint  and  cement,  from  our 
limited  means  of  observation,  impressed  us  favorably.  Recommended 
for  special  premium. 

No.  6. — Are  candles  of  California  manufacture,  exhibited  by  Adams, 
McNeill  & Co.  They  are  much  superior  in  some  respects  to  the  Eastern 
made  candles,  exhibited  by  the  same  firm,  and  are  recommended  for 
premium. 

No.  167. — The  sample  of  white  glue  exhibited  by  W.  M.  Kimber  may 
possess  some  qualities  of  which  your  Committee  are  unaware,  but  it  is 
not  what  they  would  accept  as  a fair  sample  of  the  class,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  explanation  as  to  its  peculiar  merits  do  not  recommend  it. 

J.  F.  RUDOLPH  (Chairman), 
II.  C.  KIRK, 

C.  H.  KREBS, 

Committee. 


GLASSWARE,  ETC. 

Sacramento,  September  17th,  1867. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  State  Fair  of  California  for  1867  : 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  Committee  appointed  as  judges  to  make  awards 
on  articles  designated  under  Class  12,  Section  44,  in  the  Third  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  Fair,  hereby  respectfully  present  this,  our  report: 

We  have  made  trials  of  the  cement  entered  by  P.  Caduc,  President 
Benicia  Cement  Company,  for  premium,  and  find  that  it  sets  readily  un- 
der water,  and  also  as  a mortar  to  unite  bricks.  The  quality  of  the 
cement  we  believe  to  be  without  a superior  in  any  imported  into  this 
State.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  supervising  engineer  as  the  cement 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  seawall  or  bulkhead  now  being 
built  at  San  Francisco,  and  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  many 
important  buildings  along  the  water  front  of  that  city.  The  company, 
we  are  informed,  will  manufacture  about  six  thousand  barrels  of  cement 
this  year,  and  in  view  of  its  importance  as  a useful  branch  of  domestic 
manufactures  we  recommend  that  a special  premium  (diploma)  be 
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awarded  the  Benicia  Cement  Company  instead  of  the  money  premium 
offered  in  the  official  published  list. 

We  have  made  a careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  large  and 
varied  assortment  of  glassware  (both  flint  and  colored)  made  and  exhib- 
ited by  Messrs.  Newman  & Brannan,  of  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works, 
of  that  city.  In  our  opinion,  for  quality  of  glass  and  workmanship,  it 
will  do  credit  to  any  city  in  the  Union.  We  find  it  to  contain  specimens 
of  the  best  ground  glass,  flint  glass,  bottle  glass,  bottles  of  green  glass, 
vials  of  green  glass,  retorts  and  receivers  (tubulated  and  plain),  carboys 
and  best  display  of  glassware  of  any  kind  on  exhibition.  In  view  of 
the  great  risk  and  expense  attending  its  successful  introduction  and 
manufacture,  its  large  commercial  value  to  the  State  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  we  recommend  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  lieu  of  the  pub- 
lished premiums,  to  award  either  the  gold  medal  belonging  to  the  Third 
Department  or  a special  gold  medal,  for  exhibit  of  glassware  of  Newman 
& Bi'annan. 

We  also  recommend  a special  award  (diploma)  to  C.  Newman,  for  his 
patent  self-sealing  fruit  jars,  exhibited  by  himself  at  the  Fair. 

Among  the  many  useful  inventions  exhibited  at  the  Fair,  your  Com- 
mittee know  of  none  more  valuable  than  the  patent  glass  melting  pot 
invented  by  C.  Newman.  From  the  testimony  of  practical,  earnest  men 
who  have  witnessed  its  use,  we  feel  assured  its  great  merits  will  soon 
recommend  it  to  general  use,  as  it  can  be  used  either  as  an  open  or  cov- 
ered pot,  making  colored  or  flint  glass,  as  may  be  required,  in  the  same 
furnace.  From  its  peculiar  arrangement,  it  also  melts  glass  in  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours  shorter  time  than  the  ordinary  covered  pot  does, 
and  from  the  intense  heat  generated  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  oxygen 
at  a certain  point,  admits  of  the  making  of  good  glass  with  salt  cake 
(the  refuse  of  acid  works)  and  dispenses  with  the  use  of  soda  ash.  We 
recommend  for  this  invention  a special  award  (diploma)  for  its  great 
merits  and  its  being  a California  production. 

H.  D.  DUNN, 

B.  DENNEBY, 

Committee. 


HOPS. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Gentlemen  : The  hop  interest  is  represented  this  year  by  sample  bales 
from  five  yards  and  bearing  vines  from  two — an  exhibition  which  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  several  growers. 

We,  the  Committee,  award  the  first  premium  to  Messrs.  Neal  & Clark, 
Sacramento  County,  for  the  best  sample  of  baled  hops,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  honorable  mention  be  awarded  to  Mr.  William  M.  Haynie  for 
the  very  perfect  manner  in  which  his  hops  have  been  cured — each  flower, 
according  to  his  patent  process,  remains  intact.  We  have  much  gratifi-  * 
cation  in  testifying  to  the  care  taken  in  the  picking  and  curing  of  the 
first  premium  hops.  The  flavor  is  delicate  and  particularly  adapted  for 
the  brewing  of  fine  ales. 

Some  of  the  crops  have  been  gathered  too  green  and  are  consequently 
unfit  for  shipping  abroad,  as  they  will  not  keep.  This  is  a point  that 
the  hop  grower  should  pay  particular  attention  to,  as  he  will  soon  have 
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to  look  for  foreign  markets  to  relieve  him  of  his  surplus  stock,  and  it  wil 
not  pay  to  ship  an  inferior  article. 

Clean  picking  should  be  insisted  on.  We  would  only  suggest  the  great 
necessity  of  proper  drainage,  as  the  farmer  must  be  aware  of  the  advan- 
tage accruing  therefrom.  Many  of  the  hop  yards  are  young  yet,  and  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  perfection  in  one  or  two  years.  The 
growth  of  this  young  interest  in  our  State  is  marvellous,  and  those  who 
have  given  their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  have  been  well 
remunerated. 

The  ale,  porter  and  beer  business  in  this  State  is  assuming  large  pro- 
portions, and  it  will  amply  repay  the  hop  grower  to  second  the  brewer 
as  best  he  can  and  make  him  independent  of  any  other  State  or  country 
for  his  supply  of  that  bitter  property  which  preserves  ale,  as  well  as  ren- 
ders it  more  palatable.  We  believe  the  day  is  close  at  hand  when  Cali- 
fornia will  cease  to  import  foreign  ales  and  porter  and  when  she  will  be 
in  a position  to  export  those  articles  with  profit  and  credit  to  herself. 

Messrs.  Haynie  and  Smith  & Merkley  exhibit  some  fine  specimens  of 
hop-bearing  vines,  which  perfume  as  well  as  beautify  their  department. 

The  patent  hop  kiln,  invented  by  Mr  William  M.  Haynie,  is  on  exhi- 
bition, and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  hop  raiser.  By  this  pro- 
cess labor  and  time  are  saved,  the  full  strength  is  retained  and  the  flow- 
ers are  not  broken.  We  recommend  that  a first  class  special  premium 
be  awarded  for  this  invention. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

AMOS  ADAMS, 
HUGH  MOOEE, 

G.  F.  EICH, 

D.  L.  PEE  KINS. 


WINES. 

Sacramento,  September  18th,  1867. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen  : The  undersigned  Committee  of  Judges  to  make  awards 
in  wines,  sugars,  syrup  and  brandy,  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair,  herewith 
tender  their  report,  as  follows  : 

white  still  wines,  two  years  old. 

Those  exhibited  by  Matthew  Keller  and  Isabor  Landsberger,  both  of 
San  Francisco,  were  not  only  the  best  but  of  such  equal  merit  that  the 
Committee  recommend  both  for  special  premiums. 

C.  Detten,  Stockton,  for  best  still  white  wine,  one  year  old,  is  awarded 
first  premium,  $10. 

red  wines. 

Isador  Landsberger,  San  Francisco,  for  best  red  wine,  two  years  old, 
is  awarded  first  premium,  $10. 

Isador  Landsberger,  San  Francisco,  for  best  red  wine,  one  year  old,  is 
awarded  first  premium,  $10. 
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SPARKLING  WINES. 

Isador  Landsberger,  San  Francisco,  for  best  sparkling  wine,  is  awarded 
first  premium,  $10. 

A.  Eberhard,  San  Francisco,  for  excellent  sparkling  wine,  is  recom- 
mended a special  premium  (diploma). 

PORT  WINE. 

C.  Letten,  Stockton,  for  best  port  wine,  is  awarded  first  premium,  $10. 

West  Bros.,  Stockton,  for  excellent  port  wine,  one  year  old,  we  recom- 
mend a special  premium  (diploma). 

CLARET  WINE. 

% 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom,  for  best  claret  wine  (made  from  foreign 
grapes),  is  awarded  first  premium,  $10. 

SHERRY  WINE. 

Thomas  Pettinelli,  for  best  sherry  wine,  is  awarded  first  premium,  $10. 

BEST  EXHIBIT  OF  WINES  MADE  FROM  FOREIGN  GRAPES. 

B.  ~N.  Bugbey,  Folsom,  for  best  exhibit  of  wines  made  from  foreign 
grapes,  is  awarded  first  premium,  $10. 

BEST  EXHIBIT  OF  WINES  FROM  NATIVE  GRAPES. 

Isador  Landsberger,  San  Francisco,  for  best  exhibit  of  wines  made 
from  native  grapes,  is  awarded  first  premium,  $10. 

BRANDY. 

C P.  Scholl,  Marysville,  for  brandy  made  from  grapes,  three  years 
old,  is  awarded  first  premium,  $10. 

B.  'N.  Bugbey,  Folsom,  for  brandy  made  from  grapes,  two  years  old,  is 
awarded  first  premium,  $10. 

Wm.  Mace,  Sacramento,  for  brandy  made  from  grapes,  one  year  old,  is 
awarded  first  premium,  $10. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

We  recommend  the  following  exhibits,  which  are  not  named  as  enti- 
tled to  awards  in  the  premium  list,  to  the  consideration  of  the  society, 
they  all  being  very  meritorious  and* the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  Fair, 
viz  : 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom,  for  wines  made  from  the  Catalyac,  Johannis- 
berger,  Eeisling  and  Orleans  grapes,  each  being  remarkably  excellent. 

A.  Eberhard,  San  Francisco,  for  peach  brandy  made  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty. 

Matthew  Keller,  San  Francisco,  for  California  Wine  Bitters,  a most 
excellent  article  and  worthy  of  especial  mention. 

F.  P.  Cassin,  San  Francisco,  for  best  Grape  Brandy  Bitters. 
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L.  Lacour,  San  Francisco,  for  Sarsapariphere  Bitters,  an  article  we 
recommend  for  medicinal  bitters  or  tonic. 

C.  F.  Scholl,  Marysville,  for  best  Angelica  wine  on  exhibition. 

Marks  & Co.,  San  Francisco,  for  best  draught  ale;  to  the  same  parties 
for  the  best  bottled  porter,  the  latter  comparing  favorably  with  the  best 
porter  imported. 

P.  Arnold,  Collinsville,  Solano  County,  for  white  wine  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  we  recommend  favorable  mention. 

The  Committee  would  state  that  they  have  in  several  cases  rejected 
wines  of  certain  vintages  on  account  of  imperfect  condition.  They  con- 
sidered it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  award  premiums  to 
sour  or  adulterated  wines,  which  would  only  perpetuate  a practice  of 
deceiving  the  public.  They  regret  to  state  that  the  exhibit  in  the  class 
they  were  appointed  to  judge  was  most  meagre  and  insufficient,  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  the}T  represented.  In  wines,  in  particular,  the 
exhibit  was  most  disgraceful  to  the  wine  growers  of  the  State,  there 
being  only  twelve  entries  altogether,  a portion  of  which  were  imper- 
fect from  lack  of  careful  treatment,  and  adulterations  to  conceal  the 
same.  The  Committee  found  evidences  of  wines  that  had  spoiled,  being 
“doctored,,  with  brandy  or  pure  spirits  to  conceal  the  acid,  smell  and 
taste.  In  sparkling  wines  they  found  that  the  same  fraud  had  been  per- 
petrated, the  sour  wine  having  had  brandy  and  sugar  syrup  added  to 
conceal  the  acid  taste.  It  is  by  such  practices  the  wine  grower  is 
injured,  the  entire  interest  being  damaged  by  the  cupidity  of  a compara- 
tively few  persons  to  pass  off  spoiled  wines  as  perfect. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  suggest  to  the  society  to  extend 
the  range  of  their  premiums  to  more  classes  of  wines  than  has  been  the 
case  this  year.  The  Committee  found  quite  a number  of  wines  of  great 
merit  which  could  not  be  classed  under  the  head  of  any  for  which  pre- 
miums were  offered.  This  was  the  case  with  wTines  made  from  foreign 
grapes  by  B.  N.  Bugbey,  of  Folsom,  who  entered  a number  of  varieties 
of  wines  which  were  of  excellent  quality  and  suited  to  the  taste  of  our 
French  and  German  citizens. 

HORACE  D.  DUNN, 

H.  W.  BARENESS, 

B.  B.  REDDING, 

JOS.  M.  GRAY,  M.  D. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  Committee,  recommend  the  follow- 
ing instruments,  displayed  by  Messrs.  Kohler,  Chase  & Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  L.  K.  Hammer,  of  Sacramento  (No.  16),  for  first  pre- 
miums, viz  : 

One  grand  Chickering  piano. 

One  square  Chickering  piano. 

One  Mason  & Hamlin  organ. 

One  Mason  & Hamlin  melodeon. 

One  set  brass  instruments. 

One  set  clarionets. 

One  violin. 
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We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  beautiful  instrument  called  a 
“cithara,”  and  the  new  invention,  the  “music  leaf  turner,”  exhibited  by 
the  same  parties. 

We  also  recommend  a first  premium  to  B.  0.  Marsh,  of  Sacramento, 
for  throe  homemade  guitars  (No.  18),  which  are  of  a superior  tone  and 
workmanship. 

And  lastly,  a first  class  premium  to  J.  Cf,  Dawes,  of  San  Francisco,  for 
a flute  and  a piccolo  made  by  himself.  It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to 
state  that  they  are  both  very  fine  instruments. 

Your  Committee  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  Checkering 
pianos  and  Mason  & Hamlin  organs  and  melodeons.  We  are  no  less 
pleased  than  surprised  at  the  rapid  advance  made  toward  perfection  in 
these  instruments.  In  our  opinion  the  two  bouses  are  justly  quoted  as 
standing  at  the  head  in  the  manufacture  of  their  respective  instruments. 

CHAELES  WINTEE, 

HENBY  MILLEE, 

WILLIAM.  H.  HILL, 

Committee. 
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GOLD  MEDALS. 


The  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  arranging  the  premium  list  for  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty -seven,  divided  the  same  into  six  general  depart  ments, 
as  follows : 


First  Department ;Live  stock. 

Second  Department Machinery,  implements,  etc. 

Third  Department Mechanical  and  domestic  products. 

Fourth  Department Agricultural  products. 

Fifth  Department Horticultural  products. 

Sixth  Department Fine  arts,  etc. 


With  a view  to  stimulate  exhibitors  to  greater  exertion  they  offered, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  premiums,  the  Society’s  gold  medal  for  the 
most  meritorious  exhibition  in  each  department.  The  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  to  award  these  medals  consisted  of  the  following 
gentlemen  : 


Leland  Stanford 

B.  B.  Bedding 

J.  F.  Houghton 

J.  G.  McCullough 

General  John  Bidwell 
George  K.  Gluyas  .... 

Horace  D.  Dunn 

W.  B.  Ewer 


....Sacramento. 

....Sacramento. 

....Sacramento. 

....Sacramento. 

Chico. 

San  Francisco. 
.San  Francisco. 
,San  Francisco. 


The  Committee  met  during  the  Fair  and,  being  furnished  a list  of 
articles  entered  for  competition  for  the  medals,  examined  them.  Instead 
of  awarding  the  medals  at  the  time,  they  requested  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  to  notify  all  contestants  that  they  would  be  required  to  furnish 
the  Committee  a statement  of  the  particular  merits  of  their  claims;  and 
in  doing  so,  that  each  claimant  might  go  into  a complete  history  of  his 
business  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  for  which  he  claimed  the 
medal.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  the  basis  upon  which  to  decide  the  comparative  merit  of 
each  exhibition  in  a particular  department. 

The  following  are  the  statements  of  claimants  for  the  gold  medals,  as 
submitted  to  the  Committee : 
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FIRST  DEPARTMENT-LIVE  STOCK. 


STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  COTTEE. 

Elk  Grove,  Sacramento  County,  ) 

October  10th,  1867.  j 

To  the  Committee  to  award  the  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen:  I send  you  a statement  in  regard  to  my  sheep  and  my 
manner  of  breeding  and  caring  for  them.  My  Spanish  Merinos  are  from 
different  families  or  flocks  in  Vermont.  I have  some  from  Gleason's, 
Proctor’s,  Hammond’s,  and  some  from  Eich’s  flocks.  The  breeding  of 
sheep,  so  as  to  make  up  a good  flock  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  a 
very  important  undertaking  and  requires  much  skill  and  judgment,  and 
yery  few  persons  in  this  State  take  the  pains  they  should  to  accomplish 
so  important  an  object.  At  the  commencement  of  the  breeding  season 
I keep  my  rams  by  themselves,  but  have  one  1 call  a teaser  j upon  him 
I put  an  apron  and  turn  him  in  with  my  ewes.  When  he  finds  one  in  sea- 
son, I determine,  by  an  observation  of  her  peculiarities,  which  one  of  my 
rams  1 will  breed  her  to.  I breed  my  longest  legged  ewe  to  my  shortest 
legged  ram,  and  the  short  woolled  ewes  I breed  to  the  longest  woolled 
rams,  and  so  breed  by  crossing  the  opposites  as  far  as  practicable.  In 
this  way  my  lambs  are  very  even.  My  flock  consists  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred sheep — four  hundred  ewes  and  three  hundred  lambs.  Many  sheep 
raisers  in  this  State  have  their  lambs  come  too  late  in  the  season.  The 
best  time  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  from  the  first  of  January  to  the 
first  of  March.  If  the  lambs  come  later  than  this  period,  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  feed  well  the  grass  becomes  dry  and  the  lambs  are 
checked  in  growth.  This  is  a great  injury,  from  which  they  never  fully 
recover.  All  my  coarse  woolled  ewes  that  I discover  do  not  breed  after 
the  ram  I dispose  of  for  mutton.  When  my  ewes  begin  to  drop  their 
lambs,  I separate  all  those  that  have  lambs  and  keep  them  in  a small  lot, 
where  there  is  good  feed,  by  themselves.  If  one  ewe  has  twins  and  an- 
other one  loses  her  lamb,  I take  the  skin  off  the  dead  lamb  and  fasten  it 
on  one  of  the  twin  lambs  and  tie  his  legs  and  lay  him  where  the  dead 
lamb  was  found,  in  as  nearly  the  same  position  as  I can.  When  the 
mother  of  the  lost  lamb  finds  him  and  sees  that  he  can’t  get  up  and  that 
he  seems,  by  smell  and  appearance,  to  be  her  own  lamb,  her  sympathy 
is  so  excited  that  she  does  not  notice  the  difference.  When  she  appears 
to  have  become  considerably  attached  to  him  and  seems  to  want  him 
to  follow  her  I untie  him  ; and  by  keeping  her  and  this  lamb  together, 
and  separate  from  the  balance  of  my  sheep,  a few  days,  I fully  and  prac- 
tically establish  the  relation  of  lamb  and  dam.  So  I lose  but  few  lambs, 
and  make  all  my  ewes  help  to  raise  and  nurse  my  lambs.  I have  but 
little  pretentions  to  the  gold  medal  for  the  stock  department,  but  as  be- 
tween sheep,  cattle,  horses  and  hogs,  I think  sheep  should  get  the  medal, 
as  I think  sheep  are  of  the  most  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 

THOMAS  COTTEE. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SENECA  DANIELS,  OF  SONOMA  COUNTY. 

Lakeville,  October  14th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  to  award  the  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Gentlemen  : 1 understand  that  we  have  to  state  some  reasons  why 
we  wish  the  gold  medal  awarded  by  the  State  Society,  etc. : 

First — The  Devon  cattle  are  the  best  for  this  country,  for  they  are 
very  hardy.  The  Winters  here  are  very  severe  on  cattle,  as  they  are 
usually  kept,  and  the  Devons  will  thrive  where  others  will  hardly  live. 
When  I started  to  cross  the  Plains  I had  about  equal  numbers  of  Devons 
and  Durhams.  Those  of  my  Durhams  that  did  not  die  on  the  journey 
died  in  the  flood  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two.  I had  two  of  them  Left,  while  I lost  very  few  of 
the  Devons. 

Second — There  is  no  better  cattle  for  beef.  The  beef  is  of  a very  fine 
quality,  and  they  are  easily  fattened.  Some  claim  that  they  are  too 
small.  It  is  because  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  If 
they  are  small,  I can  fatten  two  with  as  little  grain  as  they  can  one  Dur- 
ham. Durhams  will  do  in  such  a climate  as  they  have  ih  Kentucky,  but* 
they  will  not  do  here  until  farmers  can  have  barns  to  shelter  them  and 
take  better  care  of  them. 

For  working  cattle  there  are  no  better  in  the  world.  The  Devon  oxen 
of  New  England  are  always  considered  the  best  there  is. 

For  milkers  they  cannot  be  excelled;  there  is  no  better  quality  of 
milk.  I never  weighed  one  of  my  Devons  until  after  the  State  Fair. 
A ‘two-year-old  bull  weighed  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds;  an  aged  bull  weighed  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty 
pounds. 

If  the  society  should  be  pleased  to  award  a medal  to  my  cattle,  if  it 
could  be  awarded  to  Daniels  & Rose,  1 should  like  it,  as  we  own  some  of 
them  together. 

Respectfully  yours, 

S.  DANIELS. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  D.  PATTERSON,  OF  ALAMEDA. 

Brooklyn,  Alameda  County,  October  28th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  selected  to  award  the  Gold  Medal  offered  by  the  California 
State  Agricultural  Society  for  stock  exhibited  at  their  Fair  for  the  year 
1867  : 

Gentlemen  : The  undersigned  would  respectfully  submit  his  claim  in 
competition  with  others  for  said  award,  having  had  on  exhibition  at  said 
Fair  six  pens  of  French  and  Spanish  Merino  sheep,  all  bred  in  California 
from  the  stock  I have  at  different  times  imported  from  Europe  and  the 
Atlantic  States.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  animals  I had  on  exhibition,  I 
will  only  say  that  all  of  them  were  strictly  thoroughbred  sheep,  and 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  awarded  one  sweep- 
stakes  and  six  first  premiums.  Should  it  come  within  your  province  to 
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inquire  into  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  classes  of  stock  in  the 
State,  to  ascertain  as  to  their  producing  qualities  at  the  present  time, 
and  what  future  bearing  they  may  have  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  by  exportation  and  for  home  consumption,  you  are,  as  I understand 
it,  to  designate  the  class  of  animals  which,  in  your  opinion,  produces  the 
largest  profits  to  the  breeders  of  them,  as  well  as  to  the  State  at  large. 

Without  wishing  any  disparagement  to  the  other  varieties  of  stock  in 
the  State,  I would  call  your  attention  to  the  great  and  increasing  interest 
now  being  taken  in  sheep,  it  being  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  are 
well  informed  on  the  subject  that  they  will  produce  more  meat  for  the 
amount  and  value  of  food  they  consume  than  any  other  class  of  animals; 
in  addition  to  which,  they  yield  a large  annual  profit  in  their  wool. 

You  are  well  aware  that  a large  portion  of  this  State  is  too  mountain- 
ous to  be  suitable  for  grain  growing  purposes ; that  the  feed  upon  such 
lands  is  short,  dry,  and  in  many  places  difficult  to  obtain;  and  where  the 
hillsides  are  so  steep  and  broken  that  horses  and  cattle  never  attempt  to 
graze,  unless  starvation  compels  them  to  go  there,  they  yet  make  excel- 
lent ranges  for  sheep.  And  although  in  such  locations  there  cannot  be 
as  many  kept  to  the  acre  as  can  be  in  the  rich  valleys,  where  food  is  of 
a larger  growth,  there  is  no  other  kind  of  range  where  sheep  do  better, 
or  where,  if  left  to  their  owct  will,  they  are  more  inclined  to  go.  Hence, 
while  much  of  our  mountain  land  is  almost  entirely  unproductive  for 
any  other  agricultural  purpose,  such  land  can  be  made  available  and 
profitable  when  stocked  with  sheep  ; and  for  this  reason  wool  growing 
will  eventually  become  one  of  the  most  productive  and  important  inter- 
ests of  the  State. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  in  California  about 
two  and  one  half  millions  of  sheep,  producing  the  present  year  about 
twelve  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wool,  some  three  million 
pounds  of  which  will  be  required  to  supply  the  woollen  mills  on  this 
coast,  leaving  the  balance  for  exportation. 

My  own  flock  of  Spanish  Merino  sheep  was  established  by  myself  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  they  being  the  descendants  of  the  early 
importations  of  sheep  from  Spain  made  by  Consul  Jarvis,  Chancellor 
Livingston  and  Colonel  Humphreys,  and  since  that  time  no  expense  or 
pains  have  been  spared  to  bring  them  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence. 

For  the  purpose  of  improving  my  flock  by  keeping  up  a judicious  sys- 
tem of  crossing,  I have  not  only  purchased  at  many  different  times 
breeding  animals  from  the  most  celebrated  and  reliable  breeders  of  sheep 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  have  also  imported  largely  from  the  best  flocks 
in  Europe,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  choicest  animals  have 
paid  in  Europe  higher  prices  for  Merino  sheep  than  any  other  American 
breeder. 

The  first  pure  Merino  sheep  introduced  into  this  State  were  purchased 
of  me  (at  my  farm  in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York)  by  Messrs.  Searle 
& Wynn,  of  San  Francisco.  Previous  to  that  time,  there  had  been  im- 
portations of  fine  wool  sheep  from  Australia,  which  were  called  Merinos, 
but  they  were  of  the  Saxon  variety,  were  not  so  large,  so  hardy,  nor 
did  they  yield  so  heavy  fleeces  as  do  the  sheep  known  as  French  and 
Spanish  merinos,  though  their  wool  is  of  a finer  quality. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Samuel  Brannan,  Esq.,  of  San 
Francisco,  made  two  different  purchases  of  Merino  sheep  of  me,  they 
being  selected  from  my  flock  in  New  York. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Messrs.  Searle  & Wynn  made  a 
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second  purchase  of  Merinos  of  me,  and  the  same  year  I sold  sheep  to 
several  other  parties,  who  brought  them  to  this  State  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  flocks. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  I made  my  first  importation  of 
sheep  to  California  on  my  own  account,  the  value  of  which  was  over 
twenty-six  thousand  dollars. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  1 made  two  importations  of  sheep,  em- 
bracing the  French  and  Spanish  Merinos,  South  Down,  Leicestershire 
and  Cotswold  varieties,  amounting  to  over  forty  thousand  dollars,  all  of 
which  were  sold  and  scattered  through  different  counties  in  this  State. 

Previous  to  visiting  California,  I had  traveled  extensively  through 
every  State  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  from  New  Hampshire  to  Min- 
nesota and  Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  best  location  for  estab- 
lishing a flock  of  thoroughbred  sheep,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the 
wool  growers  of  the  surrounding  country  their  breeding  animals.  Not 
succeeding  in  finding  a location  that  in  all  respects  was  what  I wanted, 
and  having  heard  much  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  California  for 
wool  growing  purposes,  I was  induced  to  visit  this  State  (in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine)  and  judge  for  myself  whether  or  not  the  country 
was  what  it  had  been  represented  to  be.  And  when  here,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty,  I became  so  fully  satisfied,  from  what  I saw  and 
heard,  that  no  other  country  I had  ever  seen  possessed  equal  advantages 
for  growing  wool  cheaply  and  extensively,  that  I purchased  a ranch  in 
Alameda  County  to  enable  me  to  carry  out  the  object  I had  so  long 
desired. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  I made  other  and  much  larger 
importations  to  stock  the  ranch  I had  purchased,  and  these  sheep,  with 
their  increase,  embraces  my  present  flock,  now  numbering  over  fifteen 
hundred  head  of  strictly  thoroughbred  Merinos,  a much  larger  number 
than  are  owned  by  any  other  individual  breeder  in  America,  and  more 
pure  Merinos  than  are  now  owned  by  all  other  persons  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  for,  wishing  to  increase  my  flock  as  rapidly  as  possible,  I have 
refused  to  sell  a Merino  ewe  since  that  date,  but  sell  my  rams  yearly. 

Nearly  every  year  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  I have  im- 
ported valuable  rams  to  be  used  wholly  in  my  own  flock,  thereby  infus- 
ing into  it  different  strains  of  blood  from  the  best  flocks  now  in  the  Atlan- 
tic States  and  avoiding  the  necessity  of  too  close  breeding.  In  a brief 
manner  I will  give  my  mode  of  breeding  my  Merinos.  In  the  first  place, 
I would  state  that  every  sheep  in  that  flock  has  a metallic  number 
attached  to  the  ear  (like  the  one  inclosed),  the  letter  on  the  number  indi- 
cating the  age,  or  year  when  born.  We  never  allow  the  rams  to  run 
promiscuously  with  the  ewes  at  any  season  of  the  year.  At  the  coupling 
season,  the  rams  are  always  put  from  the  hand  to  each  ewe  when  in  heat, 
as  is  usually  done  with  a horse.  A register  is  kept  in  which  each  ewe  is 
recorded  (by  her  number)  when  served,  showing  the  date  of  service  and 
the  name  of  the  ram  by  which  she  was  served.  When  her  lamb  is  born, 
it  is  also  numbered  and  registered,  the  date  of  its  birth,  the  name  of  its 
sire  and  the  number  of  its  dam  being  given,  so  that  we  can  give  the  line- 
age or  pedigree  of  each  individual  sheep  in  the  flock  for  generations 
back.  This  register  (which  is  similar  to  the  leaf  inclosed)  shows  the 
number  of  each  ewe,  he,r  age,  weight  of  fleece  for  different  years,  dato 
when  coupled  and  by  what  ram,  the  numbers  of  her  lambs,  the  differ- 
ent years,  with  the  names'  of  their  sires,  the  number  of  dam,  and  all 
their  different  qualities  are  recorded  in  it.  This  enables  us  to  know  all 
the  general  characteristics  of  each  individual  sheep  in  the  flock;  and 
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when  coupling  them  we  select  such  rams  to  breed  to  the  different  ewes 
as  will,  in  our  opinion,  produce  the  best  results,  or  make  the  best  crops, 
not  allowing  them  to  breed  too  closely  akin,  but  avoiding  what  is  known 
as  “ in  and  in  breeding.”  We  also,  in  breeding,  intend  to  correct  as 
much  as  possible  any  defect  or  weak  points  on  the  part  of  the  ewe, 
always  selecting  to  couple  with  her  such  a ram  as  is  strong  in  those 
points  or  has  them  the  most  fully  developed.  By  continuing  this  system 
of  breeding,  a flock  can  be  changed  and  improved  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  do  it  in  any  other  way,  for  by  referring  to 
our  register  we  can  see  at  a glance  the  defective  or  desirable  points  of 
every  sheep  recorded  in  it,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  judge  of  the  im- 
provements we  are  making  from  generation  to  generation.  Many  think 
that  this  s}7stem  of  breeding  is  difficult  and  requires  more  care  and  labor 
than  common  wool  growers  can  afford  to  devote  or  will  give  to  their 
flocks.  *This  view  is  undoubtedly  correct.  We  do  not  ourselves  adopt  it 
in  our  flock  of  common  sheep. 

But  our  flock  of  thoroughbreds  have  cost  a very  large  amount  of 
money,  and  we  are  striving  to  improve  them  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
believing  the  time  will  soon  come  when  such  sheep  will  be  more  fully 
appreciated  here  than  the}^  ever  have  been,  and  that  such  as  we  have 
to  spare  will  be  wanted  by  the  wool  growers  on  this  coast  at  remuner- 
ative prices;  besides,  as  we  are  raising  these  sheep  for  breeding 
purposes,  having  no  doubt  but  wool  growing  will  soon  become  one  of 
the  greatests  interests  of  the  State,  it  being  only  the  third  in  impor- 
tance at  the  present  time  (not  including  its  mineral  productions),  we 
wish  to  be  able  to  give  to  each  purchaser  of  our  sheep  the  correct  pedi- 
gree of  such  as  we  sell.  Several  of  the  sheep  imported  to  this  State  by 
myself  were  prize  animals  in  Europe,  one  of  them  being  the  ram  to 
which  was  awarded  the  great  prize  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  francs  at 
the  World’s  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five;  and 
it  perhaps  would  not  be  too  much  to  assert  that  the  distribution  of 
these  sheep  among  the  various  flocks  of  the  State  has  added  (present 
and  prospective)  millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  California.  My 
importations  of  sheep  from  France  have  been  from  the  Government 
flock  at  Bambouillet  and  the  individual  flocks  of  Messieurs  Gilbert, 
Cugnot,  Lefevre  and  others,  all  of  whose  flocks  have  originated  from 
selections  made  from  the  Government  flock,  which  was  established  in 
the  days  of  Louis  XYI. 

[On  pages  one  hundred  and  eighty  two  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  is  given  a copy  of  a leaf  from  the  “ Sheep  Register”  of  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson.] 
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Entertaining  the  opinion  that  the  market  for  mutton  in  California 
would  be  limited,  and  that  the  feeding  of  sheep  valued  chiefly  for  their 
meat,  such  as  South  Downs,  Liecesters,  Cotswolds,  etc:,  could  be  over- 
done, but  the  whole  world  being  open  as  a market  for  wool,  wool 
growing  would  be  a business  that  could  not  be  overdone,  so  long  as 
there  was  sufficient  range  for  the  sheep,  for  unlike  most  other  kinds  of 
agricultural  productions  it  requires  but  a small  percentage  of  its  value 
to  transport  it  to  any  foreign  market,  it  was  and  still  is  my  opinion  that 
good  wool-growing  sheep,  which  are  also  good  mutton  sheep  (though 
for  that  purpose  alone  not  equal  to  the  English  breeds  mentioned 
above),  are  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  wool  growers  of  this  coast, 
and  have  paid  more  particular  attention  to  the  breeding  of  the  Meri- 
noes,  both  French  and  Spanish. 

I however  imported  and  have  brought  to  this  State  at  different  times 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  English  breeds  of  sheep  before  men- 
tioned, my  South  Downs  being  selections  from  the  flocks  of  the  late 
Jonas  Webb,  Lord  Walsingham,  Mr.  Elman  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  my  Liecesters  and  Cotswolds  were  purchased  of  English  breeders 
of  the  highest  reputation. 

My  sheep  have  been  on  exhibition  at  most  of  the  State  Fairs  of  Cali- 
fornia since  and  including  the  Fair  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
and  if  you  will  refer  to  the  records  of  the  society  you  will  find  that  my 
sheep  and  those  imported  and  sold  by  me  to  others  have  always  been 
awarded  the  highest  prizes  at  all  the  Fairs  where  they  have  been 
exhibited. 

I have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  production  of  wool  in  this  State  for  several  years  past,  and  from  the 
most  reliable  statistics  within  my  reach-I  find  that  the  clip  of  wool  in 
California  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  was  about  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  about  one  million 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  about 
one  million  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds;  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  about  two  millions  three  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  about  three  millions 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one, 
about  four  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds;  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  about  six  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds;  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  about  seven  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  about  eight  mil- 
lion pounds;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  about  eight  millions, 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  the  improvement  in  the  grade  of 
wool  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  sheep  has  been  nearly 
equal  to  the  increase  in  quantity. 

No  other  section  of  this  county  was  ever  so  successful  in  sheep  hus- 
bandry; and  yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  wool  growing  is  but 
just  in  its  infancy  in  this  State,  and  also  that  there  has  been  great  mor- 
tality among  sheep  as  well  as  other  animals,  during  some  of  the  years 
referred  to. 


JOHN  D.  PATTERSON. 
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SECOND  DEPARTMENT-MACHINERY,  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 


STATEMENT  OF  HOWLAND,  ANGELL  & KING. 

San  Francisco,  September  24th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  for  the  award  of  'Gold  Medal  on  Machinery  : 

Gentlemen  : The  claims  of  the  Hicks  steam  engine  as  a machine  pre- 
senting the  greatest  number  of  new,  important  and  valuable  features, 
adapted  in  a superior  degree  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended  and  to  the  extremely  varied  requirements  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  entitle  it  to  the  gold 
medal  to  be  presented  in  the  department  of  machinery  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society. 

« Its  advantages  over  other  machines  exhibited,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  purpose  for  which  it  and  they  are  intended,  are: 

First — Its  economy  in  price. 

Second — Its  economy  in  space  occupied  to  perform  its  duty. 

Third — Its  economy  in  foundations — the  cylinders  and  frame  forming 
one  casting,  making  the  whole  perfectly  rigid  apart  from  its  foundation. 

Fourth — The  economy  in  weight  of  material  used. 

Fifth — Superiority  in  the  disposition  of  the  least  possible  amount  of 
metal,  securing  the  greatest  amount  of  useful  effect. 

Sixth — Economy  in  freight  required  for  transportation. 

Seventh — Matchless  simplicity  of  construction. 

Eighth — Comparative  non-liability  to  become  out  of  repair,  which  is 
due  to  the  few  parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Ninth — Impossibility  of  the  derangement  of  the  vital  parts  directing 
and  controlling  the  transmission  of  steam. 

Its  advantages  over  other  steam  engines  embody  the  whole  of  the 
above  as  well  as  : 

Tenth — A wider  and  more  general  adaptation  to  the  varied  require- 
ments of  the  State. 

Eleventh — Having  no  dead  centres,  which  has  been  well  proved  by  its 
action  in  the  Fair. 

Twelfth — Greater  convenience  and  simplicity  in  reversing. 

Thirteenth — Dispensing  with  all  valve  gear  and  complex  valve  motions, 
which  are  always  so  liable  to  become  out  of  repair,  especially  so  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  where  opportunities  to  repair  are  difficult  to  be 
obtained. 

Fourteenth — Impossibility  of  the  cylinders  to  become  out  of  line. 

Fifteenth — Requiring  less  skill  in  its  attendance  than  any  other  engine, 
which  on  this  coast,  especially  in  the  interior,  is  a most  important 
feature. 


24 


HOWLAND,  ANGELL  & KING. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  D.  HOOKER. 

San  Francisco,  October  1 5th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  award  Gold 

Medal : 

Gentlemen  : I have  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  your  honorable  body 
the  specifications  and  their  drawings  of  ray  improved  balance  valve  for 
steam  engines,  and  mode  of  operating  the  same. 

The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in  dispensing  with  the  slide  valve 
usually  employed  in  steam  engines,  together  with  all  of  the  attach- 
ments and  machinery  known  or  used  to  operate  such  valves,  and  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  a simple,  plain  cjdindrical  valve,  which  is  operated 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  steam  in  its  exit  from  the  engine  cylinder 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  devices  or  arrangements  being  employed 
to  operate  the  said  valve,  thus  economizing  the  use  of  steam  to  a great 
extent,  and  also  obtaining  the  full  power  or  force  of  the  supply  steam 
in  driving  the  work. 

The  valve  is  perfectly  balanced  in  all  its  movements,  is  very  durable 
and  can  be  easily  removed  from  its  chamber,  examined  -and  replaced  by* 
simply  taking  off  the  valve  chamber  bonnet.  You  will  also  observe  with 
what  immense  velocity  the  valve  is  driven  when  the  moment  arrives  to 
reverse  the  main  piston,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  valve  is  balanced 
and  brought  to  rest  after  it  has  completed  its  stroke,  its  motions  being 
regulated  with  the  greatest  certainty  and-  governed  entirely  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  main  piston. 

The  manner  of  cushioning  or  arresting  the  main  piston  at  the  ends  of 
the  stroke  is  easily  understood;  as  the  piston  passes  or  covers  the  ports 
at  the  ends  of  the  main  cylinder,  the  air  confined  between  the  piston  and 
cylinder  cover  is  made  to  shut  the  small  valves  ipserted  in  the  ends  of 
the  main  cylinder,  the  compressed  air  acting  as  a spring  and  gives  back 
to  the  piston  the  power  imparted  to  it  by  compression  the  instant  the 
valve  changes  and  the  direction  of  the  piston  is  reversed. 

The  small  valves  inserted  in  the  ends  of  the  valve  chamber,  together 
with  their  connecting  rod,  work  in  unison  with  each  other  and  with  the 
main  valve  in  such  a manner  that  the  steam,  in  the  act  of  escaping  and 
reversing  the  main  valve,  shall  shut  one  of  the  small  valves,  and  by 
means  of  the  connecting  rod  hold  the  other  open,  the  object  being  to 
allow  the  confined  air  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  main  valve  to  escape 
arid  oppose  no  hindrance  to  the  flight  of  the  valve  until  it  has  passed  or 
opened  the  opposite  suppty  and  exhaust  port,  when  the  escaping  air  is 
cut  off  and  tlje  valve  is  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  exhaust  steam 
being  equalized  at  both  ends  of  the  valve  and  the  valve  cushioned  on 
compressed  air.  The  travel  of  these  small  valves  is  very  slight,  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  being  sufficient  for  the  largest  engines. 

The  flight  of  the  valve  when  in  the  act  of  supplying  and  exhausting 
the  steam  to  and  from  the  main  cylinder  is  immeasurably  great  as  com- 
pared with  the  velocity  of  the  main  piston,  consequently  the  supply  and 
exhaust  ports  are  opened  instantly  and  the  load  to  be  driven  receives 
the  full  effect  of  the  steam ; the  exhaust  is  also  free  to  pass  to  the  exter- 
nal air  and  moves  the  valve  in  its  exit  from  the  engine  cylinder. 

The  recesses  in  the  valve  are  made  very  small  and  are  intended  to  be 
only  of  sufficient  area  to  make  a steam-tight  joint  between  the  valve  and 
valve-seat. 
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The  recesses  in  the  main  piston  are  similar  to  those  in  the  valve  and 
are  intended  to  be  of  sufficient  area  to  raise  the  piston  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  from  wearing  and  also  make  a steam- 
.tight  joint  where  the  piston  covers  the  small  ports  in  the  main  cylinder. 
The  main  valve  and  piston  are  provided  with  packing  rings,  in  the  usual 
manner. 

By  dispensing  with  the  slide  valve,  usually  used,  I overcome  the  fric- 
tion of  the  same  and  obtain  a quicker  action  of  the  steam  consequent  to 
a quicker  action  of  my  valve,  and  the  engine  can  be  driven  at  an 
immense  velocity.  It  will  also  work  as  slow,  as  one  stroke  per  minute, 
and  make  its  strokes  with  unerring  accuracy. 

There  are  no  dead  points  or  centres  that  the  valve  will  stick  on;  but 
as  . either  one  or  the  other  of  the  supply  ports  are  alwa}^s  open,  the 
engine  will  always  start  when  the  supply  steam  is  admitted  to  the  valve 
chamber. 

The  simplicity  of.  this  engine  will  be  apparent  without  any  further 
explanation.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  greatly  reduced.  The  engine 
can  be  taken  apart  and  put  together  much  quicker  than  any  engine  yet 
known.  It  is  certain  in  all  of  its  movements,  durable  in  all  its  parts, 
composed  of  fewer  pieces  than  any  other  engine  yet  invented,  easily  man- 
aged by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
steam  fire  engines.  It  completely  supplants  the  Giffard  Injector,  both 
as  to  cheapness,  greater  range,  capacity  and  certainty  of  movement  as 
a boiler  feeder;  adapted  also* to  driving  rock  drilling  machines,  steam 
hammers,  and  any  position  where  a direct  action  is  required. 

This  arrangement  of  engine. is  easily  adapted  to  a rotary  as  well  as  a 
reciprocating  movement,  by  adding  the  crank  and  fly-wheels,  and  can  be 
reversed  and  run  in  opposite  directions  by  simply  reversing  the  valve  by 
hand,  as  will  easily  be  understood  without  further  explanation: 

It  is  a California  invention,  and  first  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  in 
Sacramento.  It  is  an  entirely  new  and  novel  valve  arrangement;  its 
patent  has  been  allowed  me.  There  were  other  machines  exhibited  at 
the  State  Fair  of  intrinsic  merit;  but  all  of  them  have  been  on  exhibi- 
tion before,  either  in  this  country  or  Europe,  and  medals  and  diplomas 
have  been  awarded  them  frequently. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  L>.  HOOKER. 


STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  HANSBROW. 

Sacramento,  October  29th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  on  Awarding  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society : 

Gentlemen  : As  many  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  machinery  department 
of  the  late  Annual  Fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  have  called 
your  attention  to  the  qualities  which  they  claim  for  the  machines  entered 
for  premium  by  them,  I also  respectfully  ask  your  careful  consideration 
of  the  merits  of  the  following  described  machinery,  invented  and  manu- 
factured in  California,  which  I exhibited  there: 
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First — Hansbrow’s  Planet  Pan — a new  invention  for  saving  gold. 

This  pan  was  invented  to  supply  a want  long  experienced  by  miners 
and  those  interested  in  mining  in  this  State;  that  is,  a reliable  and  effi- 
cacious machine  for  saving  gold  and  silver.  To  produce  something  of 
this  kind,  a large  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested  in  machinery, 
without  bringing  to  light  anything  which  has  really  commanded  the  con- 
fidence of  miners.  Mining  statistics  show  that  in  California,  within 
the  last  fourteen  months,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars  have  been  expended  alone  in  experiments  and  improvements  on 
grinding  and  amalgamating  pans  of  the  old  patterns  now  in  operation. 
I believe  my  Planet  Pan  to  be  the  best  machine  in  the  State  for  saving 
gold  and  silver.  Twenty-three  of  them  are  running  in  Nevada  County, 
and  are  considered  by  those  to  whom  they  belong  as  far  superior  to 
any  gold-saving  pan  now  in  use. 

Second — The  Hydrostatic  Engine,  a working  model  of  which  was  on 
exhibition. 

This  engine  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  economical  water 
powers  in  the  world.  Two  of  them  have  been  built — one  with  a cylin- 
der of  seven  inches  and  another  with  a cylinder  of  twelve  inches.  A 
seven-inch  cylinder  engine  was  exhibited  by  me  at  the  Mechanics’  Fair 
in  San  Francisco,  to  which  a committee  of  scientific  gentlemen,  without 
hesitation,  awarded  the  first  premium  over  all  other  water  power  on 
exhibition. 

Third — The  Hansbrow  Pump — the  superiority  of  which  over  all  other 
pumps  is  acknowledged  by  those  who  use  it. 

Seven  different  kinds  of  this  pump  are  manufactured,  viz  : Mining 
pump,  fire  engine  pump,  windmill  pump,  ship’s  pump,  deep  well  pump, 
house  pump  and  direct-acting  steam  pump,  all  of  which  are  secured  by 
four  patents.  It  is  believed  that  more  of  these  pumps  are  used  in 
California  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  in  all  the  other  States  com- 
bined. They  continue  to  be  in  great  favor  and  the  demand  for  them 
seems  to  be  constantly  increasing. 

The  Hansbrow  Pump  exhibited  by  me,  and  which  was  placed  in  the 
upper  hall,  is  the  same  to  which  was  awarded,  over  three  hundred  and 
eight  competitors,  the  grand  prize  medal  of  the  London  International 
Exhibition  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  not  only  upon  its  merits 
as  a pump,  but  as  being  one  of  the  most  finely  finished  pieces  of  mechan- 
ism at  that  Fair. 

I claim  to  have  exhibited  in  the  mechanical  department  the  greatest 
number  of  articles  of  importance  to  the  State  shown  by  any  one  indi- 
vidual, consequently  I believe  myself  entitled  to  the  award  of  the  gold 
medal. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  several  articles  I had  on  exhibition : 

One  hydrostatic  engine  (running). 

One  Planet  amalgamating  pan  (running).  The  only  piece  of  machin- 
ery relating  to  mining  in  complete  running  order. 

Two  fire  engine  pumps. 

One  mining  pump  (running). 

One  ship’s  pump  (running). 

One  deep  well  pump  (running). 

Two  hand  pumps  (running). 

One  World’s  Fair  pump  (entered  as  the  best  piece  of  mechanical 
work  on  this  coast). 


THOMAS  HANSBROW. 
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STATEMENT  OF  BEDSTONE  BROTHERS. 

To  the  Committee  to  award  the  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Gentlemen  : In  our  claims  for  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  by  the 
Awarding  Committee  appointed  at  the  late  State  Fair  for  the  production 
of  a generally  useful  and  important  machine,  you  will  please  bear  iu 
mind  and  do  us  the  favor  to  bring  the  following  statement  before  the 
said  Committee : 

First — We  claim  the  production  of  an  entirely  new  device. 

Second — This  device,  with  various  fittings,  can  be  used  (and  is  prefer- 
able) whenever  a crank  movement  is  desired  over  a straight  axle. 

Third — That  the  changing  of  rotary  into  reciprocating  and  recipro- 
cating into  rotary  motion  is  accomplished  with  less  bearings,  forming  its 
own  bearings  on  its  center  of  motion. 

Fourth — That  it  is  used  to  greater  advantage  in  a greater  number  of 
machines  than  anything  on  exhibition  at  the  last  State  Fair.  We  wish 
further  to  call  attention  to  our  model  steam  engine,  also  worked  by  the 
same  movement  or  device.  The  device  economizes  the  entire  length  of 
the  Pitman  in  the  sawmill,  engine,  pumps,  morticing  machine,  shingle 
cutter,  and  all  other  places  where  a straight  line  movement  is  to  be  had 
from  the  ordinary  crank.  We  will  be  brief  in  this  specification,  and 
trust  the  rest. to  the  mechanical  ability  and  intelligent  decisions  of  the 
Committee,  trusting  further  that,  as  we  have  lately  entered  into  compe- 
tition with  the  inventive  genius  of  this  State,  wre  will  have  a respectful 
examination  and  the  awards  wTe  merit. 

Yours,  truly, 

REDSTONE  BROTHERS, 

Dutch  Flat,  California. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SAW  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY. 

San  Francisco,  October  15th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals : 

Gentlemen  : I would  state  for  your  information  that  we  put  in  a claim 
for  one  of  the  gold  medals  on  these  grounds : That  we  are  now  manufac- 
turing circular,  cross  cut,  and  in  fact  all  descriptions  of  saws  that  can 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber;  that  we  have  entirely  stopped 
the  importation  of  saws,  both  from  the  Eastern  States  and  from  Europe ; 
that  we  manufacture  our  saws  from  the  raw  material  just  the  same  as 
all  other  saw  manufacturers  do  in  the  United  States,  for  there  is  notone 
of  them  that  make  their  own  steel  (though  I understand  that  there  is  one 
shop  in  Philadelphia  which  is  just  about  to  commence  doing  so).  We  would 
also  state  that  before  commencing  the  manufacture  ourselves  we  were 
the  heaviest  importers  on  this  coast;  that  for  the  past  eighteen  months 
we  have  not  imported  any  kind  of  a saw  either  from  the  Eastern  States 
or  from  Europe.  Also,  that  Messrs.  Jacob  Underhill  & Co.,  of  San 
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Francisco,  were  the  agents  for  Messrs.  Hoe  & Co.,  of  New  York,  for  the 
sale  of  their  saws  here,  and  that  they  have  shipped  back  to  New  York 
all  the  stock  of  saws  they  had  on  hand  here,  for  the  reason  that  we 
could  sell  a better  saw  at  a less  price  than  they  could. 

In  conversation  with  some  of  the  parties  connected  with  the  Fair, 
whilst  in  Sacramento,  they  seemed  to  have  an  impression  on  their  minds 
that  the  sawmill  business  on  this  coast  did  not  amount  to  much.  In 
answer  to  that  objection  we  refer  you  to  u Langley’s  Pacific  Coast  Direc- 
tory” for  1867  ; see  pages  88  to  9.5  for  California,  and  pages  123,  135, 139, 
145,  149  and  153  ; also  that  we  ship  saws  to  the  British  possessions.  To 
nearly  all  of  these  mills  we  have  sent  circular  and  other  saws,  from  time 
to  time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  continue  to  fill  their 
orders  with  our  own  manufacture  for  the  future. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  LIYESEY, 

For  the  Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company. 


STATEMENT  OF  BAKER  & HAMILTON. 

Sacramento,  October  16th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  to  award  the  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen  : A gold  medal  being  offered  by  the  society  at  the  recent 
State  Fair  to  the  exhibitor  of  the  most  meritorious  display  in  each  de- 
partment, and  we  being  one  of  the  exhibitors,  the  following  are  the  arti- 
cles shown  by  us,  and  the  reasons  why  we  should  be  awarded  the  gold 
medal  in  the  Second  Department.  The  variety  of  articles  exhibited  by 
us  renders  it  imperative  that  we  should  be  brief  in  noting  the  use  and 
usefulness  of  each  : 

First — A Wood  & Mann’s  portable  steam  engine,  six  by  twelve  inch 
cylinder,  driving  a Pitts  improved  threshing  machine  having  a forty- 
inch  cylinder  and  a forty-six-inch  separating  capacity.  This  engine  has 
the  newly  invented  water  bottom,  which  entirely  surrounds  the  fire- 
grate and  ash-pit — forming  underneath  the  ash-pit,  as  well  as  up  the 
sides  of  the  furnace,  a three  or  four  inch  water  space,  by  which  addi- 
tional heating  surface  is  obtained,  the  accumulation  of  sediment  around 
the  fire-box  or  furnace  is  entirely  prevented,  and  renders  it  perfectly 
safe  to  use  near  any  barn  or  in  any  grain  field,  or  in  any  building  where 
a stove  would  be  allowed,  as  no  sparks  can  possibly  escape  from  the  fur- 
nace or  ash-pit.  The  sediment  has  a free  passage  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fire-box  and  can  be  blown  off  daily  by  the  blow-off  cock  underneath  the 
the  ash-pit,  by  which  the  boiler  maybe  kept  clean  much’ longer  than 
under  the  old  system.  This  engine  is  particularly  adapted  to  all  the 
requirements  of  the  farmer. 

The  threshing  machine  is  of  very  early  origin.  Before  threshing  ma- 
chines were  invented  the  threshing  floor  was  used.  It  was  a flat  surface 
of  ground,  covered  with  clay,  rolled  smooth  and  hard.  The  grain,  in 
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bundles  or  sheaves,  was  spread  on  this  floor,  and  cattle  driven  over  it 
until  the  grain  was  beaten  out  by  constant  trampling  upon.  The  Egyp- 
tians usually  muzzled  the  ox  while  threshing,  and  the  Greeks,  it  is  said, 
besmeared  the  mouths  of  the  animals  to  prevent  their  eating  the  grain. 
In  Chile  at  the  present  time  the  threshing  floor  is  still  used,  but  instead 
of  the  ox  a large  number  of  horses  are  used.  The  flail  is  also  in  com- 
mon use  in  all  countries  by  small  farmers,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
mechanical  device  for  threshing. 

Tbe  first  machine  for  threshing  was  merely  an  adaptation  of  suitable 
mechanism  to  drive  a large  number  of  flails  by  water  power.  Though 
unsuccessful  in  practice,  this  machine  attracted"  considerable  attention. 
It  was  the  invention  of  Michael  Menzes,  of  Scotland.  In  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  a Mr.  Leckie,  of  Sterlingshire,  invented  a rotary 
machine,  which  consisted  of  a horizontal  shaft  with  a set  of  cross-arms 
attached,  and  the  whole  inclosed  in  a cylindrical  case.  It  proved  tol- 
erably efficient  for  threshing  oats,  but  was  not  adapted  to  wheat,  as  it 
knocked  off  the  entire  head  without  separating  the  kernels. 

The  superiority  of  a rotary  motion  having  been  demonstrated,  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  remedy  some  of  the  defects  and  perfect  the 
invention. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  Andrew  Meckle,  of  Scotland, 
made  an  improvement  in  Leckie’s  machine  by  substituting  a drum  or 
cylinder  with  projections  on  its  surface  by  sticking  in  short  pins.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  threshing  cylinder  in  present  use.  A patent  was  pro- 
cured in  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Meckle  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  in  which  year  he  constructed  his  first  working  machine.  He  after- 
wards improved  it  by  raising  the  cylinder  on  the  second  floor,  and  by 
means  of  open  grates  for  the  grain  and  chaff  to  drop  through.  He 
connected  underneath  a fanning  mill,  by  which  means  the  grain  was 
separated  and  cleaned  from  the  chaff.  From  this  beginning  Americans 
have  perfected  the  machine  to  its  present  state,  so  that  the  wheat  is  now 
as  it  comes  from  the  thresher  fit  for  either  the  miller  or  for  sowing  as 
seed,  being  freed  from  all  fine  or  foreign  seeds.  Thie  most  prominent 
American  inventors  connected  with  the  threshing  machine  were  twin 
brothers,  John  A.  and  Hiram  Pitts,  natives  of  Maine.  The  principles  of 
separating  the  straw  from  the  grain  and  combining  the  threshing  cyl- 
inder and  fanning  mill  therewith  was  their  invention,  and  is  the  only 
practicable  portable  thresher  and  cleaner  now  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  This  machine  is  used  in  Chile,  South  America  and  Australia. 
From  a very  small  beginning  the  manufacture  of  threshing  machines  has 
grown  to  be  a very  important  branch  of  business. 

The  capacity  of  the  Pitts  thresher  on  exhibition  is  three  thousand 
bushels  of  grain  per  day.  The  immense  quantity  threshed  and  per- 
fectly cleaned  make  these  machines  economical  for  the  farmer’s  use,  put- 
ting his  grain  in  market  cheaper  than  by  any  other  process. 

We  also  had  on  exhibition,  as  worthy  of  special  attention  as  labor- 
saving  machines,  two  Buckeye  mowers,  .Nos.  1 and  2>  one  Buckeye 
combined  reaper  and  mower,  one  BusseH’s  mower,  one  Union  mower. 
These  machines  are  each  adapted  to  a peculiar  kind  of  cutting,  and  as  a 
whole  are  calculated  to  cut  any  kind  of  grass  or  grain  perfectly — mow- 
ing with  one  man  and  one  span  of  horses  ten  acres  per  day,  and  reaping 
from  ten  to  fifteen  acres,  laying  it  in  compact  bundles  for  binding,  with 
two  men  and  one  span  of  horses. 

The  wheeled  wire  horse-rake  on  exhibition  was  a recent  invention. 
The  driver  rides  and  drives  one  horse;  a brake  applied  to  the  wheels  by 
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the  driver’s  feet  unloads  the  rake.  This  can  be  worked  by  a boy  ten 
years  old,  and  will  rake  twenty  acres  per  day. 

The  eleven-tooth  cultivator  is  a California  invention,  and  called  “ Cali- 
fornia Cultivator.”  The  standards  are  eighteen  inches  long  and  have 
steel  moulds  “reversible;”  it  is  used  principally  for  “volunteering,” 
rendering  ploughing  unnecessary,  and  is  also  used  instead  of  Summer 
ploughing  the  second  time,  one  man  with  six  horses  cultivating  as  much 
as  ten  men  with  ploughs. 

The  patent  combined  gangplougb,  seed  sower  and  harrow  on  exhibition 
is  a great  advantage  to  the  farmers.  With  this  machine  one  man  with 
a team  of  six  horses  can  do  the  work  of  three  twelve-inch  ploughs,  besides 
sowing  the  grain  and  harrowing  it  in  as  he  proceeds,  thus  finishing  his 
work  in  the  best  possible  manner  without  being  obliged  to  travel  over 
the  ploughed  ground.  This  is  a California  invention,  made  very  substan- 
tial; is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  as  it  is  on  large  wheels,  runs 
lighter  than  other  gang  ploughs,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  seed- 
sower  and  harrow.  This  plough  being  built  East  did  not  compete  with 
those  of  California  origin  and  make.  We  exhibited  the  same,  plough 
without  the  seed-sower  and  harrow  attached;  this  plough  has  all  the 
advantages  of  the  former  as  a plough.  Over  three  hundred  of  these 
ploughs  are  now  used  in  different  .parts  of  the  State,  and  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  leads  us  to  believe  they  are  a valuable  acquisition  to 
the  farmers.  * 

The  following  articles  being  in  so  general  use  and  so  well  understood 

o o o 

by  the  Board,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  more  than  give  the  names: 

One  double-shovel  plough. 

One  cast  caststeel  plough. 

One  prairie  plough,  cutting  sixteen  inches. 

One  improved  Boston  clipper  steel  plough,  X 10,  cutting  eighteen 
inches,  with  wheel  and  coulter. 

One  steel  plough,  X 00,  cuts  seven  inch  wide. 

One  steel  plough,  X 0,  cuts  eight  inch  wide. 

One  steel  plough,  X 11,  cuts  ten  inch  wide. 

One  steel  plough,  X 81,  cuts  twelve  inch  wide. 

One  steel  plough,  X 6,  cuts  fourteen  inch  wide. 

Four  Peoria  ploughs,  made  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  Nos.  51,  6 light,  6 and  7, 
cutting  each  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fifteen  inches  wide. 

One  steel  plough,  for  ploughing  on  sidehills,  and  one  cast  plough,  for 
the  same  purpose. 

One  very  large  cast  breaking  plough,  No.  78,  for  four  or  six  horses, 
cutting  eighteen  inches  wide,  with  steel  share,  double  coulter  and  gauge 
wheel. 

Two  two-horse  cast  iron  ploughs,  numbers  C three  and  C four. 

Two  cultivators,  with  “reversible”  steel  moulds  with  seven  and  nine 
teeth. 

Twenty-two  different  kinds  of  mowing  and  reaping  machine  knives. 

One  case  of  Dittmar’s  pruning  tools,  made  in  Germany. 

One  rotary  harrow. 

One  corn  sheller. 

Two  thermometer  churns,  one  capable  of  churning  twenty-eight  gal- 
lons, the  other  of  two  gallons  capacity. 

One  self-sharpening  hay  cutter. 

One  circular  saw  mill,  for  sawing  cordwood. 
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One  broadcast  seed  sower,  Cahoon’s  patent,  for  attaching  to  a wagon. 
One  man  and  a span  of  horses  sow  eighty  acres  per  day. 

One  hand  machine,  same  as  last,  but  operated  by  hand. 

One  combined  cider  press  and  mill,  and  one  eighteen-inch  Buhr  stone 
corn  mill  for  grinding  wheat,  cracking  barley,  etc. 

The  above  comprises  all  goods  exhibited  by  ns  in  the  Second  Depart- 
ment, many  of  which  were  awarded  the  first  premium  by  the  examin- 
ing Committees. 

Of  the  one  thousand  dollars  offered  as  premiums  in  this  department, 
we  were  awarded  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars;  and  a premium 
of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  portable  steam  engine  was  awarded,  “if  of 
California  manufacture;”  it  not  being  of  the  requisite  make,  the  pre- 
mium was  very  properly  withheld. 

We  think  our  display  the  most  meritorious,  because  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  State.  The  export  trade  of 
the  State  has  gradually  risen,  year  by  year,  on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  farmers  were  enabled,  by  cheap  labor-saving  machines,  to 
sow  more  grain  and  get  it  cheaply  into  market,  tfius  competing  with 
other  States.  Without  the  improved  machines  the  farmers  on  this  coast 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  supply  the  domestic  wants  of  the  State. 

Respectfully,  - BAKER  & HAMILTON. 


THIRD  DEPARTMENT— MECHANICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTS. 


STATEMENT  FOR  THE  MISSION  WOOLLEN  MILLS  OF  SAN 

FRANCISCO. 

To  the  Committee  on  award  of  Gold  Medal  Premiums  of  the  California  State 
Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen  : The  undersigned,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
your  honorable  society,  herewith  very  respectfully  submit  their  claims 
for  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  for  the  Third  Department.  We  base 
our  claims  on  the  following  points  : 

First — Your  Committee  on  Premiums  have  reported  in  our  favor:  On 
best  display  of  woollen  goods  by  one  factory;  on  best  cassimeres  and 
cloths;  on  best  flannels  and  best  blankets — this  being  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  premiums  awarded  to  any  exhibitor  in  the  Third  Department. 

Second — Our  mills,  in  order  fully  to  prove  to  the  world  the  great 
progress  made  by  our  young  State  in  manufacturing  pursuits  and  to 
place  California  in  the  position  she  is  justly  entitled  to  as  a producing 
commonwealth,  have,  at  great  expense  and  without  any  prospect  of 
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pecuniary  benefit,  sent  specimens  of  their  goods  to  the  great  Paris  Exhi- 
bition and  obtained  the  only  prize  medal  for  best  blankets,  flannels,  etc., 
awarded  to  any  American  factory,  thus  giving  California  an  honored 
place  among  the  manufacturing  countries  of  the  Old  World. 

Third — The  Mission  Woollen  Mills,  not  having  heretofore  been  awarded 
a gold  medal  by  your  honorable  society,  are  entitled  to  the  same,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  adopted  for  that  purpose. 

Fourth — We  claim  that  the  Mission  Woollen  Mills  are  the  pioneers  of 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  cassimeres,  cloakings,  beaver  cloth,  blanket- 
ings for  mining  operations  and  fancy  flannels,  in  this  State. 

We  have  also  done  more,  not  only  to  stimulate  other  branches  of 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactures  on  this  coast,  but  by  our  demand  for 
wool  have  been  the  direct  means  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  wool 
clip  of  this  State  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
during  the  time  we  have  been  running,  viz:  since  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-nine,  working  under  great  disadvantages,  competing  with  both  the 
Eastern  and  European  manufacturers.  The  Mission  Woollen  Mills  have, 
since  their  establishment,  supplied  this  State  and  the  Pacific  Coast  with 
the  various  articles  for  military,  hospital  and  other  wants;  they  have 
also  furnished  to  the  United  States  Government  during  the  war  various 
articles  of  clothing  and  blankets ; in  all  cases  to  the  fullest  satisfaction 
of  the  respective  Governments,  for  which  ample  proof  can  be  obtained. 

We  furthermore  claim  that  our  assortment  of  woollen  manufactures  is 
so  varied  in  designs,  styles  of  goods,  brilliancy  and  permanency  of 
colors,  as  to  have  largely  prevented  the  importation  of  this  class  of 
goods  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe. 

Under  these  circumstances,  which  we  consider  have  benefited  the 
industry  of  our  State  more  than  other  single  branch  of  manufactures  in 
the  Third  Department,  and  being  the  largest  consumers  of  California 
wool,  producers  of  manufactured  goods  and  employers,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  we  ask  that  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Third  Department  be  awarded  us  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  California  State  Agricultural  Society,  as  published  in  the  premium 
list  lor  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

.Respectfully  submitted. 

donald  Mclennan, 

President  of  Mission  Woollen  Mills. 

S.  L.  Simon,  Secretary. 


STATEMENT  FOE  THE  PACIFIC  WOOLLEN  MILLS  OF  SAN 

FEANCISCO. 

To  the  Committee  on  awarding  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  Pacific  Woollen  Mills 
of  San  Francisco,  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  a large  assortment  of  wool 
and  merino  knit  goods  made  by  them.  On  behalf  of  the  Pacific  Woollen 
Mills  I claim  the  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  in  the  Third  Department  of 
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the  late  State  Fair,  for  the  following  reasons,  which  I think  entitles  them 
to  the  same : 

- First — The  manufacture  of  knit  goods  by  the  Pacific  Woollen  Mills 
covers  or  comprises  all  kinds  and  qualities  which  are  used  in  California 
or  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  mill  to  compete  with 
all  grades  of  knit  goods  imported,  from  the  very  finest  to  the  coarser 
fabrics  In  this  we  hold  a position  not  taken  by  any  other  manufactory 
in  the  United  States — the  assortment  of  goods  we  make  taking  at  least 
four  mills  to  furnish  the  same  in  other  portions  of  the  Union,  while  there 
are  some  varieties  included  in  our  assortment  which  have  heretofore  been 
imported  altogether,  and  not  manufactured  in  the  States. 

Second — The  importations  of  woollen  and  merino  knit  goods  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  through  the  single  port  of  San  Francisco,  annually 
amounts  to  over  four  million  dollars — which  is  fully  double  the  value  of 
the  blankets,  flannels  and  other  woollen  goods  which  are  made  by  the 
Mission  and  Pioneer  Woollen  Mills  of  this  city  combined.  The  capacity 
of  our  mills  is  now  equal  to  producing  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
value  of  goods,  working  only  eleven  hours  per  day;  but  the  machinery 
ordered  and  now  due  will  nearly  double  the  production ; and  by  running 
the  mill  night  and  day  will  turn  out  nearly  two  million  dollars  per 
annum,  as  the  increase  will  be  had  in  the  manufacture  of  still  finer  qual- 
ities of  goods. 

Third — We  are  using  almost  all  California  productions,  viz  : wool,  coal, 
tallow  and  soap. 

Fourth — We  are  consuming  a better  class  of  wool  in  our  manufactures 
than  is  used  in  the  other  woollen  mills,  and  have  given  the  highest  prices 
paid  for  wool  this  season.  We  thereby  stimulate  the  wool  growers  to 
improve  their  flocks,  and  to  take  more  pains  to  market  their  wool  in 
better  condition,  as  they  get  well  paid  for  so  doing. 

Fifth — We  pa}7  a larger  percentage  for  labor  in  our  average  manufac- 
tures than  is  the  case  with  any  other  branch  of  woollen  goods,  the 
amount  paid  by  us  being  fully  double  that  paid  for  labor  on  tweeds, 
cloths,  flannels  and  blankets  now  made  in  California. 

Sixth — We  have  opened  a new  field  of  labor  to  women  and  girls  which 
has  been  much  needed  in  the  large  cities  of  the  State.  We  now  employ 
fully  five  women  and  girls  to  one  man  in  our  business,  and  pay  remuner- 
ative wages  to  the  former,  which  is  not  generally  the  case  with  manufac- 
turers at  present.  Our  system  of  manufacturing  requires  the  presence 
of  only  a small  portion  of  the  women  operatives  at  the  mills,  the  larger 
part  doing  the  work  in  their  own  families,  the  goods  being  supplied  at 
their  homes.  We  now  employ  seventy  men  in  the  mills,  also  thirty-four 
women  and  girls,  and  also  two  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  girls  at 
their  homes.  By  the  latter  arrangement  women  are  not  taken  from 
their  families,  nor  young  girls  from  the  supervision  and  care  of  their 
parents,  while  they  make  profitable  wages.  In  this  particular,  the  man- 
ufactures of  our  mills  have  a moral  influence  on  the  rising  generation 
which  is  much  to  be  desired. 

Seventh — We  manufacture  all  grades  of  goods  of  better  material  and 
workmanship  than  is  usually  the  case  with  those  imported.  We,  in 
making  the  finer  kinds,  will  require  the  finest  wools  possible  to  raise, 
and  will,  by  paying  remunerative  prices,  give  more  encouragement  for 
growers  of  fine  woolled  sheep  than  all  the  other  industries  of  the  coast 
combined. 

Eighth — In  the  making  of  merino  goods  we  use  the  finer  grades  of  cot- 
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ton,  and  paying  full  prices  for  the  same  will  in  time  stimulate  our  planters 
to  raise  a better  species  of  cotton  than  is  now  called  for  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brown  drills,  sheetings,  shirtings  and  Osnaburgs  in  this  State. 
In  fact,  the  demand  thus  created  in  stimulating  the  producing  of  cottcfn 
will,  when  successful,  be  but  the  forerunner  of  mills  for  the  making  of 
the  finer  qualities  of  cotton  fabrics,  which  are  much  needed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Ninth — By  the  successful  manufacture  of  knit  goods,  we  will  in  time 
add  an  export  trade  in  them  to  Mexico,  South  America  and  Japan,  which 
will  stimulate  the  production  of  fine  wools  and  cotton,  which  are  now 
supplied  those  places  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe. 

Tenth — We  have  invested  a very  large  capital  (four  hundred  thousand 
dollars)  in  a new  and  untried  branch  of  manufactures,  and  have  a powerful 
interest  to  contend  with  in  the  way  of  foreign  manufacturers,  who  have 
heretofore  had  control  of  this  market.  In  the  long  and  closely  contested 
struggle  which  is  to  ensue  we  need  the  indorsement  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  through  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  of  the  Third 
Department,  which  we  think,  with  good  reason,  should  be  given  to  us  on 
account  of  the  merits  of  the  manufactures  we  represent. 

JAMES  ROBERTS, 

For  Pacific  Woollen  Mills. 


STATEMENT  FOR  THE  PIONEER  WOOLLEN  MILLS  OF  SAN 

FRANCISCO. 

San  Franoisco,  September  16th,  186  7. 

To  Committee  of  Third  Department : 

Gentlemen:  The  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Woollen  Factory,  competing 
for  the  gold  medal  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Third  Depart- 
ment, is  the  first  establishment  of  this  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
manufactured  the  first  blankets  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  and  it  is 
now  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  State — running  eigh- 
teen sets  of  cards,  eight  self-acting  spinning  mules  of  four  hundred  spin- 
dles each  and  fourteen  spinning  jacks  of  two  hundred  spindles,  making 
a total  of  six  thousand  spindles  and  working  seventy  looms.  One  of 
their  fancy  looms  to  weave  checked  flannels  is  at  work  in  the  Fair. 

The  Pioneer  Woollen  Factory  consumes  over  two  million  pounds  of 
wool  of  the  best  quality  only,  and  encourages  the  wool  growers  by  pay- 
ing the  highest  price  for  the  finest  wool  grown  in  the  State.  For  the 
last  three  years  the  factory  secured  the  entire  clip  of  wool  raised  by 
Colonel  W.  W.  Hollister  of  San  Juan,  Monterey  County,  known  as  the 
best  and  finest  clip  of  wool  in  the  State,  and  by  securing  the  fine  wools 
and  encouraging  the  growth  of  fine  merino  wools  it  was  enabled  to 
establish  the  reputation  of  producing  the  finest  flannels  in  the  State; 
and  the  Pioneer  Woollen  Factory  were  the  first  to  work  their  flannel 
into  overshirts  and  flannel  underwear — now  running  seventy  sewing 
machines  on  their  own  premises  under  their  own  supervision. 

The  Pioneer  Woollen  Factory  employs  four  hundred  men  and  women, 
disbursing  on  the  average  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  per 
month  for  wages  alone,  while  its  trade  to  foundries  and  mechanics  is 
very  large. 
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The  Pioneer  Woollen  Factory  has  on  their  premises  the  finest  steam 
engine  on  the  coast,  made  in  the  §tate,  by  the  Yulean  Iron  Works  of 
San  Francisco,  and  their  bill  with  the  foundry  alone  for  new  engine, 
boiler  and  shafting  for  the  extension  of  their  works  amounted,  during 
the  past  year,  to  over  forty  thousand  dollars;  and  it  encourages  home 
trade  and  home  manufacture  whenever  chance  affords. 

The  various  articles  of  manufacture  displayed  by  the  Pioneer  Woollen 
Factory  compare  favorably  with  the  best  Eastern  and  foreign  manufac- 
tures, and  are  offered  to  the  consumers  at  a lower  price  than  even  infe- 
rior goods  could  be  laid  down  here  from  the  East  or  from  European 
markets. 

Yery  respectfully  submitted  for  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Woollen  Fac- 
tory. 

AD.  BONDY,  Secretary. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OAKLAND  COTTON  MILLS. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Third  Department : 

Gentlemen:  In  consequence  of  my  having  to  leave  here  before  your 
action  upon  the  Third  Department — mechanical  and  domestic  products 
— which  involves  the  award  of  a gold  medal,  I beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  as  a historical  account  of  our  enterprise  and  its  progress: 

The  design  was  formed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  a year 
of  valuable  time  was  spent  in  the  manufacturing  States  of  the  East. 
Before  this  was  done,  however,  the  adaptability  of  California  soil  for  the 
production  of  cotton  was  pretty  well  investigated.  It  is  true  we  ex- 
pected a larger  production  of  the  raw  material  than  has  yet  been  real- 
ized, but  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  California  can  and  will  produce  a 
sufficient  amount  in  a few  years  to  supply  her  own  and  neighbor  States 
their  consumption.  I may  mention  that  the  large  bounties  offered  by 
the  State  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  was  a stimulus  in  our 
enterprise  and  an  encouragement  that  I am  glad  to  say  has  been  fully 
realized. 

Our  first  yard  of  goods  was  wove  on  the  first  day  of  December,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-six.  Since  then  our  factory  has  produced  one 
hundred  thousand  yards  of  sheeting,  fifty  thousand  yards  of  manta,  for 
exportation,  and  three  hundred  thousand  yards  of  shirting,  made  ex- 
pressly for  and  manufactured  into  flour  sacks.  In  doing  this  we  have 
consumed  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  California  cotton,  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  shipped  from  New  York,  and  about  fifty  thousand 
pounds  from  Mexico  and  Central  America.  We  would  not  have  had  to 
ship  cotton  from  New  York,  but,  strange  as  the  coincidence  may  seem, 
there  was  a duty  of  five  cents  put  upon  foreign  cottons  about  the  time, 
or  very  soon  after,  the  machinery  was  shipped  for  our  factory.  It  has 
since  been  reduced  to  three  cents. 

Allow  me,  gentlemen,  as  a matter  of  pride,  to  utter  my  firm  convic- 
tions that  at  no  distant  day  California  will  dance  to  the  merry  music  of 
twenty  thousand  spindles. 

In  regard  to  our  woollen  or  mixed  fabrics:  We  found  there  was  an 
entire  deficiency  in  the  market  of  a style  of  mixed  goods  which  has 
always  been  popular  and  known  as  Kentucky  jean.  We  provided  ma- 
chinery and  began  its  manufacture — how  well  we  shall  succeed  is  yet  to 
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be  seen.  I have  the  -satisfaction,  however,  to  say  that  all  who  use  it 
speak  well  of  it  and  give  encouragement. 

In  contesting  for  the  gold  medal,  all  we  ask  is  a consideration  of  the 
above  facts,  and  whether  we  should  receive  the  award  or  not,  we  feel 
very  grateful  for  the  generous  encouragement  we  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  California  State  Agricultural  Soeiet}^. 

L.  J.  RECTOR, 

Secretary  Oakland  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  NEUMANN,  OF  THE  PIONEER  SILK 
FACTORY,  OF  SAN  JOSE. 

To  the  Committee  on  award  of  Gold  Medals  of  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen  : In  accordance  with  your  request,  I herewith  submit  my 
claims  for  the  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  meritorious  exhibi- 
tion. at  the  late  State  Fair,  in  the  department  of  manufactures.  I had 
on  exhibition  a silk  reel  of  my  own  invention,  made  in  this  State;  a silk 
loom  for  weaving  dress  goods,  both  in  successful  operation — the  former 
operated  by  my  son,  a boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  latter  by 
myself.  I also  exhibited  samples  of  raw  and  organzine  silk  made  by 
myself  from  California  raised  cocoons.  Also,  samples  of  black  dress 
silk  goods,  manufactured  by  myself  in  this  State — all  of  which  would 
compare  most  favorably  with  the  best  imported  articles.  I may  here 
also  mention  the  fact  that  the  machinery  now  belonging  to  the  factory 
which  I represent,  now  in  the  State  and  soon  to  be  in  operation,  consists 
of  the  following : 

SPINNING  DEPARTMENT. 


Spindles. 


The  following  is  the  inventory  of  machinery  for  hard  silk 
w’ork : 


One  hard  silk  winder 

One  hard  silk  winder 

One  cleaner 

One  doubler 

One  twisting  and  thrusting  mill 


44 

56 

46 

48 

126 


The  following  is  the  inventory  of  machinery  for  soft  silk  work : 


One  soft  silk  winder 

One  soft  silk  winder. 

One  soft  silk  winder 

Two  soft  silk  winders  (six  spindles  each) 


32 

40 

48 

12 


Total 


452 
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Together  with,  all  the  woodwork  belonging  to  the  same,  as  follows  : 


Swifts,  complete 

Bobbins  of  all  descriptions... 

Fly  blocks 

Mill  nuts  

Bobbins  for  soft  silk  winding 


100 

1700 

800 

350 

2000 


WEAVING  DEPARTMENT. 


Complete  looms 

Small  looms,  complete  except  woodwork 

Shuttles  (doz.) 

R ubbers 

Nippers 

Shears 

Lot  boxwood  spools 

Warping  mill 

Beaming  apparatus 

Spool  wheels 

Jacks 

Complete  swifts 


9 

6 

6 

11 

10 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

138 


My  exhibition,  it  is  true,  did  not  compare  in  bulk,  nor  did  it  make  so 
extensive  or  magnificent  a show  at  the  Fair  as  was  made  by  some  other 
parties  in  the  same  department — the  woollen  mills,  for  instance,  and  the 
glass  factories  made  exhibitions  at  once  a credit  to  the  State  and  to  the 
parties  making  them.  They,  and  more  particularly  the  woollen  mills, 
have  been  a long  time,  or  a number  of  years  in  operation.  The  raw 
material  which  they  work  up  was  very  plenty  and  cheap — almost  a drug 
in  our  markets  before  these  mills  were  established,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  articles  which  they  manufacture — such  as  blankets,  the  coarse 
woollen  cloths  and  flannel  shirts  and  drawers — were  in  great  demand, 
and  comparatively  very  high  and  expensive,  thus  promising  them  a 
speedy  and  certain  return  for  the  investment  of  their  money.  The  mo- 
tives, then,  that  induced  the  establishment  of  the  different  woollen  mills 
were  or  may  well  be  considered  to  have  been  selfish  and  strictly  pecu- 
niary. They  introduced,  encouraged  and  developed  no  new  agricultural 
industry.  They  came  among  us  in  obedience  to  an  imperative  demand, 
to  supply  a necessary  link  or  gradation  of  industry  between  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  raw  material,  wool,  and  the  consumer  of  the  manufactured 
articles  made  therefrom.  They  did  not  even  create  any  greater  demand 
for  wool  or  give  to  it  any  better  or  more  certain  market,  nor  cheapen 
to  any  great  extent  the  price  of  clothes  or  blankets  into  which  they 
worked  up  the  raw  material. 

It  is  true  they  employed  labor,  and  thus  kept  among  us  and  distrib- 
uted wealth  among  the  people  of  the  State  that  before  their  establish- 
ment, was  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  imported  articles.  In  this  they  serve 
the  interests  of  the  State  only  in  proportion  as  they  .serve  their  own. 
Every  other  industry  does  the  same.  The  flour  mills  that  convert  our 
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wheat  into  flour,  the  sawmills  that  work  our  forests  into  lumber,  in  fact 
every  department  or  branch  of  industry,  even  the  farmer  who  produces 
the  grain,  or  the  orchardist  who  supplies  our  markets  with  fruit,  all 
stand  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  with  the  woollen  mills,  and  are 
entitled  to  credit  for  the  same  degree  of  merit.  The  merit  of  an  exhi- 
bition does  not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  consist  in  the  bulk  or  quantity  of 
an  article  exhibited,  nor  yet  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
business  or  enterprise  that  produced  it.  If  so,  some  extensive  grain 
grower  might  put  on  exhibition  his  whole  crop  of  wheat  or  barley,  and 
some  importer  of  agricultural  implements  might  move  into  the  exhibi- 
tion hall  his  whole  stock  on  hand,  and  upon  these  displays  base  his  claim 
of  merit  and  the  medal  in  his  department.  The  merit  of  an  exhibition 
must  be  found  in  something  else.  It  will  be  found  not  alwaj^s  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  articles  exhibited.  Otherwise  the  banker  might 
place  the  contents  of  his  spacious  coffers  on  exhibition,  and  say  in  tri- 
umph, “ My  gold  has  a real  standard  value.  It  is  the  article  by  which 
the  value  of  all  other  articles  the  world  over  is  measured.  With  my 
gold  you  can  buy  all  the  necessaries  and  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  With 
my  gold  you  may  possess  all  other  things  on  exhibition.  Is 
there  not  merit,  then,  in  my  exhibition,  above  all  others  ?”  The 
proper  rule  by  which  to  determine  the  relative  merit  of  the  different 
exhibitions  will  be  found  in  the  answer  to  some  of  the  following  or 
similar  questions  : Which  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  originality  ? 

Which  bears  the  mark  of  genius  or  enterprise  ? Or  which,  other  things 
being  equal,  has  been  produced  at  the  risk  of  the  greatest  personal  or 
pecuniary  sacrifice  ? Again,  which  is  calculated  to  introduce  or  further 
stimulate  other  new  and  important  industries — looking  to  the  ultimate 
and  perhaps  distant  success  of  those  new  industries  for  its  own  support 
and  prosperity?  In  other  words,  which  is  the  small  beginning  that 
only  requires  to  be  encouraged  with  the  fostering  care  of  societies, 
like  that  whose  agents  you  are,  to  enable  and  cause  it  to  grow  up  and 
outstrip  all  others  in  the  State  in  the’  creation  of  wealth — in  the  profit- 
able employment  of  labor — in  the  introduction  and  development  of  new 
agricultural  industries — in  the  retention  and  distribution  of  capital 
among  our  people?  Indeed,  which  exhibition  is  most  probably  the 
forerunner  of  a new  era  of  prosperity  among  the  people,  to  be  created 
and  brought  about  by  its  general  introduction  ? 

Determined  by  these  rules  and  considerations,  I am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  exhibition  which  I had  the  honor  to  make — though 
comparatively  small  in  some  respects — must  bear  off  the  palm  of  merit 
over  any  others  in  the  Third  Department.  It  certainly  has  the  advan- 
tage of  newness  and  originality  over  all  others.  The  introduction  of 
the  manufacture  of  silk  in  this  State  is  certainly  attended  with  a con- 
siderable r.isk,  both  of  time  and  means.  It  is  fully  up  to  if  not  in 
advance  of  the  demand.  It  must  depend  to  a great  degree  for  its  own 
success  upon  the  introduction  and  success  of  another,  some  day  to  be 
the  most  valuable  industry  of  the  State.  I refer  to  the  silk  culture. 
The  latter  cannot  be  made  profitable  and  cannot  therefore  become  per- 
manent and  prosperous  without  the  natural  accompaniment  and  feeder, 
the  silk  factory.  Encourage,  then,  the  establishment  of  silk  factories, 
and  you  send  an  invigorating  and  sustaining  influence  through  one  of 
the  most  important  agricultural  industries  that  ever  had  an  existence 
in'  any  country.  No  country  to  which  silk  culture  and  silk  manufac- 
tories are  so  well,  adapted  as  to  our  State,  and  in  which  they  exist  and 
flourish  as  they  must  at  no  distant  day  here,  can  be  found. 
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Nor  can  the  people  in  any  country  where  these  industries  naturally 
thrive* and  are  encouraged  ever  want  for  pleasant  and  profitable  employ- 
ment. The  principal  wealth  of  France  and  Italy,  and  even  of  China 
and  Japan,  is  traced  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  the 
feeding  of  silk  worms;  and  England  owes  as  much  of  her  manufacturing 
and  commercial  wealth  and  importance  as  a nation  to  the  importation 
of  raw  silk  and  exportatipn  of  manufactured  silk  goods  as  to  all  th.e 
cotton  and  woollen  mills  together.  If  we  examine  the  commercial 
reports  of  our  own  country  we  shall  fi^id  that  our  silk  trade  looms  up  in 
magnificent  proportions.  We  shall  also  find  in  the  importation  of  silk 
goods  the  principal  cause  of  the  balances  of  trade  being  against  us  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  shipping  abroad  our  gold  and  silver  to  settle 
those  balances.  The  importation  of  manufactured  silk  goods  into  the 
United  States,  as  given  by  official  reports,  is  over  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum. 

To  show  with  what  solicitude  the  Government  regards  this  fact  and 
what  importance  she  attaches  to  the  introduction  and  protection  of 
these  silk  industries,  we  need  only  mention  the  fact  that  upon  this  enor- 
mous import  trade  she  imposes  and  collects  a ‘duty  or  tariff  of  fifty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  So  important  does  our  own  State  regard  the  intro- 
duction and  success  of  the  cultivation  of  silk  within  our  borders  that, 
through  her  last  legislation  she  proposes  to  pay  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry  trees  and  the  production  of  cocoons  more  liberal  bounties 
than  have  ever  been  offered  by  any  other  State  in  the  world  for  the 
encouragement  of  any  industry.  This  encouragement,  like  all  govern- 
mental bounties,  is  but  temporary,  and  as  compared  to  that  permanent 
and  substantial  encouragement  which  the  silk  factories  are  sure  to 
extend  these  industries,  is  of  but  little  importance.  So  high  among  the 
industries  of  the  State  does  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  whom  you 
act,  "hold  the  manufacturing  of  silk  in  this  State  that,  in  addition  to 
offering  premiums  for  different  articles  of  silk  goods  manufactured  in 
this  State  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  forty  of 
which  I won,  they  tendered  and  paid  me  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  extra,  to  bear  in  part  my  expenses  in  making  the  exhibition 
at  their  Fair — a compliment  I am  certain  they  paid  to  no  other  exhi- 
bition. 

What  other  exhibition,  I am  constrained  to  ask,  and  ask,  too,  in  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  candor,  can  show;  such  an  accumulation  of  evidences 
of  merit  ? 

In  addition  to  all  these  considerations  it  must  be  remembered  that  my 
exhibition  was  made  by  the  Pioneer  Silk  Factory  and  the  only  one  on 
this  coast.  It  stands  alone  to  battle  with  and  overcome  or  be  overcome 
by  those  difficulties  and  embarrassments  so  universally  surrounding  the 
introduction  of  new  enterprises  into  new  countries.  It  must  combat 
with  the  cupidity  and  selfishness  of  the  immense  capital  invested  in  the 
import  trade  of  silk  goods,  and  meet  and  overcome  the  timidity  and 
exorbitant  exactions  of  capital  when  asked  to  invest  in  new  and  import- 
ant branches  of  industry  before  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a doubt 
that  such  investment  will  bring  speedy,  certain  and  remunerative  rates 
of  profits.  It  must  anticipate  and  -provide  against  the  scarcity  and 
unfair  demands  of  such  skilled  labor  as  it  must  of  necessity  support  and 
employ. 

It  is  true  the  premium  at  the  Committee’s  disposal  is  of  little  value 
intrinsically,  but  to  the  silk  manufacturing  business  as  it  now  stands  in 
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this  State  it  is  of  immense  value.  Not  so  with  my  principal  competitors 
They  are  thoroughly  established;  they  have  a rapidly  paying  business, 
the  success  of  which  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  or  liable  in  the  least 
to  be  increased  or  diminished  by  any  award  the  Committee  can  make. 
What  is  a gold  medal  to  the  woollen  manufacturing  interests  of  this  State, 
represented  as  those  interests  already  are  by  no  less  than  four  flourish- 
ing factories,  owned  by  as  many  rich  and  powerful  companies?  Espec- 
ially when  the  profits  of  the  business  are  so  great  that  as  many  more 
companies  in  different  portions  of^he  State  are  also  now  being  organized 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  same  business,  and  capitalists  are  striving  with 
each  other  for  the  most  promising  location  for  investment  ? 

It  is  true,  the  silk  manufjjcturing  enterprise  in  this  State  is  valuable 
more  for  wThat  it  promises  in  the  future  than  for  what  it  has  done  in  the 
past.  And  in  this  very  fact,  when  properly  considered,  is  to  be  found  a 
very  strong  point  in  its  favor  in  competing  for  the  prize  held  out.  It  is 
fully  up  to  or  in  advance  of  the  demand  of  the  times.  It  has  come  to 
be  the  leader  and  creator  of  other  great  and  valuable  industries  rather 
than  their  creature,  and  in  the  material  world,  among  the  agencies  for 
the  civilization  and  improvement  of  mankind  is  entitled  to  the  same 
relative  position  as  to  merit  as  in  the  moral  or  political  world  is  accorded 
to  the  originator  and  leader  in  great  moral  or  political  reformations. 
Especially  should  this  be  the  case  in  this  State,  where  the  industries  to 
be  encouraged  by  the  encouragement  of  the  silk  factory  are  principally 
new  branches  of  agriculture,  thus  giving  variety  to  the  productions  of 
the  soil  where  heretofore  too  great  a uniformity  or  sameness  of  produc- 
tion has  been  the  greatest  cause  of  a lack  of  general  prosperity. 

I may,  I presume,  without  any  impropriety  be  permitted  here  to 
remark  that  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  exhibitions  in  the  Fourth 
Department — agricultural  products — my  friend  Prevost,  who  represents 
the  silk  culture,  though  he  has  powerful  and  very  meritorious  competi- 
tors in  the  producers  of  grain  and  wine,  must  carry  off  the  prize.  And 
if  so,  he  will  win  that  distinction  principally  upon  the  very  just  ground 
that  he  is  the  pioneer  in  that  most  valuable  industry  of  the  State. 
Should  he  be  successful,  as  I have  no  doubt  he  will,  then  the  justness  of 
iny  claim  must  come  home  to  the  Committee  with  increased  force. 

Regretting  my  inability  to  present  my  views  and  my  claims  in  as 
strong  and  comprehensive  a style  as  I believe  the  merits  of  my  exhibi- 
tion warrant  and  allow,  and  hoping  the  Committee  will  recognize  the 
great  merits  of  the  industry  represented  rather  than  the  defects  of  my 
meagre  statement  of  them,  I will  leave  the  subject  for  their  candid  con- 
sideration and  decision. 

JOSEPH  NEUMANN. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  D.  BOYD,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  IN  FAYOR 
OF  “LAUREL  WOODY 

To  the  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  on  award  of  Gold 
Medals : 

Gentlemen  : The  undersigned,  a competitor  for  the  gold  medal  to  be 
awarded  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  domestic  manufactures  of 
the  highest  merit  and  greatest  importance,  respectfully  submits  his 
claims  to  be  partly  as  follows  : 
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Tha,t  by  bis  agency  and  enterprise,  which  has  involved  an  outlay  o 
both  time  and  money,  he  has  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  our  “native 
forests,”  where  it  had  been  so  long  neglected,  the  now  world-renowned 
“laurel  wood  of  California.” 

That  by  virtue  of  his  peculiar  skill  he  at  once  invested  it  with  a value 
it  did  not  previously  possess.  He  brought  forth  those  latent  beauties 
that  were  hitherto  unknown  and  undiscovered,  unfolding  to  the  beholder 
that  multiplicity  of  rare  and  exquisite  tints  that  justly  entitles  the  Cali- 
fornia laurel  to  be  now  and  hereafter  designated  as  the  “ gem  of  the 
forest.” 

That  he  has  at  his  personal  expense  forwarded  to  the  Paris  Exposition 
a door  manufactured  from  this  material,  besides  various  polished  speci- 
mens of  the  wood  itself,  thus  demonstrating  to  the  assembled  people  of 
the  earth  there  congregated  its  peculiar  fitness  for  the  manufacture  of 
•elegant  and  superb  articles  of  furniture.  As  anticipated,  the  verdict 
there,  freely  pronounced,  was  highly  complimentary  to  this  other  new 
product  of  our  young  State. 

These  were  methods  he  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  at  once  familiarize 
the  public  with  its  peculiar  qualities,  with  a view  of  earl3r  attaching  to 
it  a commercial  value.  In  this  connection  it  affords  him  great  satisfac- 
tion to  be  able  to  communicate  to  you  that  his  exertions  have  been 
' rewarded  with  success,  having  recently  been  addressed  from  Liverpool 
by  various  parties  on  the  subject  of  price  and  supply  of  this  wood;  and 
from  the  Eastern  States  have  received  bona  fide  orders  from  sundry  par- 
ties, two  of  whose  names  he  will  here  take  the  liberty  of  giving,  they 
being  well  known  to  the  people  of  this  coast,  namely  : Mayor  Fargo,  of 
Buffalo,  of  the  firm  of  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  of  this  city,  and  the  other  is 
no  less  a personage  than  Benjamin  Holladay,  Esq.  Both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen design  having  this  wood  converted  into  parlor  sets  and  other 
interior  decorations  of  their  magnificent  mansions. 

He  has  also  had  great  success  in  overcoming  the  local  prejudices  which 
uniformly  retard  the  introduction  of  articles  of  domestic  manufacture, 
especially  if  designed  to  supplant  others  that  have  the  prestige  of  long 
use,  as  well  as  having  been  the  products  of  foreign  countries.  In  sup- 
port of  this  assertion  he  can  point  to  the  cabin  of  the  Government 
steamer  McPherson,  where  laurel  is  used  exclusively ; also,  to  the  ladies’ 
cabins  of  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  steamers  Capital 
and  Julia;  also  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Insurance  Company — laurel  being 
there  used  in  the  front  doors,  the  windows,  the  wainscotting,  the  desks, 
the  counters — in  fact,  in  all  its  varied  equipments;  and  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  public  is,  that  the  Pacific  Insurance  Company’s  office  is 
the  most  elegant  establishment  of  the  kind  on  the  American  Continent. 

In  the  office  of  the  Alta  California  is  to  be  seen  the  first  counter  ever 
made  from  this  material;  and  the  good  taste  that  selects  laurel  for  a 
counter  has  since  been  indorsed  by  the  numerous  subsequent  orders  for 
other  counters  of  the  same  material.  An  order  has  also  been  received 
from  Thomas  Mooney,  President  of  the  Builders’  Insurance  Company,  to 
furnish  his  private  residence  throughout  with  furniture  made  from  this 
material.  There  is,  in  fact,  a decided  preference  in  its  favor  for  furni- 
ture of  all  kinds;  but  as  only  seasoned  wood  is  adapted  to  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  a large  demand  cannot  be  at  present  supplied.  Time  and 
capital,  however,  will  remedy  this  impediment;  then  it  will  at  once 
come  into  general  use  in  the  manufacture  of  household  furniture  of  all 
descriptions.  The  revenue  that  this  will  afford  to  the  State  is  best  indi- 
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cated  by  the  amount  we  annually  pay  for  imported  furniture,  which 
reaches  the  very  considerable  sum  of  three  millions. 

The  sound  policy  of  diverting  that  large  amount  into  reproductive 
channels  of  our  own  is  obvious,  as  it  would  increase  the  demand  for  both 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Besides,  the  revenue  of  individuals  being 
the  regenerating  source  of  public  revenue,  whatever  contributes  to  en- 
hance the  former  sustains  the  latter,  and  nothing  tends  to  attract  popu- 
lation more  than  providing  the  means  for  its  subsistence. 

I will  finally  add  that,  so  far  as  the  introduction  of  this  new  product 
contributes  to  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants,  so  far  as  it  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  labor,  or  of  reproductive  exertion,  so  far  its  normal  value  has 
been  enhanced,  or  whatever  commercial  prominence  it  may  attain  in  the 
future,  or  whatever  pecuniary  benefit*  the  people  of  this  coast  maj7  derive 
from  its  introduction,  I claim  that  they  will  flow  from  and  be  the  legit- 
imate result  of  my  first  discovery  of  its  useful  properties,  followed  by* 
my  subsequent  vigorous  and  persistent  efforts  to  secure  for  it  public 
recognition;  that  those  efforts  have  not  been  abortive  nor  valueless  may 
be  deduced  from  the  foregoing. 

He  contends  that,  as  every  new  source  of  wealth  should  be  especially 
welcomed  and  encouraged  until  it  be  advanced  to  a point  where  it  can 
take  care  of  itself,  therefore  it  is  meet  and  proper  that  the  skill  that 
brought  this  new  product  to  its  present  high  state  of  perfection  should 
be  in  some  way  recognized  and  rewarded, by  your  society. 

The  award  of  a gold  medal  would  be  a valuable  aid,  as  it  would  add 
to  its  present  prestige  and  greatly  facilitate  its  introduction  ; moreover, 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  this  product  has  superior  claims  to  your 
favorable  consideration,  not  having  cost  previous  human  exertion,  but 
the  gratuitous  product  of  natural  agents — the  productive  services  of  the 
soil ; not  so  with  many  other  commodities,  even  wool  is  the  joint  product 
of  the  owners,  the  shepherds’  care  and  capital. 

Past  experience  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  proves  that  capital  is 
most  profitably  employed  in  developing  those  sources  where  nature  con- 
curs most  in  the  production;  the  soil,  the  air,  the  rain,  the  sun,  has 
elaborated  the  glorious  tints  of  the  precious  “laurel  wood,”  that  an 
English  writer  aptly  compares  in  its  startling  effects  to  a “ beam  of 
sunlight  reflected  from  a lake  of  mottled  gold.” 

Nature,  with  her  inexhaustible  gifts,  is  incessantly  laboring  in  our 
behalf,  daily  and  hourly  proffering  us  her  services  and  co-operation  in 
our  labors,  which,  if  intelligently  appropriated,  would  go  far  towards 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  millions  of  the  human  family.  It  is  then 
in  the  capacity  of  a co-worker  with  nature  wherein  his  chief  merit 
consists.  It  is  a case  where  human  ingenuity  has  been  successful  in 
communicating  to  one  of  nature’s  products  properties  of  universal  utility 
as  well  as  greatly  augmenting  its  former  value.  Again,  its  subsequent 
conversion  into  articles  of  convenience  and  use  will  greatly  enlarge  the 
opportunities  and  profits  of  labor,  add  to  the  State  revenue,  provide  for 
increase  of  population,  retain  three  millions  of  coin  that  we  send  yearly 
out  of  our  State  to  purchase  such  articles  as  “laurel”  is  susceptible  of 
being  converted  into,  and  that  our  mechanics  can  now  provide  us  with 
both  cheaper  and  better. 

It  is  purely  consideration  for  the  public  good  and  general  welfare  that 
prompts  me  to  lay  this  matter  before  you,  with  the  view  of  securing 
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your  valuable  co-opera’tion  in  advancing  this  new  source  of  wealth,  that 
he  unaided  has  had  the  honor  of  taking  the  initiative. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  D.  BOYD. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PACIFIC  TANNERY  AND  BOOT  AND 
SHOE  COMPANY,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Sacramento,  September  17th,  1867. 

To  the  honorable  members  of  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals 

Gentlemen  : The  undersigned,  representing  the  Pacific  Tannery  and 
Boot  and  Shoe  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  would  respectfully  represent 
and  submit  to  your  careful  consideration  that  the  said  company  but  being 
organized  since  May  of  this  year,  and  using  the  leather  from  its  own 
tannery  (ninety  days  being  at  least  required  to  tan  leather),  have  exhib- 
ited at  the  State  Fair  the  largest  assortment  of  men’s  nailed,  screwed 
and  pegged  boots,  both  in  calf  and  kip  skin;  men’s  screwed  and  pegged 
Congress  gaiters;  men’s  screwed  and  pegged  brogans,  men’s  screwed 
and  pegged  Oxford  ties;  and  ladies’  balmorals,  from  scarlet  cloth,  blue 
and  white  silk;  gt&ve  and  French  kid,  all  foxed ; calf  double  sole  and 
goatskin;  also,  Misses’ calf  and  goatskin  balmorals.  That,  independ- 
ent of  said  company  exhibiting  the  largest  assortment  of  goods  manu- 
factured by  any  company  ‘ in  the  . State,  notwithstanding  the  company 
has  but  recently  commenced  operations,  the  company  exhibited  a cer- 
tain class  of  goods  not  even  ventured  by  others  though  older  in  expe- 
rience and  existence — said  goods  being  screwed  kip  and  calf  boots, 
brogans,  Congress  gaiters  and  Oxford  ties.  The  company  is  entitled  to 
special  considerations  at  your  hands  for  the  following  reasons : 

First — We?  tan  our  own  raw  material. 

Second — We  make  screwed  work  in  competition  with  foreign  impor- 
tation. • 

Third — We  make  from  a miner’s  boot  to  a calf  skin  dress  boot, 
screwed,  pegged  and  nailed. 

Fourth — We  make  screwed  brogans. 

Fifth — We  make  screwed  Oxford  ties. 

Sixth — We  make  screwed  Congress  gaiters. 

Seventh — We  make  nailed  Oxford  ties. 

Eigltth — We  make  nailed  Congress  gaiters. 

Ninth — We  make  the  largest  assortment  of  ladies’  balmorals,  plain  and 
fancy. 

Tenth — We  make  Misses’  balmorals. 

Eleventh — We  are  not  only  in  competition  with  foreign  and  Eastern 
importation,  but  we  compete  with  home  manufacturers  in  the  following 
way  : 

First — We  employ  white  labor  only  (and  use  machineries  to  reduce  the 
labor  system^  and  not  the  coolies. 

Second — We  are  not  confined  to  a special  line  of  goods  in  the  trade. 

Third — We  are  not  only  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes  from  the  raw 
material  tanned  at  our  tannery,  but  we  select  the  best  stock  only,  and 
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inferior  goods  of  raw  material  are  either  sold  to  leather  dealers  in  San 
Francisco  or  shipped  for  manufacturers  East. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  PULVERMAN, 

Secretary  Pacific  Tannery  and  Boot  and  Shoe  Company. 


STATEMENT  OF  M.  M.  COOK  & SON. 

San  Francisco,  October  23d,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  on  award  of  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  exhibitors  at  the  State  Agricultural 
Fair,  beg  leave  to  offer  for  your  consideration  a few  facts  relative  to 
their  business,  and  in  substantiation  of  their  claim  to  the  honor  of  the 
society’s  gold  medal : 

First — That  they  consume  one  thousand  sides  of  California  leather  per 
month. 

Second — That  notwithstanding  the  small  proportion  which  labor  in 
their  work  bears  to  the  material,  they  give  steady  employment  to  four- 
teen men,  besides  the  many  employed  in  preparing  the  leather — all  of 
them  trained  and  skilled  mechanics,  making  only  the  best  class  of  goods, 
which,  by  diligence  and  close  attention,  they  are  enabled  to  put  in  the 
market  at  prices  successfully  competing  with  Eastern  importation,  as 
well  as  the  inferior  home  productions  of  Chinese  and  prison  labor. 

Third — That  they  are  sending  large  quantities  of  their  hose  and  belt- 
ing to  China  and  Japan  by  every  steamer,  thus  driving  the  European 
manufacturer  from  one  of  his  best  markets. 

Lastly,  that  they  have  brought  their  business  to  this  successful  condi- 
tion after  six  years  battling,  through  the  press  and  otherwise,  with  deep 
rooted  prejudices  and  still  deeper  interests  against  California  leather. 
That  they  have  always  had  the  highest  confidence  in  its  superiority,  and 
after  their  long  experience  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  it. 

They  have  abundant  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  to  the 
good  qualities  of  their  hose,  and  inclose  a copy  of  one  received  from  the 
Sacramento  Fire  Department. 

With  these  few  facts  they  submit  their  claim. 

M.  M.  COOK  & SON. 


COPT  OF  TESTIMONIAL  FROM  SACRAMENTO  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Sacramento,  September  16th,  1867. 
M.  M.  Cook  & Son,  Ban  Francisco : 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  request  that  we  should  test  the  hose 
exhibited  by  you  at  the  State  Fair,  we  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
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need  of  such  trial,  as  we  have  been  using  your  hose  in  our  Department 
during  the  past  four  years,  and  can  say,  for  the  information  of  all  in- 
terested in  such  matters,  that  it  has  given  us  the  most  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. 

Yours,  truly, 

WILLIAM  GILLEN, 

Chief  Engineer. 

D.  C.  WILSON,  ♦ 

JOHN  DONNELLAN, 
GEORGE  SCHMEISER, 

Ex  Chief  Engineers. 


STATEMENT  OF  BUCKINGHAM  & HECHT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

To  the  Committee  to  award  Cold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  entered  and  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  ten  cases  of  boots  and  shoes  of  their 
own  manufacture,  in  competition  for  the  several  premiums  offered  by  the 
society  and  State  Legislature,  and  learning  that  the  Committee  of 
Awards  are  to  meet  on  the  first  proximo  to  decide  upon  the  relative 
merits  of  the  numerous  applicants  for  the  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  by 
the  Agricultural  Society,  respectfully  submit  to  the  Committee  the 
following  facts  connected  with  our  business  as  manufacturers  of  the 
articles  above  mentioned  and  exhibited  as  samples  at  the  late  Fair  of 
your  society,  to  wit:  Total  number  boots  made  during  year  ending  Sep- 
tember first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  (in  round  numbers),  sev- 
enteen thousand  pairs;  shoes,  two  thousand  pairs.  Consumed  forty- 
eight  thousand  pounds,  or  two  thousand  four  hundred  sides,  of  twenty 
pounds  each,  of  sole  leather;  four  thousand  kips ; one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred calfskins  and  one  thousand  sheepskins — all  of  California  tanned 
leather.  Finding  the  supply  of  California  made  calfskin  inadequate  to 
the  present  demand,  we  found  it  necessary  to  use  French  manufacture, 
of  which  we  have  imported  and  consumed  during  the  year  upwards  of 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  skins.  Our  experience  has  fully  proven  that 
all  California  leather,  other  than  calfskins,  is  superior  to  any  imported. 
The  reason  why  this  does  not  hold  good  with  calfskins  also,  is  not  easily 
made  plain  to  the  uninitiated.  It  may  suffice  your  Committee  to  say 
that  from  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  matter,  we  believe  that  a very 
few  years  time  and  experience  will  surely  remedy  the  fault. 

Average  number  of  men  employed  during  the  year  past  is  fifty-five, 
to  whom  we  have  paid  for  labor  about  forty  thousand  dollars.  Our  ex- 
perience justifies  us  in  stating  that  Chinese  labor  cannot  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  first  class  goods  in  our  branch  of  industry,  hence  we  do 
not  employ  any  but  white  men.  These  few  facts  cheerfully  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  your  Committee,  and  would  add  that  the  goods 
exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  were  not  the  result  of  any  effort  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  were  designed  to  show  to  your  Committee  and  the  public  just 
such  goods  as  we  are  daily  manufacturing  and  have  for  sale. 

We  would  further  add  a fact  which  may  affect  the  deliberations  of  your 
Committee,  namely  : that  Mr.  Buckingham — member  of  our  firm — claims 
to  be  the  pioneer  wholesale  manufacturer  of  California,  he  having  been 
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the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Buckingham  & Company,  working  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  at  the  State  Prison  under  a contract 
for.  convict  labor  obtained  by  George  K.  Porter,  Esq.,  and  that  he  has 
most  of  the  time  since  then,  although  under  different  names  and  connec- 
tion, been  so  engaged. 

Yery  respectfully, 

4 BUCKINGHAM  & IIECHT. 


STATEMENT  OF  S.  P.  TAYLOR,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

To  the  Committee  on  award  of  Gold  Medals  in  Third  Department : 

We  herewith  present  our  claim  to  the  gold  medal  to  he  awarded  to 
the  Third  Department — mechanical,  manufactured  and  domestic  prod- 
ucts— of  the  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  in  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven.  We  support  our  claim  to  this  premium  on 
the  following  grounds  : 

As  a domestic  manufacture — employment  is  given  to  an  average  of 
fifty  persons  directly,  and  to  a large  number,  estimated  at  four  hundred, 
who  but  for  the  existence  of  the  Pioneer  Paper  Mill  would  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  country.  This  latter  class  is 
also  of  great  value  to  the  community.  In  their  daily  rounds  a large 
quantity  of  what  otherwise  would  be  deemed  rubbish  is  collected  and 
converted  into  money.  Hence  an  amount  equivalent  to  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  independent  of  another  enterprise  here- 
after mentioned,  is  retained  in  the  State,  of  which  amount  ten  thousand 
dollars  is  annually  paid  to  rag  gatherers  who  gather  up  what  has  been 
thrown  away  as  worthless ; employment  is  given  to  a large  number  of 
people  and  saving  hundreds  from  beggary  and  possibly  starvation.  • 

A year  ago  the  capacity  of  the  mill  was  increased ; we  were  therefore 
enabled  to  take  an  interest  in  a projected  enterprise  of  paper  bag  manu- 
facturing. The  use  of  paper  bags  is  becoming  general,  although  it  is  a 
trade  started  but  a few  years,  and  they  are  now  almost  as  indispensable 
as  the  article  of  paper  itself.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  an 
amount  of  money  is  annually  sent  East  for  paper  bags,  and  their  use 
constantly  growing  into  public  favor,  we  felt  assured  of  the  success  of 
an  enterprise  of  this  kind.  The  result  is,  thirty-five  thousand  bags  of 
all  sizes  are  made  daily,  giving  employment  to  an  additional  force  and 
keeping  forty  thousand  dollars  in  this  State  which  otherwise  would  be 
sent  East.  It  is  a step  in  the  direction  of  a self-sustaining  community, 
and  although  the  enterprise  is  in  its  initial  year,  any  doubts  which  we 
entertained  at  first  in  regard  to  its  success  are  dispelled.  In  addition 
to  this  the  interests  of  the  Pioneer  Paper  Mill  are  identified  with  our 
sugar  and  borax  refineries,  candle  and  soap  manufactories,  woollen  mills 
and  other  domestic  institutions.  The  miner  carries  its  products  with  him 
to  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  cartridges  for  his  blast;  the  vintners  are 
among  its  patrons,  who  use  a peculiar  kind  made  for  them  for  extract- 
ing the  impurities  of  their  wine,  and  the  newspapers  and  publishers 
speak  in  high  terms  of  the  excellence  of  its  product.  As  Californians, 
we  are  proud  to  say  that  almost  the  entire  work  of  our  Legislature  at 
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the  session  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six  was  printed  on  paper  made  at  the  Pioneer  Paper  Mill. 

The  simple  article  of  paper — so  general  in  use  in  all  pursuits — what 
is  it?  It  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  Every  person  uses  it;  but  in  our 
attention  to  business  little  is  thought  of  its  value.  In  all  the  pursuits 
of  life  the  article  has  become  so  common  that  its  importance  to  the 
world  is  for  the  most  part  lost.  What  can  the  “Art  preservative  of 
Aii&s,”  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic  and  the  thousand  and 
one  branches  of  trade  do  without  it?  Take  it  away  from  us  and  we 
would  feel  its  loss  almost  as  much  as  the  loss  of  our  daily  bread. 

As  to  the  merit  of  our  paper,  it  has  in  every  exhibition  where  it  has 
been  displayed  been  awarded  the  highest  premium  over  all  others. 

Having  given  our  reasons — its  value  to  the  State  at  large  as  a domes- 
tic institution  financially  and  to  the  poorer  classes  beneficially — why  it 
should  be  awarded  the  gold  medal,  we  feel  justified  in  asserting  that 
our  claims  are  of  a character  superior  to  those  of  any  other  domestic 
manufactory." 

Here  we  leave  it  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  your  Committee  to 
decide. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  P.  TAYLOR  & CO. 


STATEMENT  OF  MARTIN  L.  HAAS. 

San  Francisco,  October  14th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  on  Awards  of  Gold  Medals  in  the  Third  Department : 

Gentlemen  : As  one  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  late  Fair  held  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  at  Sacramento,  I herewith  present  my  claims  to 
your  consideration  for  an  award  of  the  gold  medal  belonging  to  the 
Third  Department  of  said  Fair.  I claim  that  the  branch  of  manufacture 
exhibited  by  me  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most  important  of  the  industries  of 
the  State  which  were  represented  in  the  Third  Department. 

The  entire  population  of  the  Pacific  coast,  comprising  the  States  of 
California,  Oregon  and  Nevada,  and  Washington,  Arizona,  Idaho,  and 
parts  of  Montana  and  Utah  Territories,  derive  their  supplies  of  white 
shirts  through  the  single  port  of  San  Francisco.  These  importations 
are  made  through  so  many  different  channels  that  no  positive  statistical 
knowledge  of  the  exact  quantity  or  value  of  the  same  can  be  had,  but 
they  can  be  estimated  approximately,  as  follows  : 

The  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  named  who  procure  their 
supplies  through  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  number  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  persons  in  all.  Allowing  for  women,  girls,  and  male 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  there  are  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  male  persons  of  the  population  who  use  white  shirts,  and 
as  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  noted  for  their  prodigality  and 
careless  habits,  the  consumption  of  this  article  of  clothing  is  in  excess  of 
any  similar  number  of  population  in  other  portions  of  the  Union.  To 
this  wastefulness  is  to  be  added  the  destructive  manner  in  which  the 
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greater  part  of  the  washing  of  clothes  is  done,  viz  : by  the  use  of  corrod- 
ing acids,  called  washing  fluids,  and  the  Chinese  barbarous  method. 

From  these  causes  I estimate  that  two  hundred  thousand  adults 
require  an  average  of  eight  white  shirts  per  annum,  while  the  other  fifty 
thousand  classed  as  boys  between  fourteen  and  twenty  years  use  at 
least  the  same  quantity  per  head  during  the  same  period  of  time.  This 
will  make  say  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dozen  men’s  and 
say  thirty-five  thousand  dozen  boys’  white  shirts  per  annum,  or  an  average 
of  fourteen  thousand  dozen  per  month.  To  make  these  shirts  will  require 
the  constant  employment  of  twelve  hundred  women,  machine  sewing, 
six  hundred  and  fifty  women  for  hand  sewing  and  two  hundred  laundry- 
men  to  prepare  goods  for  market,  thus  giving  employment  to  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty  women  and  two  hundred  men  in  those  branches  of 
labor.  The  making  of  collars  and  cuffs,  which  is  separate  from  the 
above,  would  give  employment  to  four  hundred  more  women,  to  which 
cutters  and  forewomen  added,  makes  a total  of  twenty-five  hundred 
persons  who  would  derive  profitable  employment  if  home  manufactures 
were  to  take  the  place  of  importations. 

The  manufacture  of  these  shirts  would  give  profitable  employment  to 
a large  class  of  persons  whose  pay,  in  my  present  business,  averages  as 
follows : First  class  work,  bosoms,  twelve  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars  per 
week;  machine  operators,  from  nine  dollars  to  twelve  dollars  per  week; 
hand-workers,  seven  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  week;  laundrymen,  fifty 
dollars  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  month  and  board,  w7hile  cutters  and 
forewomen  get  extra  high  wages,  according  to  their  capacity.  The  aver- 
age value  of  the  white  shirts  sold  in  California  is  about  twenty-four  dol- 
lars per  dozen,  ranging  in  price  from  eighteen  dollars  to  thirty-six  dol- 
lars per  dozen  at  wholesale. 

They  therefore  represent  a total  value  of  over  four  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum,  the  great  bulk  of  which  amount  at  present  leaves  the  State. 
Of  this  great  value  fully  one  half  is  expended  for  labor,  while  the  linen 
and  cotton  used  come  from  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States  respectively. 

One  of  these  articles  (cotton)  we  can  expect,  in  time,  to  produce  in 
California,  as  the  raw  material  can  be  successfully  raised.  When  there 
is  machinery  in  the  State  to  manufacture  the  fine  varieties  of  cottoa 
goods  used  for  white  shirts  there  will  be  a sufficient  incitement  for 
planters  to  engage  in  the  culture  of  the  finer  grades  of  cotton,  which  does 
not  exist  at  present.  In  this  respect  I claim  that  the  successful  manu- 
facture of  white  shirts  will  prove  a primary  cause  in  the  production  of 
fine  cotton  and  the  manufacture  of  fine  cotton  shirting  and  other  goods. 
California  possesses  a soil  and  climate  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
the  finer  grades  of  textile  fibres,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  her  people  that 
she  raise  and  manufacture  all  great  staples  of  commerce  suited  to  the 
wants  of  her  population. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  state  that  my  establishment  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  shirts  made  by  me  com- 
prise all  grades  in  use  and  are  made  of  standard  goods,  and  have  a 
recognized  commercial  value  in  the  market  similar  to  the  different  styles 
of  imported  goods.  The  same  materials  are  always  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  different  styles  of  shirts,  so  that  purchasers,  by  asking,  can 
always  have  exact  duplicates  at  any  time  desired.  I commenced  manu- 
facturing in  January  last  and  put  my  goods  on  the  market  in  April.  My 
sales  the  first  month  were  about  one  hundred  dozen'  but  have  steadily 
increased,  so  that  I average  over  five  hundred  dozen  per  month  at 
present,  competing  with  imported  goods  at  similar  prices.  In  my  manu- 
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facture  I now  use  monthly  fifteen  thousand  yards  of  the  best  regular 
brands  bleached  shirting  made  in  the  New  England  States  and  thirty- 
five  hundred  yards  fine  linen,  which  I import  direct  from  Europe. 

In  conclusion,  I again  claim  the  gold  medal  of  the  Third  Department 
on  the  grounds  of  importance  of  manufactures  which  will  give  employ- 
ment directly  to  over  twenty-five  hundred  persons,  and  indirectly,  in  time, 
to  as  many  more,  through  the  growing  of  cotton  and  manufacturing 
it  into  cloth.  I have  to  encounter  a strong  opposition  with  importers 
and  need  the  marked  indorsement  of  public  spirited  societies  like  your 
own  to  encourage  me  in  my  struggles  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  State. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

MARTIN  L.  HAAS. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CLASS  WORKS 

COMPANY. 

, San  Francisco,  October  20th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  award  of  Gold  Medals  for  the  State  Agricxdtural 

Society  : 

Centlemen  : In  accordance  with  public  notice  to  exhibitors  at  the  late 
State  Fair,  given  through  its  Secretary,  the  undersigned  herewith  pre- 
sent their  claims  to  your  body  for  the  gold  medal  which  the  Agricultural 
Society  has  authorized  you,  as  its  agent,  to  award  to  the  most  deserving 
exhibit  made  in  the  Third  Department  of  the  late  State  Fair. 

Your  memory  will  enable  you  to  call  to  mind  the  exhibit  of  flint  and 
colored  glassware  made  by  us  on  that  occasion,  comprising  about  one 
hundred  articles  of  different  patterns  and  construction,  all  of  which  were 
made  at  our  works  on  Townsend  street,  near  the  foot  of  Third  street,  in 
San  Francisco,  and  which  comprised  prescription  bottles  from  one  half 
drachm  to  sixteen  ounces;  also  oval,  panel  and  fluted  prescriptions; 
extracts,  oil  bottles,  ink  bottles,  mustard  bottles,  both  plain  and  French; 
also  wine  bottles,  soda  and  bitters  bottles  of  colored  glass;  also  carboys 
and  reports,  the  latter  both  plain  gnd  tubulated;  chemical  ware  in  great 
variety,  such  as  flasks,  matrasses,  tubing,  funnels,  proof  bottles,  oil  sam- 
ple bottles;  also  lamp  chimneys  of  all  sizes,  as  well  as  locomotive  and 
light-house  chimneys,  etc. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  all 
this  large  variety  of  patterns  and  colors  were  produced  from  a single 
furnace — a work  which  has  never  before  been  accomplished  with  the 
same  economy  in  the  history  of  glass  making.  The  means  by  which 
this  is  accomplished  is  a matter  of  our  own  invention,  which  will  herein- 
after be  more  particularly  alluded  to. 

For  this  exhibition  we  claim  the  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  fio  the 
Third  Department,  and  for  the  following  among  other  reasons : 

We  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  upon  this  coast  the  manufacture 
of  flint  glassware ; and  to  make  its  introduction  successful,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  depart  from  the  usual  routine  of  glass  manufacture  in  order 
to  meet  the  special  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  whose  isolated  position  and  paucity  of  numbers  render  it  neces- 
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sary  that  the  variety  of  work  which,  in  other  countries,  is  distributed 
among  a number  of  different  establishments,  must  of  necessity  be  com- 
prised in  one.  This  has  been  done  at  great  hazard  of  pecuniary  loss,  and 
only  by  the  employment  of  a rare  combination  of  skill  and  experience. 

In  the  establishment  of  any  new  enterprise  of  special  importance  to 
the  public,  the  projectors  are  entitled  to  credit  and  encouragement  in 
some  respects  commensurate  with  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  It 
is  a fa<it  quite  universally  admitted  that  the  business  of  flint  glass 
making,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is  liable  to  more 
inherent  contingencies,  to  be  more  carefully  and  constantly  guarded 
against,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  industry  known  to  man.  Unlike  most 
other  branches  of  industry,  this  is  governed  and  aided  by  no  motive 
power,  and  has  no  analogy  to  the  productions  of  labor  by  the  aid  of 
machinery.  Constant  care  and  attention,  directed  by  skill  which  can  be 
acquired  by  experience  alone,  and  a large  outlay  of  capital,  are  here  the 
only  conditions  of  success. 

There  is  no  regular  business  where,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  em- 
ployed, greater  liability  to  loss  is  incurred,  none  demanding  more  untir- 
ing vigilance  on  the  part  of  its  immediate  directors,  none  requiring  so 
much  personal  skill  and  interest  in  the  work.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many 
failures  have  occurred  in  the  establishment  of  the  business,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  a well  knoton  fact  that  nearly  or  quite  two 
thirds  of  the  efforts  to  establish  flint  glass  manufactures  in  England  have 
proved  failures,  and  mainly  through  the  lack  of  skill  or  want  of  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  in  immediate  charge,  as  managers  or  superin- 
tendents. The  history  of  the  business  in  our  own  country  has  been 
generally  unfortunate.  On  this  coast,  no  better  success  has  attended 
similar  efforts,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel.  In  no  other  business  is 
success  more  dearly  bought  or  more  deserving  of  being  honored  and 
encouraged. 

The  ingredients  of  which  glass  is  composed  are  taken  from  the  earth 
in  a form  which  is  next  to  valueless  until  manipulated  by  the  glass  man- 
ufacturer. Hone  of  these  ingredients  are  transparent  by  themselves. 
To  make  them  perfectly  so  requires  the  highest  skill  of  the  mixer.  The 
proper  proportions  of  materials  and  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  to  sub- 
mit them  to  must  be  made  a matter  of  constant  study  and  experience. 
It  is  in  these  manipulations  and  this  experience  that  the  chief  skill  of 
the  glass  worker  is  called  into  action.  Formulas  and  receipts  from  the 
books  are  of  no  avail  for  this  work,  and  cannot  be  depended  on.  Such 
dependence,  or  on  that  of  faulty  experience,  is  the  usual  cause  of  failure. 

The  incessant  variations  of  Nature  in  her  productions,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  determining  and  controlling  high  degrees  of  heat,  call  for  the 
highest  and  most  careful  exercise  of  human  judgment.  This  tact,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  is  rarely  to  be  found,  and  when  found  is  with  difficulty 
imparted  to  others.  So  rare  is  this  acquirement  that  in  a large  glass 
establishment  in  Massachusetts,  employing  some  seven  hundred  or  eight 
hundred  hands,  the  success  of  the  whole  establishment  depends  upon 
the  skill  in  the  above  particular  of  one  man,  or,  in  his  absence,  singular 
as  it  may  appear,  upon  that  of  his  daughter.  When  such  skill  is  found 
it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  duly  prized.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  that  with- 
out this  kind  of  experience  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  could  not  have 
become  a success  on  this  coast.  Hence,  the  presence  here  of  such  skill 
should  be  warmly  encouraged,  especially  as  it  exists  in  a form  and  to  an 
extent  which  insures,  as  fast  as  pecuniary  means  and  encouragement 
can  be  obtained,  the  ability  of  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works  to  add  to 
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their  present  variety  of  manufacture  that  of  all  the  other  varieties  em- 
ployed on  this  coast. 

The  San  Francisco  Glass  Works  are  conducted  by  two  practical  and 
experienced  men,  with  but  limited  capital  for  the  extension  of  their  busi- 
ness into  the  numerous  branches  demanded  by  the  wants  of  our  people. 
The  proprietors  have  had  a severe  and  protracted  struggle  to  build  up 
th»eir  business  to  the  present  extent,  not  the  least  part  of  which  has 
been  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  Eastern  manufacturers  to  keep  the 
white  glass  business  of  this  coast  entirely  in  their  own  hands  by  break- 
ing down  our  incipient  efforts  at  manufacturing  it  here.  In  our  efforts 
to  secure  the  trade  for  ourselves,  skill  and  industry  have  had  to  take  the 
place,  in  a great  measure,  of  capital.  It  is  with  pleasure  and  pride  that 
we  refer  to  what  we  have  accomplished  in  this  direction.  The  display 
which  we  were  able  to  make  at  the  late  State  Fair  furnishes  the  fullest 
evidence  of  our  ability  to  meet  the  fullest  wants  of  this  coast  in  our  line, 
provided  only  a reasonable  degree  of  encouragement  is  extended  to  us 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  % 

We  feel  confident  that  with  such  encouragement  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  our  citizens  can  have  every  article  of  glass  which  enters 
into  consumption  on  this  coast  made  in  our  midst,  and  thus  be  placed 
independent  of  foreign  or  Atlantic  made  goods. 

There  exist  here  all  the  necessary  materials,  and  a small  portion  of 
the  capital  that  is  yearly  spent  in  California  in  wild  and  visionary 
schemes,  if  invested  in  this  and  similar  legitimate  enterprises,  would 
be  productive  of  incalculable  wealth,  would  save  millions  to  the  State, 
and  add  immensely  to  the  prosperity  of  our  rapidly  growing  cities  and 
towns. 

The  San  Francisco  Glass  Works  now  employ  about  forty  hands  and 
have  already  the  capacity  for  making  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  glass  per  annum,  the  amount  and  character  for  producing 
which  are  about  as  follows:  Nine  hundred  tons  of  coal,  two  hundred 
cords  of  wood,  tw-o  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  crude  petroleum,  three 
hundred  tons  of  sand,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  soda  ash,  eight  hun- 
dred barrels  of  lime,  two  hundred  tons  of  old  glass,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  qf  fine  clay,  besides  red  lead,  saltpeter,  arsenic,  manganese,  etc. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  enumeration  that  nearly  everything  required  in 
the  manufacture  is  produced  in  our  midst,  giving  employment  to  a great 
number  of  o.utside  hands,  so  that,  the  entire  cost  of  the  glass  produced 
here  may  be  set  down  as  about  so  much  value  created  here,  the  trans- 
mission of  which  to  the  East  in  bullion  is  saved  to  the  State. 

We  have  little  or  no  data  by  which  to  calculate  the  annual  value  of  the 
glassware  on  this  coast;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  it  is  very  large,  form- 
ing an  important  item  in  our  imports.  Perhaps  no  better  idea  of  the 
amount  consumed  can  be  formed  than  by  referring  to  the  large  amount  of 
broken  glass  which  finds  its  way  to  our  establishment  monthly,  almost 
all  of  which  is  from  wholesale  dealers  and  importers  of  glassware,  in 
whose  hands  it  accumulates  from  breakage  in  store  or  in  transportation 
thither.  A small  portion  only  of  broken  glass  is  collected  from  private 
families,  on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  such  collection,  and  the  noto- 
rious lack  of  economy  on  the  part  of  California  housekeepers  and 
others  in  their  general  neglect  of  saving  anything  in  the  shape  of  waste. 
The  average  amount  of  our  monthly  purchases  of  broken  glass  is  about 
seventeen  tons.  This  great  loss,  mostly  from  breakage  in  transporta- 
tion, presents  a most  important  reason  for  the  necessity  of  such  manu- 
facture on  this  coast. 
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We  would  conclude  by  asking  particular  attention  to  an  important  fea- 
ture in  our  exhibition,  with  which  at  least  a portion  of  your  Committee 
are  familiar,  and  which  all  will  probably  be  able  to  call  to  mind.  We 
refer  to  a patent  glass  pot,  the  invention  of  Mr.  C.  Newman,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  works,  and  wrhich  has  been  patented  by  him  as  a Cal- 
ifornia invention. 

In  establishing  the  business  on  this  coast,  as  has  already  be$n 
remarked,  it  was  found  necessary,  for  several  reasons,  to  embrace,  as  far 
as  could  be  done,  all  the  possible  varieties  of  manufacture  in  one  estab- 
lishment. In  carrying  out  this  idea  we  found  it  necessary  to  accomplish, 
with  variations  in  the  melting  pot,  that  which  has  elsewhere  ever  been 
done  by  differently  constructed  furnaces.  In  no  other  establishment 
than  our  own  has  the  glass  manufacturer  been  able  to  produce,  econom- 
ically, in  the  same  furnace,  both  flint  and  common  glass.  We  have  been 
able  to  do  this  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  melting  pot,  a model 
of  which  was  included  among  our  articles  of  exhibition  as  above  alluded 
to.  This  invention  we  claim  as  one  of  the  most  important  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  glass  business  for  many  centuries.  Its  value 
has  already  been  acknowledged  by  practical  glass  manufacturers. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  statement,  we  fear  already 
extended  beyond  the  patience  of  the  Committee  for  its  perusal,  to  give 
anything  like  an  intelligent  description  of  this  invention  and  its  advan- 
tages. Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  consider  it  the  most  important  item  of 
our  exhibit,  and  of  itself  sufficiently  meritorious  to  make  it  worthy  of 
especial  consideration  in  making  up  the  award  for  the  Third  Department. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  wrould  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  enter- 
tain a most  lively  appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  must  accrue  from 
the  awards  of  the  Committee,  and  feel  most  sensibly  our  need  of  the 
indorsement  of  the  society  which  you  represent  as  an  encouragement 
for  a proper  continuance  of  the  arduous  struggle  in  which  we  are  still 
engaged,  in  the  effort  to  place  upon  a proper  foundation  on  this  coast  the 
more  difficult  branches  of  a most  useful  and  important  branch  of  industry. 

Believing,  for  the  reasons  above  cited,  and  for  numerous  others 
which  might  be  adduced,  that  the  award  of  the  Third  Department  fairly 
belongs  to  us,  we  earnestly  ask  your  particular  attention  to  our  request, 
hoping  and  believing  that  it  will  meet  with  your  most  hearty  acqui- 
escence and  approval. 

In  the  meantime  we  are,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

CABLTON  NEWMAN, 

For  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  GLASS 

Perhaps  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  glass  making 
may  be  considered  by  the  Committee  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  a 
place  in  the  Agricultural  Society’s  forthcoming  report,  although  it  is  not 
offered  as  any  part  of  the  above  communication : 

Yery  few,  if  any,  branches  of  industry  have  contributed  more  than 
has  glass  making  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences.  To  this  industry 
is  especially  due  the  great  progress  which  has  of  late  astonished  the 
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world  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  It  has  revealed  the  wonders  of  the 
heavens — the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets  and  the  stars  are  followed  in 
all  their  phases  and  movements  with  a most  astonishing  accuracy — while 
with  the  microscope  the  naturalist  has  discovered  innumerable  phenom- 
ena among  the  minutiae  of  creation.  Muspratt  says  that  “the  discovery 
of  glass  is,  without  contradiction,  one  of  the  most  important  services 
which  accident  or  chemistry  has  rendered  to  civilization.”  Another 
writer  says  that  “the  importance  of  glass  and  the  infinite  variety  of 
objects  to  which  it  is  applicable,  cannot  be  exaggerated  ; indeed,  it  would 
be  extremly  difficult  to  enumerate  its  properties  or  estimate  adequately 
its  value.  This  transparent  substance,  so  light  aud  so  fragile,  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  ministers  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  enters  so  mi- 
nutely into  the  concerns  of  life  that  it  has  become  indispensable  to  the 
daily  routine  of  our  business,  our  wants  and  our  pleasures.  It  admits 
the  sun  and  excludes  the  wind,  answering  the  double  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting light  and  preserving  warmth  ; it  carries  the  eye  of  the  astronomer 
to. the  remotest  systems  of  space;  through  the  lenses  of  the  microscope 
it  develops  new  worlds  of  vitality,  which,  without  its  help,  must  ever 
have  been  imperfectly  known ; it  renews  the  sight  of  the  old,  and  assists 
the  curiosity  of  the  young;  it  empowers  the  mariner  to  .descry  distant 
shipping  and  trace  far-off  shores;  it  preserves  the  light  of  the  beacon 
from  the  rush  of  the  tempest,  and  softens  the  flame  of  the  lamp  on  our 
tables;  it  supplies  the  revel  with  those  charming  vessels  in  whose  bright 
depths  we  enjoy  the  color  as  well  as  the  flavor  of  our  wine  ; it  enables 
the  beauty  to  survey  the  charms  of  her  person  ; it  reflects,  it  magnifies, 
it  diminishes;  it  is  a medium  of  light  and  of  obscuration;  its  uses  are 
without  limit;  and  as  an  article  of  embellishment,  there  is  no  form 
into  which  it  may  not  be  moulded  and  no  article  of  luxury  to  which  it 
may  not  be  adapted.” 

The  discovery  of  glass  is  lost  in  the  depths  ofantiquity.  Pliny  ascribes 
its  discovery  to  the  Phoenicians.  He  tells  the  story  of  a vessel  of  that 
nation  which  had  been  driven  ashore,  the  crew  of  which  made  a fire  of 
seaweed  on  the  sandy  beach,  the  heat  of  which  converted  the  saline  ma- 
terial and  sand  into  a coarse  glass.  The  story  is  no  doubt  a fiction. 
The  origin  of  glass  was  more  probably  due  the  early  process  of  assaying 
silver,  or  rather  obtaining  that  metal  from  argentiferous  galena,  from 
which  description  of  ore  the  chief  part  of  the  ancient  silver  was  doubt- 
less obtained.  Carbonate  of  soda,  a natural  substance,  was  doubtless 
a flux  in  those  operations;  and  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  to  sup- 
pose that  with  the  use  of  this  flux,  in  the  presence  of  great  heat,  the 
oxide  of  lead,  which  would  be  formed  from  the  ore,  and  the  silica,  either 
of  the  crucible  or  the  ore,  might  form  a glass,  the  utility  of  which  would 
have  been  readily  observed  by  the  ancient  workers  in  precious  metals. 
Being  obtained  in  small  quantities,  it  was  readily  cast  or  shaped  into 
small  ornaments,  such  as  beads,  etc.,  which  have  in  modern  times  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  On  some  of  these 
small  ornaments  have  been  found  hieroglyphics,  which  fix  the  date  of 
their  origin  as  far  back  as  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

For  many  years  glass  must  have  been  made  only  in  small  quantities; 
in  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  its  having  been  so  costly  and  rare — 
its  price  being  much  above  the  value  of  gold.  It  has  been  stated  that 
Nero  paid  for  two  glass  cups  a sum  of  money  equal  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  our  currency. 

• The  first  establishments  to  make  glass  on  a large  scale  were  located  at 
Tyre,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eiver  Belus,  where  very  pure  silica  was 
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obtainable  in  great  abundance.  The  “ ships  of  Tyre”  were  often  freighted 
with  this  beautiful  ware,  which  was  thus  transported  to  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Many  years  afterward  the  art  was  carried  to  Home,  and 
from  thence  to  Bohemia  and  Venice,  where  glass  was  greatly  improved 
in  quality.  From  Venice  it  was  next  carried  to  France,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  a wise  forethought,  gave  it  great  encouragement  by  creat- 
ing the  glass  makers  noblemen  and  giving  them,  for  many  years,  the 
exclusive  right  to  manufacture  glass  in  that  country.  In  the  year  six- 
teen hundred  and  seventy,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  became  the  patron 
of  the  art  in  England,  and  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  glass.  He 
procured  a number  of  Venetian  glass  makers  and  settled  them  down  in 
London.  The  Government  gave  them  liberal  bounties  in  cash  upon  all 
glass  exported  or  sold  by  them  for  export.  By  this  means  they  became 
the  successful  rivals  of  the  Venetian  and  French  manufacturers,  even 
in  foreign  markets. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-six,  the  glass  business  was 
started  in  America,  at  Jamestown,  Virginia;  but  the  first  successful 
establishment  was  in  Massachusetts,  started  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
three.  That  State,  in  order  to  encourage  the  business  and  to  secure  its 
firm  establishment,  gave  liberal  bounties  on  all  glass  made  at  those  works. 
The  business  steadily  increased  from  that  time  forward,  until  to-day 
there  are  about  two  hundred  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  producing  over  twenty  five  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  glass 
annually.  There  are  about  fifty  glass  works  in  the  City  of  Pittsburg 
alone,  which  manufacture  about  seven  million  dollars  worth  annually. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact  to  note  that  the  glassware 
made  in  the  United  States  is  considered-  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  At 
the  International  Exhibition  in  London  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  the  United  States  carried  off  the  first  premium  for  the  best  quality 
of  glass;  and  again  at  the  present  Paris  Exhibition  we  have  been  vic- 
torious, the  first  premium  having  been  awarded  to  Jf  B.  Lyard  & Co.,  of 
Pittsburg. 

The  first  glass  works  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  started  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  by  Baker  & Cutting.  These  works  were  located 
on  Beale  street,  and  produced  only  the  common  varieties  of  glass — green 
and  black.  These  works  were  soon  discontinued,  the  company  sustain- 
ing heavy  losses.  The  next  attempt  was  made  by  Lambert  & Company, 
on  Fourth  street,  who  also  made  only  common  glass.  This  establish- 
ment was  also  soon  closed.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  a small 
experimental  furnace  was  started  at  North  Beach,  which  was  soon 
closed,  and  the  company  reorganized  as  a joint  stock  concern,  under  the 
name  of  the  Pacific  Glass  Works,  with  a capital  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  was  soon  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  This  company  also  meeting  with  heavy  disappoint- 
ments was  dissolved,  and  the  works  are  now  carried  on  by  private  par- 
ties. These  works  manufacture  common  glass  only.  In  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  C.  Newman  and  P.  T.  Brennan  started  the  flint 
glass  business  on  Townsend  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets, 
being  the  first  attempt  to  make  flint  glass  on  the  Pacific  coast — which 
has  since  been  enlarged  and  increased  until  they  have  now  a large  estab- 
lishment, making  flint  and  German  flint,  as  well  as  common  black  or 
green  glass.  They  have  a large  furnace,  containing  eight  pots,  which 
hold  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of  glass  each,  and  employ  forty 
hands.  They  manufacture  about  two  million  bottles  and  vials  annually, 
valued  at  about  one  hundred  thQusand  dollars. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CEANE  & BEIGHAM. 

San  Francisco,  October  14th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  on  awarding  Gold  Medals  at  the  State  Agricultural  Fair 
of  1867  : 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  exhibitors  at  the  late  State  Fair  at 
Sacramento,  hereby  make  claim  to  the  gold  medallto  be  awarded  to  the 
Third  Department  of  said  Fair.  We  claim  that  we  were  the  only  ex- 
hibitors of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  at  the  late  State  Fair,  and 
that  the  article  which  we  are  manufacturing  in  San  Francisco  from  cop- 
per ore  is  not  only  equal  to  any  but  superior  to  the  most  that  is  imported. 
We  have,  at  a great  expense,  succeeded  in  manufacturing  an  article  of 
which  upwards  of  three  hundred  tons  are  annually  imported,  all  of  which 
we  can  supply  at  a less  price  than  it  can  be  imported  for.  It  is  largely 
used  to  prevent  smut  in  wheat  and  in  the  reduction  of  silver  ores.  Its 
value  to  the  wheat  crop  of  California  is  scarcely  to  be  overestimated,  as 
in  large  part  the  reputation  of  the  grain  of  our  State  is  owing  to  its  use. 
During  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-four,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-six  our  grain  was  badly  injured  by  smut,  which  the  use  of  blue 
vitriol  has  remedied. 

We  believe  that  the  article  we  exhibited  entitles  us  to  the  award  of 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Third  Department,  and  ask  the  same  at  your  hands. 

Trusting  you  will  consider  the  matter  in  question  and  return  us  a 
favorable  answer,  we  remain, 

CEANE  & BEIGHAM. 

Per  Saneord. 


STATEMENT  FOE  THE  CALIFOENIA  POWDEE  WOEKS. 

To  the  Committee  on  award  of  Gold  Medals  in  the  Third  Department : 

Gentlemen:  The  manufacture  of  blasting  and  gun  powder  has  now 
become  a distinctive  feature  among  the  productions  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  may  now  well  be  said  to  be  firmly  established,  having  gone  steadily 
forward  from  the  time  of  its  commencement  to  the  present,  and  has 
won  for  itself  a name  and  reputation  that  have  triumphed  over  all 
opposition,  which,  however  friendly,  was  none  the  less  sharp  and 
energetic. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  establishment  of  a new  branch  of  manu- 
factures in  any  country  is  only  known  to  those  who  are  the  pioneers  in 
such  enterprises.  The  manufacturers  abroad  who  are  engaged  in  sup- 
plying articles  for  a given  market,  and  all  others  who  are  engaged  in 
importing  or  trading  in  them,  are  to  be  met  and  contended  with  in  the 
open  field  of  competition.  Add  to  this  that  the'  natural  prejudices  of 
consumers  are  everywhere  to  be  overcome,  and  especially  on  an  article 
like  blasting  and  gun  powder,  where  it  often  happens  that  parties  are 
wedded  to  particular  brands  and  names  and  feel  quite  disposed  to  let 
what  they  consider  well  enough  alone. 

Of  the  intensity  of  this  struggle  none  know  better  than  the  Trustees 
and  Managers  of  the  California  Powder  Works. 

28 
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This  company  was  incorporated  in  December,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  construction  of  a tunnel  thir- 
teen hundred  feet  in  length  through  a spur  of  the  mountain,  and 
fluming  five  thousand  feet  in  length,  which  was  to  take  the  water  from 
its  natural  bed  in  the  San  Lorenzo  River  and  conduct  it  to  their  works 
near  the  banks  of  that  stream,  two  and  a half  miles  from  Santa  Cruz. 

These  being  well  under  way,  a large  posse  of  men  were  set  to  work 
clearing  the  heavy  timber  from  the  ground  and  making  preparations 
for  the  erection  of  theomills,  which  work  went  rapidly  forward  until  the 
completion  of  the  first  series  of  mills  and  machinery. 

The  manufacture  of  powder  was  commenced  in  May,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  four,  the  mills  at  that  time  having  a working  capacity 
for  the  production  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  kegs  of  blasting  powder  per 
day,  at  which  rate  the  mills  were  steadily  run  with  a single  interrup- 
tion till  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  when  the  growing  favor  with 
which  their  powder  was  received  made  it  apparent  to  the  Trustees  that 
an  enlargement  of  the  mills  was  necessary  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  their  manufacture. 

Several  improvements  were  now  made  to  the  machinery  for  facilitating 
the  manufacture,  and  a duplicate  set  of  mills  were  resolved  upon.  The 
company  immediately  took  the  necessary  steps  to  have  these  mills 
erected — the  entire  machinery  for  which  is  of  California  manufacture, 
whereas  that  of  the  first  set  of  mills  was  imported  from  the  Atlantic 
States.  The  entire  series  of  new  mills  were  erected  and  completed 
during  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and 
brought  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  works  up  to  the  production 
of  six  hundred  and  forty  kegs  of  powder  per  day — at  which  rate  they 
have  been  constantly  run  with  slight  interruptions  until  the  present 
time.  It  became  necessary  to  use  steam  as  a motive  power  fora  portion 
of  the  new  mills;  and  two  steam  engines  are  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose— one  of  forty  and  the  other  of  one  hundred  and  forty  horse  power — • 
the  steam  for  which  is  generated  in  boilers  at  a distance  of  three  hun- 
dred feet  and  across  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  San  Lorenzo  River. 

The  company’s  mills  extend  over  an  area  of  nearly  two  hundred  acres, 
and  now  consist  of  two  pulverizing  mills,  two  mixing  mills,  five  sets  of 
wheel  mills,  two  press  mills,  a corning  mill,  two  glaze  mills,  two  drying 
houses  and  a packing  house.  Besides  these  there  is  a mill  for  drying 
and  grinding  saltpetre,  and  the  coal  and  refining  establishments  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  supply  the  works  with  those  articles.  In  connection 
with  their  works  also  is  their  keg  factory  and  cooper  shop,  where  all  the 
kegs  and  cases  for  packing  the  powder  are  made;  and  this  of  itself  is 
quite  an  extensive  concern,  requiring  for  its  operations  the  labor  of 
nearly  fifty  hands  in  that  branch  of  the  work  alone,  besides  the  employ- 
ment it  furnishes  to  parties  outside  the  works  to  supply  stave  timber, 
hoop  poles,  keg  heads,  etc.  They  have  also  extensive  storehouses,  both 
at  the  mills  and  at  their  wharf  in  Santa  Cruz,  for  storing  powder,  wood, 
coal,  sulphur,  graphite,  nitre,  and  their  manufactured  powder. 

The  company  was  incorporated  with  a capital  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars ; it  was  afterwards  increased  to  two  hundred  thousand,  and 
subsequently  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  they  have  spared 
no  expense  in  erecting  their  works  so  as  to  make  them  complete  in  all 
their  appointments  of  mills,  machinery  and  equipments,  and  they  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  most  approved  mills  of  our  own  or  any 
other  country. 

They  manufacture  all  the  various  kinds  of  mining,  blasting,  cannon, 
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musket,  sporting  and  Government  standard  powder,  and  they  have 
adopted  the  most  approved  styles  of  packing,  in  kegs  and  canister,  to 
make  their  powder  desirable  for  the  market. 

The  nitre  used  at  their  works  is  imported  by  the  company  direct  in 
ships  chartered  for  that  purpose,  and  landed  at  Santa  Cruz  ; and  the 
various  ramifications  of  their  business  extends  to  all  its  departments,  so 
that  nearly  everything  is  done  at  first  hands,  by  which  means  their 
pow'der  is  handed  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

The  manufacture  of  powder  on  this  coast  has  given  a great  impetus 
to  the  production  of  sulphur  in  California,  and  the  stimulus  it  has 
received  by  the  patronage  of  the  California  Powder  Works  has  been  one 
of  the  means  of  placing  it  on  a firm  footing 

It  has  ever  been  a settled  practice  of  the  company  to  employ  in  the 
powder  mills  none  but  first-class  men,  whose  habits  of  sobriety  and 
trustworthiness  could  be  relied  upon.  This  is  sound  policy,  as  to  these 
men,  in  a great  degree,  is  intrusted  the  constant  safety  of  the  entire 
property. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  founders  of  the  California  Powder  Works  to 
make  them  complete  in  all  their  details,  and  to  introduce  a firm  and 
steady  system  of  doing  their  business  which  should  relieve  the  consumer 
of  powder  from  the  damaging  fluctuations  of  the  market  and  the  grind- 
ing extortions  of  higti  prices  that  had  existed  from  time  to  time,  and 
materially  cramping  the  progress  of  the  mining  interests  of  the  whole 
Pacific  coast. 

This  they  have  accomplished,  and  many  mines  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  powder  are  used  have  been  opened  and  successfully  worked 
that  would  otherwise  have  remained  unproductive,  and  thus  has  the 
general  welfare  been  increased. 

J.  W.  WILLARD, 

For  the  Company. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  F.  FUGAZI. 

Sacramento,  September,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  award 
Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen  : Being  one  of  the  many  exhibitors  of  articles  at  the  late 
Fair,  I hereby  submit  for  your  examination  a few  compounds  manufac- 
tured by  myself,  namely  : Hair  dye,  Cologne  water,  hair  restorative, 
marrow  pomade,  etc.,  etc. 

By  a thorough  investigation  of  the  articles  in  question,  which  may  be 
seen  at  my  place  of  business,  “ K Street  Baths,”  you  can  determine  the 
merits  of  these  compounds  and  the  benefits  that  may  accrue  by  their 
introduction  into  general  use. 

I am  confident  that  my  hair  dye,  etc.,  would,  long  ere  this,  be  in  gen- 
eral use  throughout  the  State  were  I in  possession  of  the  necessary 
means  to  advertise,  as  you  are  well  aware  that  advertising  largely  has 
been  the  means  by  which  many  a worthless  article  has  made  a fortune 
for  its  inventor,  while  many  a better  one  has  been  cast  aside  for  want  of 
capital. 
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By  a little  encouragement  from  you,  gentlemen,  I may  be  enabled  to 
bring  my  compounds  into  general  use.  By  investigation  you  may  see 
that  I can  manufacture  a better  article  than  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Eastern  or  foreign  market,  and  I can  sell  it  considerably  cheaper.  Each 
dozen  bottles  sell  for  from  six  to  seven  .dollars,  on  which  there  is  a reve- 
nue tax  of  forty-eight  cents.  You  see  by  this,  gentlemen,  that  its  man- 
ufacture and  sale  (were  it  in  general  use)  would  be  no  small  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Government. 

I submit  for  your  consideration  a few  properties  of  my  hair  restorative  : 
This  elegant  preparation  for  the  hair  is  composed  of  purely  vegetable 
ingredients,  and  is  the  result  of  years  of  careful  research  and  study  and 
is  combined  upon  the  most  scientific  principles  of  chemistry.  It  allays 
all  itching  of  the  scalp,  rendering  the  brashest  hair  soft  and  glossy, 
causing  it  to  grow  rich  and  luxuriant,  and  is  a certain  remedy  for 
dandruff,  eruptions  on  the  head  and  dryness  of  the  hair,  and  prevents 
the  hair  falling,  requiring  but  two  or  three  applications.  “Warranted 
not  to  fail.” 

The  Oriental  oil  hair  dye  is  mostly  composed  of  vegetable  ingredients 
and  contains  no  injurious  substance  whatever.  In  all  cases  it  prevents 
the  hair  from  falling  off,  and  keeps  it  soft  and  gLssy.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  this  oil  dye  is  the  natural  color  it  produces  when  applied, 
changing  the  grayest  hair  or  whiskers  to  the  mos\  beautiful  black  or 
brown  in  from  two  to  three  applications.  Persons  are  not  compelled  to 
undergo  the  disagreeable  treatment  of  washing  and  scraping  the  hair  or 
whiskers  which  is  required  by  using  other  hair  dyes  ; it  is  only  necessary 
to  shake  the  bottle  and  apply  the  dye  carefully  with  a tooth-brush,  lift- 
ing the  hair  with  a comb;  two  applications  will  color  the  hair  brown, 
and  three  a beautiful  black,  twenty-four  hours  intervening  between  each 
application,  and  any  hair  oil  or  cosmetic  can  be  used  after  the  hair  or 
whiskers  are  colored  without  injuring  the  dye. 


PREMIUM. 


Premium  awarded  by  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  San  Francisco,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five: 


J.  F.  Fugazi,  who  exhibited  a very  large  and  fine  assortment  of  his 
own  manufacture.  The  Cologne  water,  hair  restorative,  marrow  pomade, 
hair  dye,  etc  , were  of  most  excellent  quality,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  imported  articles.  Analysis  made 
by  the  Committee  shows  the  hair  restorative  to  be  of  a harmless  nature, 
while  the  testimony  of  respective  parties  who  have  used  the  articles  bears 
witness  to  its  good  effect. 

Awarded  a silver  medal. 

DR.  L.  LANSZWEERT, 
ROYAL  FISKE, 

Committee. 


ANALYSIS. 


Assay  Office  Laboratory,  ) 

San  Francisco,  September  13th,  1865.  j 

The  result  of  an  analysis  made  of  J.  F.  Fugazi’s  hair  tonic  and  hair 
restorative  proves  that  they  contain  no  deleterious  substances,  that  the 
ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  compounds  are  of  vegeta- 
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ble  origin,  and  their  use  is  not  injurious  to  the  hair  and  are  valuable  for 
the  purposes  intended. 

DE.  L.  LANSZWEEBT, 
Chemist. 


PREMIUMS. 


From  the  San  Joaquin  Agricultural  Society,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-five : 


We  recommend  a special  premium  for  a fine  collection  of  perfumery 
and  cosmetics  manufactured  by  J.  F.  Fugazi,  in  San  Francisco. 

T.  B.  CHOATE, 

* HE.  NOECOM, 

HE.  BEOWN, 

HE.  SCHMIHT, 

Committee. 

You  will  also  find  in  the  reports  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  of  the 
Fair  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  that  the  first  premium  was 
awarded  to  me  for  the  best  quality  of  Cologne.  The  Committee  were  : 
H.  S.  Cutter,  H.  Kanary,  J.  H.  C.  Portman. 

At  the  State  Fairs  held  in  Sacramento  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,  my  compounds  have  received  premiums,  viz  : in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  a diploma;  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  a silver 
cup;  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  a silver  cup.  I have  not  the  re- 
ports with  me,  but  they  may  be  found  in  the  Secretary’s  office. 

In  conclusion,  I would  say,  gentlemen,  if  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tions are  not  sufficient  in  your  judgment  to  entitle  me  to  receive  a gold 
medal  for  my  invention,  the  compounds  are  at  all  times  at  your  disposal, 
or  at  the  disposal  of  any  chemist,  for  analysis. 

J.  F.  FUGrAZI. 


STATEMENT  OF  AHOLPII  MULLEE,  FUE  HEALEE. 

San  Francisco,  October  8th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals  : 

Gentlemen  : Having  arrived  in  this  country  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  my  customers,  I found 
that  there  was  a good  opening  for  furs,  and  I then  started  the  first  fur 
business  in  this  State,  for  which  I was  duly  awarded  the  first  premiums 
for  furs  exhibited  at  the  Fairs  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-four,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  and  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-seven.  I give  the  above  particulars  to  show 
reasons  why  I ask  for  the  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  merito- 
rious exhibition  in  the  Third  Hepartment. 

Although  it  may  look  impudent  to  praise  one’s  own  goods  too  high, 
the  furs  I exhibited  at  the  last  State  Fair  are  equal  to  any  workmanship 
done  in  the  cities  of  the  Eastern  States,  owing  to  my  experience  in 
this  one  line  of  business  since  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four  in  the  cit- 
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ies  of  Berlin,  Paris  and  London.  By  my  exhibitions  I have  shown  not 
only  what  this  State  produced  in  furs,  but  all  new  kinds  from  our  newly 
annexed  country,  the  former  Russian  Possessions. 

All  the  aforesaid  reasons  I hope  will  justify  my  demand,  and  should 
my  wish  be  complied  with  I would  appreciate  it  higher  than  the  most 
successful  operation  in  business. 

ADOLPH  MULLER. 


STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  LAKE,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  FOR 

BOOT  BLACKING. 

To  the  Committee  on  award  of  Gold  Medals : 

Gentlemen  : The  article  which  I exhibited  at  the  Fair  seems  of  but 
little  importance  compared  to  many  others  exhibited  in  the  same  depart- 
ment; and  while  my  claim  for  the  medal  of  the  Third  Department  may 
not  be  very  good,  yet  I claim  for  my  exhibition  a good  degree  of  merit. 
The  article  of  blacking  which  I exhibited,  and  which  I manufacture, 
combines  the  requisites  of  giving  the  leather  a very  fine  polish  and  pre- 
serves the  leather.  It  retains  the  most  brilliant  lustre,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  not  soil  the  finest  linen  when  rubbed  with  it.  The  regular 
Committee  gave  me  a special  premium  and  recommended  it  highly  for 
general  use. 

HENRY  LAKE. 


FOURTH  DEPARTMENT-AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


STATEMENT  OF  L.  PREYOST,  OF  SAN  JOSE,  FOR  SILK 

CULTURE. 

To  the  Committee  on  award  of  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Gentlemen  : I see  by  an  advertisement  in  the  Union  that  parties  com- 
peting for  the  gold  medals  are  required  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  a 
written  statement  of  their  claim  to  the  same.  I have  no  time  to  write 
at  present;  but  suppose  I had,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary.  I have 
already  written  the  “Silk  Growers’  Manual,”  to  which  I beg  leave  to 
refer  the  Committee.  I have  given  all  the  information  necessary  in 
regard  to  the  business  which  I represented  at  the  Fair,  both  by  writing 
and  by  example  in  feeding.  As  to  its  importance  to  the  best  interests 
of  California,  there  is  no  other  industry,  I am  satisfied,  that  can  come 
near  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  silk  culture  and  manufacture  is 
already  the  support  of  several  nations,  and  that  in  many  respects  it  is 
superior  to  any  domestic  employment  yet  discovered.  The  culture  is  the 
reality  of  free  labor  to  free  men,  providing  healthy  occupation,  social 
comforts,  refinement  and  personal  independence. 

L.  PREYOST. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ISIDOR  LANDSBERGER,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
FOR  THE  WINE  INTEREST. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  award  of  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society : 

Gentlemen  : I beg  to  present  to  your  consideration  this,  my  applica- 

tion, for  one  of  the  gold  medals  to  be  awarded  at  your  present  meeting 
to  exhibitors  at  the  late  State  Fair.  This  application  I make  in  behalf 
of  the  wine  interest,  destined  one  day  to  be  the  greatest  agricultural 
interest  of  the  State.  This  branch  I represented  at  the  late  Fair  with 
honor,  being  awardedfrfour  first  premiums  for  my  wines,  and  one  special 
premium  for  their  notable  superiority.  This  was  the  largest  number  of 
premiums  awarded  to  any  one  person  exhibiting  in  my  class.  It  is  after 
this  result  that  I respectfully  lay  before  you  my  claim  to  the  gold  medal, 
should  it  be  decerned  to  the  wine  producing  interest — and  to  this  it 
should  be  decerned.  This  mighty  resource  of  our  State  is  still  struggling 
for  a bare  existence  in  its  cradle;  it  needs  every  support  and  every 
encouragement;  but  when  once  its  existence  is  a conquered  fact,  it  will 
become  a source  of  untold  wealth  to  California.  More  than  any  other 
pursuit,  it  will  attract  emigration  to  our  shores,  and  will  feed  and  clothe 
the  thousands  that  flock  to  us. 

The  following  few  lines  will  show  what  we  have  already  done  in  this 
pursuit,  in  spite  of  our  want  of  knowledge  and  in  spite  of  prejudice  : 

According  to  reliable  statistics  there  are  now  planted  in  this  State 
twenty  million  Mission  vines,  and  about  two  million  imported  vines. 
Reduced  to  acres,  we  have  twenty  thousand  acres  Mission  vines,  and 
two  thousand  acres  imported  vines.  The  average  value  per  acre  is  three 
hundred  dollars  for  land  planted  with  Mission  vines,  and  six  hundred 
dollars  for  that  planted  in  imported  vines;  giving  for  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  Mission  vines,  six  million  dollars,  and  for  two  thousand  acres  of 
imported  vines,  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  a sum  of 
seven  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  To  tbia^hould  be  added 
improvements,  such  as  dwellings,  barns,  cellars,  casks, fmc.,  which  at  a 
moderate  estimate  would  be  at  least  half  of  the  above  sum,  or  three  mil- 
lion six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Of  the  twenty  million  vines  there  are  probably  bearing  twelve  millions, 
and  many  for  the  first  time.  These,  last  year,  produced  three  million 
gallons  of  wine,  that  can  be  valued  at  one  million  of  dollars.  This  sum 
must  go  to  the  rest  and  brings  us  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
wine  growing  in  California  : 


Twenty  thousand  acres,  Mission  vines, 

$6,000,000 

1,200,000 

3,600,000 

1,000,000 

Two  thousand  acres,  imnorted  vines.... 

Improvements,  dwellings,  etc 

One  crop  of  wine  (1866) 

Total 

$11,800,000 

And  this,  gentlemen,  is  the  toddling  infancy  of  this  agricultural  pur- 
suit. You  only  see  vines  planted  here  and  there.  What  will  it  not 
become  under  proper  encouragement?  The  steep  rugged  hills  which 
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now  are  covered  with  chaparral  will  be  clothed  in  the  green  of  vines, 
and  their  sides  be  dotted  with  prosperous  and  happy  homes. 

For  this  pursuit,  gentlemen,  I claim  the  gold  medal.  Our  wines  have 
already  found  favor  with  the  consumers  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  to 
Europe  I have  shipped  a number  of  pipes,  which  were  ordered  from 
there.  The  more  wine  we  raise  the  more  we  will  ship,  and  the  greater 
will  be  our  prosperity.  Our  wines  not  only  bear  shipment,  but  improve 
a hundred  fold  by  a sea  voyage;  it  changes  them  from  new  to  old,  mel- 
lows them  and  developes  their  pu^e,  delicate  flavor. 

Let  me  now  have  your  attention  to  an  enterprise  connected  with  that 
of  wine  growing,  namely,  the  production  of  sparkling  wine  from  our 
pure  native  wines.  Many  have,  since  thirteen^years,  gone  into  this 
branch  of  wine  making,  but  all  have  failed.  I am  the  first  and  only  one 
who  has  successfully  delivered  to  the  market  a good,  pure  wine,  spark- 
ling equally  as  much  if  not  more  than  the  imported  French  champagnes. 
And  this  1 have  done  in  a legitimate  way,  through  natural  fermentation 
in  the  bottle.  There  are  persons  who  have  duped  the  public  by  selling 
to  it  a vile  compound  whose  gas  was  generated  from  oil  of  vitriol  and 
marble  dust  and  forced  in  with  a soda  apparatus;  these  persons  have 
brought  into  the  worst  repute  the  California  sparkling  wines.  The 
liquid  they  make,  when  new,  foams,  but  never  sparkles;  and  even  its 
foam  holds  but  a couple  weeks,  and  the  wine  becomes  cloud}r  and  dull. 
These  unhealthy  liquids  never  bear  shipment,  and  are  a disgrace  to  the 
State. 

For  my  sparkling  California  I claim  the  acknowledgment  of  success. 
I have  sent  it  to  England,  New  York  and  Japan.  From  Japan  and 
England  I have  not  jret  heard,  but  it  arrived  in  New  York  in  perfect 
order,  was  diamond-bright,  and  sparkled  long  and  continuously.  Its 
taste  was  perfect. 

At  the  late  Fair,  of  two  premiums  given,  I received  the  first,  and  the 
same  at  the  San  Joaquin  Fair. 

Though  exceedingly  hazardous,  this  branch  of  wine  making  is  calcu- 
lated, more  than  any  other,  to  give  a stimulus  to  our  wine  interests^and 
encouragemei^ifeo  the  growth  of  superior  qualities. 

To  successful  produce  a sparkling  wine  the  wines  that  are  used  must 
be  the  purest  in  taste,  the  richest  in  flavor  and  the  finest  in  bouquet.  It 
is  owing  to  the  observance  of  these  facts  that  certain  brands  of  French 
champagnes  have  attained  their  reputation.  To  secure  wines  with  the 
above  qualities  I have  paid  seventy-five  cents  per  gallon,  while  I could 
have  obtained  ordinary  and  sound  wines  for  thirty  and  thirty-five  cents. 
The  encouragement  I thus  give  the  producer  is  marked,  direct  and  cer- 
tainly great. 

It  is  especially  to  encourage  me  in  this  enterprise  that  I apply  to  you 
for  a gold  medal. 

It  requires  a large  capital,  the  most  minute  care  and  immense  labor  to 
bring  it  to  a successful  end;  but,  once  attained,  the  wine  will  be  shipped 
to  every  part  of  the  globe  and  establish  for  California  an  enviable  repu- 
tation. One  by  one,  others  will  engage  in  the  enterprise,  and  through 
time  and  experience  also  become  successful.  But  I,  the  pioneer,  will 
have  to  smoothen  the  way  for  those  who  follow;  to  me  falls  the  hard 
task  of  re-establishing  a name  made  disreputable  bjr  the  vile  liquids  that 
have  been  palmed  upon  the  public  as  California  champagne.  It  will  be 
for  me  to  experiment,  for  me  to  fight  prejudice,  the  greatest  of  all  obsta- 
cles. When  all  this  is  accomplished  the  road  will  be  smooth  and  many 
will  follow.  If  to  attain  this  end  I am  upheld  by  our  prominent  men,  I 
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am  willing  that  others  shall  reap  with  me  what  I have  sown ; but  I 
must  be  upheld. 

The  interests  of  the  wine  merchant  and  wine  producer  are  harmoni- 
ous and  relative ; much  more  than  is  generally  supposed.  That  the  wine 
grower  may  be  prosperous  the  merchant  must  be  successful.  Whatever 
affects  one  wine  merchant  carries  its  influence,  for  good  or  bad,  over 
many  producers,  for  he  buys  not  from  one,  but  from  many.  It  is  through 
the  encouragement  from  the  merchant  that  the  producer  prospers,  and 
without  his  help  many  would  have  had  to  abandon  their  vineyards. 
Dealers  there  are  who  raise  their  own  wine  entirely;  but  any  distinction 
conferred  upon  them  would  be  only  a personal  benefit ; whereas,  the 
same  distinction  conferred  upon  a dealer  who  buys  his  wines  from  many 
vineyards  spreads  its  influence  for  good  to  many  producers.  To  this 
point  I would  particularly  draw  your  attention. 

There  is  a very  natural  consequence  arising  from  a dealer  producing 
his  own  wine,  which  is,  that  the  wine  he  raises  he  must  and  does  sell,  be 
it  better  or  worse.  Not  so  with  him  who  relies  entirely  upon  his  pur- 
chases; he  has  the  choice  from  many  vineyards,  and  only  selects  such 
as  please  him  in  quality. 

I come  now  and  seek  at  your  hands,  gentlemen,  a little  of  that  encour- 
agement that  I have  ever  given  the  wine  grower.  They  will  all  testify 
that  I had  no  secrets,  but  sowed  my  knowledge  broadcast  among  them, 
and  never  one  left  me  without  the  information  he  sought. 

Hoping  that  you  will  look  favorably  upon  the  reasons  I give  in  apply- 
ing for  a gold  medal,  I remain  respectfully,  gentlemen,  your  obedient 
servant, 

ISIDOE  LANDSBERGER. 


STATEMENT  OF  B.  N.  BUGBEY,  OF  SACRAMENTO  COUNTY, 
FOR  WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

To  the  Committee  to  award  the  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  exhibitor  of  wines  and  brandies  at 
the  Fair  in  September  last,  hereby  respectfully  presents  his  claim  for  the 
gold  medal  to  be  awarded  in  the  Fourth  Department. 

In  presenting  my  claim,  I respectfully  present  for  your  consideration 
the  following  grounds  on  which  said  claim  is  based : 

First — The  wines  exhibited  by  me  were  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape 
unadulterated.  The  same  is  true  with  the  brandy,  excepting  that  a 
small  amount  of  burned  sugar  was  used  to  give  it  the  desired  color;  with 
this  exception,  it  is  the  pure  distillation  from  foreign  grapes. 

Second — I claim  that  no  other  exhibitor  had  so  large  an  assortment  of 
wines,  nor  wines  possessing  that  high  aromatic  flavor,  delicacy,  mellow- 
ness and  fine  bouquet  and  body  so  necessary  for  marketable  wines. 

Third — That  the  manufacture  of  wines  and  brandies  is  in  its  infancy 
in  this  State.  That  from  the  very  favorable  character  of  our  soil  and 
climate  for  this  industry  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  prop- 
erly encouraged  it  will  at  no  distant  day  become  one  of,  if  not  the  leading 
agricultural  interest  of  California.  Especially  may  this  be  the  case  if 
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manufacturers  of  wine  shall  seek  for  use  the  best  variety  of  foreign 
grapes,  and  shall  keep  their  wines  and  brandies  pure  and  unadulterated. 
This,  I am  convinced,  must  be  done  by  wine  makers  as  a class,  if  they 
would  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the  best  brands  of 
foreign  wines  and  brandies  and  stop  the  importation  of  such  articles  for 
the  consumption  of  our  people. 

Such  is  the  policy  I am  and  have  been  pursuing,  for  the  credit  of  the 
State,  as  also  for  the  profits  of  my  business.  If  all  other  vine  growers 
and  wine  makers  will  pursue  the  same  course,  California  will  very  soon 
drive  from  her  markets  all  imported  wines  and  brandies,  and  we  will  re- 
tain in  our  midst  and  among  the  industrial  classes  the  millions  of  dollars 
+ that  are  now  annually  sent  abroad  to  enrich  the  foreign  trader  in  these 
articles. 

Fourth — While  other  exhibitors  of  extensive  assortments  of  wines  are 
mostly  wine  makers  only,  buying  either  the  grapes  or  the  must  from 
the  producer,  I raise  my  own  grapes  in  my  own  vineyard,  and  make  all 
my  own  wines  and  brandies  from  grapes  of  my  own  production — thus 
representing  every  department-of  this  valuable  industry,  and  illustrating 
what  may  successful^  be  done  by  every  vineyardist  in  the  State,  and 
showing  to  what  valuable  use  the  millions  of  acres  of  land  located  along 
our  foothills,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  end  of  our  State,  may  be 
devoted. 

I come,  then,  asking  the  award  of  the  medal  in  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Products,  as  the  real  and  sole  producer  of  the  articles  exhib- 
ited by  me;  and  I claim  especial  merit  from  this  fact  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  I am  a leader  in  the  utilization  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  in 
our  State,  valueless  for  most  any  other  agricultural  product,  and  yet 
more  valuable  for  vineyards  than  any  other  so  extensive  a region  in  the 
world.  The  experiment,  which  I have  made  an  eminently  successful 
one  may  be  followed  with  profit  to  himself  and  to  the  State  by  any  poor, 
industrious  and  enterprising  man  among  us,  or  that. may  come  among  us 
for  years  in  the  future.  It  shows  that  we  have  land  enough,  of  the  very 
best  quality  for  wine  making,  to  produce  all  the  wine  that  can  be  con- 
sumed in  the  world  for  a century  to  come,  and  to  give  profitable  employ- 
ment and  comfortable  homes  to  the  millions  of  half  paid  laborers  in  all 
the  wine  producing  countries  of  the  old  world.  They  have  but  to  come 
and  occupy  and  cultivate  it,  and  in  a few  years  they  will  be  more  inde- 
pendent and  happy  than  those  upon  whom  they  now  depend  for  their 
daily  labor  and  meagre  support  for  themselves  and  family. 

I conclusion,  I ask  the  Committee  to  give  the  foregoing  considerations 
a careful  thought,  and  if  they  believe  my  exhibition  worthy,  to  award  to 
it  the  medal  at  their  disposal. 

B.  N.  BUGBEY. 


STATEMENT  OF  M.  S.  KING,  OF  SACRAMENTO,  IN  FAYOR 
OF  CANNED  FRUITS. 

To  the  Committee  on  award  of  Gold  Medals : 

Gentlemen  : The  object  of  the  society  in  offering  a gold  medal  to  one 
of  the  most  worthy  exhibitors  in  each  department  is,  as  I understand  it, 
to  give  encouragement  to  such  productions  and  manufactures  as  will 
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most  advance  the  interests  of  the  State  in  those  respects.  In  presenting 
my  claim  for  the  medal  offered  for  the  Fourth  Division  I am  unable  to 
make  as  full  and  satisfactory  a statement  as  I would  like  to,  for  want  of 
proper  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  canned  fruits  consumed  in  this  State, 
Nevada  and  adjoining  Territories,  or  the  amount  imported  from  the 
Eastern  States  and  Europe.  But  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  twice,  perhaps  five  times,  as  much  consumed  as 
there  is  of  home  manufacture.  Thus  we  have  taken  from  the  State, 
annually,  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  fruits  which  could 
very  easily  be  canned  in  our  own  State.  And  as  this  State  is  so  very 
prolific  in  fruits,  it  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  some  means 
adopted  to  save  and  put  in  market  the  surplus  which,  if  not  sold  in  their 
proper  season,  will  perish.  1 propose  to  can  all  such  that  are  good,  and 
thus  give  encouragement  to  the  horticultural  interest  of  the  State. 
Small  as  my  business  is  comparatively,  I know  that  it  has  had  some 
influence  on  the  price  of  fruits.  Its  control  over  the  price  of  tomatoes 
this  year  has  been  more  marked  than  that  on  fruits,  but  the  general  re- 
sult is  the  same.  Early  this  season,  before  I commenced  canning,  toma- 
toes were  a drug  at  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  and  in  less  than 
two  weeks  after  I commenced  they  were  selling  in  market  at  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds.  The  result  was  that  I had  to 
stop  operating  on  them  until  I could  buy  them  plentifully  at  seventy-five 
cents  per  one  hundred  pounds.  Thus  prices  alternated  through  the 
season.  And  so  it  is  with  fruits — in  proportion  as  the  supply  is  to  the 
immediate  demand. 

As  to  how  well  I have  succeeded  in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  I 
hope  it  will  suffice  to  give  a brief  history  of  my  experience  in  this  de- 
partment : In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  I commenced  the  business, 
more  as  an  experiment  than  with  a fixed  purpose  to  prosecute  it.  But 
being  well  aware  that  if  I would  be  successful  I must  have  better  facilities 
for  making  cans  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  State,  for  that  purpose  I 
invented  and  made  a machine  which  I exhibited  in  the  State  Fair  of  that 
year,  and  for  which  I received  a framed  diploma.  Since  then  I have 
made  improvements  and  additions  to  my  machinery  which  enable  me  to 
make  cans  better  and  cheaper  than  they  can  be  without  such  machinery. 
The  first  year  I put  up  three  thousand  cans,  and  have  increased  the 
amount  each  year  until  last  year,  when  I had  eighteen  thousand,  and 
fell  far  short  of  having  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  This  year  I in- 
tended putting  up  thirty  thousand  cans,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
peaches  I only  got  twenty-five  thousand  filled,  which  amount  will  not 
near  supply  the  market  till  the  next  fruit  season.  Since  I commenced 
the  business  there  has  not  far  from  one  dozen  individuals  and  companies 
tried  it,  but  none  were  able  to  continue  it  successfully.  By  very  close 
attention  and  untiring  perseverance  I have  established  a business  and 
trade  which  may  be  increased  to  any  extent  proportionate  to  the  a mount 
of  fruit  raised  within  marketable  distance  of  this  place.  Now,  without 
any  disparagement  to  any  of  the  producers  or  manufacturers  enumer- 
ated in  the  Fourth  Department,  I think  there  are  none  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  horticultural  and  some  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State,  nor  are  there  any  more  essential  to  a full  development  of 
those  pursuits  than  thus  taking  care  of  their  surplus  products  and  add- 
ing to  their  value.  Nor  are  there  any  that  need  as  much  protection 
against  foreign  competition,  as  canned  fruits  are  sometimes  shipped  here 
so  abundantly  as  to  reduce  the  price  as  low  as  one  dollar  and  forty  cents 
per  dozen  for  tomatoes  and  three  dollars  for  peaches. 
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Since  the  first  of  April  this  year  (eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven) 
I have  worked  into  cans  one  hundred  and  four  boxes  plate  tin,  at  an 
average  cost  of  thirteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  box,  and  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  of  solder,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  I have  used  since 
the  first  of  August  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  peaches,  at  an  average 
cost  of  two.  cents  per  pound;  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  tomatoes,  at 
three  quarters  of  a cent  per  pound;  six  thousand  pounds  of  gage  plums, 
at  two  cents  per  pound;  four  thousand  quinces  and  pears,  at  two  and 
one  half  cents  per  pound;  two  thousand  blackberries,  at  twelve  and  one 
half  cents  per  pound.  When  I have  a full  supply  of  fruit  I work  twenty- 
five  hands.  This  season  is  the  first  that  1 have  made  any  jellies.  I 
have  made  one  hundred  dozen,  and  find  very  ready  sale  for  them.  The 
demand  for  my  canned  fruits  this  season  is  much  larger  than  it  has  ever 
been,  so  much  so  that  I am  not  able  to  paint,  label  and  case  them  fast 
enough  to  fill  my  orders.  I am  now  two  hundred  cases  behind  my 
orders. 

I have  given  as  full  a statement  of  my  business  as  I well  can  do,  and 
in  consideration  of  its  importance  and  the  progress  I have  made  in 
establishing  the  business  amidst  many  difficulties  I hop#e  you  will  con- 
clude to  award  the  medal  for  the  Fourth  Department  to  me. 


M.  S.  KING. 


STATEMENT  OF  D.  L.  PEEKINS,  OF  ALAMEDA,  FOE  GAEDEN 

SEEDS. 


To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen  : The  following  claim  for  the  gold  medal  for  agricultural 
products  by  me  is  most  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration  : 

I claim  that  I have  done  more  to  promote  the  interest  of  agriculture 
than  any  one  person  in  this  State.  For  the  past  ten  j^ears  all  my  time 
and  attention  has  been  given  to  the  raising  of  seeds  for  the  benefit  of 
its  people,  striving  to  get  the  best  of  seeds  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  by  so  doing  to  select  the  best  for  the  gardeners  and  farmers  to 
cultivate  for  the  market.  How  well  I have  succeeded  has  been  shown 
by  the  fine  display  of  vegetables  that  has  been  seen  in  our  markets  and 
at  the  various  Fairs  that  have  been  held  in  our  State.  The  immense 
size  of  our  vegetables  has  called  forth  from  those  that  have  visited  us 
expressions  of  wonder  and  surprise  through  the  press — has  given  to  our 
State  a character  for  agricultural  productions  that  no  other  State  can 
successfully  rival.  During  the  past  three  years  I have  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  different  parties  sent  to  quite  a number  of  the  Eastern  States 
collections  of  seeds  to  be  by  them  tested,  and  the  enterprise  has  given 
such  good  results  of  their  good  size  and  qualities  over  the  same  varie- 
ties formerly  grown  by  them  that  several  parties  ordered  seeds  direct 
from  me,  thus  showing  that  California  can  not  only  furnish  the  finest 
cereals  but  also  can  compete  with  the  world  for  garden  seeds.  During 
the  time  that  I have  been  producing  seeds  for  the  market  scarcely  a 
complaint  has  been  made  but  that  the  seeds  have  proved  just  as  they 
were  represented  by  the  label,  true  to  their  name.  There  is  no  State  in 
the  Union  so  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  seeds  as  California.  It  is 
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one  of  those  branches  of  industry  that 'cannot  be  tampered  with.  It 
is  a legitimate  branch  of  itself,  and  requires  great  care  and  attention. 
This  branch  of  industry  does  not  favor  one  individual,  but  thousands 
are  benefited  by  partaking  of  good  and  choice  vegetables.  During  the 
past  five  years  I have  sent  of  my  own  accord  the  products  of  my  labors 
to  the  far  distant  Empire  of  Japan,  China,  Sandwich  Islands,  Mexico 
and  to  Europe,  the  same  to  be  distributed;  and  the  results  of  the  same 
have  been  highly  favorable,  particularly  with  the  Islands,  as  from  this 
State  they  can  get  their  seeds  in  good  season  and  fresher  than  if  they 
had  to  send  to  the  Atlantic  States,  thus  giving  our  State  a preference. 
(Even  at  the  time  I am  writing  this — October — they  have  planted  seeds 
of  this  season’s  growth  grown  by  me.) 

During  the  past  two  years  I have,  in  order  to  test  the  products  of 
this  State,  interchanged  with  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. A full  collection  of  seeds  has  been  sent  by  that  Department  for 
me  to  propagate,  and  I have  sent  the  same  back  to  them,  so  that  they 
can  see  the  great  and  good  results  that  have  arisen  from  such  a course, 
and  for  them  to  replant  the  same  with  those  of  the  same  variety  grown 
by  them,  as  an  experiment  to  test  the  great  question  of  the  changing 
seeds,  climate  and  soils.  The  yield  of  the  growth  of  California  over  the 
Eastern  growth  varied  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  California,  in  size  and  quantity;  thus  showing  that  I have 
endeavored  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  agriculture  in  this  State,  and 
upon  this  basis  I claim  the  reward  of  the  gold  medal  at  the  hands  of 
your  Committee. 

It  is  well  known  that  my  collection  of  seeds  that  I sont  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  received  a great  deal  of  attention  at  the  time  they  were  on 
exhibition.  The  great  size  of  the  samples  created  much  surprise,  and 
being  desirous  that  France  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  products  of 
the  Golden  State  I made  a donation  of  the  same  to  the  Emperor  of 
France,  to  have  the  same  fully  tested  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  France,  feeling  confident  on  my  part  that  I should  be  justified  in  the 
course  I had  taken  as  a citizen  of  this  State. 

A still  larger  collection  of  seeds  will  be  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Eussia 
this  Fall,  including  not  only  seeds  but  $ full  and  choice  collection  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye  of  different  varieties,  buckwheat,  etc.  I do  this 
because  the  Eussian  Commissioner  at  Paris  was  so  desirous  of  getting 
my  collections  there. 

In  view  of  what  I have  thus  done,  upon  your  kind  judgment  I rest 
my  claim. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted  to  your  consideration. 


DANIEL  L.  PEEK1NS, 
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FIFTH  DEPARTMENT-HORTICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


STATEMENT  OF  B.  N BUGBEY. 

To  the  Committee  on  awards  of  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Gentlemen  : The  undersigned,  exhibitor  of  raisins  in  the  Fifth  Depart- 
ment of  the  late  State  Fair,  hereby  respectfully  presents  his  claim  to  the 
gold  medal  to  be  awarded  in  said  department. 

I claim  the  award  on  the  grounds  that  the  production  of  good  mer- 
chantable raisins  is  of  more  value  to  the  State  than  any  variety  or  vari- 
eties of  green  or  dried  fruits  or  nuts  exhibited  at  the  Fair  by  any  other 
one  exhibitor.  I furthermore  represent  that  I am  the  introducer  and  the 
pioneer  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  this  State,  or  in  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn. 

The  importation  of  raisins  into  the  State  of  California  during  the 
present  year  has  been  equal  to  thirty. thousand  whole  boxes  received 
direct  from  Malaga,  and  fully  half  that  quantity  from  the  Atlantic  ports, 
via  the  Isthmus  and  around  Cape  Horn.  The  aggregate  value  of  these 
forty-five  thousand  boxes,  at  four  dollars  per  box,  foots  up  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  paid  by  the  people  of  this  State  for  imported, 
raisins  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  The  growers 
of  raisins  in  California  may  not  only  supply  our  own  market,  but  they 
will  also  have  a market  in  the  Atlantic  States,  where  the  importations 
now  average  about  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually. 
The  consumption  of  this  article  of  dried  fruit  is  increasing  rapidly,  and 
the  superior  soil  and  climate  of  California  has  no  competitor  in  the  other 
portions  of  the  United  States  for  supplying  the  demand.  The  under- 
signed, having  been  the  pioneer  in  this  enterprise  of  making  raisins  in 
California  and  the  United  States,  has  succeeded  under  adverse  circum- 
stances in  producing  fruit  which  for  flavor,  tenderness  of  pulp,  seeds  and 
skin  compares  favorably  with  the  best  Malaga  fruit.  I have  made  about 
two  thousand  boxes  of  raisins  in  all  during  the  past  four  years,  which  is 
the  largest  quantity  made  by  any  one  person  in  the  State,  and  they  bore 
the  highest  reputation  of  any  in  the  market. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  is  simple,  and  as  follows:  The  grapes, 

when  thoroughly  ripe,  are  gathered  and  spread  on  tables  or  on  the 
ground,  exposed  to  the  sun  for  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  turning  once  or 
twice,  when  they  are  packed  in  boxes  for  market. 

The  foregoing  claim  is  respectfully  submitted. 


B.  N.  BUGBEY. 
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STATEMENT  OF  0.  W.  FEED,  OF  YOLO  COUNTY,  FOE  WASH- 
INGTON NUBSEKY. 

To  the  Committee  on  award  of  Gold  Medals  of  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Gentlemen  : Having  been  an  exhibitor  at  the  Fair  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society — receiving  the  first  premium  for  the  “ best  twenty  varie- 
ties of  apples”  and  for  the  “best  twenty  varieties  of  pears,”  and  being 
therefore  entitled  to  compete  for  the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  society, 
under  the  head  of  Horticulture — I make  the  following  statement  to  the 
Committee  appointed  to  award  the  medals : 

Emigrating  to  California  in  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  I 
brought  with  me  twenty  thousand  fruit  trees  and  about  fifteen  bushels 
of  tree  seed  to  plant.  About  ten  thousand  of  the  trees  were  seedlings 
and  ten  thousand  grafted — including  all  the  most  improved  varieties 
then  cultivated  in  the  best  and  most  extensive  nurseries  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  trees  I put  in  in  excellent  condition,  not  more  than  five 
per  cent,  failing  to  grow;  my  seed  were  all  planted  the  same  season  and 
germinated  successfully. 

The  following  year — eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six — I imported  about 
eighty  thousand  trees,  mostly  grafted,  and  twenty-five  bushels  of  seed. 
I then  commenced  planting  an  extensive  orchard  of  the  best  varieties  of 
fruit  for  market;  also,  an  orchard  of  specimen  varieties  to  enable  me,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  propagate  entirely  from  bearing  trees. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  nurserymen  in  California  to  disseminate 
many  trees  incorrectly  named  in  early  times,  and  we  still  see  the  effect 
of  it  in  fruits  on  exhibition  at  Fairs  and  in  the  market.  The  evil,  to  a 
great  extent,  has  been  unavoidable  in  consequence  of  having  had  to  rely 
on  nursery  trees  for  buds  and  scions.  • 

Eastern  nurserymen  are  not  always  infallible — are  liable  to  mistakes. 
Varieties  may  get  mixed  in  digging  and  packing — in  being  unpacked  and 
transplanted.  The  effect  of  a mistake  in  any  leading  variety  is  almost 
interminable.  A nurseryman  is  always  blamed  for  any  mistake  in  names 
whether  it  occurred  with  him  or  not.  To  avoid  mistakes,  I not  only  cut 
all  my  buds  and  scions  myself,  but  endeavor  to  cut  all  of  them  from 
bearing  trees.  I have  often  traveled  over  a hundred  miles  to  obtain 
buds  and  scions  from  bearing  trees  of  varieties  I wanted  and  knew  to  be 
correct. 

I continued  to  import  nursery  stock  that  could  not  be  propagated  with 
certainty  here  and  seeds;  also  all  new  varieties  brought  to  notice. 
From  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one 
— five  years — my  sales  of  nursery  trees  averaged  from  one  hundred  thou- 
sand to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually’,  and  I had  in- 
creased my  orchard  to  six  thousand  five  hundred  trees,  and  my  nursery 
to  two  hundred  thousand  trees  and  plants.  I could  have  done  much 
more  during  this  time,  but  that  I had  to  clear  and  fertilize  every  acre  of 
land  from  the  wildest  possible  condition  before  it  could  be  used  for  the 
cultivation  of  either  nursery  or  orchard. 

The  demand  for  trees  had  always  been  greater  than  I could  supply. 

In  the  Winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  came  the  disastrous  flood,  memorable  in  the  history 
of  California,  sweeping  away  and  destroying  the  accumulations  of  years 
of  industry.  My  own  losses  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  nursery 
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trees,  besides  a large  amount  of  nursery  stock  in  seed  beds,  shrubbery, 
and  over  four  thousand  orchard  trees.  I also  lost  a plantation  of 
twenty  thousand  cranberry  -and  five  thousand  blackberry  plants  by 
being  buried  with  sand. 

Yery  little  could  be  done  that  season,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three  I had  to  commence  almost  anew,  having  lost  two  thirds  of 
my  orchard  and  my  nursery  stock  being  badly  broken ; but  by  import- 
ing and  purchasing  from  eligible  nurseries  I was  enabled  to  fill  most  of 
my  orders  for  trees  and  replanted  the  greater  part  of  my  orchard. 

In  eighteen,  hundred  and  sixty-four  I had  a larger  stock  of  trees  than 
ever  before,  my  sales  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand and  planting  about  as  many  in  nursery;  also  adding  two  thousand 
trees  to  my  orchard.  I had  received  the  first  premium  from  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  best  nursery  in  the  State.  At  this  time  I 
had  in  my  nursery  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  varieties  of  fruit,  being 
nearly  all  that  were  cultivated  in  the  State,  particularly  of  apples  and 
pears. 

My  object  in  cultivating  so  many  varieties  was  not  to  disseminate 
them  all  to  any  great  extent,  but  to  prove  them  and  only  propagate 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  California.  Still  I have 
always  found  it  necessary  to  propagate  more  varieties  in  California  than 
are  cultivated  in  any  other  State,  from  the  fact  that  our  population  is 
made  up  from  every  section  of  the  country.  Varieties  were  in  demand 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  without  regard  to  their  adaptability 
to  California;  but  now,  through  the  efforts  of  enterprising  cultivators 
and  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society’s  Fairs, 
a knowledge  of  the  leading  and  meritorious  varieties  adapted  to  our 
soil  and  climate  have  become  generally  known,  and  the  best  and  most 
desirable  varieties  for  general  cultivation  are  reduced  to  comparatively 
few  in  number. 

I have  fruited  as  many  as  twenty  varieties  of  apples  and  several 
pears  the  present  season  that  may  be  considered  entirely  worthless. 

During  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-six  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  I propagated  over 
one  hundred  thousand  trees  annually,  and  at  the  present  time  have 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  trees  in  nursery,  and  in  my 
orchard  have  five  thousand  five  hundred  pear  trees,  over  five  thousand 
peach,  three  thousand  apple,  one  thousand  plum,  six  hundred  cherry, 
five  hundred  apricot,  one  hundred  nectarine,  two  hundred  quince,  one 
hundred  fig,  fifty  almond,  and  seven  thousand  grapevines  in  vineyard 
of  raisin  and  table  varieties. 

I shall  increase  my  orchard  to  about  thirty  thousand  trees  and  vines 
and  plant  over  one  million  trees  in  nursery  the  present  season. 

Probably  there  is  no  other  country  possessing  natural  advantages  for 
horticulture  equal  to  those  of  California;  her  soil  and  climate  are 
unequalled  for  the  production  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  Combining  the 
advantages  of  a temperate  and  tropical  climate,  a greater  variety  of 
fruit  is  here  grown  to  perfection  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  horticultural  developments  of  California  are  not  only  the 
pride  of  the  country  but  have  given  every  class  of  society  an  abundance 
of  the  greatest  and  most  healthful  of  luxuries.  There  is  perhaps  no 
interest  possessing  more  general  attraction  or  that  has  added  more  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  State  than  her  horticultural  enterprises. 
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The  skill  and  industry  of  cultivators  combined  with  her  natural 
resources  have  enabled  California  to  surpass  every  other  State  in  the 
quality,  abundance  and  cheapness  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  fruit  culti- 
vated in  a temperate  climate. 

C.  W.  HEED. 


SIXTH  DEPARTMENT-FINE  ARTS. 


STATEMENT  OF  MES.  MAEY  A.  IIALL,  OF  CALAYEEAS 
COUNTY,  FOE  CEAYON  LEA  WINGS  FEOM  NATUEE  AND 
A POEM. 

To  the  Committee  on  award  of  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Gentlemen  : In  the  particular  branch  of  fine  arts  in  which  I exhibited 
I had  no  competitor.  The  question  with  the  Committee  must  therefore 
be  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  particular  branches  on  exhibition, 
and  the  peculiar  excellence  or  merit  of  each.  One  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters in  modern  art  declared  drawing  to  be  the  first,  best  and  only  prep- 
aration for  painting.  Drawing  cannot  therefore  be  in  itself  an  inferior 
art,  and  a first-class  drawing  must  be  superior  to  a second-class  painting. 
By  first-class  drawing  I mean  one  that  is  taken  from  nature  and  is  truth- 
ful in  representation  and  skillful  in  execution.  By  second-class  painting 
I mean  a picture  copied  either  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  work  of 
another  artist,  from  photographs,  or  untruthful  or  faulty  in  manipu- 
lation. 

Photography  primarily  and  more  properly  belongs  to  mechanics,  and 
has  only  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a fine  art  through  the  skillful 
retouching  by  the  hand  of  the  artist. 

The  best  picture  is  a truthful  and  pleasing  copy  of  nature,  as  seen  by 
the  eye  and  skillfully  executed  by  the  hand,  without  the  assistance  of 
machinery.  This,  and  this  alone,  constitutes  true  art  in  this  branch  of 
the’fine  arts.  Beyond  a few  technicalities  in  the  commencement,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  pursuit  and  development  of  true  art  that  can  be  com- 
municated. An  artist  can  no  more  be  invaded  in  what  he  originates 
than  a man  appropriate  the  personalities  of  another.  The  difference 
between  art  and  mechanics  is  simply  this  : that  while  art  can  be  learned 
it  can  never  be  taught;  but  skill  in  mechanics  can  be  communicated  or 
imparted  by  experts  in  their  respective  branches.  Though  art  is  the 
perfection  and  sublimation  of  labor,  it  is  no  less  the  flower  and  fruit  of 
an  inborn  love  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  implanted  by  the  Cre- 
ator— that  spark  of  nature’s  fire  inspiring  and  directing  every  effort, 
so  that  in  proportion  as  genius  is  of  a high  or  low  order,  and  is  sustained 
by  the  appliances  of  civilization,  will  be  the  excellence  of  its  fruit. 

Neither  can  art  be  localized,  for  everywhere  is  the  artist’s  field,  every- 
where the  artist’s  home.  But  perhaps  this  should  be  affirmed  with  a 
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qualification.  We  should  rather  say,  the  field  of  art  is  where  it  is  sus- 
tained, the  home  of  genius  where  it  is  appreciated.  In  fact,  to  appreci- 
ate is  in  some  degree  to  possess  it.  The  songs,  pictures  and  statues  of 
a people  are  the  unmistakable  outcroppings  of  their  moral  and  intellect- 
ual status. 

The  question  is  not  what  songs,  pictures  or  statues  artists  are  able  to 
produce,  but  what  songs  are  re-echoed  by  the  voice;  what  pictures  or 
statues  are  recognized  as  true  representations  by  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  a reflective  power  in  art  on  a people,  and 
vice  versa.  It  follows  that  there  are  mutual  responsibilities  and  mutual 
duties  to  be  performed  in  order  to  advance  the  good  of  both  and  elevate 
the  standard  of  what  was  doubtless  intended  to  embellish  every  walk  of 
civilized  life. 

While  the  artist  should  pursue  the  theme,  portray  the  picture  or 
realize  the  statue  that  addresses  itself  to  the  noblest  sentiment  of  human- 
ity, the  liberal  munificence,  the  generous  sustaining,  the  cordial  recog- 
nition and  appreciation  of  those  for  whose  best  good  the  true  artist 
labors  should  be  accorded,  that  he  have  no  temptation  to  degrade  or 
prostitute  his  powers  by  employing  them  on  ignoble  or  unworthy  sub- 
jects. The  pencil  as  employed  to  illustrate  the  correct  literature  of  the 
day  is  too  much  infected  with  what  is  termed  slang,  in  language,  and  the 
tendency  of  someif  not  all  of  our  most  esteemed  periodicals  is,  in  this 
matter,  to  vitiate  ffte  public  taste.. 

This  idea  may  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  by  comparing  them  with 
some  foreign  publications  of  a similar  character  ; for  example,  the  London 
Illustrated  News,  whose  exquisite  published  delineations  of  natural  and 
cultivated  scenery  and  copies  of  art  make  our  most  popular  newspaper 
pictures  appear  as  the  merest  trash. 

Said  an  eminently  successful  man  of  this  State,  “ Success  means  money 
It  means  this  and  far  more  to  those  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  appointed 
monitors  and  interpreters  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

In  the  self-denials  and  privations,  the  arduous  labors  and  tedious 
waitings  involved  in  and  attending  a life  devoted  to  art,  no  award  is  so 
sweet  as  the  conviction  that  one  has  not  labored  in  vain,  but  that  one’s 
best  efforts  are  appreciated  by  our  peers,  the  people  and  the  great  Mas- 
ter of  ceremonies. 

With  reference  to  the  poem  I had  the  honor  to  read  before  your  valu- 
able society,  I will  only  say,  if  the  Committee  find  it  to  be  a truthful 
exposition  of  facts,  in  faultless  measure  and  agreeable  rhyme,  the  moral 
of  it  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  for  the  encouragement  of  which 
your  society  was  instituted,  and  if  the  Committee  find  it  a creditable 
answer  to  their  call  for  an  essay  on  the  resources  of  California  and  the 
means  for  their  development,  they  will  doubtless  award  me  a recogni- 
tion in  proportion  to  its  merit. 

Should  I be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  gold  medal  for  the  Sixth  De- 
partment, it  will  be  most  thankfully  received  and  will  stimulate  me  to 
renewed  exertions  to  merit  the  approbation  of  all  true  lovers  of  art. 


MARY  A.  HALL. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  A.  TODD  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sacramento,  September  25th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  on  awarding  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society : 

Gentlemen  : In  accordance  with  your  request,  as  appears  by  adver- 
tisement in  the  Sacramento  Daily  Union,  that  parties  wishing  to  com- 
pete for  the  gold  medal  prize  offered  by  the  society  as  a reward  for  works 
of  merit  exhibited  should  present  a statement  in  writing  in  reference  to 
the  same,  I beg  most  respectfully  to  say  : 

The  photographs  exhibited  by  myself,  though  not  as  numerous  in  vari- 
ety, exceeded  that  of  any  others,  comprising  nearly  every  specimen 
known  to  the  art  Plain  life-size  photographs,  just  as  they  were  pro- 
duced by  the  camera,  showing  no  trace  of  deposit  on  the  deepest  shad- 
ows, and  at  the  same  time  presenting  remarkable  clearness  in  the  most 
prominent  parts  of  the  figure. 

Those  in  colors — for  truthfulness  to  nature,  softness  and  harmony  of 
effect — constituting  portraits  of  the  subject  in  every  sense  of  the  word; 
and  those  retouched  with  India  ink,  to  soften  the  general  hardness  of 
outline  and  deepen  the  shadows,  whereby  the  whole  figure  is  brought 
into  true  relief,  at  the  same  time  adding  animation  to  the  expression  and 
presenting  a likeness  of  the  several  individuals  that  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 

For  the  landscape  photographs  I exhibited,  more  particularly  do  I 
claim  a pre-eminent  position  for  clearness  in  detail,  various  depths  of 
shade  and  shadow,  correct  proportion  in  perspective  and  in  distance, 
showing  remarkably  plain  mountains  one  hundred  miles  away. 

All  the  photographs  I exhibited,  both  plain  and  retouched,  are  my  own 
individual  production,  having  received  no  assistance  from  any  source 
whatever,  and  my  entire  display — twenty-three  pictures — was  never 
before  exhibited. 

In  addition,  I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  all  countries — Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States — 
it  is  customary  with  photographers  to  object  (in  consequence  of  their 
inability  to  produce,  photographically,  white,  blue  and  other  highly 
reflective  colors)  to  sit  persons  for  portraits  unless  they  were  purposely 
attired  for  the  occasion.  Nevertheless,  I have  presented  to  the  kind 
observation  of  all,  photographs  in  great  variety  of  costume,  color,  etc.; 
such,  indeed,  as  is  daily  worn  in  the  City  of  Sacramento  in  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year.  Negatives  of  several  of  the  large  photographs  I 
exhibited  were  obtained  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  one  hundred 
degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  glass  room;  and  every  solution  I had  in  use 
was  equally  warm,  as  I used  no  artificial  means  to  keep  them  cool. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 


JOHN  A.  TODD. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  SHEW,  FOE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

San  Francisco,  October  15th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  on-  award  of  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen  : Absence  from  the  city  has  prevented  me  from  compiling 
any  statistics  relative  to  my  exhibition  at  the  late  State  Fair.  It  would 
be  a work  of  months  to  accumulate  statistics  in  the  photographic  busi- 
ness that  would  be  of  use  for  publication  by  the  Committee  who  are  to 
award  the  gold  medals.  Our  business  has  risen  from  the  small  daguer- 
reotype to  its  present  condition,  where  works  of  art  are  produced  with 
the  camera  obscura  and  the  pencil  of  our  artist  that  have  never  been 
equalled.  Some  of  these  were  in  our  collection  at  the  late  State  Fair. 

As  a contestant  for  the  gold  medal,  I claim  it  on  the  ground,  particu- 
larly, for  photographic  painting.  A photograph  in  itself  is  as  near  per- 
fection as  mechanical  skill  can  produce,  and  can  justly  be  ranked  amongst 
works  of  art.  It  hardly  admits  of  any  doubt  that  only  talent  and  a 
thorough  education  in  fine  arts  can  attempt  to  improve  a photograph. 
The  real  merit  of  photograph  painting  consists  in  (and  1 claim  as  a superi- 
ority over  others)  the  rendering  of  a photograph  not  as  simply  given  by 
the  operator  through  the  camera,  but  as  an  entirely  changed  picture,  rep- 
resenting a water  color  painting  with  all  the  transparent  tints  of  life,  and 
perfect  modelling — changing  the  expression  to  any  one  desired,  without 
losing  the  likeness.  The  same  that  can  be  said  of  any  good  painting 
must  be  admitted  in  a well  painted  photograph,  with  the  advantage  of 
the  delineations  of  the  camera  for  an  outline.  Professor  Kock,  the 
artist  employed  in  my  establishment,  is  well  known  in  all  our  Eastern 
cities,  and  since  he  has  been  in  California  has  given  sufficient  proof  of 
his  abilities  in  oil  painting.  It  is  his  work  on  our  excellent  photographs 
on  which  we  base  our  claim  for  that  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  Fine 
Arts  Department,  and  I think  I can  with  confidence  submit  my  claim  to 
your  Committee. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

WILLIAM  SHEW. 


STATEMENT  OF  NORTON  BUSH,  FOR  PAINTINGS. 

San  Francisco,  October  12th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  on  awarding  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen:  Notice  having  been  given  that  those  claiming  prizes 
must  do  so  prior  to  the  seventeenth  instant,  and  give  reasons  for  the 
same,  I beg  leave  respectfully  to  claim  the  medal  awarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts,  on  the  grounds  : 

First — That  I produced  the  best  painting,  for  which  I received  the  first 
premium. 

Second — I exhibited  the  best  painting  of  California  scenery,  for  which 
I was  awarded  the  first  premium.  ' 

Third — I had  the  best  collection  of  paintings,  for  which  I likewise 
received  the  first  premium. 
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On  these  grounds  I base  my  claim,  and  submit  the  case  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee. 

Respectfully  yours,  NORTON  BUSH. 


STATEMENT  OF  A.  B.  BOWERS,  FOR  A MAP  OE  SONOMA 

COUNTY. 

Petaluma,  October  22d,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  on  award  of  Gold  Medal  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen  : I am  informed  that  the  State  Agricultural  Society  purpose 
awarding  a gold  medal  to  the  most  meritorious  article  on  exhibition 
at  the  late  State  Fair,  in  each  of  the  six  departments. 

Classed  among  the  fine  arts  was  a map  of  Sonoma  County,  to  which 
was  awarded  a diploma.  The  first  edition  of  this  map  cost  the  author 
thirteen  thousand-five  hundred  dollars  in  cash  and  over  five  years  labor, 
and  he  is  now  publishing  a new  edition,  which,  with  the  additions  and 
corrections,  will  cost  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  over  the  estimate. 

A copy  of  the  second  edition  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Union.  It  is  highly  complimented  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  best  county  map  ever  published  in  America.  It 
was  made  and  published  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  author,  and 
entails  upon  him  a loss  of  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  He  expected, 
at  first,  that  the  cash  outlay  wTould  come  back  to  him,  but  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  income  from  the  map  would  fall  far  short  of  the  cash 
expenditures,  but  for  reasons  wffiich  can  be  inferred  from  the  accompany- 
ing pamphlet,  he  prosecuted  the  worl^  to  its  completion,  regardless  of 
the  loss  incurred  by  so  doing.  He  sends  with  this,  in  pamphlet  form,  a 
history  of  the  whole  matter. 

It  is  believed  that  a work  of  so  much  value,  prosecuted  under  great 
disadvantages  for  thirteen  years,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  de- 
voted to  the  making  of  money  to  be  applied  to  the  completion  and  pub- 
lication of  the  map  or  to  labor  on  the  map  itself,  must  be  considered  as 
more  meritorious,  by  far,  than  any  merely  ornamental  article,  however 
artistic.  The  author  hopes  that  the  society  will  accord  to  his  work  that 
consideration  to  which  those  familiar  with  the  county  and  the  map  think 
it  Fairly  entitled,  and  which  would  be  to  him  a source  of  life-long  satis- 
faction. 

* A.  B.  BOWERS. 


STATEMENT  OF  L.  K.  HAMMER,  FOR  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS. 

Sacramento,  October  20th,  1867. 

7b  the  Committee  on  award  of  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen  : I am  a competitor  for  the  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to 
the  most  meritorious  exhibition  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  at  the 
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late  State  Fair,  and  therefore  make  the  following  statement : The  exhi- 

bition which  I had  the  honor  to  make  consisted  of  the  following  musical 
instruments,  viz : Chickering’s  grand  piano,  Chickering’s  square  piano, 
Mason  & Hamlin’s  large  organ,  one  melodeon,  one  set  brass  instruments, 
a clarionet,  a violin — all  of  which  were  awarded  first  or  special  pre- 
miums, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  eighty-five  dollars.  My  principal 
competitors  for  the  medals  exhibited  paintings,  drawings,  photograps, 
marble  works  and  essays.  The  decision  of  the  Committee  will  there- 
fore involve  a discussion  as  to  the  relative  general  merits  of  these  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  fine  arts;  and  then,  having  come  to  a conclusion 
upon  this  question,  the  next  may  be  as  to  which  competitor  most  credi- 
tably represented  the  particular  branch  of  the  fine  arts  in  which  he  was 
an  exhibitor.  To  decide  the  former  of  these  propositions,  it  seems  to 
me,  needs  but  a moment’s  reflection.  The  faculty  for  music  is  nfle  of  the 
noblest  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  This  faculty  well  cultivated  tends 
to  bring  into  exercise  the  noblest  faculties  of  an  individual  and  renders 
him  more  happy  and  contented,  and  puts  him  on  better  and  more  socia- 
ble terms  with  those  into  whose  company  circumstances  may  place  him. 
As  with  an  individual  so  with  all  mankind.  Hence,  in  the  education  of 
our  youth,  all  enlightened  educators  recommend  that  music  be  by  no 
means  omitted,  and  in  all  our  most  approved  837-stems  of  education 
and  schools,  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  as  regularl}T  taught 
and  required  now  as  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  and,  like  these  arts, 
it  is  taught  to  all  classes  of  students.  As  a fine  art,  music  holds  no  infe- 
rior position,  but,  bjr  the  great  masters,  has  generally  been  conceded  to 
rank  first.  In  the  production  of  instrumental  music,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  highest  and  noblest  attributes  of  pure  art,  as  well  as  to  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  execution  of  mechanical  art.  Indeed,  the  faculty  of 
music  may  well  be  classed,  as  it  really  is,  among  the  highest  and  most 
godlike  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  and  is  most  appropriate^  brought 
into  requisition  by  all  nations  in  the  worship  and  praise  of  their  God. 
Whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  belief  of  the  different  classes  of  heathens 
as  to  the  attributes  of  the  gods  {hey  worship,  or  whatever  distinctions 
the  different  Christian  denominations  may  have  adopted  in  their  views 
of  a Supreme  Being  or  of  the  most  acceptable  mode  of  worshipping  Him, 
all  agree  that  music  in  some  form  is  acceptable  and  efficacious. 

The  stars  are  said  to  have  “sang  together  in  the  heavens,”  and  in  this 
they  gave  positive  evidence  of  the  completion,  accord  and  harmony  of 
the  great  works  of  the  Creator  when  fresh  -from  His  hands.  The  “ music 
of  the  universe”  is  the  highest  evidence  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
Creator,  and  so  music  created  by  man  is  most  indicative  of  his  high  and 
divine  origin  and  destiny.  Enough  has  been  said  to  place  music  whfre 
it  properly  belongs — in  the  front  rank  of  the  fine  arts — and  it  only 
remains  to  show  that  my  exhibition  in  this  particular  branch  thereof 
was  meritorious.  Most  prominent  among  the  many  musical  instruments 
presented  b}7  me  were  two  first-class  Chickering  pianos.  In  exhibiting 
these  celebrated  pianos  I acted  as  the  agent  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
therefore  it  is  proper  that  the  Committee  should  give  to  the  exhibition 
the  same  consideration  and  the  same  place  as  to  merit  as  if  it  had  been 
made  by  the  Chickerings  themselves.  In  this  view  it  becomes  me  to 
speak  and  the  Committee  to  consider  some  of  the  facts  connected  with 
their  invention  and  manufacture. 

Chickering  is  the  inventor  of  the  iron  frame  used  in  all  pianos  at  the 
present  day,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a first-class  medal  at  the  World’s 
Fair  at  London  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  some  sixty  med- 
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als  from  various  State  and  National  Fairs  since  that  time.  He  also 
received  a gold  medal  awarded  by  the  jury  at  the  Universal  Exposition 
at  Paris  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  to  which  the  Emperor 
added  as  a mark  df  his  especial  and  personal  approval  the  high  distinc- 
tion of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Mr.  Chickering  is  also  the  inventor  of  the 
circular  scale  now  so  generally  used. 

The  factory  for  the  manufactory  of  Chickering’s  pianos  was  estab- 
lished in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  is  the  oldest  piano  fac- 
tory in  America.  It  is  strictly  and  wholly  an  American  institution,  and 
as  such  has  contributed  more — and  I say  it  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion— to  the  formation  and  cultivation  of  a correct  taste  for  music  in  the 
United  States  and  in  California  than  any  other  similar  establishment  in 
the  world.  It  gives  constant  and  remunerative  employment  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  persons,  and  makes  from  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred to  three  thousand  pianos  annually. 

In  addition  to  an  exhibition  of  the  instruments  themselves,  the  under- 
signed, at  great  expense,  procured  the  attendance  of  the  best  musical 
talent  in  the  State,  and  at  intervals  during  the  continuance  of  the  Fair 
entertained  the  audience  with  music  equal  to  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
presented  at  the  first  musical  entertainments  of  the  world. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts  the  undersigned  asks  the  award  of  the 
gold  medal  for  the  Sixth  Department.  « 

L.  K.  HAMMED. 


STATEMENT  OF  AITKEN  & CO.,  FOE  MAEBLE  WOEKS. 

Sacramento,  November  1st,' *1867. 

do  the  Committee  on  awards  of  Gold  Medals  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society : 

Gentlemen  : We,  the  undersigned,  claim  that  we  are  entitled  to  the 
award  of  the  gold  medal  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  in  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts. 

First — Because  we  had  the  best  exhibit  of  statuary  (the  highest  class 
of  fine  arts)  produced  from  California  marble. 

Second — Because  we  have  labored  almost  exclusively  for  the  last 
eleven  years  to  develope  California  products,  and  have  finally  succeeded 
in  producing  a quality  of  marble  that  has  no  superior  in  this  country  or 
Europe,  it  being  more  free  from  flint  or  iron,  finer  and  rpore  compact, 
stronger  and  capable  of  more  “relief”  than  either  Italian  or  Vermont. 

Third — By  such  development  we  will  in  time  save  more  money  to 
California  than  any  other  branch  of  fine  arts. 

Fourth — That  in  bringing  about  this  result  we  have  been  unaided  by 
any  except  our  own  labor  and  the  acknowledged  worth  of  the  material 
produced,  and  we  have  tlms  far  overcome  all  discouragements  naturally 
attendant  on  all  new  enterprises  in  new  countries. 

Fifth — We  are  supplying  not  only  our  own  State  but  Oregon  with 
marble,  and  we  hope  to  extend  the  demand  for  California  marble  until 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast  and  “ islands  of  the  sea”  shall  pay  tribute  to 
the  general  wealth  of  our  State,  besides  giving  employment  to  hundreds 
of  our  own  people. 
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The  importance  of  the  development  of  our  marble  quarries  can  scarcely 
be  realized,  except  by  persons  who  have  paid  some  attention  to  this 
particular  branch  of  industry.  The  development  of  quarries  of  equal 
quality  within  the  same  distance  from  New  York  that  these  are  from 
San  Francisco  would  add  millions  to  the  real  wealth  of  that  State,  and 
it  only  requires  time  to  produce  the  same  results  here. 

We  have  this  Spring  and  Summer  erected  a mill  in  place. of  the  one 
burned  down  last  year,  with  four  gangs  of  saws,  which  we  are  running 
to  their  full  capacity  night  and  day,  producing  about  forty  tons  per 
month,  with  capacity  of  increasing  to  almost  any  extent  as  the  demand 
increases. 

Hoping  to  receive  a favorable  consideration,  we  submit  the  matter  to 
your  decision. 

Respectfully, 

AITKEN  & CO. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  C.  DEVINE  & BROTHER,  FOR  MARBLE 

WORKS. 

Sacramento,  October  29th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  on  award  of  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen:  We  claim  the  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  in  the  Sixth 
Department  for  our  exhibition  of  marble  works,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

First— We  had  the  best  and  finest  collection  of  marble  works  on  exhi- 
bition— so  decided  by  a Committee  of  competent  architects  and  artisans, 
who  awarded  us  the  first  premium  offered  by  the  society  for  such  works. 

Second — We  claim  that  our  exhibition  comprised  the  finest  and  most 
elaborate  workmanship  ever  executed  on  the  Pacific  coast;  and  in  this 
position  we  are  sustained  by  many  good  judges. 

Third — For  mechanical  skill  and  art  combined  in  the  most  modern 
and  approved  design,  and  most  perfect  proportion  of  every  piece,  exhib- 
ited by  us. 

Fourth — For  the  beautiful  figure-head  sculpture,  in  our  native  Vermont 
marble,  as  fine  in  every  particular  as  the*  best  Italian  statuary  marble. 

Fifth — We  claim  the  medal  for  the  reason  that  we  went  to  great  ex- 
pense to  obtain  the  material  to  make  the  exhibition  and  in  extra  labor 
upon  it,  that  the  exhibition  in  our  department  of  industry  might  be 
creditably  represented  at  the  Fair  of  the  society. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 


J.  C.  DEVINE  & BROTHER. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  M.  1IAYNIE,  FOE  ESSAYS  ON 
SILK  AND  HOP  CULTUKE. 

Sacramento,  October  30th,  1867. 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Gentlemen:  Being  desirous  of  competing  for  the  gold  medal  offered 
by  the  society  in  the  Sixth  Department  under  the  head  of  Fine  Arts,  I 
herewith  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
make  the  awards  the  following  propositions,  upon  which  I 'base  my 
claim : 

essay  on  hop  culture. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  practical  minds  that  to  bring  any 
great  branch  of  industry  prominently  and  successfully  before  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  State,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Atlantic  States 
and  Europe,  we  must  furnish  them  with  correct  practical  knowledge 
pertaining  to  those  industries,  as  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
California. 

If  it  is  true  that  knowledge  is  power  when  applied  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  it  is  most  pre-eminently  so  when  applied  to  the  successful 
development  of  the  different  branches  of  agriculture  in  this  State.  To 
originate  this  knowledge  in  this  great  State  we  must  plant  and  experi- 
ment from  year  to  year,  noticing  the  errors  and  mistakes  made  this 
year  and  guard  against  them  the  next,  until  finally  we  shall  have 
arranged  our  system  of  cultivation  and  management  until  we  obtain 
the  best  possible  results.  Then,  if  we  wish  to  benefit  our  race,  and  see 
our  noble  State  speedily  and  surely  moving  forward  to  take  her  place 
at  the  head  of  the  great  sisterhood  of  States  composing  our  glorious  and 
common  country,  we  will  be  willing  to  communicate  our  knowledge  in 
such  a way  that  not  only  the  people  of  this  State  but  the  people  of  the 
Atlantic  States  and  Europe  will  see  the  advantage  that  will  accrue  to 
them  by  emigrating  to  this  most  highly-favored  land. 

I beg  leave  to  refer  the  Committee  to  my  essay  on  hop  culture  read 
at  the  Fair,  and  note  if  it  will  not  bear  me  out  in  the  following 
propositions : 

First — That  I have  shown  in  a clear  and  practical  manner  the  great 
advantage  of  hop  growing  in  California. 

Second — That  parties  wishing  to  embark  in  the  business  can  do  so 
with  a reasonable  prospect  of  pecuniary  success. 

Third — That  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  practical  results  in  hop 
growing  that  a very  large  quantity  of  land  lying  along  the  rivers  of  the 
interior  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
hop,  thereby  increasing  the  value  of  those  lands  very  materially. 

Fourth — Having  made  public  the  results  of  my  labor  and  experience, 
so  that  a powerful  inducement  is  offered  to  parties  to  emigrate  from 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States  to  engage  in  hop  culture  as  one  of  the 
important  agricultural  staples  of  the  State. 

Fifth — Having  demonstrated  the  great  advantage  of  hop  culture, 
thereby  securing  it  the  prominence  it  deserves  among  our  agricultural 
population  and  in  turn  incite  our  brewers  to  compete  with  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  in  exporting,  with  profit,  ale  and  porter  to  the  vast 
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markets  that  exist  in  foreign  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  and  also 
in  the  China  Sea,  and  which,  from  their  geographical  position,  should  be 
supplied  with  malt  liquor  from  this  State. 

Sixth — That  in  hop  growing  a new  field  of  labor  is  opened  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  Chinese  labor,  where  they  may  not  come  in 
contact  with  unskilled  white  labor. 

Seventh — That  the  planting,  cultivation,  picking  and  curing  is  clearly 
and  practically  explained  in  detail,  so  that  any  one  of  ordinary  ability 
may  engage  in  the  business  without  fear  of  failure,  and  that  a great 
incentive  is  given  to  our  people  to  plant  hops  on  land  that  is  now  almost 
useless. 

ESSAY  ON  SILK  CULTURE. 

The  above  arguments  apply  with  equal  force  to  Essay  on  Silk  Culture, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fifth  proposition. 

The  producing  and  manufacturing  of  silk,  we  believe,  will  soon  take  a 
prominent  position  with  other  industries  in  this  State,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First — The  rapidity  with  which  the  feed  can  be  grown. 

Second — The  small  quantity  of  good  mulberry  land  that  it  requires  to 
raise  feed  for  a large  quantity  of  worms. 

Third — The  great  abundance*  of  these  lands  along  our  rivers  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  most  of  which  is  entirely  useless,  unless  planted 
with  mulberry  for  silk  culture. 

Fourth — That  the  indoor  labor  for  producing  silk  is  of  a very  light  and 
pleasant  character,  well  suited  for  the  women  and  children  of  the  family, 
making  all  producers  as  well  as  consumers. 

Fifth — That  the  reeling  of  the  silk  can  be  done  during  our  rainy 
season,  and  at  a time  when  little  else  is  done  on  the  farm. 

Sixth — That  the  silk  produced  in  California  will  rank  as  number  one 
with  silk  raised  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world. 

Seventh — That  the  producing  and  manufacturing  of  silk  can  be  com- 
bined in  this  State  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

Eighth — That  it  will,  if  largely  engaged  in,  not  only  stop  the  drain  of 
precious  metals  that  now  go  to  pay  for  imported  silks,  but  will  furnish 
profitable  articles  for  export,  either  as  raw  or  manufactured  silks,  or  as 
cocoons  or  silkworm  eggs,  to  foreign  countries,  and  thereby  do  its  part  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium  of  monetary  exchanges  which  now  are  largely 
against  us. 

Ninth — That  the  vast  markets  now  existing  in  France,  Italy  and  other 
European  silk  countries  for  silkworm  eggs,  offers  large  inducements  to 
us  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  their  orders  to  fill,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  pass  through  our  State  to  China  and  Japan,  as  they  are  now 
doing. 

Tenth — That  there  is  no  possibility  of  overdoing  the  business  by  sur- 
plus of  supply  beyond  the  demand. 

Eleventh — That  we  have  yet  to  hear  the  word  failure  apply  to  any 
branch  of  industry  in  California  when  the  people  have  determined  that 
it  should  succeed. 

I therefore,  in  view  of  what  I conceive  to  be  the  most  worthy  and 
meritorious  exhibition  in  the  Sixth  Department,  most  respectfully  claim 
the  gold  medal  for  my  essays  on  hop  and  silk  culture,  as  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  California. 


W.  M.  HAYNIE. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  GOLD  MEDALS. 


Sacramento,  December,  1867. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society , Sac- 
ramento, California : 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  appointed  as  Commitee  to  award  gold 
medals  to  the  most  meritorious  and  valuable  displays  made  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  State  Fair  held  in  September,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  in  Sacramento  City,  would  respectfully  report  as 
follows: 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Sep- 
tember, all  the  members  being  present.  On  examination  of  the  exhibi- 
tions in  the  different  parts  of  the  Fair,  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
make  immediate  decisions  on  the  merits  of  the  articles  exhibited.  With 
a view  to  elicit  information,  the  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  sev- 
enteenth of  October,  first  giving  notice  of  Jheir  intention  and  calling  on 
exhibitors  to  make  written  statements  of  the  value  of  their  claims  and 
statistical  data  of  the  importance  of  the  articles  exhibited.  This  notice 
was  duly  published  by  your  Secretary,  I.  N.  Hoag,  Esq.,  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Union  and  other  papers,  and  subsequently  a postponement  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  to  the  first  of  November  was  made,  to  admit 
of  further  time  being  given  to  exhibitors  to  file  statements  of  claims. 

On  the  first  of  November  your  Committee  met  again,  all  the  members 
being  present.  The  entire  day  was  given  to  the  reading  of  communica- 
tions and  judging  the  claims  made  by  the  various  parties  contesting  for 
the  medals.  After  thorough  examination  and  deliberation,  your  Com- 
mittee made  awards,  which  they  would  report  as  follows: 

FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  class  there  were  four  contestants,  viz  : 

J.  D.  Patterson,  Alameda  County,  for  Spanish  and  French  Merino 
sheep,  for  which  he  had  been  awarded  eight  first  premiums. 

Thomas  Cotter,  Sacramento  County,  for  Spanish  Merino  sheep,  for 
which  he  had  been  awarded  three  first  premiums. 

Seneca  Daniels,  Sonoma  County,  for  blood  and  graded  cattle,  for  which 
be  had  been  awarded  six  first  premiums. 

Joseph  Gillis,  Yolo  County,  for  swine,  for  which  he  had  been  awarded 
va  first  premium. 

Of  the  above  classes  of  animals  the  Committee  decided  on  giving  the 
medal  to  sheep,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  equally  valuable,  and  that 
» the  wool  growing  interest  at  the  present  time  was  more  in  need  of 
encouragement  than  any  other  in  the  First  Department.  On  canvassing 
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the  claims  of  the  contestants  for  sheep,  the  Committee  awarded  the 
medal  to  J.  D.  Patterson. 

SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  class  there  were  six  contestants,  viz : 

Baker  & Hamilton,  Sacramento,  for  agricultural  implements,  of  which 
they  exhibited  a very  full  and  valuable  assortment,  for  which  they  had 
been  awarded  seventeen  first  premiums  and  one  honorable  mention. 

Howland,  Angell  & King,  San  Francisco,  for  Hicks’  steam  engine  and 
iron  castings,  all  made  by  themselves  at  the  Miners’  Foundry,  for  which 
they  had  been  awarded  two  first  premiums. 

William  D.  Hooker,  San  Francisco,  for  one  steam  and  six  Excelsior 
force  pumps,  for  wThich  had  been  awarded  one  first  premium  and  one 
honorable  mention. 

Redstone  Brothers,  for  portable  drag  sawing  machine,  model  of  steam 
engine  and  shingle  machine  or  cutter,  which  had  been  awarded  two  first 
premiums. 

Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Francisco,  for  circular  and 
other  saws,  and  reaping  and  mowing  sections,  wThich  had  been  awarded 
two  first  premiums. 

Thomas  Hansbrow,  Sacramento,  for  ship,  mining,  horse,  well  and  other 
pumps,  hydrostatic  model  engine  and  amalgamating  pan,  which  had  been 
awarded  four  first  premiums. 

Your  Committee  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
the  exhibitions  of  Thomas  Hansbrow  and  Howland,  Angell  & King.  As 
both  were  very  valuable  your  Committee  finally  made  award  as  follows: 
Gold  medal  of  the  department  to  Thomas  Hansbrow  for  general  exhibit ; 
and  as  there  was  an  extra  gold  medal  belonging  to  the  Society,  recom- 
mend that  it  be  given  to  Messrs.  Howland,  Angell  & King  for  the  Hicks 
engine  manufactured  by  them. 


THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  class  there  w^ere  twenty-two  contestants,  viz  : 

Mission  Woollen  Mills,  San  Francisco,  for  exhibition  of  all  varieties  of 
blankets,  flannels,  buggy  robes,  cassi meres,  cloths,  cloakings  and  shirts 
and  drawers,  which  had  been  awarded  five  first  premiums. 

Pioneer  Woollen  Mills,  San  Francisco,  for  exhibition  of  all  varieties  of 
blankets,  flannels,  cassimeres,  tweeds,  shirts  and  drawers  and  ready-made 
clothing,  which  had  been  awarded  two  first  premiums. 

Pacific  Woolen  Mills,  San  Francisco,  for  exhibition  of  full  assortment 
of  knit  men’s  shirts  and  drawers,  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  hose, 
and  woollen  yarn,  which,  as  a collection,  had- been  awarded  a special  first 
premium. 

John  D.  Boyd,  San  Francisco,  for  superb  exhibition  of  capabilities  of 
California  laurel  as  a cabinet  wood,  which  had  been  awarded  a first  pre-' 
mium. 

Buckingham  & Hecht,  San  Francisco,  for  exhibition  of  California  made 
boots  and  shoes,  wrhich  had  been  awarded  a first  premium. 

M.  M.  Cook  & Son,  San  Francisco,  for  exhibition  of  fire  hose,  belting, 
horse  collars  and  fire  engine  apparatus — all  of  California  leather  and 
manufacture,  which  had  been  awarded  a first  premium. 
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California  Powder  Works,  Santa  Cruz,  for  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of 
powder  made  by  them,  which  had  been  awarded  a special  premium. 

Martin  L.  Haas,  San  Francisco,  for  exhibition  of  “Pearl ” shirts  in 
washed  and  unwashed  state,  which  had  been  awarded  a special  pre- 
mium. 

Pacific  Tannery  and  Boot  and  Shoe  Company,  San  Francisco,  for  exhi- 
bition of  all  varieties  of  boots  and  shoes  for  men’s,  women’s  and  chil- 
dren’s wear,  also  all  kinds  of  leather  used  in  the  manufacture  of  same 
tanned  by  the  company,  which  had  been  awarded  one  first  and  two 
special  premiums. 

San  Francisco  Glass  Works,  for  exhibition  of  assortment  of  white  and 
green  glassware,  Newman’s  patent  self-sealing  jar  and  patent  glass 
smelting  pot,  which  had  been  awarded  twelve  first  premiums. 

Joseph  Neumann,  San  Jose,  for  exhibition  of  raw,  floss  and  manufac- 
tured silk,  and  silk  weavers’  tools,  which  had  been  awarded  three  first 
premiums. 

Samuel  P.  Taylor,  San  Francisco,  for  white  and  colored  printing, 
Manila  wrapping  and  medicated  paper  of  California  manufacture,  which 
had  been  awarded  a first  premium. 

Crane  & Brigham,  San  Francisco,  for  display  of  sulphate  of  copper 
manufactured  by  them  and  which  had  been  awarded  a first  premium. 

Oakland  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  for  cotton  goods  and  mixed 
tweeds,  which  had  been  awarded  a first  premium. 

Henry  Lake,  San  Francisco,  for  Japan  paste  blacking,  which  had  been 
awarded  a first  premium. 

Adolph  Muller,  San  Francisco,  for  dressed  and  undressed  furs  and 
skins,  which  had  been  awarded  a first  premium. 

J.  F.  Fugazi,  Sacramento,  for  hair  dyes,  pomades  and  perfumes,  which 
had  been  awarded  a first  premium. 

John  Bray,  San  Francisco,  for  all  kinds  of  California  tanned  leather, 
skins  and  shoemakers’  tools  and  findings,  which  had  been  awarded  two 
first  premiums. 

San  Francisco  and  Pacific  Lead  and  Shot  Works,  for  all  kinds  of  sheet, 
bar  and  lead  pipe  and  shot,  which  had  been  awarded  a first  premium. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works,  San  Francisco,  for  raw  and  boiled  linseed 
oil  and  oilcake  meal,  and  paint,  which  had  been  awarded  a first  premium. 

Thomas  Donnelly,  San  Francisco,  for  yeast  powders,  cream  tarter,  bi- 
carbonate soda,  etc.,  which  had  been  awarded  a first  premium. 

San  Francisco  Brush  Factory,  for  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  California 
made  brushes,  which  had  been  awarded  a first  premium. 

Your  Committee,  after  considering  the  claims  presented,  awarded  the 
gold  medal  of  this  department  to  the  Pacific  Woollen  Mills  for  their 
exhibiticfh  of  knit  goods,  a new  and  valuable  manufacture  in  the  State. 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  class  there  were  eight  contestants,  namely : 

Daniel  L.  Perkins,  Oakland,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  varieties 
of  California-grown  vegetable  seeds,  which  had  been  awarded  a first 
premium. 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom,  for  twenty-five  different  kinds  of  wine,  made 
from  twenty-one  varieties  of  grapes,  and  one  sample  of  brandy,  made  in 
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El  Dorado  County,  which  had  been  awarded  four  first  and  three  special 
premiums. 

L.  Lacour  & Co..  San  Francisco,  for  Sarsapariphere  Bitters,  which  had 
been  awarded  a special  premium. 

Isidor  Landsberger,  San  Francisco,  for  five  kinds  of  still,  one  kind  of 
sparkling  wine,  and  one  sample  of  brandy,  all  made  from  native  grapes, 
which  were  awarded  four  first  and  one  special  premium. 

M.  S.  King,  Sacramento,  for  canned  fruits,  jellies  and  preserves  put 
up  for  wholesale  trade,  which  had  been  awarded  three  first  premiums. 

L.  Prevost,  San  Jose,  for  silk  culture  in  all  stages  up  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk,  which  had  been  awarded  a first  premium. 

S.  Marks,  San  Francisco,  for  California  pale  ale  and  porter,  which  had 
been  awarded  t\\o  special  premiums. 

J.  S.  Harbison,  Sacramento,  for  Italian  and  common  bees,  honey, 
wax,  etc. 

Your  Committee  awarded  the  gold  medal  in  this  department  to  Louis 
Prevost,  for  silk  culture. 

FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  class  there  were  two  contestants,  viz  : 

7 t 

B.  1ST.  Bugbey,  Folsom,  for  California  raisins,  which  had  been  awarded 
two  first  premiums. 

C.  W.  Feed,  Yolo  County,  for  green  fruits,  which  had  been  awarded 
two  first  premiums. 

Your  Committee  awarded  the  gold  medal  in  this  department  to  B.  N. 
Bugbey,  for  raisins. 

SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  class  there  were  ten  contestants,  viz  : 

William  Shew,  San  Francisco,  for  all  varieties  of  photographs,  which 
had  been  awarded  four  .first  premiums. 

Norton  Bush,  San  Francisco,  for  oil  paintings,  which  had  been  awarded 
two  first  premiums. 

H.  B Bowers,  Sonoma  County,  for  map  of  Sonoma  County,  which  had 
been  awarded  a special  premium. 

John  A.  Todd,  Sacramento,  for  photographs,  which  had  been  awarded 
a first  premium.  • 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Hall,  Calaveras  County,  for  India  ink  drawings. 

J.  C.  Devine  & Bro.,  Sacramento,  for  marble  work  and  sculpture, 
which  had  been  awarded  two  first  premiums. 

Aitken  & Co.,  Sacramento,  for  marble  work  (California  stone),  which 
had  been  awarded  one  first  and  one  special  premium. 

L.  K.  Hammer,  Sacramento,  for  pianos,  organs  and  other  musical 
instruments,** which  had  been  awarded  seven  first  premiums  and  two 
“honorable  mentions.” 

Silas  Selleck,  San  Francisco,  for  plain  and  cabinet  photographs,  which 
had  been  awarded  one  first  and  one  special  premium. 

William  M.  ITaynie,  Sacramento,  for  essays  on  hop  and  silk  culture, 
which  had  been  awarded  two  first  premiums. 
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Your  Committee  awarded  the  gold  medal  in  this  department  to  Nor- 
ton Bush,  for  oil  paintings. 

In  concluding  the  report  your  Committee  would  state  that  they  expe- 
rienced considerable  difficulty  in  making  awards  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments, from  the  fact  that  the  different  branches  of  industry  were  not 
properly  classed.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  second  and 
third,  which  should  have  been  made  into  at  least  five  departments. 
Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  the  practice  inaugurated  by 
them,  requiring  contestants  for  department  medals  to  furnish  written 
statements  of  value  of  exhibited  articles  be  continued,  and  that  many  of 
the  communications  already  received  be  published  in  the  society's 
annual  report,  as  the}?-  contain  valuable  statistical  data  regarding  manu- 
factures and  other  productions,  which  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the 
public. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Yours,  truly, 

LELAND  STANFORD, 
GEORGE  K.  GLTJYAS, 

• 5 HORACE  D.  DUNN, 

W.  B.  EWER, 
j.  g.  McCullough, 

B.  B.  REDDING, 

J.  F.  HOUGHTON, 

Committee. 
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LETTER  TRANSMITTING  THE  REPORT. 


Hon.  H.  H.  Haight, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  California: 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Paris 
Universal  Exposition  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  It  consists 
of  brief  notices  of  some  of  the  objects  and  industries  which  appeared  to 
be  of  special  importance  or  interest  to  California,  and  it  is  based  partly 
upon  a series  of  letters  winch,  during  the  progress  of  the  Exposition,  I 
addressed  to  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
which  were  published.  These  letters  have  been  revised  and  greatly 
augmented. 

The  variety  of  productions  of  California  displayed  at  Paris  was  se- 
cured, in  great  part,  by  the  joint  exertions  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  and  a Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  including  citi- 
zens of  San  Francisco.  The  influence  and  aid  of  the  daily  press  of  San 
Francisco  was  also  freely  given,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  transported  all  the  articles 
over  their  lines  without  charge. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  appropriation  by  the  State  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  representation  at  Paris,  my  arrival  there  was  delayed 
until  June.  At  that  time  most  of  the  objects  sent  from  California  had 
arrived  safely,  and  through  the  attention  and  care  of  Mr.  Edgar  Mills, 
of  Sacramento,  Delegate  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  had  already 
been  placed  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  raised  by  subscription  among  the 
citizens  of  San  Francisco,  was  forwarded  to  me,  and  had  been  applied 
towards  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  representation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  P.  BLAKE, 

Commissioner  for  the-  State  of  California  to  the  Universal  Exposition 

at  Paris,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  Delegate  of  the  State 

Board  of  Agriculture. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1867. 


THE  BUILDING. 

The  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
eighteen  hundred  and.  sixty-seven  was  the  result  of  the  observation  and 
experiences  of  the  former  great  International  Exhibitions  at  London  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  at  Paris  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  and  at  London  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  In  those  Exhi- 
bitions grand  architectural  effects  were  attempted,  and  large  sums  were 
expended  in  exterior  and  interior  decoration.  In  the  Exhibition  build- 
ing of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  all  architectural  display  was 
subordinated  to  the  convenience  of  grouping  and  display  of  the  various 
objects  contributed.  The  leading  feature  of  the  plan  was  the  division 
of  the  space  into  seven  concentric  galleries,  each  one  devoted  to  a partic- 
ular group  or  class  of  objects. 

The  form  of  the  building  was  generally  considered  to  be  nearly  ellip- 
tical, but  it  was  in  fact  a parallelogram,  with  rounded  ends.  Its  greatest 
length  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  metres  (five  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  yards),  its  breadth,  three  hundred  and  seven  metres  (four  hundred 
and  six  yards).  The  outer  gallery  was  twelve  hundred  metres,  or  three 
fourths  of  a mile  in  length.  A central  space  was  reserved  for  a garden, 
with  fountains-  and  statuary.  The  whole  building  was  bisected  in  its 
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length  by  a main  avenue,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  three  others,  which, 
together  with  avenues  or  passages  radiating  from  the  central  space,  gave 
convenient  passage  from  one  gallery  or  group  to  another.  The  whole 
space,  thus  divided,  measured  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  square 
metres,  or  thirty-six  acres.  The  superficial  area  of  the  building,  with 
the  park,  was  nearly  one  hundred  acres.  The  total  superficial  area  of 
the  building  of  the  Great  Exhibition  at  London  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one  was  about  twenty  acres;  of  the  Palace  and  its  dependencies  at 
Paris  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  about  thirty-seven  acres;  and  of 
the  International  Exhibition  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  at  Lon- 
don, about  twenty-four  acres. 

Of  the  total  space  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  and  forty-six  hundredths  square  metres  in  tjie  building  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-seven,  according  to  the  official  table,  France 
occupied  sixty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  and  eighty-eight 
one-hundredths;  Great  Britain,  twenty-one  thousand  and  fifty-nine  and 
eighty-seven  one-hundredths;  Prussia,  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-five  and  twenty-seven  one-hundredths;  Austria,  eight  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  fifty-eight  one-hundredths;  Bel- 
gium, six  thousand  r.ine  hundred  and  ninety-three  and  ten  one-hun- 
dredths; Bussia,  six  thousand  and  sixty  and  seventy  one-hundredths ; 
the  United  States,  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  and  sev- 
enty-four one-hundredths  square  metres. 

In  the  Exhibition  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  the  total  number 
of  exhibitors  was  between  fifteen  thousand  and  sixteen  thousand;  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  twenty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-four;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  twenty-eight  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-three;  and  in  the  Exhibition  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  the  number  reached  sixty  thousand.  Of  this  number  France 
had  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-five  exhibitors;  England, 
twenty-one  thousand ; and  the  United  States,  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight. 

The  weight  of  the  different  objects  exhibited  was  not  less  than  twenty- 
eight  thousand  tons.  The  communication  established  by  rail  between 
the  Palace  and  the  railroads  of  the  continent  furnished  the  means  of 
conducting  and  installing  with  the  necessary  care  and  celerity  this  enor- 
mous mass  of  material,  which,  for  the  most  part,  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  month  of  March. 

The  iron  pillars  and  girders  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building 
weighed  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  tons;  the  windows  and  skylights 
required  sixty-five  thousand  square  metres  of  glass;  the  masonry  fifty- 
two  thousand  cubic  metres  of  stone  and  brick,  and  the  woodwork  fifty- 
three  thousand  square  metres  of  plank.  The  length  of  the  sewers  was 
five  miles.  The  steam  for  the  engines  was  generated  outside  of  the 
building,  and  was  conveyed  by  pipes  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  feet. 

The  motive  power  required  to  put  the  various  machines  exhibited  in 
motion  was  more  than  that  of  one  thousand  horses. 

The  machine  gallery  was  divided  into  fifteen  portions,  corresponding 
with  the  requirements  of  the  various  nations,  as  follows:  France,  eight 
portions,  with  a total  force  of  three  hundred  and  five  horse  power;  Bel- 
gium, one  portion,  forty  horse  power;  North  German  Confederation, 
one  portion,  thirty-five  horse  power;  Southern  Germany,  one  portion, 
fifteen  horse  power;  Austria,  one  portion,  twenty  horse  power;  United 
States,  one  portion,  fifty  horse  power;  Great  Britain,  one  portion,  one 
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hundred  horse  power.  The  mode  of  transmission  of  the  power  was  by 
shafts  overhead,  supported  on  columns  entirely  disconnected  with  the 
frame  of  the  gallery  of  the  building,  in  order  to  avoid  any  unpleasant 
jar  or  vibration.  There  were  two  parallel  main  shafts,  with  an  average 
diameter  of  nine  one-hundredths  of  a metre  and  a velocity  of  one  hun- 
dred revolutions  a minute.  They  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  a polygon, 
of  which  the  sides  had  an  average  length  of  about  fourteen  metres. 
These  sides  formed  angles  of  about  five  degrees,  and  the  connections 
were  made  either  by  a Cardan  joint,  by  toothed  gear  or  other  method, 
adopted  by  the  exhibitor. 

The  supply  of  water  for  the  building  and  Park  was  equal  to  that 
required  for  a city  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  was 
provided  by  the  Exhibition  and  not  obtained  from  the  city.  A high  and 
low  service  was  organized,  as  a great  part  of  the  consumption,  such  as 
the  cascades  in  the  Park,  did  not  require  high  pressure.  The  high  ser- 
vice included  a reservoir  of  four  .thousand  metres  capacity,  established 
at  the  summit  of  the  Trocadero,  at  the  height  of  thirty-two  metres 
(about  one  hundred  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  Exhibition  building,  and 
a hydraulic  establishment  by  the  side  of  the  Seine,  just  below  the  Bridge 
of  Jena.  The  low  service  was  fed  by  the  pumps  of  the  great  marine 
engine  of  Indret,  of  one  thousand  horse  power,  placed  by  the  river 
above  the  bridge.  These  pumps  were  capable  of  lifting  twelve  hundred 
cubic  metres  of  water  an  hour.  The  highf  service  supplied  the  irrigation 
of  the  Park,  the  fountains,  the  hydrants,  etc.,  and  the  low  service  the 
condensers,  the  boilers,  the  cascades  and  the  canals. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  for  a large  supply  of  air  to  aid  the 
natural  ventilation.  This  was  forced  into  the  building  by  separate  en- 
gines and  large  pump  blowers,  requiring  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred 
horse  power.  This  air,  which  it  was  estimated  had  a volume  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  metres  per  hour,  was  delivered  through  sixteen  radial 
passages,  corresponding  with  those  in  the  building. 

In  the  construction  of  this  building  upwards  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  cubic  metres  of  soil  had  to  be  removed  for  foundations, 
drains  and  water  pipes,  and  air  passages.  The  outer  circle  was  excavated 
so  as  to  give  a succession  of  vaulted  cellars,  built  of  stone  and  concrete 
and  lined  with  cement.  The  two  interior  galleries  of  the  superstructure 
were  built  of  stone,  and  the  seven  others  were  of  iron.  The  outer  gal- 
lery, devoted  to  engines  and  machinery,  was  the  highest  and  broadest  of 
all,  and  its  roof  was  sustained  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  iron  pil- 
lars, which  supported  eighty-eight  arched  ribs  of  iron.  The  covering  of 
the  roof  was  made  of  corrugated  iron  plates. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  galleries  of  the 
building  corresponded  with  the  classification  or  grouping  of  objects 
adopted  by  the  Imperial  Commission,  which  was  briefly  as  follows : 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


LIST  OF  GROUPS,  WITH  THE  CLASSES  ATTACHED. 


Groups. 


Class. 


GROUP  I. — WORKS'  OF  ART. 

Paintings  in  oil 

Other  paintings  and  drawings 

Sculpture  and  dye-sinking 

Architectural  designs  and  models... 

Engraving  and  lithography. 

GROUP  II. — APPARATUS  AND  APPLICATION  OF  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Printing  and  books 

Paper,  stationery,  binding,  painting  and  drawing  materials 

Applications  of  drawing  and  modelling  to  the  common  arts.... 

Photographic  proofs  and  apparatus 

Musical  instruments 

Medical  and  surgical  instruments  and  apparatus 

Mathematical  instruments  and  apparatus  for  teaching  science, 
Maps  and  geographical  and  cosmographical  apparatus 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


GROUP  III. — FURNITURE  AND  OTHER  OBJECTS  FOR  THE  USE  OF 

DWELLINGS. 


Fancy  furniture 

Upholstery  and  decorative  work 

Crystal  fancy  glass  and  stained  glass 

Porcelain,  earthen  ware  and  other  fancy  pottery... 

Carpets,  tapestry  and  other  stuffs  for  furniture 

Paper  hangings 

Cutlery 

Gold  and  silver  plate 

Bronzes  and  other  art  castings  and  repousse  work, 

Clocks  and  watches / 

Apparatus  and  processes  for  heating  and  lighting.. 

Perfumery . 

Leather  work,  fancy  articles  and  basket  work 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


GROUP  IV. — CLOTHING  (INCLUDING  FABRICS)  AND  OTHER  OBJECTS 
WORN  ON  THE  PERSON. 


Cotton  thread  and  fabrics 

Thread  and  fabrics  of  flax 

Combed  wool  and  worsted  fabrics 

Carded  wool  and  woollen  fabrics 

Silk  and  silk  manufactures 

Shawls 

Lace,  net,  embroidery  and  small  ware  manufactures 

Hosiery  and  underclothing  and  articles  appertaining  thereto 
Clothing  for  both  sexes 


27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
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Groups. 


Class. 


Jewellery  and  precious  stones 

Portable  weapons 

Travelling  articles  and  camp  equipage, 


GROUP  Y. — PRODUCTS,  RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED,  OF  MINING  INDUS- 
TRY, FORESTRY,  ETC. 

Mining  and  metallurgy 

Forest  products  and  industries 

Products  of  the  chase  and  fisheries;  uncultivated  products 

Agricultural  products  (not  used  as  food) 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products 

Specimens  of  the  chemical  processes  used  in  bleaching,  dyeing, 

printing,  'etc 

Leather  and  skins 


36 

37 

38 

39 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 


GROUP  VI. — APPARATUS  AND  PROCESSES  USED  IN  THE  COMMON  ARTS. 


Apparatus  and  processes  of  the  art  of  mining  and  metallurgy 

Agricultural  apparatus  and  processes  used  in  the  cultivation  of 

fields  and  forests 

Apparatus  used  in  shooting,  fishing  tackle  and  implements  used 

in  gathering  fruits  obtained  without  culture 

Apparatus  and  processes  used  in  agricultural  works  and  in  works 

for  the  preparation  of  food 

Apparatus  used  in  chemistry,  pharmacy  and  in  tan  yards 

Prime-movers,  boilers  and  engines  specially  adapted  to  the 

requirements  of  the  Exhibition 

Machines  and  apparatus  in  general 

Machine  tools 

Apparatus  and  processes  used  in  spinning  and  ropemaking 

Apparatus  and  processes  used  in  weaving 

Apparatus  and  processes  for  sewing  and  for  making  up  clothing.. 
Apparatus  and  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture 

and  objects  for  dwellings..  

Apparatus  and  processes  used  in  paper  making,  dyeing  and 

printing 

Machines,  instruments  and  processes  used  in  various  works 

Carriages  and  wheelwrights’  work 

Harness  and  saddlery ; 

Bail  way  apparatus 

Telegraphic  apparatus  and  processes 

Civil  engineering,  public  works  and  architecture 

Navigation  and  lifeboats 

GROUP  VII. — FOOD  (FRESH  OR  PRESERVED,  IN  VARIOUS  STATES  OF 

PREPARATION). 

Cereals  and  other  eatable  farinaceous  products  and  the  products 
derived  from  them 


47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 


67 
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Groups. 


Class. 


Bread  and  pastry 

Fatty  substances  used  as  food,  milk  and  eggs 

Meat  and  fish : 

Vegetables  and  fruit 

Condiments  and  stimulants,  sugar  and  confectionery. 
Fermented  drinks 


68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 


GROUP  VIII. — LIVE  STOCK  AND  SPECIMENS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

BUILDINGS. 


Farm  buildings  and  agricultural  works. 

Horses,  asses,  mules 

Bulls,  buffaloes,  etc 

Sheep,  goats* 

Pigs,  rabbits 

Poultry 

Sporting  dogs  and  watch  dogs 

Useful  insects 

Fish,  crustacse  and  mollusca 


74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 


GROUP  IX. — LIVE  PRODUCE  AND  SPECIMENS  OF  HORTICULTURAL 

WORKS. 


Hothouses  and  horticultural  apparatus 

Flowers  and  ornamental  plants 

Vegetables 

Fruit  trees... 

Seeds  and  saplings  of  forest  trees 

Hothouse  plants 

GROUP  X. — ARTICLES  EXHIBITED  WITH  THE  SPECIAL  OBJECT  OF 
IMPROVING  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Apparatus  and  methods  used  in  the  instruction  of  children 

Libraries  and  apparatus  used  in  the  instruction  of  adults  at  home, 

in  the  workshop  or  in  schools  and  colleges 

Furniture,  clothing  and  food  from  all  sources,  remarkable  for 

useful  qualities  combined  with  cheapness 

Specimens  of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  people  of  different  coun- 
tries  

Examples  of  dwellings  characterized  by  cheapness  combined  with 

the  conditions  necessary  for  health  and  comfort 

Articles  of  all  kinds  manufactured  by  skilled  workmen 

Instruments  and  modes  of  work  peculiar  to  skilled  workmen 


83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 


89 

90 

91 


92 


93 

94 

95 


To  each  of  the  first  seven  of  these  groups  a circle  or  gallery  of  the 
building  was  arranged  thus:  Group  I — Works  of  Art — occupied  the 
inner  circle  or  gallery ; Group  VI — the  engines,  machines,  etc. — were 
placed  in  the  outer  gallery,  a portion  of  which,  along  the  outer  side,  was 
devoted  to  Group  VII;  and  here,  for  example,  were  arranged  the  cereals, 
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the  seeds,  dried  fruits,  wines  and  liquors.  Group  Y — Raw  and  manufac- 
tured productions,  such  as  minerals,  ores,  forest  products,  etc. — were 
placed  in  the  gallery  adjoining  that  containing  the  machinery.  By  fol- 
lowing these  galleries  the  visitor  passed  in  succession  among  the  produc- 
tions similar  in  kind  of  different  countries,  while  by  following  the 
avenues  the  visitor  saw  in  succession  the  various  productions  and  manu- 
factures of  the  same  country. 

After  the  adoption  of  this  system  it  was  decided  to  devote  a portion 
of  the  inner  circle  to  antiquities,  so  arranged  as  to  give  an  approximate 
history  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  became  a very  interesting  part  of  the  Exposition  to  all 
classes  of  visitors.  Even  the  pre-historic  period  was  represented  by  col- 
lections of  flint  and  bone  implements  from  the  caves  and  from  the  lake 
dwellings  of  Switzerland.  The  bronze  period  was  also  illustrated,  and 
so  on  through  the  great  periods  of  human  history  to  the  present  age  of 
steel. 

The  nature  of  the  articles  shown  in  this  gallery  of  the  “ History  of 
Human  Labor  ” appears  more  fully  by  the  following  enumeration  in  the 
classification,  by  periods,  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Commission: 

First  Epoch— Gaul  before  the  use  of  metal.  Utensils  in  bone  and  stone, 
with  the  bones  of  animals  that  have  now  disappeared  from  the  soil  of 
France,  but  found  with  these- utensils,  and  showing  the  age  to  which  they 
belong. 

Second  Epoch — Independent  Gaul.  Arms  and  utensils  in  bronze  and 
stone.  Objects  in  terra  cotta. 

Third  Epoch — Gaul  during  the  Roman  rule.  Bronzes,  arms,  Gaulish 
coins,  jewellery,  figures  in  clay;  red  and  black  potteries,  incrusted  enam- 
els, etc. 

Fourth  Epoch — The  Franks  to  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne  (A.  D. 
eight  hundred).  Bronzes,  coins,  jewels,  arms,  pottery,  MS.  charters, 
etc. 

Fifth  Epoch — The  Carlovingians,  from  the  commencement  of  the  ninth 
to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centuries.  Ivory  sculptures,  bronzes,  coins, 
seals,  jewels,  arms,  MS.  charters,  etc. 

Sixth  Epoch — The  middle  ages,  from  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  Louis  XI  (inclusive),  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-three. 
Sculpture  (statuary  and  ornamental),  ivory,  wood,  furniture,  bronzes, 
coin,  seals,  jewels,  arms  and  armor,  MS.,  miniatures,  enamels,  pottery, 
stained  glass,  tapestry,  embroidery,  dresses,  etc. 

Seventh  Epoch — The  Renaissance,  from  Charles  VIII  to  Henry  IV 
(A.  D.  sixteen  hundred  and  ten).  Sculpture  (statuary  and  ornamental), 
ivory,  sculptured  wood,  bronzes,  coins,  medallions,  seals,  jewels,  arms, 
cutlery,  watch-making,  miniatures,  MS.,  painted  enamels,  varnished 
pottery,  pottery  called  Henry  II  and  Bernard  Palissy,  glass  work, 
stained  glass,  tapestry,  embroidery,  bindings,  etc. 

Eighth  Epoch — Reigns  of  Louis  XIII  and  XIY  (A.  D.  sixteen  hundred 
and  ten  to  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen).  Sculptures,  ivories,  furniture, 
bronzes,  coins,  medallions,  seals,  jewels,  arms,. watches,  miniatures,  MS., 
enamels,  pottery  of  Nevers  and  Rouen,  porcelain  of  Rouen  and  St. 
.,Cioud,  marqueterie  tapestry,  embroidery,  etc. 

Ninth  Epoch — Reign  of  Louis  XY  (A.  I).  seventeen  hundred  and  fif- 
teen to  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-four). 

Tenth  Epoch — Reign  of  Louis  XYI  and  the  Revolution  (A.  L).  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-four  to  eighteen  hundred). 
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THE  PARK. 

The  visitor  to  the  Exhibition  was  at  once  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
importance  and  extreme  interest  of  the  Park  as  part  of  the  Exhibition. 
It  was  most  tastefully  laid  out  with  avenues  and  winding  paths,  and  was 
adorned  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  all  planted  since  the  ground  was 
first  broken  for  the  foundation  of  the  Palace,  on  what  was  previously 
the  barren  and  indurated  surface  of  the  Champs  de  Mars.  A few  short 
months  sufficed  to  make  a total  change.  Water  was  brought  in,  artificial 
lakes,  canals  and  streams  were  made ; grottos  were  built  and  gardens 
were  planted  with  flowers;  constructions  of  all  kinds  arose  as  if  by 
magic,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  examples  were  seen  of  the 
peculiar  architecture  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  from  the 
tent  of  the  wandering  Arab  to  the  gilded  palace  of  Europe.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Yankee  school-house  one  could  see  a palace  of  the  Bey  of 
Tunis,  an  Egyptian  temple,  the  catacombs  of  Pome,  the  temple  of  Xochi- 
calco,  Mexico,  with  full  sized  models  of  its  ancient  altars,  a Protestant 
church  and  a Turkish  harem.  A small  American  farm-house  was  also 
erected  and  was  visited  by  thousands  of  persons. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  Exhibition  was  at  the  end  turned  towards 
the  Seine,  opposite  the  Bridge  of  J6na.  A grand  avenue  about  forty 
feet  wide  led  directly  through  the  Park  to  the  building.  This  was 
the  official  avenue,  and  it  was  bordered  by  tall  ornamental  columns, 
which  sustained  a canopy  of  green  velvet,  studded  with  gold  stars.  At 
the  gate  you  passed  between  two  monumental  bronze  fountains  about 
forty  feet  high  and  with  basins  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  That  upon  the 
right  was  of  cast  iron,  from  the  celebrated  foundries  of  Durenne,  at  Som- 
nevoire,  which  contributed  many  other  objects  of  interests  to  the  interior 
of  the  building.  A little  beyond,  six  tall  columns  of  polished  marble,  of 
different  colors,  ornamented  the  border  of  a path  leading  to  a Gothic 
church  on  the  left,  which  commanded  attention  by  the  beauty  of  its 
form  and  finish  and  its  evident  solidity  and  apparent  permanence, 
although  only  a temporary  edifice.  Its  roof  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  tiles  of  various  patterns  and  colors,  and  its  windows  for 
the  exhibition  of  stained  glass  work,  by  different  artists.  Near  the 
church  rose  an  iron  light-house  from  the  water  of  an  artificial  lake.  Two 
buildings  of  iron  and  glass,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  and  next 
beyond  the  large  fountains,  were  devoted  to  exhibitions  of  iron  and  steel. 
One  contained  huge  ingots  of  cast  steel,  three  feet  square  and  broken 
across,  so  as  to  show  the  nature  of  the  grain.  Here,  too,  were  enormous 
girders,  in  one  piece;  railroad  rails  as  straight  almost  as  the  bed  of  a 
planing  machine,  and  again  twisted  into  spirals  and  tied  into  knots,  so 
as  to  display  to  advantage  their  extraordinary  strength  and  toughness. 
Beyond,  but  yet  at  the  side  of  the  grand  avenue,  a building  was  devoted 
to  the  display  of  English  ordnance  and  munitions  of  war,  from  a rifle  to 
the  celebrated  Whitworth  and  Armstrong  guns  of  different  sizes,  with 
the  shot  and  shell  peculiar  to  each. 

Alongside  of  this  building  there  was  a pleasing  vista  over  green  lawns 
and  parterres  of  flowers  to  the  American  annexe  beyond,  where  could  be 
seen  the  beautiful  locomotive  and  various  agricultural  machines.  On  the 
left  of  the  avenue  was  a building  for  the  display  of  windows  of  stained 
and  painted  glass,  to  which  the  art  of  photography  had  lent  its  aid.  Por- 
traits and  photographs  were  there  reproduced  in  all  the  brilliance  and 
permanence  of  color  of  stained  glass. 

In  continuing  a walk  toward  the  entrance  of  the  building,  the  visitor 
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reached  a model  English  cottage  of  striking  beauty,  adorned  with  sev- 
eral varieties  of  exterior  finish  in  incised  plaster,  in  parti-colored  brick, 
in  beton,  slate,  and  in  tiles  of  different  patterns.  In  the  interior  the 
different  manufacturers  of  glazed  and  encaustic  tiles  vied  with  each  other 
in  producing  the  most  pleasing  patterns  upon  the  floors  and  walls.  The 
different  forms  of  ranges  and  stoves  were  displayed  in  almost  endless 
variety.  A few  steps  beyond  took  the  visitor  to  the  Imperial  Pavilion, 
in  Moorish  style,  and  superbly  furnished  with  the  choicest  productions 
of  France.  The  marble  steps  were  inlaid  with  fine  mosaics,  and  were 
guarded  by  two  Imperial  eagles  in  bronze,  standing  upon  gilt  spheres. 
The  building  contained  three  apartments,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Emperor  when  visiting  the  Exhibition. 

These  details  upon  some  of  the  structures  met  in  passing  through  the 
Park  will  serve  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  other  portions, 
crowded,  as  they  were,  with  buildings  of  the  greatest  interest  in  them- 
selves, and  for  their  contents.  Many  of  them  contained  collections  which 
were  complete  exhibitions  in  themselves.  Spain,  for  example,  filled  a 
large  building  with  a representation  of  its  mineral  and  agricultural  pro- 
ductions. Russia  had  several  buildings — one,  a model  farm-house,  was 
devoted  to  the  products  of  its  fisheries,  to  its  furs,  costumes  of  its  inte- 
rior tribes,  and  to  its  agricultural  machines  and  products.  A large 
stable  contained  the  different  breeds  of  horses,  represented  by  choice 
individuals.  The  Russian  Commissioners  had  an  office  in  a model  Rus- 
sian cottage.  In  the  part  of  the  Park  given  to  Holland,  a brick  build- 
ing, standing  by  itself  among  the  shrubs  and  trees,  was  a complete 
diamond-cutting  establishment,  where  several  workmen  were  constantly 
engaged  in  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds — an  art  that  is  seldom  exhib- 
ited to  the  public. 

THE  RESERVED  GARDEN. 

A portion  erf  the  Park  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Exhibition 
by  a long  line  of  ornamental  iron  railings,  and  devoted  to  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers  from  all  climes.  An  enormous  structure  of  glass  and  iron 
crowning  an  eminence  above  a lake  afforded  a tropical  atmosphere  for  a 
large  display  of  palms,  ferns  and  bananas.  Some  of  these  plants  were 
at  least  twenty  feet  high,  as  for  example  the  Phoenix  dactilifera  ; and  there 
were  tree  ferns  eight  feet  high,  besides  numerous  species  of  palms  grow- 
ing together,  so  as  to  make  a complete  forest  In  other  portions  of  the 
garden  there  were  large  conservatories  and  aquariums  devoted  to  the 
yuccas  and  agaves,  to  the  cactacea  and  to  the  aquatic  plants — such  as 
the  water  lilies,  including  the  celebrated  Victoria  regia.  The  borders 
and  terraces  of  the  grounds  were  planted  with  a great  variety  of  shrubs 
and  evergreen  plants,  amongst  which  the  plants  of  Japan  and  California 
were  conspicuous — such,  for  example,  as  the  thujas,  the  euonymus , the  libro- 
cedus  and  the  sequoia  gigantea , mingled  with  the  hollys  and  yews  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  management  of  lawns,  gravel-walks,  borders  and  parterres  of 
flowers  was  well  shown  by  the  exquisitely  kept  plats  of  grass  and  bor- 
ders between  the  winding  paths  and  along  the  artificial  stream.  The 
competitive  exhibitions  of  flowers  were  made  there  according  to  the  sea- 
son, and  thus  insured  a constant  but  ever  varying  brilliant  display.  The 
grottos  and  the  fish  aquariums  gave  an  additional  attraction  to  the  place, 
and  it  was  a delightful  resort  after  the  fatigue  of  a day  in  the  building. 
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BILLANCOURT. 

The  horticultural  and  agricultural  display  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  was 
supplemented  by  one  at  the  Island  of  Billancourt,  in  the  Seine,  about 
three  miles  below  the  Exposition  building.  The  objects  and  processes 
shown  there  were  such  as  could  not  be  conveniently  exhibited  in  the 
building  or  in  the  Park — such  as  many  of  the  agricultural  machines,  the 
various  domestic  animals,  and  the  operations  of  ploughing,  sowing,  reap- 
ing, threshing,  etc.  The  superficial  area  of  this  island  is  about  twenty- 
three  hectares  (about  fifty-seven  acres)  and  the  soil,  being  formed  of  the 
alluvions  of  the  river,  is  quite  deep  and  fertile. 

The  competition  of  agricultural  machines  was  announced  to  occur  in 
the  following  order : 

April. — First  fortnight — Ploughs  of  all  sorts,  hydraulic  machines, 
steam  machines. 

Second  fortnight — Steam  ploughs,  harrows,  rollers,  weeding  machines,, 
scarifiers,  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  drainage  pipes  and  the  prep- 
aration of  clay. 

May. — First  fortnight — Sowing  and  manuring  machines,  machines  for 
stripping'  hemp  and  flax,  vehicles,  harness,  weights,  churns  and  dairy 
utensils. 

Second  fortnight — Mowing  and  haymaking  machines,  rakes,  apparatus 
for  the  compression  and  preservation  of  hay. 

June. — First  fortnight — Competition  of  farriery,  and  examination  of 
specimens  of  rural  establishments. 

Second  fortnight — Hay  cutter,  root  cutter,  hoes,  ploughs. 

July. — First  fortnight — Apparatus  for  shearing  various  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

Second  fortnight — Reaping  machines  and  apparatus  for  the  corn  har- 
vest. * 

August. — First  fortnight — Threshing  machines,  and  apparatus  for  clean- 
ing and  preserving  corn. 

Second  fortnight — Ovens,  apparatus  for  cooking  vegetables,  washing 
linen,  manufacture  of  manure. 

September  and  October. — Examination  of  specimens.  Yarious  agricul- 
tural manufactures. 


STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

The  idea  of  an  Exposition,  as  well  as  an  Exhibition,  was  in  a great 
measure  realized.  The  arrangement  and  grouping  was  such  as  to  invite 
and  stimulate  comparison,  as  well  as  to  afford  the  greatest  convenience 
for  the  study  of  different  departments.  Nearly  all  the  different  coun- 
tries represented  published  descriptive  catalogues,  with  interesting  sta- 
tistics and  information  appended  to  them.  The  most  extensive  and 
elaborate  work  of  this  kind  was  published  by  the  Russian  Commission, 
in  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  one  of  them  a statistical  view  of  the 
productive  forces  of  Russia,  and  the  other  a descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
objects  exhibited.  Works  of  this  character  were  published  by  Prussia, 
Belgium,  Austria,  Sardinia,  Brazil  and  Chile,  besides  smaller  pamphlets 
and  circulars  by  the  Central  American  republics,  Australia  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Mr  J.  P.  Whitney,  the  Commissioner  from  Colorado, 
published  a notice  of  the  Territory  and  its  minerals  in  several  languages, 
and  distributed  them  freely;  and  Colonel  D.  Buel,  of  Austin,  published 
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a little  volume  in  English  and  French  descriptive  of  the  various  mining 
districts  of  the* eastern  part  of  Nevada,  accompanied  by  a map.  All  of 
these  documents  giving  statistics  of  the  resources  and  productions  of 
the  Pacific  States  were  eagerly  sought  for,  aud  many  applications  were 
made  for  statistics  of  the  State  of  California. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES. 

The  work  of  the  juries  commenced  as  soon  as  the  Exhibition  opened, 
and  the  awards  were  made  very  soon  thereafter,  and  in  many  cases  be- 
fore some  of  the  contributions  were  fairly  placed  and  labelled.  The 
grand  ceremony  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  was  on  the  first  of  July,  at 
the  Palace  of  Industry,  the  building  erected  for  the  Exhibition  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  recipients  of  grand  prizes  and  gold 
medals  received  them  from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  presence  of 
seventeen  thousand  spectators,  all  comfortably  seated  in  that  magnificent 
hall. 

A report  was  presented  at  this  time  by  M.  Kouher,  Minister  of  State 
and  Yice  President  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  enumerating  in  a gen- 
eral way  the  principal  operations  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Jury, 
stating  the  total  number  of  awards  and  citing  some  of  the  great  inter- 
national advantages  derived  from  the  Exposition. 

The  International  Jury  was  composed  of  six  hundred  members,  chosen 
from  men  distinguished  in  science,  industry,  commerce  and  art,  and  of 
various  nationalities.  This  Jury  awarded  : 


Grand  prizes 

Gold  medals 

Silver  medals. 

Bronze  medals 

Honorable  mentions. 


64 
883 
3,653 
6,565 
5,80  L 


The'  Jury  of  the  new  order  of  prizes  awarded  twelve  prizes  and 
twenty-four  honorable  mentions.  In  addition,  the  Emperor  was  pleased 
to  confer  upon  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  competitors  in  the  Exhi- 
bition the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  prizes  awarded  to  exhibitors  from  California  were  as  follows : 

State  of  California* — Cereals.  Silver  medal. 

Hr.  J.  B.  Pigne,  San  Francisco — Collection  of  California  minerals. 
Silver  medal. 

William  P.  Blake,  California — Collection  of  California  minerals.  Silver 
medal. 


The  official  announcement  of  this  award  reads:  “ Le  Gouvernement  de  Californie. — C&rials.” 

As  the  State  of  California  was  not  an  exhibitor,  this  destination  of  the  award  is  apparently  the 
result  of  misapprehension.  The  exhibitors  of  cereals  were  Mr.  D.  L.  Perkins,  Mr.  J.  W.  H. 
Campbell  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Peters.  The  display  made  by  Mr.  Perkins  included  one  hundred  and 
twenty  varieties  of  seeds,  neatly  arranged  in  glass  bottles  and  labelled,  and,  together  with  the 
photograph,  was  the  most  prominent.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  that  the  medal 
should  either  be  given  to  Mr.  Perkins  or  to  the  exhibitors  of  cereals  jointly. 
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Mission  Woollen  Mills,  San  Francisco — Exhibition  of  blankets,  cloths 
and  flannels.  Bronze  medal. 

C.  E.  Watkins,  San  Francisco — Photographs  of  Yosemite  Yalley. 
Bronze  medal. 

Brown  & Level,  California — Self-detaching  boat  tackle.  Bronze  medal. 
Buenavista  Yinicultural  Society — Sparkling  wine.  Honorable  men- 
tion. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  II. 


WOODS  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FOREST. 


E R A N C E. 

The  forest  products  and  industries  of  nearly  every  country  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Exposition,  by  sections  of  trees,  planks,  boards,  mouldings, 
etc.,  and  by  collections  of  the  tools  used  for  cutting,  hewing  and  sowing. 

Of  all  these  collections,  that  made  by  France,  through  the  “Adminis- 
trator of  the  Forests,”  was  the  most  complete,  methodical  and  interest- 
ing. It  occupied  a space  about  sixty  feet  'in  length,  in  the  second 
gallery,  devoted  to  Group  V,  and  was  very  tastefully  displayed.  Sec- 
tions of  all  the  principal  kinds  of  trees  in  the  Empire  were  ranged  along 
the  wall  with  the  interspaces  filled  with  green  moss.  Each  section  of  a 
tree  was  about  six  inches  thick,  and  included  the  bark,  so  that  the  wholte 
structure  and  outer  form  and  appearance  of  the  trunk  was  clearly  shown. 
Above  these,  on  a table  which  extended  around  the  room,  smaller  sec- 
tions and  portions  of  dressed  and  worked  timber  were  arranged,  with 
herbaria,  photographs  and  drawings  of  forest  trees.  The  tools  used  were 
grouped  above,  on  the  wall,  around  centre  pieces,  formed  of  boar’s  heads. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  a broad  table  sustained  various  models  of 
forests  and  of  sawmills,  and  of  apparatus  used  in  felling  and  transporting 
timber.  There  were  also  models  of  the  buildings  erected  for  the  keep- 
ers’ lodges,  and  of  cottages  for  the  laborers.  Some  of  the  plans  in  the 
relief  exhibited  the  important  operations  of  the  administration  of  forests, 
such  as  the  replanting  of  the  Alps.  A large  forest  chart  upon  the  wall, 
of  France,  showed  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  distribution  of  the 
wooded  parts  of  the  country  and  the  relation  which  exists  between  them 
and  the  geological  constitution  of  the  soil.  The  whole  collection  was 
completed  by  a series  of  specimens  of  the  various  destructive  forest 
insects. 

There  was  also  a series  of  publications  on  practical  or  scientific  ques- 
tions, relating  to  sylviculture,  and  a fine  collection  of  photographs  of 
cones  and  foliage  of  the  various  pines  and  firs. 

The  woodlands  of  the  Empire  of  France  amount  to  eight  million 
nine  hundred  thousand  hectares  (a  hectare  is  equal  to  two  acres,  one 
rood  and  thirty-five  perches),  divided  as  follows : 
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First — Ono  million  one  hundred  thousand  hectares  belonging  to  the 
State,  of  which  forty-nine  per  cent,  is  in  timber  (five  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  thousand  hectares),  aud  fifcy-one  per  cent,  in  coppice,  with  or  with- 
out timber. 

Second — Two  million  hectares  belonging  to  communes  or  public  estab- 
lishments, of  which  thirty-six  per  cent,  is  covered  with  timber,  and  sixty- 
four  per  cent,  with  coppice. 

Third — Five  million  eight  hundred  thousand  hectares  of  private  wood- 
lands, seventeen  per  cent,  of  which  is  timbered,  and  the  remainder  in 
coppice,  with  or  without  timber. 

The  annual  products  of  these  forests  are  in  the  following  proportions : 
Three  for  the  State  lands,  two  and  seventy-five  hundredths  for  those  of 
the  communes  and  two  for  those  of  private  owners — giving  a gross  total 
of  about  twenty  million  cubic  metres  of  timber,  divided  as  follows  : Tim- 
ber and  working  woods  two  million,  and  fuel,  eighteen  million  cubic 
metres.  These  resources  are  now  increasing,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  improvements  in  the  management  of  forests  and  of  increased 
facilities  for  transporting  from  a distance.  The  above  and  some  of  the 
succeeding  statistics  are  extracted  from  an  admirable  report  by  De  Gayf- 
fier,  a member  of  the  Admission  Committee  of  Class  Forty-one.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  all  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  and 
the  extensive  replanting  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees  and  other  districts, 
the  production  is  still  far  from  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  importations  from  Norway, 
Russia,  Germany  and  Italy.  The  importation  of  common  woods  of  all 
kinds,  which  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  did  not  amount  in  value 
to  seventy  million  of  francs,  was  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
million  francs  in  eghteen  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

The  annual  consumption  of  wood  in  France  is  as  follows: 

First — In  timber  for  construction  purposes  and  wood  used  in  manufac- 
tures : 


Consumers. 

Cubic  metres. 

The  naval  and  mercantile  marine 

118,000 

80,000 

600,000 

1,600,000 

3.700.000 

4.300.000 

Artillery  and  engineering 

Railways 

Ruilding 

Lath  wood  and  espaliers,  etc _ 

River  navigation,  carriage  fc>uilding,  furniture,  utensils,  etc.... 
Total 

10,348‘,000 

Second — Firewood,  thirty  millions  of  steres;  and  charcoal,  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  steres*. 

One  of  the  largest  tree  sections  shown  from  France  was  a white  oak 
from  Auvergne,  which  measured  six  meters  in  circumference — a little 


* A stere  consists  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet. 
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over,  six  feet  in  diameter — and  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years 
old.  The  mountains  of  the  Yosges  afford  sections  of  firs  nearly  five  feet 
diameter,  and  near  them  in  the  display  were  sections  of  the  pine  which 
has  been  so  successfully  planted  along  the  sandy  barrens  of  the  seacoast. 
These  trees  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  annually  add  one  centimetre 
to  their  thickness,  so  that  in  one  hundred  years  they  will  attain  a diam- 
eter of  about  three  feet. 

THE  FOREST  EXHIBITION  OF  BRAZIL. 

Next  to  the  exhibition  of  the  woods  of  France,  that  made  by  Brazil 
was  perhaps  the  most  attractive  by  its  peculiar  arrangement.  A room 
twenty-five  feet  square,  lighted  from  above,  was  devoted  to  these  woods 
alone.  The  walls  and  ceiling  were  painted  in  imitation  of  the  natural 
forest.  You  saw  around  you  the  plafits  and  trees  of  the  Amazon,  with 
their  gorgeous  foliage.  The  spaces  between  the  branches  and  leaves 
overhead  were  cut  out  and  shaded  so  as  to  give  a subdued  light,  like  that 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest. 

In  the  center  of  this  room  the  specimens  of  wood  were  displayed  in  a 
grand  pyramidal  pile.  Each  tree  was  shown  by  a portion  of  its  trunk, 
of  full  size  and  about  two  feet  long.  The  ends  of  each  were  cut  in  three 
different  directions,  so  as  to  show  a cross  section,  an  oblique  section  and 
one  parallel  with  the  grain.  One  half  of  the  cut  surfaces  were  polished 
and  varnished.  The  bark  was  left  on,  so  that  the  whole  outward  appear-, 
ance  of  the  trunk  was  preserved.  A label  was  attached  to  each  speci- 
men, giving  the  common  name  and  the  botanical  name,  according  to 
Endlicher. 

THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS  OF  CANADA. 

Canada  made  a very  respectable  show  of  its  resources  in  lumber  of 
various  kinds.  There  were  sections  of  the  principal  trees,  with  their 
bark,  in  great  number.  They  were  usually  about  two  feet  long,  and 
were  super-imposed  one  upon  another,  so  as  to  make  a base  for  several 
columns  of  square  logs,  of  different  woods  for  building  purposes,  set  up 
about  eight  feet  apart.  These  supported  above  a square  timber  of  yellow 
pine,  fifty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  square.  The  niches  formed  by  this  dis- 
position of  the  timber  were  filled  with  smaller  specimens,  and  by  panels 
of  dressed  and  polished  planks  of  pine,  white  wood,  walnut  and  birch. 
The  Abbe  Brunet,  of  Quebec,  Canada,  sent  a fine  collection  of  Canadian 
woods,  with  herbaria  and  a series  of  photographs  of  trees  and  of  p^n- 
tations.  He  made  the  whole  complete  and  instructive  by  a printed  cata- 
logue of  sixty-four  pages,  which  contained  a large  amount  of  valuable 
information  upon  the  trees  of  Canada.  This  collection,  for  its  uniform- 
ity, neatness  and  pleasing  appearance,  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
the  Exhibition,  and  it  received  a gold  medal. 

The  woods  were  shown  not  only  in  sections  but  in  polished  planks 
about  two  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide.  The  most  noticeable 
wTere  the  blistered  black  walnuts  and  the  birdseye  maple,  the  blistered 
ash  and  the  oak.  The  following  were  given  as  the  prices,  per  cubic  foot, 
of  some  of  these  woods : 
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White  pine 

Blistered  maple.... 

Blistered  ash 

Blistered  oak 

White  cedar.  


$0  12 
20 
15 
30 
15 


Most  of  these  trees  attain  a height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  vary  from  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter. 

AUSTRALIAN  FOREST  TREES. 

In  the  Australian  section  there,  was  an  extensive  series  of  logs  and 
polished  planks  of  the  Eucalyptus  Araucaria. , the  acacia  and  others. 
These  woods  generally  are  very  hard  and  dense,  and  as  they*can  all  be 
naturalized  in  California,  and  many  of  them  are  already  introduced, 
some  facts  about  them  have  a special  interest. 

The  extensive  forest  region  of  Australia  commences  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Otway  and  extends,  with  occasional  interruptions,  through  the 
southern  and  eastern  part  of  Victoria,  and  thence  chiefly  on  the  seaward 
slopes,  through  East  Australia,  a distance  altogether  of  about  three 
thousand  miles.  Throughout  this  region  the  vegetation  assimilates  more 
'than  elsewhere  to  the  floral  features  of  continental  and  insular  India. 
The  eucalypt,  which  preponderate  in  the  forests  of  the  southern  ranges, 
gradually  disappear  toward  the  north.  Two  species  of  this  genus — 
Eucalyptus  coriacea  and  E.  gunnii — form  dense  thickets,  even  at  a height  of 
five  thousand  feet,  within  a thousand  feet  of  the  point  where  snow  rests 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Both  of  these  species,  it  is  said,  would 
well  bear  transplanting  to  other  countries  in  the  temperate  zone. 

It  has  recently  been  ascertained  that  some  species  of  the  eucalyptus 
attain  enormous  dimensions  in  the  recesses  of  the  Australian  forests,  and 
the  following  observations  upon  them  are  extracted  from  Dr.  Mueller’s 
Essay  * : 

“ The  marvellous  height  of  some  of  the  Australian,  and  especially  Vic- 
torian trees,  has  become  the  subject  of  closer  investigation,  since  of  late, 
particularly  through  the  miners’  track,  easier  access  has  been  afforded 
to  the  back  gullies  of  our  mountain  system.  Some  astounding  data,  sup- 
ported by  actual  measurements,  are  now  on  record.  The  highest  tree 
previously  known  was  a Karri- Eucalyptus  ( Eucalyptus  colossea ) measured 
by  Mr.  Pemberton  Walcott,  in  one  of  the  delightful  glens  of  the  Warren 
River  of  Western  Australia,  where  it  rises  approximately  four  hundred 
feet  high.  Into  the  hollow  trunk  of  this  karri  three  riders,  with  an 
additional  pack  horse,  could  enter  and  turn  in  it  without  dismounting. 

“ On  the  desire  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  Mr.  D.  Boyle  measured  a 
fallen  tree  of  Eucalyptus  amygdalina,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  Dandenong, 
and  obtained  for  it  the  length  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with 
proportions  of  width  indicated  in  a design  of  a monumental  structure, 
placed  in  the  Exhibition  ; while  Mr.  G.  Klein  took  the  measurement  of 


* Intercolonial  Exhibition  Essays,  1866.  Australian  Vegetation,  Indigenous  or  Introduced,  con- 
sidered, especially  in  its  bearings  on  the  occupation  of  the  Territory,  and  with  a view  of  unfolding 
its  resources.  By  Ferdinand  Mueller,  F.  R.  S.,  Director  of  the  State  Garden  of  Melbourne. 
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a eucalyptus  on  the  Black  Spur,  ten  miles  distant  from  Healesville,  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  high. 

“ Mr.  E.  B.  Heyne  obtained  at  Dandenong  the  following  measurements 
of  a tree  of  Eucalyptus  amygdalina  : 


Measurement. 

Feet. 

Length  of  stem  from  the  base  to  the  first  branch 

295 

Diameter  of  the  stem  at  the  first  branch 

4 

Length  of  stem  from  first  branch  to  where  its  top  portion  was 
broken  off 

70 

Diameter  of  the  stem  where  broken  off. 

3 

Total  length  of  stem  to  nlace  of  fracture 

365 

Girth  of  stem  three  feet  from  the  surface 

41 

“ A still  thicker  tree  measured  three  feet  from  the  base,  fifty-three  feet 
in  circumference. 

“ Mr.  George  W.  Robinson  ascertained  in  the  back  ranges  of  Berwick 
the  circumference  of  a tree  of  Eucalyptus  amygdalina  to  be  eighty-one  feet, 
at  a distance  of  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  supposes  this  eucalypt, 
toward  the  sources  of  the  Yarra  and  Latrobe  Rivers,  to  attain  a height 
of  half  a thousand  feet.  The  same  gentleman  found  Fagus  Cunninghami 
to  gain  a height  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  a circumference  of  twenty- 
three  feet. 

“ Not  merely,  however,  in  their  stupendous  altitude,  but  also  in  their 
celerity  of  growth,  we  have,  in  all  probability,  to  accede  to  Australian 
trees  the  prize.  Extensive  comparisons  instituted  in  the  botanic  gar- 
dens of  this  metropolis  prove  several  species  of  eucalyptus,  more  partic- 
• ularly  Eucalyptus  globulus  and  Eucalyptus  obliqua , as  well  as  certain  acacias ; 
for  instance,  Acacia  decurrens  or  Acacia  molissima , far  excelling  in  their 
ratio  of  development  any  extra-Australian  trees,  even  on  dry  and  exposed 
spots,  such  into  which  spontaneously  our  blue  gum  trees  would  not  pen- 
etrate. This  marvellous  quickness  of  growth,  combined  with  a perfect 
fitness  to  resist  drought,  has  rendered  many  of  our  trees  famed  abroad — 
especially  so  in  countries  where  the  supply  of  fuel  or  of  hard  woods  is 
not  readily  attainable,  or  where  for  raising  shelter,  like  around  the  cin- 
chona plantations  of  India,  the  early  and  copious  command  of  tall  veg- 
etation is  of  imperative  importance.  To  us  here  this  ought  to  be  a sub- 
ject of  manifold  significance.  I scarcely  need  refer  to  the  fact  that  for 
numerous  unemployed  persons  the  gathering  of  eucalyptus  seeds — of 
which  a pound  weight  suffices  to  raise  many  thousand  trees. — might  be  a 
source  of  lucrative  and  extensive  employment  ; but  on  this  I wish  to 
dwell,  that  in  Australian  vegetation  we  probably  possess  the  means  of 
obliterating  the  rainless  zones  of  the  globe,  to  spread  at  last  woods  over 
our  deserts,  and  thereby  to  mitigate  the  distressing  drought,  and  to 
annihilate  perhaps  even  that  occasionally  excessive  dry  heat  evolved  by 
the  sun's  rays  from  the  naked  ground  throughout  extensive  regions  of 
the  interior,  and  wafted  with  the  current  of  air  tathe  east  and  south — 
miseries  from  which -the  prevalence  cf  sea  breezes  renders  the  more  lit- 
toral tracts  of  West  and  JSTorth  Australia  almost  free.  But  in  the  economy 
of  nature  the  trees,  beyond  affording  shade  and  shelter,  and  retaining 
humidity  to  the  soil,  serve  other  great  purposes.  Trees,  ever  active  in 
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sending  their  roots  to  the  depths,  draw  unceasingly  from  below  the  sur- 
face strata  those  mineral* elements  of  vegetable  nutrition  on  which  the 
life  of  plants  absolutely  depends,  and  which  Avith  every  dropping  leaf  is 
left  as  a storage  of  aliment  for  the  subsequent  vegetation.  Iiow  much 
lasting  good  could  be  effected,  then,  by  mere  scattering  of  seeds  of  our 
drought-resisting  acacias  and  eucatypts  and  casuarinas  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  hot  season  along  any  water  course,  qr  even  along  the  crev- 
ices of  rocks,  or  over  bare  sands  or  hard  clays,  after  refreshing  showers. 
Even  the  rugged  escarpments  of  the  desolate  ranges  of  Tunis,  Algiers 
and  Morocco  might  become  wooded;  even  the  Sahara  itself,  if  it  could 
not  be  conquered  and  rendered  habitable,  might  have  the  extent  of  its 
oases  vastly  augmented fertility  might  be  secured  again  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  rain  to  the  Asiatic  plateau  or  the  desert  of  Atacama,  or  tim- 
ber and  fuel  be  furnished  to  Natal  and  La  Plata.  An  experiment  insti- 
tuted on  a bare  ridge  near  our  metropolis  demonstrates  what  mav  be 
done.” 

OTHER  FOREST  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  other  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  especially  the  Indies,  were  well 
represented  by  large  collections  of  the  woods  peculiar  to  each. 

Norway  sent  a large  assortment  of  worked  lumber,  such  as  planks, 
joists,  flooring  boards  and  mouldings.  There  are  in  this  country  three 
thousand  three  hundred  sawmills,  which  employ  eight  thousand  work- 
men. In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  the  exports  of  lumber  amounted 
to  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tons,  or  twenty-six  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  steres,  valued,  approximately,  at  forty-five  million  six 
hundred  thousand  francs.  A little  more  than  half  of  this  was  sawed 
timber,  and  this  portion  was  sent  chiefly  to  England  and  France;  the 
rough  lumber  is  exported  to  England  and  Holland.  The  tongued  and 
grooved  stuff,  six  and  one  half  inches  by  nine  eighths  thick,  is  worth  one 
franc  and  a half  per  square  metre. 

Kussia  exhibited  a fine  collection  of  planks  and  mouldings,  remarkable 
for  their  straight  grain  and  freedom  from  blemishes.  Mouldings  four 
inches  wide  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  are  sold  for  one  and  a 
half  kopecks  the  English  foot. 

Among  other  interesting  exhibits  of  the  various  forest  trees  of  that 
empire  was  one  made  in  the  form  of  books  all  of  one  size.  The  bark 
is  solid  and  shows  the  bark  of  the  . tree.  The  covers  are  attached 
by  hinges  of  leather  and  open  in  half  so  as  to  give  two  shallow  boxes, 
in  which  are  arranged  the  foliage,  the  fruit  and  the  flower  of  the  tree, 
together  with  the  characteristic  mosses  and  lichens  of  the  trunk,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  coal. 

The  name  of  the  plant  is  printed  upon  morocco  titles,  which  are  at- 
tached in  recesses  cut  in  the  bark  of  the  back.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  methods  of  preparing  and  preserving  a collection  of  native 
woods,  and  this  notice  may  induce  some  of  our  amateurs  to  undertake 
the  preparation  of  a similar  collection  for  California  at  some  future  Exhi- 
bition. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  sent  a very  interesting  collection  of 
woods,  with  a descriptive  catalogue,  from  which  much  valuable  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained.. 

AUSTRIAN  FORESTS. 

The  woods  and  fruits  of  this  State  are  considered  as  among  the  first 
in  value  of  its  natural  productions.  For  variety,  quality  and  ^cheapness 
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they  are  hardly  rivaled  in  Europe.  * The  Adriatic  Sea,  the  Biver  Yistula, 
which  flows  into  the  Baltic,  the  Elbe,  which  empties  into  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  rivers  which  reach  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  the  railroads,  all 
give  facilities  for  cheap  transportation.  With  these  advantages,  the  expor- 
tation of  wood  has  been  constantly  increasing  until  it  ha3  reached  a total 
value  of  seventy-five  millions  of  francs. 

The  quantity  of  timber  sent  by  the  Administrator  of  Forests  of  the 
different  States  of  Austria  was  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  exhibited  in 
the  building,  and  it  was  therefore  grouped  outside  in  the  annexe.  The 
trunks  of  trees  were  cut  into  convenient  lengths,  which  were  reunited  on 
the  ground,  so  that  their  full  dimensions  were  shown.  The  principal  trees 
were  oaks  and  spruces.  Among  them  Quercus  pedunculata  and  Abies  excelsa 
are  most  conspicuous.  The  former  is  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt, 
and  is  interesting  as  the  wood  which  is  largely  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  wine  and  beer  casks  and  barrels.  A great  number  of  staves  of  all 
sizes  were  shown  in  connection  with  the  unworked  woods.  Some  of 
these  are  fifteen  feet  long  and  are  intended  for  a grand  cask  to  hold  one 
hundred  thousand  French  litres.  There  are  several  agencies  in  Paris  for 
the  sale  of  these  staves.  This  oak  grows  in  deep  alluvial  soils  and  forms 
thick  forests,  in  which  the  trees  attain  a height  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  a diameter  of  from  four  to  five  feet. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  extensive  and  careful  representations  of  the 
forest  resources  of  the  various  countries,  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
was  mortified  at  the  meagreness  of  our  exhibition  in  the  same  line.  All 
that  we  had  to  show  of  our  vast  forests,  full  of  the  choicest  timber, 
could  be  laid  upon  a table  ten  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide.  There 
were  two  bundles  of  very  good  shingles  from  the  far  West,  a few  irregu- 
lar bits  of  American  wood,  and  the  laurel  panels  and  door  from  Boyd, 
of  California.  These  last  were  yery  beautiful,  but  did  not  appear  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  they  deserved. 

There  was  not  any  ornamental  door  in  the  exhibition  equal  to  that 
sent  from  California,  either  in  accuracy  of  carpentry  or  for  beauty  of 
grain  and  general  finish.  It  was  a fine  exhibition  of  the  remarkable 
capacity  of  the  wood  of  the  madrona  for  taking  stains,  in  imitation 
either  of  mahogany,  rosewood  or  black  walnut. 

A section  of  the  great  tree — the  Sequoia  gigantea — would  have  attracted 
great  attention  from  all  persons,  and  would  have  fully  redeemed  the 
extreme  paucity  of  the  United  States  display  of  forest  products.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  also,  that  the  samples  of  our  ordinary  commercial  wood, 
such  as  the  pine,  redwood,  cedar  and  fir  were  not  sent  on  as  intended. 

CORK. 

This  is  a forest  product  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  wine 
interest  of  California;  and  as  it  is  possible  that  the  cork  tree  might  be 
introduced  there  with  advantage,  a few  details  will  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  principal  exhibition  of  cork  was  from  Algeria,  and  consisted  of 
slabs  of  raw  “ male  cork,”  eight  feet  six  inches  long,  with  some  of  sec- 
ond growth,  fifteen  feet  six  inches  long,  and  specimens  of  raw  cork  bark 
of  second  growth,  eight  years  old.  Some  of  these  slabs  were  from  four 
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to  eight  inches  thick.  The  following  explanatory  statement  is  taken 
from  the  report  of  DeGayffier : 

“ Cork  is  the  substance  lying  beneath  the  true  bark  of  a particular 
kind  of  oak,  called  the  cork  oak,  which  grows  principally  in  Italy, 
Corsica,  Algeria,  Spain  and  the  south  of  France.  The  tree  begins  to 
furnish  cork  at  the  age  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  years ; but  the  first 
cork  is  of  poor  quality,  and  only  fit  to  make  floats  and  other  coarse 
objects,  and  Spanish  black,  which  is  nothing  more  than  cork  burned  in 
close  vessels.  After  the  first  layer  has  been  removed  from  the  tree  the 
cork  bark  is  deposited  with  more  regularity,  and  then  yields  material 
fit  for  the  finer  purposes,  such  as  the  making  of  wine  and  other  corks, 
sheets  and  other  well-known  objects  used  for  many  purposes.” 

From  the  period  already  mentioned  the  bark  may  be  removed  from 
the  tree  once  in  eight  or  ten  years,  and  the  same  tree  will  yield  cork 
twelve  or  fifteen  times.  Raw  cork,  or  that  which  has  merely  been 
rasped,  comes  principally  from  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Algeria. 
Spain  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  manufactured  cork  of  commerce. 
Seville  is  the  most  important  entrepot  of  this  product.  The  importa- 
tions into  France  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  were  five  hundred 
and  thirty-two  and  a half  tons,  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  francs.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-five  they  had  increased  to  three  thousand  eight  Hundred 
and  fifty-five  tons,  valued  at  two  millions  five  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  ninety-six  francs.  The  export  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  and  a half  tons  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  it  had  reached  the 
figure  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  nineteen  and  a half  tons,  of 
the  total  value  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  nine 
hundred  francs. 

The  Government  of  France  has  encouraged  the  development  of  the 
riches  of  the  cork  forests  of  Algeria  by  giving  long  leases  on  merely 
nominal  terms  to  several  companies.  Large  sums  have  already  been 
expended  there  in  the  preliminary  barking  of  the  trees,  but  as  yet  there 
has  not  been  that  measure  of  success  that  was  anticipated.  The  natives 
have  shown  their  ill  will  by  burning  several  of  the  forests,  and  some  of 
these  enterprises  have  been  abandoned. 

RESINS. 

The  following  data  upon  the  sources  and  consumption  of  resin  in 
France  are  from  the  report  of  De  Gayffier : 

“ The  maritime  pine  tree  is  the  only  tree  in  France  from  which  resin 
is  extracted.  The  cultivation  of  this  tree  constitutes  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only  wealth  of  the  district  lying  between  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  pine  is  tapped  for 
resin  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  years.  The  operation  con- 
sists in  making  long  incisions  in  the  trunk,  whence  the  resin  exudes  and 
is  collected  in  various  ways.  The  natural  results  of  the  bleeding  of  the 
pine  trees  are:  The  soft  gum,  or  resin,  which,  by  distillation,  yields  tur- 
pentine; the  galipots , an  almost  solid  substance,  which,  by  evaporation, 
forms  in  stalactites  all  down  the  tree;  the  crottas , a mixture  of  the  two 
former  products ; the  varras , which  are  the  galipots  entirely  dry  and  ad- 
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hering  to  the  tree.  A pine  tree,  sixty  to  seventy  years  old,  furnishes, 
on  an  average,  about  six  to  eight  kilogrammes  (fifteen  to  twenty  pounds) 
of  raw  material,  of  which  about  one  third  is  galipots  and  varras.  The 
American  war  gave  a great  impulse  to  the  resin  trade.  The  following 
statistics  will  give  an  idea  of  the  results:  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five  the  exports  of  French  resin  did  not  amount  to  more  than  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  tons,  of  the  total  value  of  two 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-five  they  had  risen  to  the  enormous  total  of  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  worth  twenty-seven  million  two  hundred  thousand 
francs.  The  importations  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  amounted 
to  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  tons,  of  the  value  of  two  mil- 
lion four  hundred  thousand  francs.” 

STAVES. 

The  wood  employed  in  this, manufacture  is  called  “ merrain,”  and  is 
split  out  by  means  of  a tool  called  a coulter.  They  are  made  of  all  sizes, 
from  eight  inches  to  one  hundred  and  seventeen  in  length,  and  from 
three  to  ten  inches  wide,  and  from  one  eighth  to  three  eighths  or  more  in 
thickness.  They  are  chiefly  produced  in  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey  and 
the  United  States.  The  coopers  of  Europe  are  largely  supplied  from 
the  United  States.  The  best  woods  are  oak  and  chestnut.  White  mul- 
berry is  used  in  Languedoc.  The  importation  in  France  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five  amounted  to  thirty-seven  million  six  hundred 
thousand  pieces,  valued  at  twenty-six  million  three  hundred  thousand 
francs.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  is  consumed  in  the  country. — Condensed 
from  De  Gayjjier’s  Report. 

OSIERS. 

In  France  the  osier  is  the  chief  material  used  in  the  basket  trade, 
which  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  Yer,  Aubeaton  and  Hirson, 
in  the  Aisne,  where  osiers  grow  in  large  quantities.  According  to  De 
Gayifier’s  report,  accompanying  the  French  exhibitions  in  this  class : 
“In  the  Arrondissement  of  Yerrins  alone  there  are  three  thousand  fami- 
lies engaged  in  basket  making,  who  produce  more  than  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  francs  worth  annually,  two  thirds  of  which  are  ex- 
ported to  England  and  America.  The  importations  amouuted  in  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-five  to  one  hundred  and  five  tons,  of  a total  value 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  francs ; and  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five  only  to  fifty-nine  tons,  of  the  value  of  fifty-three 
thousand  francs.  The  importation  of  osiers  in  bundles,  which  in  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-five  was  one  hundred  and  five  tons,  had  risen  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  of  the 
value  of  twenty-two  thousand  francs.  The  exports  grew  in  the  same 
period  from  fifty-nine  tons  to  seventeen  hundred  tons,  the  value  of  the 
last  named  total  being  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
francs.” 

The  production  of  osiers,  and  the  manufacture  of  baskets  and  hampers 
for  fruits,  vegetables  and  wines  in  bottle,  will  probably  soon  become  an 
important  industry  in  California. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  FROM  WOOD. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  consisted  of  a machine  in 
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action  for  the  preparation  of  paper  pulp,  or  stock  from  ordinary  soft 
wood.  This  machine  was  constructed  at  the  establishment  of  Decker 
Brothers  & Co.,  at  Canstatt,  Wurtemberg,  and  was  shown  in  the  Park 
in  a separate  building.  It  is  the  invention  of  Henry  Welter,  paper  man- 
ufacturer at  Heidenheim,  and  was  shown  by  himself  and  the  construct- 
ors jointly.  It  is  quite  an  extensive  affair,  and  occupied  considerable 
space,  but  was  arranged  so  that  the  crowd  always  attracted  to  it  could 
ascend  by  a broad  stairway  on  one  side  of  the  machinery,  and  descend 
by  a similar  staircase  on  the  other  side.  Billets  of  wood,  cut  and  split 
to  about  the  size  ordinarily  used  in  fireplaces,  were  constantly  fed  to  the 
machine  at  one  end,  and  by  means  of  a large  rasping  or  grinding  cyl- 
inder were  rapidly  ground  or  torn  into  shreds  and  pulp,  which  was 
washed  in  water  and  finally  delivered  in  several  degrees  of  fineness  at 
the  other  end.  This  paste  is  quite  white  and  soft,  and  is  used  to  a great 
extent  to  mix  with  the  stock  or  pulp  obtained  from  rags.  Specimens  of 
printing,  writing  and  packing  papers  were  shown,  which  contained 
twenty-five  to  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  this  paste.  There  are  already  over 
thirty  establishments  in  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp 
from  wood.  This  machine  received  a gold  medal. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


IKON,  STEEL,  COPPER,  ZINC,  AND  OTHER  USEFUL  METALS 
OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  see  and  it  is  much  less  possible  to  describe 
all  that  was  shown  in  this  department.  Nearly  every  country  sent 
something  that  claimed  attention,  and  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Russia  made  overwhelming  displays  of  iron  in  all  its  stages 
of  manufacture,  from  the  rough  ore  to  the  pig  of  all  grades;  bar  and 
plate  iron;  steel  in  ingots,  bars,  or  rolled  out  or  drawn  into  wire.  Each 
iron-producing  country  seemed  to  vie  with  every  other  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  strength  and  fiber  of  its  wrought  iron  and  steel.  Cases  upon 
cases  were  filled  up  with  bars  of  various  sizes  that  had  been  bent, 
twisted  and  broken  so  as  to  display  the  grain  to  the  best  advantage. 
Wrought  iron  rods  and  bars  and  railway  axles  were  shown  twisted 
into  every  imaginable  shape.  Great  round  bars,  from  three  to  eight 
inches  thick,  were  tied  into  knots.  Railway  iron  was  twisted  until  it 
looked  like  a long  screw,  and  all  without  a crack  or  parting  a fibre. 

It  is  a satisfaction  to  know  that  the  scientific  and  practical  discussion 
of  this  subject  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  who  has  a very  complete  and  valuable 
report  in  preparation  for  our  Government. 

The  United  States,  though  not  by  any  means  fully  represented  in  this 
department,  had  a very  creditable  display  for  variety  and  for  purity  and 
practical  value.  There  were  some  large  masses  from  the  Iron  Mountain 
of  Missouri,  and  some  from  Lake  Superior,  and  a few  masses  of  the 
magnetic  and  specular  ores  of  Northern  New  York.  The  specular  ore 
of  Sierra  County,  in  our  State,  wTas  also  found  in  the  Exhibition,  and  it 
was  as  pure  and  excellent  in  quality  as  any.  The  Peninsular  Iron  Com- 
pany, of  Detroit,  Michigan,  sent  a suite  of  specimens  of  Lake  Superior 
charcoal  pig  iron:  No.  1,  suitable  for  foundry  purposes ; No.  2,  rolling 
mill  iron ; No.  3,  car  wheel  iron  ; No.  4,  mottled,  for  malleable  purposes; 
No.  5,  valuable  for  making  malleable  iron  and  for  rolling  mill  purposes. 

The  Franklinite  ore  and  metal  was  shown  in  connection  with  the 
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zinc  ores  and  products  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  The  hard 
white  iron  made  from  this  ore  has  already  been  imported  and  used  in 
California,  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  for  making  stamp  shoes  and  dies 
and  the  jaws  of  rock  crushers. 

* Messrs.  Park  & Brother,  of  the  Black  Diamond  Steel  Works,  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  made  a fine  exhibition  of  cast  steel  in  bars,  round, 
octagonal  and  flat,  made  at  their  works.  It  was  accompanied  by  beau- 
tifully finished  edge  tools  madfe  from  their  steel. 

SWEDISH  IRON. 

In  the  exhibition  of  ores,  Sweden  took  the  lead,  not  only  in  bulk  of 
specimens,  but  in  the  richness  and  purity  of  the  ore.  Prussia  exhibited 
a splendid  suite  of  evenly  trimmed  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of 
ore  used,  chiefly  brown  iron  ore  and  spathic  iron  (the  carbonate). 

The  samples  of  Swedish  magnetic  ores  were  in  such  masses  that  some 
had  to  be  left  in  the  yard.  They  were  about  three  feet  long,  and  must  have 
weighed  a ton  or  two  each.  Ten  of  these  were  counted,  and  there  was  in 
addition,  in  the  machine  gallery,  a grand  pyramidal  stack  of  iron  and 
steel  bars  standing  upon  a foundation  of  blocks  of  ore  from  the  various 
Swedish  mines.  The  various  pig  irons  were  arranged  in  a tier  just  above 
the  ore,  and  above  this  tier  the  steel  and  iron  bars  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 
were  stacked  up.  The  iron  ores  received  the  gold  medal,  the  steel  bars 
a silver  medal,  and  the  iron  a bronze  medal. 

KRUPP’S  STEEL. 

The  most  extensive  and  the  most  costly  display  of  steel,  raw  and 
manufactured,  was  sent  by  F.  Krupp,  of  Essen,  Rhenish  Prussia.  The 
Jury  awarded  him  the  grand  prize.  Krupp’s  works  and  manufactures 
are  world  renowned,  and  some  statistical  data  in  regard  to  them  may  be 
interesting. 

The  establishment  has  been  in  existence  for  the  last  forty  years,  and 
has  been  gradually  developing  and  increasing  until  at  the  present  time 
the  works  cover  continuously  a surface  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  (English),  two  hundred  of  which  are  under  roof.  In  these,  works 
eight  thousand  men  are  employed,  in  addition  to  two  thousand  more  at 
the  blast  furnaces  and  iron  pits  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Nassau.  These 
works  produced  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  manufactures  of  steel 
of  the  aggregated  weight  of  sixty-one  thousand  tons  by  means  of  four 
hundred  and  twelve  smelting,  reverberatory  and  cementing  furnaces, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five  steam  engines,  from  two  to  one  thousand 
horse  power  each,  forty-nine  steam  hammers,  one  hundred  and  ten  forges, 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  lathes,  one  hundred  and  eleven  planing  ma- 
chines, sixty-one  cutting  and  shaping  machines,  and  many  others  of  less 
consequence.  No  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  steam  boilers  are 
required  to  keep  the  engines  in  operation,  and  they  evaporate  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  yearly  production  is  valued  at  over  seven  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  various  objects  manufactured  are  distributed 
all  over  the  world. 

The  representation  in  Paris  consisted  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  large 
objects,  of  which  the  most  prominent  was  a cylindrical  cast  steel  ingot 
weighing  forty  tons,  fifty-six  inches  in  diameter,  and  standing  nearly 
twelve  feet  high.  It  was  forged  at  one  end  into  an  octagonal  shape,  and  is 
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intended  for  a marine  crank  shaft.  This  huge  block  of  crucible  steel  is 
the  largest  that  has  yet  been  made.  In  the  first  London  Exhibition  a 
block  of  two  and  one  quarter  tons  weight  was  regarded  with  wonder, 
and  received  the  only  Council  medal  in  the  department  of  steel  products. 
At  the  former  Paris  Exhibition  a block  of  five  tons  was  shown,  and  to 
the  London  Exhibition  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  one  of  twenty 
tons  was  sent.  This  shows  the  rapid  progress  made  in  the  scale  of 
Krupp’s  operations  with  large  masses  of  steel.  The  upper  end  of  this 
monster  ingot  of  forty  tons  was  broken  across  so  as  to  show  the  grain. 
One  half  of  this  broken  surface  had  been  ground  down  and  polished  as  * 
bright  as  a mirror,  without  developing  the  least  defect  or  flaw.  Not 
content  with  this  proof  of  the  density  and  uniformity  of  the  ingot,  they 
had  cut  a gash  in  the  side  about  half  way  up,  and  taken  out  a chip 
about  as  large  as  one  man  could  lift,  and  polished  it,  with  satisfactory 
results. 

To  shape  this  great  ingot  a hammer  weighing  fifty  tons  was  used.  All 
the  cast  steel  productions  of  the  establishment,  with  the  exception  of 
disk  centres  for  car  wheels,  are  made  from  ingots  of  a greater  or  lesser 
weight  and  with  a round  or  square  section. 

The  large  ingot  stood  upon  a semi-circular  platform,  and  served  as  a 
centre  piece  for  a group  of  pieces  of  shafting,  highly  wrought,  for  loco- 
motive wheels  and  tires,  for  guns  and  gun  carriages,  and  many  other 
objects  of  wrought  and  unwrought  steel.  Opposite  all  this  was  the  mon- 
ster gun,  also  made  of  cast  steel,  weighing  fifty  tons.  It  is  intended  for 
coast  defence  against  the  attacks  of  iron-clads.  It  consists  of  an  inner 
tube  upon  which  are  shrunk  cast  steel  rings,  which  were  made  like  rail- 
way tires  and  without  welding.  The  diameter  of  the  bore  is  fourteen 
inches;  and  as  it  is  a breech-loader,  the  perfection  of  the  bore  and  rifling 
may  be  seen  by  looking  through  the  gun  at  the  muzzle.  It  has  forty 
rifle  grooves.  This  gun  was  in  process  of  manufacture  day  and  night 
for  sixteen  months  without  interruption.  The  railways  had  no  cars 
strong  enough  to  transport  it  to  the  Exposition,  so  the  establishment 
was  obliged  to  construct  its  own  car,  which  was  made  entirely  out  of 
cast  steel  and  has  twelve  wheels.  It  weighs  twenty-four  tons.  The  gun 
is  for  sale  and  is  valued  at  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars. 

Cast  steel  railway  tires  form  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  manu- 
facture of  this  establishment.  They  make  about  forty  thousand  a year, 
over  a third  of  which  are  for  English,  Indian  and  American  railways. 
They  are  made  out  of  one  piece  of  steel  without  welding,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : Large  ingots  are  forged  out  into  flat  lengths,  from 
which  are  cut  rectangular  pieces  corresponding  with  the  height  of  the 
proposed  tire.  These  pieces  are  then  split  down  the  centre  to  within  a 
certain  distance  of  each  end;  wedges  are  inserted,  the  slit  opened  out 
so  that  the  bar  is  gradually,  under  the  hammers,  converted  into  a ring, 
which  is  at  last  formed  into  a tire  between  powerful  rollers. 

Among  the  many  other  objects  worthy  of  note  were  the  “ angle  rings  ” 
for  steam  boilers.  These  are  made  after  the  same  method  as  the  tires, 
and  are  very  perfect  specimens  of  machine  forging.  One,  with  a diame- 
ter of  ninety-six  inches,  weighed  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds. 
They  are  sold  at  the  works  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  francs  per 
one  hundred  kilogrammes,  and  any  size  will  be  made  to  order.  Cast 
steel  railway  bars  are  also  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  manufacture  of 
the  works.  They  are  made  from  steel  of  second  quality  and  are  afforded 
at  a comparatively  low  price — about  half  as  much  more  as  the  cost  of  an 
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iron  rail.  The  durability  is  greatly  superior.  Krupp  can  now  supply 
such  rails  at  forty  francs  the  kilogramme,  but  I have  heard  that  there 
is  a new  process  by  which  the  cost  is  to  be  much  reduced. 

BOCHUM  COMPANY — STEEL  PRODUCTS. 

Next  to  the  exhibition  of  Krupp,  which  may  be  styled  as  princely, 
the  display  made  by  the  Bochum  Company  of  Westphalia,  Prussia,  was 
most  interesting.  This  company  also  make  large  objects  of  cast  steel, 
and  exhibited  railway  tires,  shafts,  axles  and  some  remarkably  large 
bells,  one  of  which  is  nearly  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  weighs  fourteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  kilogrammes.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing objects  was  a string  of  railway  car  wheels,  twenty-two  in  number, 
all  cast  together  at  one  operation,  the  junction  being  from  hub  to  hub 
and  by  one  single  connecting  sprue  at  the  bottom.  When  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  sand  they  are  centred  and  mounted  in  a lathe  as  one  piece 
and  then  turned  up  on  the  edges. 

It  is  claimed  by  this  company  that  its  cast  steel  wheels  will  run  on  an 
average  fifty-seven  thousand  kilometres  without  requiring  any  repair. 
One  of  the  railway  companies  certifies  that  the  puddled  steel  tires 
suffer  a wear  of  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  running  twelve  thousand 
kilometres,  while  the  cast  steel  wheels  of  Bochum  Company  will  run 
thirty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  kilometres  before 
they  are  worn  to  an  equal  extent.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
they  compare  with  our  chilled  face  car  wheels. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  exhibit  of  iron  and  steel  was  very  fine.  Their  largest 
steel  ingot,  however,  weighed  only  twenty-five  thousand  kilogrammes.  It 
was  broken  across  and  showed  a very  homogeneous  fracture.  Some  of  their 
cast  steel  tires  made  without  welding,  upon  Krupp’ s method,  were  twelve 
feet  in  diameter.  A cast  steel  cannon  weighed  sixteen  tons,  and  was  turned 
up  and  polished  all  over.  They  showed  sheets  of  rolled  cast  steel  that 
were  twenty-two  feet  long,  six  feet  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick.  A large 
part  of  this  display  was  in  a separate  building  in  the  Park,  and  was  very 
complete  and  extensive. 

FORGED  IRON. 

In  forged  iron,  for  ornamental  and  decorative  purposes,  the  Exposition 
was  very  rich.  There  was  a long  line  of  gates  and  sections  of  fence  placed 
between  the  Exposition  grounds  and  the  reserved  garden.  Some  of 
them  were  beautiful  in  design,  and  wonderful  in  their  sharpness  and 
accuracy  of  finish.  The  peculiar  construction  of  French  dwellings,  with 
an  inside  court  shut  out  from  the  public  streets  or  avenues,  makes  a 
demand  for  highly  ornamental  and  somewhat  costly  entrance  gates, 
which  does  not  exist  with  us. 

ORNAMENTAL  CASTINGS. 

The  use  of  cast  iron  for  ornamental  purposes  has  evidently  made  great 
progress.  The  substitution  of  iron  for  bronze  in  artistic  productions  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  yet  the  visitor  who  saw  the  results  in  the 
Exhibition  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  iron  will  in  the  future  be 
substituted  to  a great  extent  for  the  alloys  of  copper,  in  the  production 
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of  large  ornamental  or  monumental  works.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  we 
had  the  splendid  monumental  fountain  and  groups  of  figures  of  animals, 
on  one  side  of  the  grand  entrance  to  the  Park,  from  the  foundries  of 
Durenne,  and  inside  the  *uilding  extensive  displays  of  statues,  busts, 
vases,  stags’  heads  with  antlers,  and  a variety  of  tablets  and  smaller 
objects.  From  another  establishment  there  was  a splendid  series  of  fig- 
ures and  groups  of  life  size,  most  of  them  Scripture  subjects  for  the 
adornment  of  churches.  One  group,  for  example,  represented  the  Cru- 
cifixion, with  the  Savior  and  the  two  thieves  of  life  size.  The  form  and 
spirit  which  the  sculptor  gives  to  the  model  was  rendered  perfectly  in 
the  rigid  iron.  Almost  all  of  these  objects  were  shown  as  they  came 
from  the  mould.  The  surfaces  were  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  and  vis- 
itors were  amazed  at  the  accuracy  with  which  the  different  parts  of  the 
mould  were  brought  together.  The  suture  lines  are  sometimes  hardly 
visible;  again  they  appear  as  thin  films  rising  from  the  surface,  so  that 
they  may  be  dressed  away  without  injury  to  the  figure.  They  are  all 
cast  hollow,  and  the  cores  were  supported  by  iron  rods  or  wire. 

There  was  no  evidence  in  the  Exposition  of  an  extensive  application 
of  cast  iron  to  architectural  decoration.  It  is  true-that  the  building  was 
in  great  part  made  of  iron,  but  there  was  little  attempt  at  ornamentation. 
The  material  does  not  appear  to  be  used  anywhere  in  Europe  as  freely 
and  with  such  fine  architectural  results  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  California  The  railway  stations  generally  are  wonderful 
structures  of  iron  and  glass,  but  there  is  comparatively  little  attempt  in 
them  at  artistic  display. 

ACCURATE  GAUGES. 

In  the  display  of  ordnance  and  munitions  of  war  made  by  Whitworth, 
of  England,  there  were  some  very  interesting  longitudinal  sections  of 
guns  and  rifles,  which  showed  the  remarkable  perfection  of  the  bore  and 
rifling.  This  distinguished  mechanic  is  known  to  produce  some  of  the 
most  accurate  of  gauges,  and  a few  specimens  are  shown  to  illustrate 
them.  A stout  steel  ring  is  handed  to  you  through  which  you  can  pass 
a polished  ste-el  cylinder  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  fit  is  so 
perfect  that  it  requires  a little  pressure  to  pass  the  cylinder  through 
from  end  to  end,  and  this  pressure  must  be  applied  in  the  line  of  the 
axis;  the  least  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  ring  appears  to  bind  upon 
the  cylinder.  You  next  take  a second  cylinder,  apparently  exactly  the 
same  size  as  the  first.  This  passes  through  the  ring  with  perfect  ease, 
and,  compared  with  the  other,  it  is  a very  loose  fit.  Now  the  difference 
in  diameter  of  these  two  cylinders  is  the  5-1000th  part  of  an  inch.  Two 
perfectly  plane  surfaces  of  cast  steel  were  shown.  One  of  these  slides 
about  over  the  other  upon  a thin  film  or  cushion  of  air.  If  by  a little 
effort  the  air  is  excluded  the  plates  are  inseparable  by  a direct  pull. 
One  may  be  lifted  by  the  other. 

In  the  same‘  building  in  which  Whitworth’s  ordnance  was  shown  “ John 
Brown  & Co.,  limited,”  exhibited  a bar  of  steel,  an  armor  plate,  thirty 
feet  long,  three  feet  six  inches  wide  and  six  inches  thick,  weighing 
eleven  tons.  It  was  planed  as  true  as  a ruler  on  the  edges  and  ends,  and 
appeared  to  be  compact  and  homogeneous  throughout. 
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COPPER  AND  ZINC. 

The  most  attractive  display  of  copper  in  raw  state  was  from  Lake 
Superior.  The  collection  consisted  of  crystallized  native  copper,  and 
of  the  various  interesting  minerals  and  crystallizations  which  accom- 
pany it.  There  were  also  some  of  the  products  of  smelting  and  a stack 
of  the  metal  in  ingots  of  a brilliant  red  color,  like  that  of  the  celebrated 
copper  bars  of  Japan,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  representation 
of  that  Empire.  The  various  copper  ores  of  California  were  displayed 
in  the  same  and  an  adjoining  case  with  the  Lake  Superior  specimens, 
but  wer£  more  interesting:  for  their  number  and  variety  than  for  their 
beauty.  The  brilliant  mass  of  variegated  ores  from  Plumas  County, 
and  the  wonderfully  rich  and  pure  masses  of  red  oxide  of  copper  from 
the  old  Arizona  mine,  were  most  admired.  Neither  Union  or  Keystone, 
the  Newton  and  the  Cosmopolitan  or  the  Deri  Norte  County  mining 
companies  did  themselves  justice  in  not  sending  a complete  suite  of 
their  different  grades  of  ore.  As  it  is,  the  few  specimens  that  were  in 
the  Exhibition  will  at  least  gain  the  mines  a place  in  the  catalogue  and 
a mention,  perhaps,  fn  the  official  reports  to  the  various  Governments. 
A series  of  specimens  from  each  of  our. leading  California  mines,  trimmed 
to  a uniform  size,  say  into  blocks  about  eight  inches  square,  would  have 
made  an  array  of  rich  ores  far  finer  than  any  other  display  of  copper  in 
the  Exposition. 

The  duty  of  making  an  official  report  to  the  United  States  upon  the 
copper  of  the  Exhibition  devolves  upon  Mr.  H.  Q.  D’Aligny,  of  Lake 
Superior,  a mining  engineer  and  one  of  the  United  States  Commission- 
ers, who  had  general  direction  and  care  of  the  mineral  department  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Exposition  since  the  opening.  This  report, 
with  the  others  upon  other  portions  of  the  Exposition,  will  be  made  this 
Winter,  and  will  probably  be  printed  in  the  Spring  at  Washington. 
Although  the  collection  from  Lake  Superior  was  quite  good,  as  respects 
variety,  there  were  no  very  large  masses,  and  no  effort  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  the  mining  companies  to  send  any.  As  a consequence, 
Russia  has  the  credit  of  sending  the  largest  mass  of  native  copper, 
weighing  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  It  was  sent  by  Nicolas 
and  Alexander  Popoff,  from  the  distant  Kirghiz  Steppes  in  Siberia.  In 
this  mass  the  sharp  eyesight  of  Descloizeaux,  the  distinguished  French 
mineralogist,  detected  an  isolated  grain  of  native  silver.  This  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  mineralogists,  for  it  shows  the  same  association  of 
the  metals  in  Siberia  as  at  Lake  Superior,  and  it  indicates  a similarity  in 
the  deposits  and  in  their  origin.  It  is  generally  known  to  mineralogists 
in  California,  although  it  may  not  be  a familiar  fact,  that  at  Lake  Supe- 
rior large  lumps  of  pure  silver  are  found  in  the  midst  of  masses  of  cop- 
per, the  two  metals  being  as  perfectly  united  as  if  soldered,  yet  there  is 
no  mingling  or  alloy  at  the  junction.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
these  metals  were  deposited  from  solutions,  under  the  influence  of  elec- 
trical currents.  It  is  quite  probable  that  native  silver  will  be  found  with 
the  copper  of  Alaska.  I have  seen  very  large  masses  of  copper  from 
that  place,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  find  there 
copper  deposits  fully  equal  to  those  of  Lake  Superior. 

MINES  OF  PRINCE  DEMIDOFF,  SIBERIA. 

Paul  Demidoff,  of  Siberia,  sent  a large  collection  of  the  products  of 
his  various  mines  of  copper,  iron,  gold  and  platinum.  His  property  ex- 
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tends  on  both  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  comprises  over  a 
million  and  a half  of  acres  of  mineral  and  forest  lands,  with  a population 
of  fifty-four  thousand  persons.  In  this  estate  there  are  twenty-four 
copper  mines,  all  in  operation,  one  hundred  and  seven  gold  veins,  and 
twenty  mines  of  platina.  The  copper  mine  of  Medno-Roudiansk,  dis- 
covered in  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  has  yielded  nearly  a million 
of  pounds  of  fine  copper,  and  is  worked  to  a depth  of  five  hundred  and 
seventy-four  feet.  This  is  the  mine  that  affords  the  beautiful  malachite. 
This  mineral  was  discovered  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  in  an  enor- 
mous mass,  and  over  seventy  thousand  pounds  have  been  taken  from  it. 
The  fragment  sent  to  the  Exhibition  is  five  or  six  feet  long  and  nearly 
three  feet  thick.  It  weighs  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-six 
pounds,  and  is  valued  at  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  portions  of  this 
mass  which,  have  been  polished  reveal  a very  beautiful  grain  and  a fine 
color. 

The  Prince  has  twenty-four  copper  smelting  furnaces  on  the  estate, 
some  of  which  smelt  thirty-five  tons  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours. 

MALACHITE  FROM  QUEENSLAND. 

Another  large  mass  of  malachite  in  the  Exhibition  was  contributed 
from  Queensland,  by  the  Peak  Downs  Copper  Company.  This  speci- 
men was  nearly  six  feet  long,  three  feet  wide  and  one  and  a half  thick. 
Its  weight  was  not  stated.  It  is  rather  dark  colored  and  is  not  as  solid 
as  the  specimens  from  Siberia. 

The  famous  Burra  Burra  mines  of  South  Australia  were  not  fully  rep- 
resented; but  there  was  an  extremely  interesting  collection  of  the  beau- 
tiful blue  carbonate  crystals  associated  with  malachite. 

There  were  some  very  fine  malachite  vases,  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
sent  from  different  establishments  in  Russia,  besides  paper-weights,  ink- 
stands  and  a variety  of  small  ornamental  objects,  attractive  in  appearance 
and  excellent  in  workmanship. 

The  English  and  Australia  Copper  Company  made  a good  exhibition 
of  their  products  in  bars  and  slabs  of  refined  copper  and  ordinary  black 
copper,  for  which  they  obtained  a bronze  medal. 

COPPER  ORES  OF  CHILE. 

Chile  made  a very  heavy  exhibition  of  copper  ores,  They  were  sent 
in  great  masses  and  were  piled  together  in  magnificent  confusion,  with 
the  figure  of  a miner  in  full  costume  standing  at  one  end  of  the  heap  as 
if  upon  guard.  These  blocks  were  chiefly  yellow  copper  ore  and  the 
variegated  ore,  with  some  gray  copper  and  some  masses  of  cupriferous 
silver  ores.  The  copper  mines  are  the  most  important  and  profitable  in 
Chile  and  employ  the  greatest  number  of  workmen,  as  the  following 
facts  will  show.  There  are  now  in  actual  working  or  development 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  copper  mines,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  silver  mines,  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  coal  mines,  and  the 
total  number  of  miners  is  twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-three.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  there  were  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  high  or  cupola  furnaces  for  the  smelting  or  fusion 
of  copper  ores.  The  provinces  richest  in  copper  and  silver  ores  are 
those  of  Atacama  and  of  Serena  in  the  north.  They  afford  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  annual  production  of  the  country.  The  most  im- 
portant mines,  also,  are  not  far  from  the  coast,  and  are  connected  by 
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railroad  with  some  of  the  best  ports,  so  that  the  facilities  of  transport 
and  exportation  are  great  and  comparatively  inexpensive.  Copper  and 
its  ores  are,  however,  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  State, 
hut  are  very  generally  distributed  in  the  interior  along  the  Andes,  from 
Talco  in  the  south  to  Majellones  in  the  north,  or  over  a distance  of  nearly 
twelve  degrees  of  latitude. 

The  value  of  copper  and  its  ores  exported  from  Chile  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  was  over  fourteen  million  dollars,  most  of  which  went 
to  England.  A large  part  of  it  is  sent  in  the  form  of  matte  (concentra- 
ted ore  by  fusion),  and  some  in  the  form  of  bars  and  ingots. 

DECADENCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  MINES. 

The  production  of  copper  ores  in  Cornwall  has  been  steadily  diminish- 
ing and  now  many  of  the  mines  are  closed,  for  they  can  no  longer  be 
worked  with  profit  while  the  price  of  copper  is  so  low.  The  mines  are 
in  general  very  deep,  and  the  ores  very  poor  when  compared  with  those 
of  California,  Chile  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

There  were  very  few  exhibitions  of  these  ores,  or  from  the  extensive 
copper  smelting  establishments  of  Great  Britain.  In  one  small  collec- 
tion from  Swansea  I saw  samples  of  our  ores  from  Calaveras  County  and 
from  the  Colorado  River. 

COPPER  SMELTING  FURNACES. 

There  were  several  extremely  interesting  collections  of  copper  in  its 
various  stages  of  progress  by  smelting  from  the  ore  up  to  the  refined  or 
rose  copper  for  use.  These  collections  show  not  only  the  metal  in  its 
various  stages,  but  the  fluxes,  the  scoriae  and  the  fuel  used.  They  were 
accompanied  by  carefully  made  models  of  the  furnaces  employed.  The 
models  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  opened  into  two  portions, 
and  thus  not  only  show  the  exterior  but  the  interior  construction.  They 
are  carefully  made  to  a scale  and  are  intended  to  serve  as  guides  for  the 
erection  of  large  furnaces.  They  would  be  of  great  service  to  us  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  I have  regretted  that  the  State  has  no  institution  provided 
with  a fund  which  might  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  such  models  for 
the  benefit  of  our  mining  population  and  the  instruction  of  our  young 
men  who  are  turning  their  attention  to  mining  and  metallurgy. 

MANSFIELD  COPPER  SCHISTS. 

The  company  occupied  in  the  working  of  the  Mansfield  copper  schists 
made  a fine  display  of  the  products  of  the  mines  and  of  their  works  for 
the  manufacture  of  sheet  copper  and  copper  boilers.  The  production  of 
the  mines  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  was  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve  quintals  of  rosette  copper, 
and  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  quintals  of  refined 
copper.  Among  the  articles  of  manufactured  copper  there  was  a sheet 
nineteen  feet  nine  inches  long  and  nine  feet  wide,  weighing  four  and  a half 
pounds  to  the  square  foot.  Another  sheet  was  ten  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide,  and  a boiler  or  kettle  eight  and  a half  feet  in  diameter  and 
three  feet  deep.  It  is  claimed  that  the  works  can  turn  out  copper  sheets 
ten  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  long.  The  mines  and  works  of  this  com- 
pany give  occupation  to  five  thousand  five  hundred  men. 
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ZINC  ORES  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  principal  exhibitions  of  this  metal  and  its  products  were  made  by 
the  Prussian  and  French  companies,  foremost  of  which  is  the  Yielle- 
Montagne.  This  company  is  not  exclusively  occupied  with  zinc  mines; 
it  owns,  also,  deposits  of  lead,  iron  pyrites  and  coal.  It  has  establish- 
ments in  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  Sweden.  It  employs  in  all  six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  workmen,  of  whom  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  ninety-three  are  in  Belgium.  It  produces  seventy 
thousand  tons  of  zinc  ores  annually,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  tons 
of  lead  ores,  two  thousand  tons  of  copper  ores,  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  tons  of  coal.  Its  manufactures  are  : metallic  zinc,  thirty-two 
thousand  tons;  sheet  zinc,  twenty-five  thousand  tons — besides  some 
eight  hundred  tons  of  zinc  nails  and  small  articles.  The  manufacture  of 
zinc-white — the  white  oxide  of  zinc — used  for  painting,  has  reached  the 
figure  of  six  thousand  tons.  The  sales  of  the  company  per  annum  are, 
in  round  numbers,  as  follows  : 


Manufactures. 

Tons. 

Value  in  francs. 

Metallic  zinc 

35,200 

5,800 

9 

26,400,000 

4,327,500 

1,055,000 

Zinc  white 

Ores  of  lead,  etc 

The  white  zinc  is  made  near  Paris,  by  the  combustion  of  the  metal, 
and  not  directly  from  the  ore,  as  by  the  American  method.  The  speci- 
mens of  ore  exposed  by  the  compan}^  consist  chiefly  of  blende — the  sul- 
phuret  of  zinc — in  large  masses  weighing  from  four  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  and  one  thousand  pounds  each.  This  company  has  a formidable 
competitor  in  the  Silesian  Zinc  Company,  of  Breslau,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three  with  a capital  of  five  million 
Prussian  thalers,  since  then  increased  to  ten  millions.  One  of  the  chief 
merits  which  this  company  claims  for  its  zinc  is  that  it  is  all  made  from 
calamine  and  not  from  blende,  and  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  free  from 
sulphur  and  to  be  stronger  and  more  ductile.  There  was  a very  fine 
show  of  zinc  plates,  corrugated  sheets  for  roofs,  perforated  plates,  nails, 
wire  and  tubes.  The  largest  plate  was' seventeen  feet  long  and  fifty-four 
inches  wide,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  it  weighed  two 
thousand  and  one  hundred  pounds.  It  could  have  been  made  twice  as 
long  and  heavy,  if  the  space  had  been  allowed  for  it.  The  new  Exchange 
building  at  Berlin  is  roofed  with  the  corrugated  zinc  plates  of  this  com- 
pany’s manufacture. 

AMERICAN  ZINC. 

But  in  all  the  zinc  exhibited  by  these  two  companies,  and  several 
others,  there  was  none  equal  in  quality  to  that  produced  by  Wharton 
from  the  ores  of  Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  exhibited  by  him  in 
the  American  section.  This  zinc  is  nearly  chemically  pure,  and  may  be 
used  as  such  in  analysis  when  testing  for  arsenic. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  of  New  York,  was  represented  there 
by  samples  of  the  ores  from  the  mines  of  Sterling  Hill  and  Franklin, 
Hew  Jersey,  and  by  the  products  of  the  works  at  Newark.  These  con- 
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sisted  chiefly  of  white  zinc,  dry  and  ground  in  oil  for  paint,  and  of  the 
hard  white,  manganiferous  iron,  generally  known  as  “ Franklinite  ” 
iron.  This  industry  of  zinc  and  iron  combined  has  assumed  large  pro- 
portions and  is  very  successful.  It  was  founded  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  and  enthusiasm  of  James  L.  Curtis,  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
who  early  had  a correct  appreciation  of  the  importance  and  value  of 
these  ores  and  of  zinc  oxide  for  paint  as  compared  with  poisonous  lead, 
long  before  the  incredulous  public  could  be  convinced. 

1 do  not  know  of  any  extensive  deposits  of  calamine  in  California. 
There  are  some  localities  of  blende,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  can 
be  worked  to  advantage  for  several  years  to  come. 

NICKEL  AND  COBALT. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  ores  of  these  metals  and  the  products 
manufactured  from  them  is  of  some  special  interest  to  California,  inas- 
much as  we  have  a locality  of  such  ores  in  abundance  at  or  near  the  top 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  These  were  represented  in  the  collection  by  the 
specimens  given  by  Mr.  Gaskill. 

There  were  numerous  exhibitions  of  nickel  and  its  ores  from  various 
and  remote  parts  of  the  world.  We  found  specimens  from  Chile,  from 
Italy,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Austria;  also  from  New  Jersey.  From  the  last 
named  locality  Messrs.  Wharton  and  Fleitman  sent  specimens  of  matte, 
containing  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  nickel,  and  some  of  the  ordinary 
commercial  nickel  in  small  cubes,  containing  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
nickel  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  copper.  This  is  produced  from  nick- 
eliferous  pyrrhotine  (magnetic  pyrites)  and  the  sulphuret  of  nickel; 
which  last  occurs  in  crusts  at  the  Gap  mine  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
pyrites  are  said  to  contain  only  about  three  per  cent  of  nickel. 

The  Swedish  nickel  is  produced  at  Klepwa.  This  ore  is  also  a mix- 
ture of  nickeliferous  pyrrhotine  with*  ordinary  copper  pyrites,  and  is 
shown  in  large  masses.  It  appears  to  be  taken  from  heavy  beds.  The 
best  ore  shows  by  analysis  only  2.75  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  0.1Q  of 
cobalt.  The  concentrated  matte  contains  58.74  per  cent,  of  nickel  and 
25.46  of  copper.  The  small  cubes  contain  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  nickel 
and  thirty-four  of  copper.  Another  quality  contains  seventy-two  per 
cent,  of  nickel.  The  establishment  produces  annually  eighty-five  thou- 
sand kilogrammes  of  concentrated  nickel  matte,  containing  from  fifty- 
three  to  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven 
per  cent,  of  copper,  seven  per  cent,  of  iron  and  thirteen  per  cent,  of 
sulphur. 

The  price  of  the  products  varies  according  to  the  percentage  of  nickel. 
The  ordinary  matte,  containing  from  fifty  to  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  nickel, 
is  worth  6.70  francs  the  kilogramme  of  nickel.  For  example,  one  hun- 
dred kilogrammes  of  matte  of  fifty-four  per  cent,  is  worth  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two  francs.  For  a sixty  per  cent,  matte  the  price  is 
about  five  hundred  and  four  francs  for  one  hundred  kilogrammes. 

There  is  another  establishment  for  the  production  of  nickel  at  Sag- 
myra,  Falun,  and  it  was  represented  by  specimens  of  ore  and  the  mattes 
of  various  degrees  of  value.  Some  of  the  ore  is  a granular  mixture  of 
hornblende  with  magnetic  and  copper  pyrites,  very  much  like  some 
mixtures  in  the  United  States.  The  best  product  of  these  works  that 
was  shown  is  a finely  granular  matte  containing  sixty-one  per  cent,  of 
nickel,  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  copper  and  0.80  per  cent,  of  iron. 

A cobalt  and  nickel  company  in  Hungary  exports  a crude  product 
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containing  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  to  England,  to  the 
extent  of  one  million  kilogrammes  a year  (about  twenty-two  hundred 
tons). 

A nickel  and  cobalt  manufacturing  establishment  at  Val-Benoit,  near 
Liege,  exhibited  its  products  and  sells  them  at  the  following  prices : 


Per  kilogramme. 

Francs. 

Pure  nickel ; ^ 

13.00 

Ordinary  melted  nickel 

11.50 

Black  oxide  of  cobalt 

38.00 

Pose  oxide  of  cobalt 

25.00 

Nickel  bronze *. 

5.50 

In  Chile  the  ores  of  cobalt  are  common  from  the  mines  of  Yolcan,  in 
the  Province  of  Santiago,  to  the  north  of  the  Desert  of  Atacama.  It 
accompanies  the  copper  and  the  silver  ores.  At  the  mine  of  Buitre,  gray 
cobalt  ore  is  associated  with  mispickel,  etc.  Considerable  quantities 
have  been  exported  in  the  raw  state,  and  the  ore  is  washed  in  Europe. 
Danaite,  mispickel  containing  cobalt,  is  found  at  San  Jose,  Santiago.  It 
is  a fibrous  variety  and  contains  four  per  cent,  of  cobalt.  Cray  cobalt  is 
found  at  the  same  locality;  it  contains  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  cobalt. 

QUICKSILVER. 

The  finest  display  of  ores  and  the  metal  was  made  by  the  Old  Almaden 
Mine  of  Spain.  It  sent  twenty  or  thirty  solid  blocks  of  cinnabar 
more  than  a foot  square.  This  ore  is  of  finer  grain  than  that  from  New 
Almaden,  but  the  color  is  not  so  brilliant.  The  Old  Almaden  ore  looks 
more  like  the  red  oxide  of  iron.  A large  flask  of  native  quicksilver 
accompanied  the  collection. 

Algeria  sent  some  very  large  masses  of  ore  in  which  the  cinnabar  is 
associated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  very  much  as  in  the  California  mines. 
This  association  appears  to  be  as  characteristic  of  cinnabar  as  that  of 
quartz  with  gold. 

Most  of  the  California  localities  were  represented,  but  not  by  large 
and  brilliant  specimens. 

Old  Almaden  Mine  is  worked  in  a very  rude  manner,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  single-action  steam  engines  is  still  in  operation  there  rais- 
ing water. 

LEAD  ORES. 

The  lead  ores  exhibited  were  chiefly  the  sulphuret-galena,  and  the 
most  extensive  displays  were  in  the  French,  Algerian  and  Italian  sec- 
tions. Some  very  large  blocks  of  granular  galena  were  shown  from 
Sardinia,  and  an  interesting  series  of  specimens,  showing  the  ore  in  the 
various  stages  of  nq,echanical  preparation — washing  and  sorting — was 
exhibited  in  the  English  section.  As,  however,  most  of  these  ores  are 
argentiferous,  they  are  noticed  more  in  detail  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
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One  of  the  great  curiosities  of  lead  manufacture  was  shown  in  the 
French  section,  by  M.  Letrange,  being  a coil  of  lead  pipe  twenty-eight 
hundred  and  fifty  metres  long  (nearly  ninety-five  hundred  feet)  with  a 
calibre  of  only  one  millimetre  (about  one  twenty-seventh  part  of  an 
inch). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


GOLD,  SILVER,  PLATINUM  AND  THE  BARE  METALS. 


GOLD  AND  ITS  ORES — CALIFORNIA. 

The  principal  mines  of  California  were  represented  in  the  collection, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  appended  catalogue.  Although 
the  collection  was  not  as  extensive  and  rich  as  it  should  have  been, 
it  was  very  interesting  and  instructive,  and  was  highly  commended 
for  the  uniformity  of  the  specimens  in  *size  and  for  the  arrange- 
ment. The  collection  sent  by  Dr.  Pigne  was  also  very  complete  and 
well  classified,  and  contained  specimens  from  some  mines  not  other- 
wise represented.  Nearly  every  variety  of  gold-bearing  quartz  was 
shown  and  generally  the  different  varieties  from  the  same  vein,  to- 
gether with  specimens  of  the  wall  rocks  and  of  the  surface  or  decom- 
posed ore.  Most  of  the  specimens  were  selected  so  as  to  show  the  aver- 
age character  and  appearance  of  the  ore  as  raised  and  sent  to  the  mills, 
and  thus  the  display  of  free  gold  was  not  as  striking  and  rich  as  some 
persons  expected  to  see.  In  general,  those  who  visited  the  California 
display  looked  for  quantities  of  gold  in  nuggets  and  for  trays  full  of  the 
dust.  This  would  have  been  very  attractive  to  the  crowd,  and  would 
have  assured  people  of  the  already  familiar  fact — that  gold  abounds  in 
California.  The  collection,  therefore,  was  much  more  valuable  and 
instructive  than  a great  show  of  gold  could  have  been,  and  it  excited 
considerable  interest  and  attention.  The  contrast  between  the  California 
ores  and  those  from  Colorado,  arranged  in  a large  case  opposite,  was 
very  striking — the  California.specimens  being  nearly  all  quite  white  and 
showing  but  little  sulphuret  of  iron,  while  the  Colorado  specimens  were 
nearly  all  of  them  sulphuret  of  iron  without  quartz. 

The  collection  of  gold  crystals  from  California  belonging  to  the  Com- 
missioner was  privately  exhibited  to  the  mineralogists  and  those  who 
could  best  appreciate  them,  and  they  excited  great  admiration.  There 
is  nothing  comparable  with  them,  for  variety  a?nd  beauty,  in  the  muse- 
ums and  collections  of  Europe. 

The  large  crystalline  mass  of  gold  from  the  Spanish  Dry  Diggings, 
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California,  which  was  exhibited  for  a time  at  San  Francisco,  in  the  win- 
dow of  Hickok  & Spear,  and  was  photographed  by  Watkins,  is  now  in 
Paris,  the  property  of  M.  Fricot,  formerly  the  owner  of  the  Eureka  mine 
at  G-rass  Valley.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  making  this 
unique  specimen  perfectly  safe  in  the  Exposition,  it  was  not  entered 
there,  but  M.  Fricot  took  pleasure  in  showing  it  freely  at  his  house 
to  those  most  interested. 

COLORADO  GOLD  ORES. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Whitney,  of  Boston,  Commissioner  from  Colorado  Territory, 
made  a large  display  of  the  auriferous  ores  of  Colorado.  They  occupied 
a long  wall  case,  opposite  to  the  central  case  in  which  the  California  col- 
lection was  dispjayed,  and  the  contrast  between  the  two  collections  was 
very  striking.  The  Colorado  ores  are  nearly  all  sulphurets  of  iron,  and 
quartz  does  not  appear.  They  made  a brilliant,  sparkling  display,  and 
some  of  the  specimens  contained  considerable  quantities  of  gold  visible 
to  the  unassisted  eye,  but  in  general  the  value  is  only  to  be  known  by 
assays.  Mr.  Whitney  published  a pamphlet,  with  maps  descriptive  of 
the  Territory,  in  three  languages,  and  distributed  copies  liberally. 
The  collection  was  made  much  more  interesting  to  the  public  by  this 
means,  and  it  attracted  the  attention  of  French  capitalists  to  the  Terri- 
tory. 

The  principal  mining  in  veins  for  gold  has  been  in  the  counties  of 
Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek.  The  veins  traverse  granite,  and  are  seldom 
over  four  or  five  feet  thick.  They  appear  on  the  surface  by  a discolora- 
tion of  the  soil  and  a spongy  quartz.  Considerable  gold  is  extracted 
from  these  decomposed  outcrops  by  sluicing.  As  the  veins  are  opened 
and  worked  the  decomposed  ores  are  gradually  replaced  by  solid  sul- 
phurets of  iron  and  copper,  which  in  some  few  cases  pay  for  working  in 
the  raw  state,  but  in  general  require  smelting.  The  process  now  adopted 
as  the  best,  is  to  smelt  the  ores  roughly  so  as  to  obtain  a cupriferous 
matte,  which  holds  the  gold  also.  This  matte  is  then  sent  across  the 
Plains  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  shipped  to  Swansea  for  the  separation 
of  the  metals.  This  of  course  entails  a great  expense  for  transportation, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  profitable  and  several  furnaces  have  been  erected  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Some  of  the  ores  which  yielded  only  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars  per  ton  by  stamping  and  pans  in  Colorado,  yielded  two  hundred 
and  three  hundred  dollars  per  ton  by  the  methods  at  Swansea.  Some  of 
the  matte  contains  thirty  per  cent,  or  more  of  copper,  and  as  this  metal 
is  saved  at  Swansea,  it  alone  more  than  pays  the  costs  of  transportation, 
and  perhaps  of  separation. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  representation  of  the  extensive  gold  regions  of  the  Australian 
Continent  were  quite  meagre  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  country. 
No  organized  effort  appears  to  have  been  made,  and  the  opportunity  to 
show  the  nature  of  their  ores  and  to  make  direct  comparisons  between 
them  and  those  of  other  gold  regions  has  been  lost.  There  were  a few 
desultory  specimens  of  quartz,  and  some  of  them  closely  resembled  some 
of  the  specimens  in  the  California  collection  from  Amador  and  Mariposa 
Counties.  One  specimen  was  interesting  for  the  close  association  of  gold 
and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  which  has  not  been  observed  in  California. 
There  were  several  varieties  of  placer  gold  in  trays  and  a few  ingots, 
but  there  was  no  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  them. 
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A model  of  the  celebrated  “Welcome  Nugget,”  in  plaster  and  gilt, 
was  shown,  and  was  almost  as  good  to  exhibit  as  the  original,  which  was 
worth  about  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  weighed  a little  over  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  ounces. 

The  total  gold  product* of  Victoria  was  very  effectively  shown  by  a 
tall  gilded  pyramid,  which  represented  the  bulk  of  the  gold  which  was 
taken  out  of  the  mines  from  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  to  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  This  pyramid  was  ten  feet  square  at  the  base,  and 
sixty-two  feet  five  and  one  half  inches  high;  its  bulk  was  two  thousand 
and  eighty-one  and  one-half  cubic  feet.  It  represented  the  gross  weight 
of  thirty-six  million  five  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one  ounces,  or  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen  tons, 
fifteen  hundred-weight,  two  quarters  and  twenty-six  pounds,  and  valued 
at  one  hundred  and  forty-six  million  fifty-seven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  pounds  sterling.  The  pj'ramid  was  made  in  sections 
placed  one  upon  another.  A framework  was  covered  with  boards  and 
these  covered  with  stout  canvas,  the  surface  of  which  was  studded  with 
bits  of  plaster  and  pebbles  to  represent  the  grains  and  lumps  of  gold. 
The  gilding  gave  a uniform  gold  surface  and  the  effect  was  very  good.  A 
similar  pyramid  could  have  been  sent  from  California  at  a very  moderate 
cost. 

But  the  meagreness  of  the  Australian  display  of  ores  was  redeemed  to 
a great  extent  by  the  publication  of  valuable  statistics  of  the  yield  of 
the  placers,  and  the  number  and  the  production  of  the  quartz  mines. 
There  were  also  valuable  pamphlets  and  prize  essays  upon  Australian 
vegetation,  agricultural  capabilities  and  the  climate. 

From  the  mineral  statistics  of  Yictoria  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-six,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  quartz  miners  employed  in 
the  different  districts  was  as  follows : 


Districts. 

Quartz  Miners. 

Ballarat 

2,005 

2,941 

4,118 

2,292 

2,648 

874 

14,878 

Beech  worth 

Sandhurst 

Maryborough 

Castlemaine 

Ararat 

Total 

There  were  four  hundred  and  eighty  alluvial  mining  engines,  with  an 
aggregate  horse  power  of  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-one, 
and  five  hundred  and  ten  quartz  mining  engines,  with  an  aggregate  of 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  horse  power.  The  number 
of  stamps  was  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  quartz  crushed  (as  far  as 
the  exact  returns  had  been  received)  and  the  average  yield  per  ton. 
The  price  paid  for  treating  quartz  varied  from  four  shillings  to  one 
pound  ten  shillings  per  ton  : 
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Mining  Districts. 

Tons  Crushed. 

• 

Produce. 

Yield  per  ton. 

Ozs. 

Dwt. 

Dwt. 

Grs. 

Ballarat 

238,503  1-2 

58,157 

3 

4 

21.0 

Beechworth 

130,519  11-20 

118,495 

19 

18 

3.7 

Sandhurst 

244,807  1-2 

118,743 

10 

9 

16.8 

Maryborough 

79,552  3-5 

44,967 

14 

11 

7.3 

Castlemaine 

124,374  1-2 

85,662 

3 

13 

18.5 

Ararat 

43,711 

33,868 

18 

15 

11  ‘9 

Totals 

861,468  13-20 

459,895 

7 

10 

16.2 

This  shows  an  average  of  ten  pennyweights  and  sixteen  grains  per 
ton,  or  about  ten  dollars.  Of  the  total  gold  exported,  the  ratio  of  the 
gold  from  quartz  veins  to  that  from  alluvial  deposits  was  nearly  as 
follows : 


Where  obtained. 

Ounces. 

Erom  quartz  veins 

521,017 

958,177 

From  alluvial  deposits 

Total 

1,479,194 

QUEENSLAND  AND  NOYA  SCOTIA. 

There  were  several  nuggets  of  gold  from  Queensland,  the  heaviest 
weighing  eighty-four  ounces;  The  quartz  veins  of  Nova  Scotia  were 
represented  by  numerous  specimens,  some  of  them  quite  rich  in  coarse 
gold.  The  quartz  is  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  resinous  and  glassy 
lustre,  and  the  gold  is  remarkably  yellow  and  of  superior  fineness. 

BRAZIL. 

The  interesting  gold  region  of  Brazil  was  represented  by  a few  speci- 
mens, arranged  with  the  diamonds,  amethystine  quartz,  crystals, 
topazes  and  other  interesting  minerals  of  the  country,  in  a glass  case. 
The  principal  mine  now  worked  is  the  Morro  Yelho,  belonging  to  the 
St.  John  d’El  Bey  Company  of  England.  This  is  probably  the  most 
productive  and  profitable  gold  mine  in  the  world.  The  net  paid  up 
capital  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  there  has  been  paid  out  in  dividends  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds,  besides  an  additional 
amount  in  improvements,  which  carry  the  profits  up  to  one  million 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds,  or  about  five  mil- 
lion dollars. 
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The  total  value  of  the  precious  metals  extracted  from  the  mine  has 
been  two  millions  nine  hundred  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds,  and  the  whole  amount  of  mineral  raised  has  been  one 
million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  and  fifty  tons,  making 
the  average  yield  per  ton  about  half  an  ounce  troy,  or  about  eight  dol- 
lars, the  gold  containing  considerable  silver. 

DISPLAY  OF  GOLD  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

The  gold  of  Canada,  Chile,  Austria,  Japan  and  other  regions  was 
shown,  but  there  was  no  striking  peculiarity  in  the  displays.  There 
were  some  interesting  specimens  from  Italy,  and  it  appears  that  several 
mines  are  now  being  worked  there  successfully  by  English  companies. 
Some  beautiful  and  very  coarse  placer  gold  was  shown  from  Eoumania, 
but  no  information  in  regard  to  the  deposits  could  be  procured. 

In  Russia,  the  gold  fields  have  an  enormous  extent  along  the  Altai 
Range,  from  the  Urals  eastward  to  the  A moor,  and  even  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  According  to  the  statistics  published  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  accompany  the  specimens  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition,  the  best 
washings  are  in  the  district  of  Olekminsk,  of  Bargousinsk,  and  of  Tla- 
tooust;  those  of  the  Altai  are  next  in  order.  The  total  value  of  the 
gold  production,  upon  the  price  established  by  the  Crown,  which  buys 
nearly  all  the  product  of  the  washings,  is  nineteen  million  three  hun- 
dred and  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve  roubles,  about  seventy- 
seven  million  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  francs  annually.  This  is  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  million 
of  dollars,  and  it  has  been  about  the  production  since  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty. 

A very  interesting  exhibition  of  native  gold  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Matthey  & Co  , of  London,  large  manufacturers  of  platinum 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  chemists  and  chemical  manufacturers.  This 
firm  filled  two  large  glass  cases  in  the  English  section  with  samples  of 
its  various  products,  both  raw  and  manufactured.  One  case  was  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  a collection  of  native  gold,  and  gold  in  ingots,  in 
plate  and  in  foil,  together  with  an  imposing  array  of  bars  of  silver  from 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly  from  Nevada  and  Chile. 

The  collection  of  native  gold  contained  samples  from  most  of  the  gold- 
producing  countries,  and  was  formed  chiefly  of  river  or  scale  gold,  and 
thus  presented  a great  uniformity  in  its  appearance.  The  samples  were 
very  neatly  arranged  in  flat-topped  show-bottles,  and  the  exhibit  was 
interesting  chiefly  for  the  number  of  localities  represented.  Most  of 
the  large  ingots  are  only  models ; but  having  exactly  the  form  and 
appearance  of  the  originals,  very  few  persons  were  aware  of  the  fact. 

SILVER  AND  ORES  OF  SILVER. 

The  silver  ores  from  the  region  of  Austin  and  Eastern  Nevada,  brought 
by  .Colonel  Buel,  formed  the  last  addition  to  the  mineral  display  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  by  far  the  most  important  contribution  of  silver  ores 
in  the  Exhibition,  and  with  the  large  masses  of  rich  ore  from  the  Poor- 
man  Lode,  Idaho,  and  the  beautiful  mass  of  dark-colored  silver  ore  from 
Blind  Springs,  California,  it  made  an  array  of  which  the  silver  miners 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  may  well  be  proud,  although  they  did  not  show 
specimens  of  half  of  the  well  known  lodes.  The  Comstock  Lode  was 
not  represented  in  Colonel  Buel’s  collection,  but  fortunately  there  were 
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a few  specimens  in  Dr.  Pigne’s  collection  and  in  that  sent  b}7  the  writer, 
so  that  it  was  possible  to  show  the  character  of  the  ores  to  those.most 
interested,  and  to  make  some  comparisons.  There  were  many  inquiries 
for  specimens  of  the  Comstock  ores,  and  many  Californians  were  sur- 
prised that  it  was  not  more  extensively  and  appropriately  represented. 
There  was  a great  demand  also  for  information  and  statistics,  and  the 
edition  of  the  little  book  which  Colonel  Buel  published  upon  Eastern 
Nevada  was  soon  exhausted.  This  was  prepared  by  Myron  Angel,  of 
Nevada,  for  the  Committee,  and  was  accompanied  by  a map  showing  the 
various  mining  districts  around  Austin  and  north  and  south  of  it. 

A suite  of  specimens  of  the  ores  from  Eastern  Nevada,  sent  to  the  Im- 
perial School  of  Mines,  was  assayed  and  yielded  in  silver  at  the  rate  of 
sixty-seven  dollars  to  five  thousand  dollars  per  ton  of  silver  and  gold,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  appended  results.  The  Imperial  Commission 
awarded  a silver  medal  for  this  collection,  and  it  will  doubtless  receive 
an  appropriate  notice  in  the  official  report  to  the  French  Government. 

The  original  and  the  translation  of  the  following  table  of  results  of 
assa37s  are  given  as  published  and  circulated  at  the  Exposition  : 
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DTJ 

BUREAU  D’ESSAI  POUR  LES  SUBSTANCES  MINERALES. 


Paris,  le  ler  aofLt  1867. 


Onze  minerais  d’argent,  provenant  d’Austin-Nevada,  remis  par  M.  Gruner,  inspecteur 

GENERAL  DES  MINES. 


1.  Highbridge  Mine. — Cuivre  gris  avec  cuivre  sulfure  et  alterations  de  cuivre  carbon^  vert 
et  bleu,  moucbes  de  blende  sur  quartz  ferrugineux. 


Argent  0 j 0 4.535 

Or  OJO 0.000 


2.  Transylvania  Mine. — Cuivre  sulfure  avec  cuivre'  carbonate  vert  et  bleu ; mouches  de 
blende  et  de  galene  cuivre  gris  et  mispickel  sur  quartz  ferrugineux. 


Argent  0 j 0 1.405 

Or  0|0 0.000 


3.  Vanderbilt  Mine. — Sylver  Peak  et  Red  Mountain  Co,  etiquette  Pocotillo. — Quartz  im- 
pugn e de  cuivre  gris  avec  alteration  de  cuivre  carbonate  vert  et  bleu.  Fer  oxyde  hydrate  jaune, 
mouches  de  galene  et  peut-etre  argent  sulfure. 


Argent  0 1 0 2.370 

Or  010 0.008 


4.  Fisherman  Ledge. — Bullion  Co  Reveille,  District. — Quartz  impregn6  d’ alterations  cuivre- 
uses,  faibles  moucbes  de  galene  et  de  blende. 


Argent  0|0 ...4.545 

Or  010 0.0005 


5.  Chase  Mine. — Yankee  Blade. — Roche  quartzuse  grise  impregne  d’argent  sulfure,  d’argent 
natif,  d’argent  gris,  de  cuivre  gris  avec  cuivre  pyriteux. 


Argent  0 1 0 6.250 

Or  0|0  0.00025 

6.  Great  Eastern  Mine. — Argent  gris,  argent  rouge,  peut-etre  argent,  sulfur^,  cuivre  pyri- 
teux en  grains  cristallins  tres-petits,  pyrite  de  fer,  mouches  de  galene  sur  quartz. 

Argent  0 1 0 9.280 

Or  0|0  0.00250 

7.  Florida  Mine. — Argent  gris  avec  argent  rouge  sur  quartz. 

Argent  0 j 0 11.170 

Or  010 0.0005 

8.  Timoke  Mine. — Argent  gris  avec  argent  rouge  et  cuivre  gris  sur  quartz. 

Argent  0|0 • 14.100 

Or  0)0 0.001 

9.  Manhattan  Mine. — North  Star  Mine. — Argent  rouge,  argent  gris  avec  mouches  de  pyrite 
de  ler  sur  quartz. 

Argent  010 4.710 

Or  010....’ 0.0005 

10.  Diana  Mine. — Cuivre  gris  avec  pyrite  de  fer  et  de  cuivre,  mouches  de  galene  sur  quartz 
avec  un  peu  de  feldspath  rose. 

Argent  0)0 “. 6.930 

Or  0)0 0.000 

11.  Fairmount  Mine. — Twin  River. — Galdne  a facettes  curvilignes,  cuivre  gris,  mispickel, 
mouches  de  blende  sur  quartz. 

Argent  0 j 0 0.180 

Or  0j0 0.00025 


L’Ingenieur  en  Chef  des  Mines 

Directeur  du  Bureau  des  Essais, 

L.-E.  RIVOT. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REGISTER 

OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  ASSAY  OF  MINERALS. 


Paris,  August  1st,  1867. 

Eleven  specimens  of  silver  ore  coming  from  Austin,  Nevada,  U.  S.,  received  from  Mr. 

Gruner,  Inspector-General  of  the  Mines  of  France. 

1.  Highbridge  Mine. — Gray  copper  with  sulphuret  of  copper  and  altered  blue  and  green  car- 
bonate of  copper,  speckled  with  blende  on  ferruginous  quartz. 

Assay  of  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs $1,709.68 

2.  Transylvania  Mine. — Sulphuret  of  copper  with  blue  and  green  carbonate  of  copper  and 
mispickel  on  ferruginous  quartz. 

Assay  in  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs $2,794.50 

3.  Vanderbilt  Mine. — Silver  Peak  and  Red  Mountain. — Quartz,  impregnated  with  gray  cop- 
per, with  altered  green  and  blue,  carbonate  of  copper,  yellow  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  specks  of 
galena  and  perhaps  sulphuret  of  silver. 

Assay  in  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs $687.30 

4.  Fisherman  Ledge. — Bullion  Company,  Reveille  District. — Quartz,  impregnated  with  altered 
copper,  small  specks  of  galena  and  blende. 

Assay  in  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs $1,713.46 

5.  Chase  Mine. — Yankee  Blade. — Gray  quartz  rock,  impregnated  with  sulphuret  of  silver, 
native  silver,  gray  silver  and  gray  copper,  with  copper  pyrites. 

Assay  in  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs $2,356.50 

6.  Great  Eastern  Mine. — Gray  silver,  ruby  silver,  perhaps  sulphuret  of  silver,  gray  copper, 
copper  pyrites  in  very  small  crystalline  grains,  iron  pyrites,  specks  of  galena  on  quartz. 

Assay  in  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs $3,498.50 

7.  Florida  Mine. — Gray  silver,  with  ruby  silver  and  gray  copper  on  quartz. 

Assay  in  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs. $4,211.09 

8.  Timoke  Mine. — Gray  silver,  with  ruby  silver  and  gray  <!%>per  on  quartz. 

Assay  in  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs $5,349.63 

9.  Manhattan  Mine. — North  Star  Mine. — Ruby  silver,  gray  silver,  with  specks  of  iron  pyrites 
on  quartz. 

Assay  in  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs $1,365.90 

10.  Diana  Mine. — Gray  copper  with  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  specks  of  galena  on  quartz,  with 
a little  rose-colored  feldspar. 

Assay  in  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs $2,612.61 

11.  Fairmount  Mine. — Twin  River. — Galena  with  curvelinear  faces,  gray  copper,  mispickel, 
specks  of  blende  on  quartz. 

Assay  in  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs $67.86 

Chief  Engineer  of  Mines  and 

Director  of  Bureau  of  Assay, 

L.-E.  RIVOT. 
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IDAHO  — THE  POORMAN  ORE. 

The  New  York  company  which  now  owns  and  works  the  Poorman 
lode  sent  over  in  good  season  several  very  large  and  wonderfully  rich 
masses  of  the  ore.  One  of  them  weighed  about  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  consisted  in  great  part  of  red  silver  ore.  It  has  occupied  the  top  of 
a great  pile  of  ores  from  the  United  States,  and  for  a long  time  was 
hardly  noticed  by  even  experts  as  an  object  of  any  great  consequence. 
It  was  only  necessary,  however,  to  look  closely  to  see  the  massive  ruby 
silver  and  crusts  of  chloride.  The  Jury  awarded  a gold  medal  to  Mr. 
Walbridge  for  this  display. 

THE  BLIND  SPRING  ORE. 

The  very  fine  specimen  sent  by  Dr.  Harkness  and  Dr.  Frey,  of  Sacra- 
mento, attracted  some  attention  from  the  mineralogists  by  reason  of  its 
richness  in  silver,  and-  because  it  contains  some  of  the  compound  called 
Partzite,  and  supposed  to  be  a new  mineral.  It  was  the  general  opin- 
ion, however,  that  the  mineral  is  not  sufficiently  well  characterized  to 
be  regarded  as  a distinct  species.  It  is  probably  a mixture  of  other 
minerals,  and  has  not  a constant  composition. 

KONSBERG  SILVER  MINES,  NORWAY. 

As  regards  beauty  of  specimens  and  mineralogical  interest,  there  was 
nothing  so  fine  as  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Norwegian  Government  of 
the  products  of  the  Konsberg  mines.  A glass  case  was  filled  with  the 
most  extraordinary  crystallizations  of  native  silver  and  of  the  sulphuret. 
This  silver  is  remarkably  white  and  contains  a little  quicksilver  naturally 
alloyed. with  it.  This  collection  was  a very  complete  one,  as  regards  the 
associate  minerals  and  rocks,  and  was  accompanied  by  several  colored 
sections  of  the  veins  and  galleries  of  the  mine. 

CHILE  SILVER  MINES. 

There  was  a very  important  collection  of  the  silver  ores  of  Chile. 
Some  specimens  of  the  ruby  silver  in  crystals  from  Chanarcillo  were 
remarkably  fine.  There  were  also  some  specimens  of  the  rare  com- 
pounds of  silver,  such  as  amalgam  crystals,  the  chloro-bromide  of  silver, 
and  a new  mineral  (a  double  iodide  of  silver  and  of  mercury)  called 
tocornalite , by  M.  Domeyko,  Professor  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Santiago, 
who  sent  a short  memoir  with  the  collection.  According  to  this  author, 
the  silver  veins  of  Chile,  such  as  those  of  Tres  Puntas,  Chanarcillo,  Agua 
Amarga,  are  found  in  an  argillaceous  limestone  formation,  often  fossilif- 
erous,  and  belonging  to  the  Jurassic  epoch.  These  mines  are  further 
from  the  coast  than  the  rich  copper  deposits. 

The  exportations  of  silver  from  Chile  for  the  last  five  years  have  aver- 
aged about  thirty-three  thousand  and  eighty-six  kilogrammes,  exclusive 
of  the  metal  contained  in  the  mattes  of  argentiferous  copper  and  the 
unworked  ores.  The  silver  coinage  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  dollars,  in  pieces  of  fifty,  twenty,  ten  and  five  centimes.  An 
interesting  collection  of  ores  illustrated  the  process  of  treatment  of 
argentiferous  copper  ores  by  fusion  to  obtain  a rich  matte  for  exporta- 
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tion.  These  mattes  contain  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  copper  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  thousandths  of  silver.  The  scoriae  which  result  from 
the  smelting  ordinarily  retain  two  thousandths  of  copper  and  five  ten- 
thousandths  of  silver. 

SILVER  MINES  OF  FREIBERG,  SAXONY. 

The  Freiberg  mining  region  was  well  represented  in  the  Exposition 
by  a careful  selection  of  the  ores  of  the  different  formations,  accompa- 
nied by  their  products.  As  the  writer  visited  these  mines,  he  is  able  to 
present  some  of  the  following  details  from  personal  observation  : 

There  is  a tradition,  generally  believed,  that  the  veins  of  Freiberg 
were  discovered  by  a teamster  named  Goslar,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
This  recalls  at  once  the  recollection  of  the  discovery  of  the  Austin  silver 
mines  by  the  rider  of  the  Pony  Express,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  ores 
of  Austin  and  those  of  Freiberg  are  in  some  respects  similar.  In  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  now  venerable  Professor  Breithaupt 
made  a calculation  which  showed  that  in  six  hundred  and  forty  years 
the  Freiberg  mines  had  produced  eighty-two  thousand  quintals  of  silver, 
worth  two  hundred  and  forty  million  of  thalers. 

Freiberg  is  only  one  of  the  mining  centres  of  Saxon}7.  The  ore  bear- 
ing or  metalliferous  region  is  divided  into  four  mining  districts,  as  fol- 
lows: Altenberg,  thirty-one  mines ; Freiberg,  ninety-eight ; Marienberg, 
forty-eight;  Schwarzenberg,  one  hundred  and  forty-six.  This  shows  a 
total  of  three  hundred  and  twent}7-three  mines  in  the  four  districts.  Of 
these  mines  only  twenty  are  worked  by  the  Government;  the  others  are 
explored  by  companies  and  private  capital.  The  total  number  of  miners 
in  the  district  is  set  down  in  the  Government  reports  as  ten  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  the  number  of  smelters  or  laborers  at 
the  reduction  works  as  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  the  amount  of  first  class 
ore  delivered  at  the  Freiberg  smelting  works  was  about  thirty-three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  tons,  worth  one  million,  seventeen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  five  dollars  (in  its  raw  state),  or  thirty  dol- 
lars a ton.  These  ores  when  worked  gave  products  to  the  value  of  about 
two  million  dollars.  The  principal  products,  and  in  the  order  of  their 
value,  are  silver,  lead  and  its  oxides,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphuric  acid, 
gold,  zinc,  nickel,  bismuth  and  arsenic.  The  amounts  are  given  in  round 
numbers,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  calculating  the  different  German 
weights  and  values. 

The  products  of  the  Freiberg  smelting  works  are  derived  not  only 
from  the  ores  of  Freiberg,  but  from  those  of  other  districts,  and  also 
from  distant  places.  Some  ores  are  received  there  from  South  America 
and  Mexico;  those  from  the  latter  places  being  chiefly  antimonial  ores, 
and  sent  as  ballast  at  a small  cost  for  freight.  The  whole  quantity  of 
foreign  ores  is,  however,  inconsiderable,  compared  with  those  of  the 
region. 

There  are  three  or  more  groups  or  systems  of  veins,  having  different 
directions  and  intersections  at  various  angles.  A copy  of  the  official 
map  of  the  region  shows  veins  running  parallel  with  each  other  and  in 
close  proximity.  They  are  regarded  as  separate,  though  usually  worked 
under  one  company  or  administration.  They  are  quite  different  from  our 
Comstock  lode,  being  in  general  quite  narrow  compared  with  it,  and 
without  such  remarkably  well  formed  selvages  or  clay  walls.  I told  one 
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of  the  Professors  of  the  costly  litigation  we  had  had  in  Nevada  upon  the 
question  of  one  or  more  ledges,  and  he  remarked  that  formerly  there  had 
been  similar  and  protracted  disputes  in  Freiberg,  until  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  settle  the  question  satisfactorily,  the  laws  had  been  changed  so 
as  to  make  the  claims  square;  in  other  words,  they  adopted  the  plan  of 
square  locations. 

The  mining  laws  require  the  finder  of  a vein  to  obtain  a permit  to  work 
it  from  the  Government,  and  to  have  it  recorded  in  the  Government 
office.  Each  claim  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  shares, 
of  which  one  belongs  to  the  discoverer,  one  to  the  owner  of  the  land, 
and  two  to  the  town.  These  four  shares  are  unassessable,  so  that  the 
whole  expense  of  development  or  improvement  falls  upon  the  outside 
holders.  Owners  of  stock  have  the  option  of  giving  up  their  shares  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  an  assessment.  In  this  case  the  shares  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mining  Office,  and  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  pref- 
erence usually  being  given  to  the  old  stockholders.  The  “ freeze  out 
game”  seems  to  have  been  practiced  here  for  a long  time,  for  the  large 
and  wealthy  companies  gradually  absorb  the  smaller  ones.  Of  all  these 
mines  there  are  only  six  that  pay  dividends  regularly,  while  there  are 
several  that  just  make  expenses  and  continue  to  develop  without  assess- 
ing. There  is  one  mine  that  regularly  assesses  the  stockholders  twenty - 
five  dollars  per  share  quarterly.  The  Himmelfahrt  mine  and  the  Him- 
melfurst  are  two  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  vicinity  of  Freiberg.  The 
former  paid  seven  hundred  thalers  per  share  last  year,  and  the  shares 
now  command  from  eight  thousand  dollars  to  ten  thousand  dollars  each  ; 
forty  years  ago  they  could  have  been  bought  for  eleven  cents  a share. 
The  Himmelfahrt  paid  six  thalers  a share  last  year.  The  mines  are  now 
producing  better  than  they  have  for  years  previously.  It  is  said  on  good 
authority  that  the  establishments  here,  including  the  reduction  works, 
give  in  the  aggregate  a profit  of  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  investment. 

The  .Himmelfahrt  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  deepest  of  the 
mines.  Its  shafts  are  just  outside  of  the  old  walls  of  the  city,  and  they 
have  been  carried  to  the  depth  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet.  The 
length  of  the  galleries  is  reckoned  in  miles,  and  portions  of  them  extend 
under  the  town.  They  form  a complete  labyrinth,  and  many  are  so 
little  frequented  that  a stranger  might  easily  get  lost  and  perish,  per- 
haps, of  starvation,  before  finding  an  exit. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  walk  through  the  ancient  workings,  where 
the  galleries  had  been  cut  by  pick  and  gad  alone,  without  the  aid  of 
gunpowder.  They  are  very  narrow,  but  are  high,  with  the  top  roundly 
arched,  and  all  very  smoothly  cut.  They  reminded  me  at  once  of  the 
galleries  in  the  Japanese  mines,  cut  in  a similar  manner.  One  of  these 
galleries  led  to  a place  where  two  tablets,  carved  out  of  the  solid  walls, 
bear  the  date  of  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  inscriptions 
noting  the  fact  that  powder  was  first  used  in  the  mine  near  that  spot, 
To  descend  to  the  depth  of  two  thousand  feet,  and  ascend,  is  no  small 
journey,  and  exhausts  a great  part  of  a miner’s  strength.  To  avoid 
this  the  deep  shafts  are  fitted  with  the  well-known  man  machine,  or 
fahrkunst , by  which  the  trip  can  be  accomplished  with  comparatively 
little  fatigue.  In  this  mine  the  man  machine  and  pumps  are  operated 
by  wTater  wheels  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  which  are  placed  in  large 
chambers  excavated  far  below  the  surface.  The  water  is  brought  in  by 
a gallery,  and  after  passing  over  the  wheels  escapes  by  the  adit.  The 
hoisting  is  performed  by  the  same  power,  transmitted  by  wire  cable  to 
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the  surface.  Steam  is  used  at  other  shafts.  The  engines  are  generally 
horizontal,  provided  with  link  motion,  and  are  connected  with  the  bob- 
bin shaft  by  gearing.  The  friction  band  operates  upon  the  periphery 
of  the  flywheel,  which  is  better  than  our  system.  Their  bobbins  and 
pulleys  at  the  head  of  the  shaft  are  generally  of  good  size — not  less 
than  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter — and  are  double,  so  that  while  one 
cage  or  skip  is  descending  the  other  is  ascending.  Bound  iron  cable  is 
used  exclusively.  No  person  is  allowed  to  ascend  or  descend  in  the  skip 
or  car. 

Most  of  the  veins  are  without  gouge  or  selvage,  and  all  the  ore  must 
be  blasted  out.  I was  surprised  at  the  small  size  and  lightness  of  the 
German  drills.  A California  miner  would  hardly  consent  to  use  them 
after  handling  our  octagonal  steel  drills. 

The  ores  of  Freiburg  are  taken  to  smelting  works  situated  in  a deep 
basin-like  valley,  upon  the  Mulde,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  furnaces 
in  constant  operation.  The  ores  which  were  formerly  treated  by  amal- 
gamation in  barrels  are  now  treated  by  fire,  and  the  silver  is  gradually 
concentrated  into  metallic  lead,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Patti- 
mon’s  process.  Almost  all  the  constituents  of  the  ores  are  utilized. 
Amongst  them  are  lead,  zinc,  copper,  silver,  gold,  arsenic,  cobalt,  sul- 
phur, sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  copper,  orpiment  and  realgar. 

There  are  about  forty  students  in  the  Academy  from  the  United  States, 
including  six  from  California,  or  in  all  about  half  of  the  total  number  of 
students. 

The  country  rock  of  the  Freiberg  veins  is  a hard  tough  gneiss — in 
fact,  the  typical  gneiss — which  is  evidently  a metamorphosed  sedimen- 
tary formation,  and  is  in  many  places  nearly  horizontal.  The  veins  cut 
across  it,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  vertical.  They  make  very 
little  show  at  the  surface,  for  there  is  no  heavy  gangue  or  veinstone  of 
quartz,  as  with  most  of  our  mineral  veins.  The  outcrops  are  generally 
very  rusty  and  red,  and  thus  indicate  at  once  the  pyritiferous  character 
of  the  ores  below.  The  ore  is  generally  a mixture  of  iron  and  copper 
pyrites,  with  arsenical  pyrites,  galena,  blende,  and  here  and  there  the 
silver  sulphurets.  Occasionally  very  beautiful  crystallizations  of  the 
silver  minerals  are  found,  and  the  cabinet  of  the  Mining  Academy  is 
enriched  by  them.  It  contains  a magnificent  collection  of  these  ores 
and  crystals  taken  from  the  different  veins  for  one  hundred  years  past. 
Now  and  then  considerable  quantities  of  native  silver  are  found.  In  four 
years,  from  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  eight  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  of  this  metal  were  taken 
out  of  the  Himmelfurst  mine,  most  of  it  in  large  plates,  one  of  which 
weighed  four  hundred  pounds. 

A mine  called  the  Chur  Prinz,  a few  miles  from  Freiberg,  belongs  to 
the  Government,  and  is  kept  as  a sort  of  experimental  mine,  where  new 
inventions  and  processes  are  tried  at  the  public  expense.  Two  of  Blake’s 
ore  breakers  are  used  here  to  prepare  the  ore  for  the  jigs  and  other  con- 
centrators. The  ore  passes  from  one  breaker  to  the  other,  the  last  being 
adjusted  to  crush  fine. 

The  stamping  mills  are  very  rude  and  do  not  compare  favorably  with 
ours  for  efficiency  and  economy  of  power.  The  total  number  of  stamps 
about  Freiberg  is  six  hundred  and  fifty-six;  of  these  five  hundred  and 
seven  are  dry  stamps,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  wet. 

Water  is  raised  from  the  deep  mines,  not  by  water  power  alone,  but 
also  by  Cornish  steam  engines  at  some  places,  and  by  the  column  of 
water,  or  “water-pressure  engines”  in  others.  Some  of  these  latter  are 
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very  perfect  and  interesting  in  their  operation.  Two  long  tunnels  have 
been  projected  for  the  drainage  of  these  mines.  One  of  them  is  in 
progress.  It  will  be  about  eight  miles  long,  and  will  require  many  years 
yet  for  its  completion.  It  is  wTorked  upon  at  several  different  points  by 
means  of  shafts.  The  other  tunnel  has  been  surveyed  and  talked  about, 
and  is  intended  to  be  no  less  than  twenty-eight  miles  long,  but  the 
money  to  construct  it  has  not  been  obtained,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  will  ever  be  commenced.  The  developments  made  by  the  other  tunnel 
in  the  ground  outside  of  the  belt  of  the  veins  have  not  been  of  a nature 
to  encourage  a hope  that  the  lower  tunnel  would  cut  or  discover  new 
veins.  During  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  the  whole  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  tunnel  was  two  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  costs 
for  the  year  was  seventy-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
thalers. 

A few  facts  upon  the  rate  of  wages  in  Saxon  mines  may  be  interesting 
to  California  miners  : - 

For  eight  hours  work  a miner  receives  about  twenty  cents  (gold)  ; an 
under  superintendent  thirty  to  thirty-seven  cents,  and  a superintendent 
about  four  hundred  dollars  a year.  Boys  receive  from  ten  to  fifteen 
cents,  and  carpenters  about  the  same.  One  tenth  part  of  the  wages  is 
retained  for  a common  fund  devoted  to  the  support  of  indigent  miners. 

There  is  a feature  in  a German  miner’s  life  which  will  seem  very  od$ 
to  most  Californians.  Every  day  before  the  men  enter  the  mine  they 
meet  in  a chapel  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  and  have  a short  religious 
service.  Passages  of  Scripture  and  prayers  are  read,  psalms’  are  sung, 
in  which  they  all  join.  After  this  the  roll  is  called  by  the  sub-superin- 
tendent, and  the  orders  for  the  shift  are  given.  The  miners  appear  to 
enjoy  good  health,  and  to  be  contented  and  happy.  They  lead  a quiet 
and  simple  life,  and  are  full  of  good  will  towards  others.  This  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  “ Gluckauf”  or  “ luck  to  you,”  with  which  you  are  greeted 
on  coming  or  going. 

SILVER  LEAD  ORES. 


The  largest  mass  of  silver  in  the  Exhibition  was  in  the  French  depart- 
ment, and  was  extracted  from  argentiferous  lead  ores  by  one  of  the 
silver  lead  companies  of  Pontgibaud.  It  is  just  as  it  came  from  the 
cupel,  and  is  nearly  one  yard  in  breadth,  and  is  valued  at  twenty-seven 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  accompanied  by  interesting  samples  of  the  ores 
of  lead,  rough  and  dressed,  and  the  products  of  the  smelting  and  cupel- 
lation.  These  are  all  tastefully  arranged  in  a large  glass  case,  together 
with  large  pigs  of  commercial  lead  and  samples  of  pipe  and  sheets.  The 
following  is  the  amount  of  lead  and  of  silver  in  several  of  the  ores  which 
are  treated  at  this  establishment,  in  one  thousand  parts : 


Pzaual — 
Lead  . 
Silver, 


620. 

2.450 


Eoure — , 
Lead.. 
Silver 


287.50 

1.087 
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Lagrange — 
Lead.... 
Silver... 


272.50 

1.087 


Brousse — 
Lead  . 
Silver 


730. 

3.60 


The  rich  lead  in  bars  contains  0.017  of  silver,  and  the  working  lead 
3.857. 

The  lead  mines  of  Argentiere  exhibited  a large  mass  of  granular  galena 
and  calcareous  gangue,  containing,  of  lead  forty-three  per  cent.;  and  of 
silver,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  grammes  per  one  hundred  kilogrammes 
of  ore — four  hundred  and  thirty-five  grammes  per  one  hundred  kilo- 
grammes of  lead. 

The  following  assays  show  the  average  quality  of  the  ores : 


First  quality — 

Lead  

45  per  cent. 

Silver 

200  grammes  per  100  kilogrammes  of  ore. 
444  grammes  per  100  kilogrammes  of  lead. 

40  per  cent. 

Second  quality — 

Lead 

Silver 

174  grammes  per  100  kilogrammes  of  ore. 
434  grammes  per  100  kilogrammes  of  lead. 

38  per  cent. 

Third  quality — 

Lead 

Silver 

163  grammes  per  100  kilogrammes  of  ore. 
430  grammes  per  100  kilogrammes  of  lead. 

The  argentiferous  lead  ores  of  Gennamari  and  Ingurtosu,  Sardinia, 
were  also  exhibited  in  the  French  section.  The  ore  is  in  large  masses 
and  is  rather  fibrous  in  structure,  but  breaks  with  a brilliant  sparkling 
fracture.  Some  specimens,  however,  are  compact  and  granular. 

These  ores  aesay  as  follows: 


Ores. 

To  100  kilogrammes  of  ore. 

a — Ores  of  Gennamari — 

Lead 

76  to  81  kilogrammes. 
50  to  66  grammes. 

Silver 

b — Ores  of  Ingurtosu — 

Lead  

76  to  81  kilogrammes. 
24  to  34  grammes. 

Silver 
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The  Talisker  Silver  Lead  Company  of  South  Australia  made  an  inter- 
esting exhibit  of  the  ores  and  of  the  bars  of  lead  produced  from  them. 

Some  very  rich  specimens  of  argentiferous  lead  ores  were  shown  in 
the  collection  from  Colorado.  The  veins  are  said  to  be  large  and  numer- 
ous, and  it  is  reported  that  other  discoveries  of  rich  silver  ores  have  been 
made  during  the  past  Summer. 

v 

PLATINUM  AND  MANUFACTURES  FROM  IT. 

Numerous  masses  of  native  platinum  were  shown  in  the  Kussian  sec- 
tion from  the  washings  on  the  estate  of  Prince  Demidoff,  in  Siberia. 
One  of  these  masses  weighed  thirteen  pounds.  The  smaller  nuggets 
were  q^te  magnetic,  and  attracted  iron  filings  like  loadstone. 

The  most  attractive  display  of  this  metal,  and  probably  the  finest  ever 
made,  was  by  the  firm  of  Johnson,  Matthey  & Co  of  London,  who  are 
the  most  extensive  and  expert  manufacturers  of  articles  in  platinum  for 
the  use  of  chemists  and  others.  The  actual  value  of  the  metals  and 
articles  manufactured  by  them,  in  two  cases,  was  nearly  $100,000.  The 
attention  was  first  attracted  by  the  enormous  size  of  the  platinum  boil- 
ers used  for  the  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid.  These  are  in  the  form 
of  stills,  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter  and  are  sufficiently  capacious  to 
concentrate  eight  tons  of  acid  a day.  They  show  many  improvements 
over  old  patterns;  but  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  they  are  made 
without  joints,  soldered  with  gold  as  usual.  They  may  be  considered  as 
formed  of  one  piece  of  metal,  and  as  specimens  of  autogenous  soldering 
they  are  remarkably  fine  and  interesting.  The  price  of  a still  of  the 
capacity  of  five  tons  a day  is  four  thousand  francs,  and  of  one  that  can 
concentrate  eight  tons,  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  francs. 

There  was  a great  variety  of  smaller  platinum  vessels,  such  as  evapo- 
rating dishes,  crucibles,  small  stills  for  fluoric  acid-,  siphons,  tubes  and 
alembics,  all  of  them  showing  great  skill  in  forging  and  working  the 
metal. 

Alongside  of  these  vessels  there  were  several  large  ingots  of  the  metal 
chemically  pure,  and  intended  for  the  fabrication  of  sulphuric  acid  stills. 

These  ingots  are  about  as  large  as  two  bricks  placed  side  by  side,  and 
they  were  melted  under  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  according  to  the 
method  of  St.  Claire  Leville  and  Debray.  A few  irregular  projections 
on  these  masses  show  how  perfectly  fluid  tlje  metal  was — so  much  so  as  to 
penetrate  into  every  small  cavity  of  the  mould.  There  were  but  few  of 
the  many  persons  that  looked  upon  those  triumphs  of  science  that  knew 
that  even  a small  wire  of  the  same  metal  cannot  be  melted  in  the  hottest 
forge  fire.  Each  of  these  ingots  is  valued  at  thirteen  hundred  francs. 
In  addition  to  these  ingots  there  was  a model  of  the  great  ingot  melted 
for  the  Exhibition  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  This  ingot  was 
the  largest  ever  made  and  weighed  one  hundred  kilogrammes,  and  was 
valued  at  eighty-five  thousand  francs.  It  is  not  probable  that  another 
ingot  of  equal  size  will  be  produced.  The  model  was  therefore  of  pecu- 
liar interest  and  value. 


APPARATUS  FOR  ASSAYERS. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  objects,  there  was  an  apparatus  in  platina 
for  facilitating  gold  assays.  This,  if  not  already  in  use  by  our  assayers, 
should  interest  some  of  our  establishments  in  San  Francisco,  for  it  is 
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claimed  to  be  a great  improvement  upon  old  methods  and  to  give  more 
exact  results. 

It  consists  of  two  shallow  kettles  of  platinum  about  a foot  across  the 
top,  set  in  holes  like  those  of  the  top  of  a stove,  so  that  heat  from  a gas 
lamp  or  stove  can  be  applied  below.  The  nitric  acid  for  dissolving  the 
silver  out  of  the  assays  is  placed  in  the  kettles.  * A frame  of  platina,  made 
to  fit  the  kettles,  is  divided  into  two  hundred  or  more  little  partitions, 
into  each  of  which  a small  platinum  cup  is  placed.  These  cups  are  not 
larger  than  a child’s  thimble,  and  are  movable.  The  bottom  of  each  is 
pierced  with  fine  slits  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  acid  can  enter  when 
they  are  lowered  with  the  frame  into  the  kettle,  and  so  that  it  may  drain 
out  when  the  frame  is  raised.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  assays 
is  limited  only  by  the  number  of  the  cups.  No  glass  is  used.  By  means 
of  this  apparatus  the  pouring  oft*  of  acid  and  the  separate  washing  of 
each  assay  is  avoided.  It  has  been  in  use  for  five  years  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  firm  with  complete  success.  The  whole  apparatus  with  two  ket- 
tles is  about  two  feet  long  and  thirteen  inches  wide.  A porcelain  hood 
covers  the  kettles  and  discharges  the  distilled  acid  into  a vessel  at  one 
side. 

MAGNESIUM. 

The  same  firm  exhibited  an  obelisk  of  pure  magnesium,  weighing  five 
kilogrammes,  or  eleven  pounds.  The  metal  was  &bown,  also,  in  large 
quantities  in  the  shape  of  foil  for  batteries,  in  ribbons  and  wires  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  In  another  part  of  the  Exposition  a little  apparatus  was 
shown  containing  a coil  of  magnesium  wire  which  may  be  fed  out  regularly 
as  fast  ak  it  burns.  The  whole  is  not  larger  than  a watch,  and  may  be 
carried  in  the  pocket  in  readiness  for  the  production  of  a light  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  sun.  This  would  be  very  useful  in  caves  and  in  the 
examination  of  the  dark  galleries  and  chambers  of  mines,  but  the  direct 
light  should  of  course  be  carefully  kept  from  the  eye. 

IRIDIUM,  OSMIUM  AND  OTHER  RARE  METALS. 

The  exhibition  of  the  rare  metals  was  the  most  complete  ever  witnessed, 
and  rejoiced  the  heart  of  a chemist,  who  perhaps  had  never  before  seen 
more  than  a grain  or  two  of  some  which  were  there  shown  in  massive 
ingots.  A bar  of  iridium,  for«pxample,  two  or  three  inches  long!  This 
was  the  second  which  had  ever  been  melted  and  cast,  and  was  made  up  of 
small  grains  not  much  larger  than  the  tips  of  a gold  pen.  This  metal  is 
so  hard  that  diamond  dust  must  be  used  to  cut  it;  and  the  question  here 
arises  whether  in  this  solid  form  we  may  not  use  it  for  tools  by  which  to 
cut  hardened  steel,  and  turn  and  fashion  the  hardest  rocks. 

The  bar  of  osmium  which  was  near  by — a metal  generally  found 
in  nature  in  close  association  with  iridium — presented  a totally  different 
appearance,  for  it  looked  like  a mass  of  coke. 

.Ruthenium  is  the  only  one  of  these  rare  elements  which  was  not  shown 
in  great  quantity.  There  were  a few  grains  as  large  as  peas.  But  any 
disappointment  in  this  case  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  sight  of 
a goodly  quantity  of  boron  and  silicon,  and  of  a remarkable  series  of 
the  various  metals  cast  in  cylinders  of  equal  diameter,  but  each  specimen 
having  the  same  weight  (one  kilogramme,  or  about  two  pounds  each). 
The  result  was  that  the  cylinders  had  very  unequal  lengths,  and  thus  ex- 
hibited in  a very  striking  manner  the  difference  in  the  specific  weights  of 
the  metals.  The  series  contained  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iridium,  rhodium, 
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palladium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  cadmium,  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  antimony, 
zinc,  magnesium,  aluminum,  thallium,  sodium,  potassium,  osmium  (not 
melted)  and  mercury. 

Each  cylinder  was  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  Quicksilver,  which  was 
in  a melted  state  at  our  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  metals  which 
oxidize  rapidly  in  the  air,  were  confined  in  glass.  The  other  specimens 
were  just  as  they  came  from  the  mould. 

The  platinum  cylinder  was  about  four  inches  long  • the  quicksilver  about 
seven  inches,  and  the  others  elongated  by  a very  regular  gradation  up  to 
aluminum,  which  towered  two  feet  above  the  preceding,  and  was  in  its  turn 
overtopped  by  the  rnagnesium  cylinder  nearly  four  feet  long.  Thus,  at 
one  end  of  the  series,  a bar  of  metal  four  feet  long  would  just  counter- 
poise the  bar  of  platinum,  only  seven  inches  long,  at  the  other  end. 

In  the  collection  sent  from  the  metallurgical  works  of  Freiberg,  Saxony, 
there  was  an  ingot  of  the  new  metal,  indium — a great  novelty — which  was 
prepared  by  Professor  Eichter  at  great  cost. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


USEFUL  MINERALS,  MATERIALS  FOR  PORCELAIN,  ORNA- 
MENTAL STONES  AND  GEMS. 


EMERY. 

The  Chester  Iron  Company  of  Massachusetts  sent  a splendid  illus- 
trative series  of  the  emery  and  the  accompanying  minerals  from  the 
recently-discovered  bed  in  Chester,  Massachusetts.  This,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  discovered  by  Lr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  some  samples 
of  magnetic  iron  ores  sent  to  him  for  assay.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  direct  practical  value  of  mineralogy  as  a 
science.  The  mineralogical  association  of  emery  had  been  previously 
studied  with  much  care  by  Lr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  and  he  had  observed 
that  the  foliated  white  mineral  which  he  called  emcrylite  was  an  almost 
constant  companion  of  emery  or  corundum.  The  recognition  of  this 
mineral  in  the  Chester  specimens  caused  Lr.  Jackson  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  emery  at  that  locality  to  th‘e  company,  and  the  result  was 
the  opening  of  a deposit  of  great  size  and  of  superior  quality.  The 
Jury  recognized  this  discovery  by  awarding  a medal  to  Lr.  Jackson, 
although  be  was  not  a participator  in  the  display. 

GRAPHITE. 

The  number  of  specimens  of  graphite  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
was  very  great,  and  was  exceeded  only  by  the  display  of  the  various 
articles  into  which  this  mineral  enters  as  the  chief  constituent — such  as 
- crucibles,  melting  pots,  pans,  furnace  linings,  etc. 

The  great  attractive  and  brilliant  display  of  the  raw  material  was 
made  by  M.  Alibert,  who  sent  a large  quantity  of  the  mineral  in  its  raw 
state  from  Mount  Batougal,  near  Irkoutsk,  in  Siberia.  This  graphite 
is  remarkable  for  its  density,  freedom  from  grit,  for  its  blackness  and 
for  a peculiar  fibrous  structure  which  shows  upon  the  surface  of  the 
block  like  the  grain  of  split  wood.  This  structure  has  already  been 
noted  by  the  celebrated  Russian  mineralogist,  General  Kokscharof,  in 
his  Mineralogy  of  Russia.  Most  of  the  masses  have  a prismatic  form, 
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and  are  from  one  to  three  feet  long  and  are  only  a few  inches  in  diam- 
eter, looking  as  if  they  had  been  split  out  like  wood.  It  is  very  dense 
and  homogeneous,  and  can  be  sawed  and  cut  into  any  desired  shape, 
and  will  bear  cutting  into  long  pencil-like  masses  with  very  sharp  and 
firm  points,  and  it  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  pencils,  for  which  it  is 
beginning  to  be  largely  used.  There  were  some  specimens  which 
exhibit  a peculiar  pisolitic  or  nodular  structure,  and  others  which  resem- 
ble the  fibrous  form  of  amianthus  or  satin-spar.  It  appears  to  be  found 
in  highly  metamorphosed  hornblendic  rocks. 

GRAPHITE  IN  BOHEMIA. 

A very  important  exhibit  of  graphite  in  its  raw  and  prepared  state 
was  made  by  the  proprietors  of  deposits  in  Bohemia,  which  annually 
furnish  large  quantities  of  a very  superior  article  for  pencils,  steel  man- 
ufacture, the  galvanoplastic  art,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Victor  Norback,  who  has  made  a special  study  of  the  industry  of 
graphite,  and  has  long  been  engaged  in  it,  has  kindly  given  me  much 
information,  which  is  presented  in  the  following  summary  : 

The  principal  localities  are  in  Southern  Bohemia,  near  Budweis.  The 
graphite  occurs  there  in  great  quantities,  inclosed  in  gneiss  and  granite, 
together  with  limestone,  which  last  is  a constant  associate.  The  graphite 
is  in  shistose  layers,  which  vary  from  one  inch  to  ten  or  twenty  feet  in 
width.  The  finest  qualities  are  found  in  the  middle,  and  are  riot  over  six 
inches  thick.  The  different  layers  of  graphite  are  quite  distinct  and 
parallel,  and  five  or  more  are  recognized. 

These  deposits  have  been  worked  for  sixty  years,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils  would  not  have  reached  the  present  de- 
gree of  perfection  without  the  graphite  of  these  mines.  The  pencil- 
makers  of  Bavaria,  and  the  celebrated  establishments  of  Faber  and  of 
Kehback  use  this  graphite  exclusively. 

The  clean  masses  of  this  Bohemian  graphite  have  the  following  com- 


position  : 

Ingredients. 

Per  cent. 

Carbon 

72.40 

Oxide  of  iron,  limestone,  magnesia,  alkalies,  sulphur  and  water 

17.60 

The  finest  portions  give  over  eighty  per  cent,  carbon.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  the  production  was  not  important,  but  it  has  been 
steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  as  the  following  figures  show.  The 
production  was,  at  different  periods,  as  follows  : 
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Years. 


Cwts. 


1823 

1833 

1843 

1853 

1863 


103 

14,594 

16,000 

24,970 

83,778 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  produced  (in  hundred  weights), 
of  different  qualities,  for  four  years,  from  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  inclusive: 


Location  and  Company. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

• 1860. 

• 

Quality. 

Mine  of  the  Duke  of  Schwartzenberg,  in  I 
Schwartzenbach 1 

Mines  of  Eggert  & Company,  in  Mugrau...  -f 

l 

Mines  of  the  peasants,  Mugrau j 

Stuhen  mine 

10,920 

3,610 

17>843 

376 

1,220 

1,994 

931 

880 

955 

35 

9,681 
1,311 
23,825 
620 
951 
2,164 
792 
728 
t 844 

7,758 

7,051 

31,147 

292 

633 

717 

814 

1,253 

1,631 

10,374 

4,484 

21,683 

18 

708 

2,381 

708 

1,292, 

1,809 

I 

II 

III 

I 

II 

III 

I 

II 

III 

III 

Menzel  and  Barthol,  Stuben 

160 

200 

950 

III 

Krauman 

20 

80 

III 

Anton  Hofbauer,  in  Wettern 

25 

III 

Bistel  & Company,  in  Krauman 

2,400 

III 

Totals 

38,784 

41,156 

51,496 

46,832 

The  value  of  the  total  production  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually.  The  establishment  of 
Krupp,  at  Essen,  consumes  twenty  thousand  hundred-weight  annually. 
The  mines  of  the  Duke  of  Schwartzenberg  are  now  of  great  extent. 
They  produced  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six: 


First 

Second 

Third 

'Eefined  (washed) 


Quality. 


Austrian  cwts. 


10,000 

4,000 

60,000 

36,000 


Total 


110,000 


There  are  four  steam  engines,  with  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two-horse  power,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  employed. 
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GRAPHITE  OE  TUOLUMNE,  CALIFORNIA. 

The  samples  of  California  graphite  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  celebrated  Bohemian  deposits,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found  equally 
valuable  for  similar  purposes.  I was  able  to  make  a direct  comparison 
of  the  two,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Norback.  This  is  one  example 
of  the  advantages  derived  from  sending  a collection  of  California  miner- 
als to  the  Exposition. 

GRAPHITE  OF  CANADA  AND  OTHER  LOCALITIES. 

Large  masses  of  graphite  were  sent  from  Canada,  together  with  the 
washed  powder,  and  some  solid  masses  cut  into  cubes  and  other  forms. 
These  were  homogeneous,  but  the  graphite  appears  to  be  much  more 
crystalline  and  foliated  than  the  graphite  from  the  localities  previously 
noticed.  It  occurs  in  Buckingham,  in  Lawrentian  rocks.  The  graphite 
from  Ceylon  also  shows  a decidedly  foliated  crystalline  structure.  It  is 
largely  used  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles.  The  principal  exhibitors  of  plumbago  crucibles  and  similar 
objects,  were : The  Patent  Plumbago  Crucible  Company,  under  Mor- 
gan’s patent,  Battersea  Works,  London,  which  received  a silver  medal. 
Some  of  their  pots  were  three  feet  high.  Boulton  & Company  of  Lon- 
don exhibited  a black  lead  pot  five  feet  high.  Becket  & Sons,  of  Lon- 
don and  Hull,  showed  a quantity  of  plumbago  in  large  cakes  formed  of 
the  purified  and  compressed  mineral. 

The  celebrated  Cumberland  plumbago  was  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
pencils  made  in  the  building  by  some  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Cohen’s  experienced 
English  workmen.  Mr.  Cohen  claims  “to  have  perfected  a process  by 
which  the  powder  and  fragments  of  the  Borrowdale  lead  (hitherto  laid 
aside  as  almost  useless),  after  being  pulverized,  are  consolidated  and 
brought  to  a uniform  consistency  and  so  formed  into  slips  of  the  exact 
size  and  degree  required  for  each  pencil,  the  lead  retaining  in  its  im- 
proved form  all  the  valuable  qualities  which  characterize  fine  Cumber- 
land plumbago.”  The  Six  H,  engineers’  pencils,  are  excellent. 

CRYOLITE. 

A mass  of  this  mineral  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  thick,  from  Ivik- 
tout,  Greenland,  was  exhibited  by  the  Greenland  Cryolite  Mining  Com- 
pany. This  mineral  is  now  largely  used  as  a source  of  sodium  and  its 
compounds,  and  nearly  twenty  thousand  tons  were  shipped  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  It  was  discovered  in  Greenland  by  Giesecke 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  Pro- 
fessor Thomson,  of  Copenhagen,  discovered  the  decomposability  of  cry- 
olite by  lime,  upon  which  all  the  manufacture  of  cryolite  soda  depends. 
This  was  patented  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three.  The  first  vessel 
was  sent  to  Greenland  for  cryolite  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and- 
the  first  manufactory  of  cryolite  soda  was  established  in  Denmark  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  One  was  established  in  Germany  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  and  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  works 
in  the  United  States  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  A company  to 
work  the  mines  was  formed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  with  a 
capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Julius  Thomson  and  S.  W.  Isberg. 

This  history,  in  brief,  affords  another  example  of  the  direct  practical 
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value  of  mineralogical  science.  It  shows  what  extended  industrial 
results  may  follow  from  the  discovery  of  an  apparently  unimportant 
mineral.  The  following  shows  the  extent  of  the  exportation  of  cryolite 
up  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  : 


Number  of  Annual  exports, 
vessels.  Tons. 


1856 

1 

.343 

800 

2,359 

2,788 

4,821 

7,639 

11,046 

5,498 

4,261 

19,892 

19,853 

1857 

1 

1858 

4 

1859 

5 

1860 

7 

1861 

18 

1862 

24 

1863 

10 

1864 

9 

1865 

25 

1866 

23 

Totals 

127 

79,300 

The  duties  paid  to  the  Government  amounted  to  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  francs.  Five  and  a 
half  cubic  feet  are  reckoned  to  each  ton. 

ORES  OF  POTASH — STASSFURT  PRODUCTS. 

The  discovery  of  extensive  mineral  deposits  of  soluble  salts  of  potash 
has  led  to  a complete  revolution  in  their  production  and  value.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  salt  beds  at  Stassf.irt,  on  the  line  between  Prussia 
and  Anhalt,  are  accompanied  by  extensive  deposits  of  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium, sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  boracic  acid  and  other  compounds 
— all  of  considerable  commercial  value.  Borings  have  been  Carried  to  a 
depth  of  twelve  hundred  feet  without  passing  through  these  deposits, 
and  their  extent  is  yet  unknown,  but  they  are  regarded  as  practically 
inexhaustible.  The  salt  is  mined  in  large  quantities,  and  large  pillars  are 
left  to  support  the  roof;  only  about  three  quarters  of  the  mass  is  re- 
moved. This  salt  is  filled  with  thin  sheets  of  anhydrite  in  wave-like 
lajmrs.  T,he  potash  salts  are  found  above  the  salt  with  a layer  of  bora- 
cite  (a  borate  of  magnesia)  between  them.  The  mineral  carnallite,  a 
double  chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium,  has  a red  color  and  is  used 
chiefly  for  the  preparation  of  potash.  It  is  now  exported  in  large  quan- 
ties  to  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  by  the  decom- 
position of  nitrate  of  soda.  As  in  California  we  readily  obtain  nitrate 
of  soda  from  South  America,  this  manufacture  may  perhaps  be  carried 
on  to  advantage  in  San  Francisco,  and  our  chemical  and  powder  manu- 
factories may  profit  by  this  suggestion.  In  view  of  the  great  importance 
of  this  potash  mineral,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  have  it  placed  upon 
the  list  of  articles  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  Its 
use  in  Europe  has  already  checked  the  exportation  of  potash  from  the 
United  States. 
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Qne  of  the  most  important  results  is  the  employment  of  potash  com- 
pounds, especially  the  sulphate,  as  fertilizers,  and  there  are  already  ex- 
tensive establishments  for  their  manufacture.  The  discovery  is  espe- 
cially valuable  to  the  beet  growers,  and  it  is  said  to  have  revived  this 
languishing  industry.  Ziervogel  & Company,  at  Stassfurt,  advertise  fer- 
tilizing salts  at  the  following  prices  per  one  hundred  kilogrammes  (two 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds),  delivered  at  the  railway,  exclusive  of  cost 
of  packing : 


Article. 

Per  cent. 

Price,  francs. 

Sulphate  of  potash  crude 

18—20 

3.75 

Double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia 

30—83 

6.25 

Sulphate  of  potash 

55—60 

18.75 

Sulphate  of  potash  refined  

80—85 

30.00 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  for  legumes 

5.00 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  crude 

3.75 

All  these  manure  salts  are  well  dried  and  ground  and  can  be  trans- 
ported in  sacks. 

Another  large  establishment  at  Cologne,  Vorster  & Griineberg,  adver- 
tise similar  compounds  at  the  s.ame  prices. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  Stassfurt  to  Havre  for  five  thousand 
kilogrammes  is  about  four  francs  for  each  one  hundred  kilogrammes. 
Cost  of  sacking,  one  franc  twenty-five  centimes  per  one  hundred  kilo- 
grammes. 

f BORAX. 

There  was  no  display  of  borax  at  all  comparable  in  interest  with  that 
made  by  the  California  Borax  Company,  in  the  two  collections  sent  on. 
(Yide  Catalogue.)  The  crude  native  crystals,  as  extracted  from  the 
mud  of  the  lake,  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size.  Several  of  those 
shown  were  from  three  to  five  inches  long  and  from  one  to  three  inches 
thick,  and  they  were  regarded  with  much  interest  by  mineralogists. 

PORCELAIN  AND  THE  MATERIALS  FOR  ITS  MANUFACTURE. 

4 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  porcelains 
of  Sevres  and  Limoges,  of  England  and  of  Prussia.  Those  of  Sevres 
occupied  a large  space  in  a kind  of  hall  or  saloon,  the  walls  of  which 
were  decorated  by  the  inimitable  Gobelin  tapestries.  Minton  & Co.,  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  made  a great  display  of  their  superior  manufactures, 
among  which  may  be  noted  particularly  their  faiences  of  original  and 
artistic  patterns;  their  large  vases  for  plants;  ornamented  dishes  for 
the  table,  and  their  tiles  in  great  variety.  The  beautiful  productions  of 
the  Wedgwoods  were  also  shown,  in  the  form  of  vases  and  tablets,  with 
their  exquisite  bas  reliefs,  which  last  are  now  much  used  for  the  decora- 
tion of  furniture.  The  collection  of  Dresden  China  was  * particularly 
fine.  One  vase  measured  over  six  feet  in  height  and  was  accompanied 
by  candelabra  also  six  feet  high. 

The  displays  of  French  faience  were  extremely  interesting.  The 
prevailing  infatuation  for  specimens  of  the  old  enamelled  wares  of  the 
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sixteenth  century  has  excited  manufacturers  to  produce  imitations  of 
the  curious  productions  of  Bernard  Palissy,  of  Lisieux,  and  of  Rouen  and 
Severs.  These  manufacturers,  most  of  them  from  Hante-Vienne,  made 
a collective  display.  The  display  from  Creil  and  Montereau  may  also 
be  cited.  Artistic  faience , however,  has  its  centre  in  Paris  and  its 
environs.  The  great  centres  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  France 
are  Limoges,  where  there  are  more  than  thirty  white  China  works, 
Berry  and  Paris  and  its  environs,  including  Sevres  and  Champagne. 
A large  business  is  carried  on  in  Paris  in  the  decoration  of  porcelain, 
and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  men  and  four  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  women  are  occupied  in  this  way  alone.  Paris  is  regarded 
as  the  great  centre  of  the  porcelain  and  faience  trade,  and  Limoges  is 
next  in  importance.  The  value  of  the  annual  production  of  fine  faience 
in  France  is  estimated  at  ten  million  francs,  and  that  of  porcelain  at 
twenty  million  francs. 

Clay  for  making  pottery  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  France. 
The  kaolins  of  St.  Grieix,  near  Limoges,  are  the  types  of  the  best  clays 
for  the  manufacture  of  China,  but  the  kaolins  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Cher  and  the  Allier  are  competing  with  them,  and  are  largely  used  at 
Berry. 

It  is  observed  by  the  Committee  of  Admission  of  Class  XVII  that 
steam  power  has  been  successfully  substituted  to  a great  extent  for 
hand  labor  in  the  making  of  faience , but  not  in  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain, for  the  softening  caused  by  the  high  temperature  required  for 
the  baking  deforms  pieces  made  in  any  other  way  than  by  hand.  The 
hope  is  expressed,  however,  that  machinery  may  yet  be  employed  with 
success  in  preparing  and  shaping  the  material.  Workmen  are  almost 
always  paid  by  the  piece,  and  owing  to  the  tenderness  of  the  material, 
which  prevents  its  being  moved  about,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  work 
in  the  factories. 

The  improvements  in  the  ceramic  art  in  France  during  the  past  twelve 
years  are  enumerated  by  Salretat  and  Lommartin  as  follows : 

“ First — The  increasing  use  of  terra  cotta  in  the  decoration  of  public 
and  private  edifices. 

“ Second — The  almost  complete  renewing  of  the  plant  of  the  faience 
potteries,  so  that  good  organization,  from  being  an  exception,  has  become 
the  rule. 

“ Third — The  substitution  of  coal  for  wood  in  the  baking  of  porcelain, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  process. 

“ Fourth — ;The  improvement  introduced  into  the  art  of  decoration 
through  the  chromolithographic  process.” 

Among  the  many  exhibitions  of  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain, the  following  may  be  cited.  An  excellent  kaolin  is  found  in  Brit- 
tany, and  contains  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  useful  earth,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  analysis : 
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Component  parts. 

Analysis. 

A 

Water  by  ignition 

12.50 

48.00 

37.36 

00.75 

00.15 

00.48 

00.76 

13.10 

48.00 

37.00 

j-  2.50 

Silica 

A 1 n m i n n 

Oxide  of  iron 

Tjimfi 

Magnesia 

Alkalies 

Totals 

100.00 

100.60 

The  second  column  of  figures  (A)  represents  the  normal  composition 
of  the  kaolin  of  St.  Grieix,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  kaolin  known. 
A mixture  of  this  kaolin  of  Brittan}7  as  follows : 


Brittany  kaolin  clay 

Besidue  of  the  same,  crushed 
Chalk  of  Bongival 


76 

20 

6 


gave  a paste  which,  in  baking,  gave  a good  white  and  translucent  body. 

A sample  of  feldspar  in  the  Swedish  section  was  shown  by  B.  B.  Gey- 
ers,  of  Stockholm,  together  with  a display  of  the  porcelain  ware  made 
out  of  it.  It  is  an  orthoclase,  and  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  francs 
per  one  thousand  kilogrammes — about  seven  dollars  per  ton,  crude.  It 
contains  twelve  per  cent,  of  potash  and  three  per  cent,  of  soda. 

Another  exhibit  from  Sweden,  from  the  quarries  of  Be  Heidenstam,  near 
Stockholm,  consisted  of  both  potash  and  soda  feldspars.  It  is  delivered 
in  quantity  at  Havre  for  sixty -five  francs;  at  Bouen  for  seventy  francs, 
and  at  Limoges  for  one  hundred  francs  per  one  thousand  kilogrammes. 


TERRA  COTTA. 

Terra  cotta  is  coming  into  extensive  use  for  architectural  decoration. 
A great  display  of  this  material  was  made  at  the  Exposition,  not  only 
in  the  form  of  ornaments  for  buildings,  but  in  vases,  columns  and  mon- 
umental figures.  The  beautiful  twisted  columns  of  the  boiler-house  in 
the  Park  were  made  of  terra  cotta,  and  were  justly  much  admired.  In 
London,  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  other  public  buildings,  are 
decorated  with  terra  cotta  ornaments.  It  is  used  also  at  Berlin  for  the 
new  Chemical  College,  and  for  the  Cathedral. 

As  the  materials  for  this  manufacture  are  abundant  and  cheap  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  as  the  climate  is  especially  favorable,  terra  cotta  should  be 
extensively  used.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  this  manufacture  were 
shown  at  one  of  the  Fairs  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  a few  years  ago. 


MICA. 

S.  II.  Bandall,  of  New  York,  exhibited  specimens  of  mica  (isinglass), 
feldspar  for  porcelain  manufacture,  beryls  and  quartz.  The  sheets  of 
40 
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mica  were  very  broad  and  colorless,  and  far  superior  to  any  other  shown. 
The  mineral  is  used  largely  for  transparent  doors  for  stoves  and  furnaces. 

ORNAMENTAL  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

There  was  a very  large  display  of  ornamental  and  of  precious  stones, 
either  in  the  rough  or  cut  and  polished.  Among  the  ornamental  stones 
we  include'  marbles,  serpentine,  granite  and  porphyry,  which  were 
shown  in  columns,  vases  or  tablets  beautifully  polished;  and  jasper, 
onyx,  malachite  and  lapis  lazuli,  which  are  worked  into  smaller  objects. 
In  these  last  named  stones  the  collection  from  Kussia  was  particularly 
rich.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  was  an  elliptical  vase,  about 
six  feet  high,  sculptured  at  the  Imperial  establishment  of  Ekaterinberg, 
out  of  a compact  gray  jasper  from  Kalkhansk.  The  shaft  supporting 
the  basin  was  ornamented  by  an  entwined  vine  branch,  with  leaves  and 
fruit  exquisitely  chiselled  in  high  relief  and  polished. 

Two  magnificent  candelabra,  with  pedestals  of  rhodonite,  were  shown, 
from  the  same  establishment.  These  pedestals  were  over  eight  feet 
high  and  were  nearly  two  feet  broad  at  the  base,  but  are  probably 
formed  of  several  pieces  united.  The  rhodonite  appears  to  occur  in 
large  homogeneous  masses,  and  to  be  extensively  employed  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  It  takes  a high  polish  and  has  a pleasing  rose-red 
color,  slightly  mottled  with  black.  The  pedestals  are  beautifully  formed, 
and  the  numerous  arms  for  sustaining  its  candles  are  of  metal  elabor- 
ate^ chased  and  gilt. 

Jean  Stebakoff,  of  Ekaterinberg,  exhibited  a great  variety  of  beautiful 
paperweights,  made  of  polished  slabs  of  jasper,  malachite  or  lapis  lazuli, 
surmounted  by  groups  of  flowers  or  bunches  of  fruits  in  their  natural 
colors,  ali  cut  out  of  various  high-colored  ornamental  and  precious 
stones.  Similar  ornaments  adorned  the  lapis  lazuli  panels  of  the  mag- 
nificent cabinets  presented  by  the  Emp.eror  of  Kussia  to  the  Empress 
Eugenie. 

The  Government  establishment  at  Tiflis,  Caucasus,  sent  numerous 
ornamental  objects  fashioned  from  a kind  of  onyx — marble  similar  to 
the  beautiful  stalagmite  marbles  of  Mexico  and  of  Algeria;  also  a vari- 
ety of  smaller  objects,  in  a peculiar  chatoyant  obs'idian.  The  marble 
onyx  of  Algeria  was  largely  shown  in  the  collection  sent  from  that 
country,  and  it  is  now  extensively  used  in  Europe  for  ornamentation 
either  in  a variety  of  small  objects  of  art,  such  as  pedestals,  inkstands, 
paper  weights,  or  inlaid  as  borders  in  marble  slabs  for  tables. 

The  Aberdeen  granite,  which  has  a pleasing  red  color,  was  shown  in 
large  columns  beautifully  polished.  It  is  coming  into  extensive  use  in 
England  for  ornamenting  public  and  private  buildings,  and  is  deserv- 
edly much  admired.  The  two  polished  columns  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company’s  office  in  Hew  York  are  formed  of 
this  stone. 

Among  the  marbles,  the  mantel  made  of  the  Suisun  marble  of  Cali- 
fornia deserves  particular  mention  for  the  unique  beauty  of  the  material. 
It  was  shown  from  the  establishment  of  J.  Shuster,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
together  with  mantels  of  the  same  pattern  made  out  of  Tennessee  marble 
and  the  white  statuary  marble  of  Vermont.  The  California  marble  was 
much  admired  by  connoisseurs.  Specimens  of  other  marbles  from  Cali- 
fornia were  shown  in  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Pigne. 

There  were  some  beautiful  vases  and  slabs  of  polished  porphyry  from 
Norway,  and  a very  interesting  suite  of  the  marbles  of  Italy,  in  blocks 
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about  one  foot  square.  The  verd  antique  marbles  (or  serpentines)  of  that 
country  were  shown  by  a series  of  sixty  specimens,  each  one  highly 
finished,  and  differing,  in  either  texture  or  color,  from  the  others. 

The  wealth  of  the  Eussian  Empire  in  precious  stones  was  illustrated 
by  a series  of  magnificent  cut  gems  of  the  country,  sent  from  the  Impe- 
rial cabinet.  This  series  contained  amethysts,  sapphires,  emeralds,  aqua 
marines,  beryls,  phenacites,  white  topaz,  rubellites,  tourmalines,  sphene 
and  chrysoberyl,  all  of  them  of  unusual  size  and  brilliancy.  Some  of  the 
phenacites,  which  had  a brown  color  when  first  shown,  became  bleached 
and  colorless  after  exposure  to  the  light. 

The  costly  displays  of  jewellery  by  the  leading  British  and  Continen- 
tal jewellers  contained  a great  variety  of  precious  stones,  remarkable  for 
their  size  and  beauty.  Hancock  & Co.  of  London  Exhibited  a sapphire 
of  fine  color,  one  and  a half  inches  long  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
wide.  M.  Melleno  exhibited  a number  of  very  large  sapphires,  and  one 
of  them  weighed  four  hundred  carats. 

DIAMONDS. 

In  addition  to  the  great  number  of  large  and  well  selected  and  matched 
diamonds  mounted  in  various  ways  for  personal  adornment,  some  of  the 
exhibitors  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  their  displays,  and  gave  them 
an  additional  scientific  value,  by  showing  the  gem  in  its  various  colors; 
thus,  for  example,  the  following  different  colors  were  shown  by  a suite 
of  nine  large  stones  in  the  case  of  Hancock  & Co.:  Hark  green;  light 
green,  like  chrysolite;  topaz  yellow;  hyacinth  red;  pink,  like  pink 
topaz;  cinnamon-brown;  bluish  black,  and  black  with  a lavender  shade. 
A peculiar  steel-like  and  graphitic  lustre  of  the  gem  was  well  shown  in 
a tiara  and  necklace,  formed  of  about  forty  stones,  varying  from  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  to  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  free  from  flaws. 

The  interesting  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds  was  exhibited 
by  M.  Coster  of  Amsterdam,  in  a building  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the 
Park.  A separate- steam  engine  was  erected  in  this  building,  and  several 
of  M.  Coster’s  workmen  were  constantly  engaged  there  in  all  the  opera- 
tions required  to  prepare  the  rough  jems  for  jewellers.  All  the  pro- 
cesses of  scraping,  cleaning,  facetting  and  polishing  were  witnessed  daily 
by  hundreds  or  thousands  of  persons.  The  exhibit  had  also  a very  great 
scientific  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  rough  stones  from  the  principal 
diamond-producing  localities  were  shown  in  all  their  varieties  of  crys- 
talline form  and  color,  together  with  the  minerals  and  washed  pebbles 
usually  found  with  them  in  the  deposits.  In  the  suite  of  diamonds  of 
different  colors  there  were  several  remarkable  stones.  One  of  them 
weighing  twenty-nine  carats  (about  ninety-two  grains),  a pear-shaped 
brilliant,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  has  the  property  of 
acquiring  a rose-pink  color,  like  that  of  a rose  spinel  on  being  strongly 
heated.  This  color  is  retained  in  the  dark  after  cooling,  but  if  the 
diamond  is  exposed  to  the  light  the  color  soon  vanishes.  This  experi- 
ment has  been  repeatedly  performed  with  like  results.  Another  stone, 
half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  having  a beautiful  bluish  black  color 
by  reflected  light,  appeared  perfectly  opaque  when  held  between  the  eye 
and  the  light,  owing,  probably,  to  the  total  reflection  of  the  light  from 
the  facets  of  the  stone. 

The  collection  contained  masses  of  the  crude  black  variety  of  diamond 
known  as  “ carbon  ” (valuable  for  its  powder),  which  are  sometimes  two 
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inches  in  diameter.  Another  variety,  translucent,  and  apparently  a com- 
pound crystallization,  and  of  no  value  as  a gem  except  for  its  powder,  is 
found  with  the  diamonds  of  Eio  and  is  known  as  the  “ boast.” 

The  rolled  and  water-worn  pebbles  found  with  the  diamond  consist 
chiefly  of  the  heavy  minerals,  such  as  magnetite,  chromite,  ilmenite, 
sutile,  tin-stone  and  other  mineral  species  very  similar  to  the  coarse, 
heavy,  black  sand  obtained  in  sluices  by  gold  washers  when  they  “ clean 
up.”  All  these  minerals  are  evidently  derived  from  the  rocks  eroded  by 
the  streams  and  concentrated  in  their  beds,  without  having  any  special 
connection  with  the  diamond  or  its  matrix. 

The  conglomerate  called  cascalho,  which  was  shown  in  all  its  varieties, 
evidently  corresponds  in  its  origin  to  the  “cement”  of  gold  miners.  It 
consists  merely  of  the  water-worn  pebbles  and  heavy  minerals  which 
accompany  the  diamonds  in  the  streams,  cemented  together  at  and  near 
the  bed-rock  by  the  infiltration  of  silieious,  calcareous  or  ferruginous 
waters.  These  masses  of  cascalho,  or  diamond  cement,  contained  dia- 
monds cemented  in  the  midst  of  the  pebbles. 

This  cement  is  found  in  large  quantities  and  only  a portion  of  it  is 
broken  up  by  hand.  There  is  little  doubt  that  with  machinery  it  could 
be  so  broken  that  many  of  the  diamonds  could  be  liberated  without 
injury.  In  gold  districts  more  or  less  gold  is  found  in  the  deposits  and 
in  the  cement  with  the  diamonds. 

The  yearly  importation  of  rough  diamonds  from  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  has  averaged  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  thousand  carats,  or  nearly  one  thousand  pounds  troy. 

OPALS,  TURQUOISE,  BERYL. 

Some  remarkably  large  opals  were  shown  by  Emil  Goldschmidt,  of 
Lower  Austria.  The  largest  one,  oval  in  form  and  about  two  and  a half 
inches  long  and  an  inch  wide,  was  valued  at  seventy-five  thousand  francs. 
A second,  of  triangular  shape  and  about  one  apd  one  half  inches  across 
the  face,  was  valued  at  fifty  thousand  francs,  and  the  third,  an  ellipsoidal 
specimen,  one  and  one  half  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  at  thirty  thousand  francs.  The  amygdaloidal  rock  in  which 
the  gem  is  found  was  also  shown. 

A fine  series  of  turquoise  specimens,  in  the  rough  and  cut,  was  shown 
by  Petiteau,  of  Paris.  Amongst  the  cut  stones  there  were  several  of 
good  color  as  large  as  pigeons’  eggs. 

One  of  the  ornaments  of  a massive  piece  of  ornamental  work  for  the 
Emperor’s  saloon  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  consisted  of  a bust  of  his  Maj- 
esty, about  one  third  life  size,  cut  out  of  a single  aquamarine  of  good 
color  and  free  of  flaws.  It  is  supported  upon  a pedestal  of  bloodstone, 
and  figures  upon  each  side,  representing  peace  and  war,  are  cut  out  of 
smoky  crystal,  and  are  draped  with  silver. 

Many  very  large  and  transparent  crystals  of  quartz  were  sent  from 
Japan,  Province  of  Kei,  where  it  occurs  in  abundance  and  is  wrought 
into  many  ornamental  objects  besides  the  large  crystal  balls.  An  opti- 
cal examination  of  some  of  these  crystals  by  M.  Des  Cloizeaux  showed 
that,  in  common  with  quartz  from  most  other  localities,  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  particles  is  so  complex  that  plates  giving  a uniform 
tint  in  polarized  light  cannot  be  obtained. 

A large  mass  cf  nephrite  (jade),  and  highly  polished,  was  sent  from 
Siberia  by  M.  Alibert.  It  was  about  two  feet  long,  and  weighed  one 
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thousand  pounds.  This  stone,  which  is  so  much  prized  for  ornaments  in 
China,  is  beginning  to  be  used  in  Paris  for  the  same  purposes.  Lapis 
lazuli,  polished  jaspers,  porphyries,  malachite,  and  other  highly  colored 
stones,  are  now  used  to  a considerable  extent  for  panels  and  ornaments 
upon  choice  pieces  of  furniture. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING  — SUEZ  CANAL  — BETON  — ASPHALT 
AND  BITUMEN— ASPHALT  PAVEMENTS. 


MODELS  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 


To  civil  engineers  the  exhibition  of  models  of  the  most  important 
public  works  of  France  and  other  countries  was  exceedingly  interesting. 
The  models  in  the  French  section  were  singularly  complete,  and  on  such 
a large  scale  that  the  minute  details  of  construction  could  be  clearly  seen. 
In  fact,  it  is  better  to  study  the  construction  of  the  works  by  the  models 
than  to  examine  the  works  themselves,  for  in  general  the  models  are  so 
made  that  they  show  the  interior  as  well  as  exterior  details,  from  the 
foundation  stones  up.  For  all  sub  aqueous  structures  the  models  are  of 
course  preferable.  The  scale  is  generally  one  twenty-fifth  of  full  size, 
but  varies  from  one  tenth  to  one  fiftieth. 

In  the  Spanish  section  there  was  a sectional  model  of  the  great  break- 
water of  Tarragona.  This  work,  when  finished,  will  be  about  fifteen 
hundred  yards  long,  and  one  hundred  yards  wide  at  the  top  and  three 
hundred  yards  at  the  base.  Enormous  blocks  of  rock  are  first  thrown 
down,  and  interspaces  are  filled  with  smaller  fragments.  A layer  of 
concrete  is  then  laid,  and  thus  forms  the  foundation  for  the  pier.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  construction  is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Harbor 
Commissioners  of  San  Francisco  for  the  harbor  wall. 

SUEZ  CANAL. 

The  progress  of  the  great  Suez  Canal  was  fully  illustrated  in  a sepa- 
rate building  in  the  Park  by  a large  model,  a panorama,  photographs 
and  miscellaneous  collections.  The  model  of  the  Isthmus  was  a com- 
plete miniature  representation  of  the  country,  with  all  its  elevations  and 
depressions,  on  a scale  of  one  to  five  hundred  thousand.  But  the  canal 
and  the  elevations  were  somewhat  exaggerated,  the  canal  being  as  six  to 
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one,  and  the  heights  as  sixty  to  one.  The  distance  between  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Red  Sea  is  about  seventy-five  miles,  but  the  length 
of  the  canal  will  be  about  one  hundred  miles.  Sixty-three  miles  of  the 
distance  is  either  at  or  below  the  sea  level,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
route  requires  cuttings  of  no  very  great  depth,  and  in  sand  or  earth. 
Those  portions  of  the  route  below  the  sea  level  are  where  the  canal 
enters  a great  interior  basin,  which  it  is  believed  was  at  no  very  distant 
period  occupied  by  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  completion  of  the 
canal  from  the  Red  Sea  to  this  basin  will  allow  the  waters  to  enter  and 
fill  the  basin.  It  is  computed  that  it  will  hold  nine  hundred  millions  of 
cubic  metres  of  water.  At  present  it  is  occupied  by  shallow  lakes  of 
bitter  water,  and  by  extensive  beds  of  salt,  covered  in  places  by  a soft, 
marshy  deposit,  upon  which  it  is  very  dangerous  to  venture.  The 
region,  in  fact,  is  very  similar  to  some  of  the  old  lake  basins  in  Nevada 
during  the  rainy  season. 

The  canal  is  to  have  a breadth  of  one  hundred  metres  at  the  water 
line,  and  a depth  of  eight  metres.  The  slope,  or  batter,  of  the  sides 
varies  somewhat  in  different  portions  of  the  route,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  It  is  nowhere  less  than  two  horizontal  to  one 
vertical. 

The  beach  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  a long  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  canal,  has  a very  gentle  slope,  and  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
an  artificial  harbor  or  port,  by  the  aid  of  long  jetties  or  breakwaters. 
The  place  selected  is  known  as  Port  Said.  Two  breakwater  piers  have 
been  built  out  into  the  sea;  that  on  the  west  side  is  about  three  thousand 
one  hundred  metres  long,  and  that  on  the  other  side  about  one  thousand 
six  hundred  metres.  Their  shore  ends  are  one  thousand  four  hundred 
metres  apart,  and  as  they  extend  seaward  they  converge  to  within  seven 
hundred  metres,  and  one  projects  somewhat  beyond  the  end  of  the  other. 
The  space  included  between  these  two  great  arms  is  sufficient  to  accorh- 
modate  fleets  of  hundreds  of  vessels,  and  they  can  lie  there  in  safety 
while  waiting  their  turns  for  the  passage  of  the  Isthmus.  This  artificial 
harbor  will  be  dredged  out  to  a depth  of  thirty  feet.  The  jetties  are 
about  seventeen  feet  wide  on  the  top,  and  they  rise  about  seven  feet 
above  the  average  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  talus  slopes  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

For  the  construction  of  these  -enormous  piers  it  was  at  first  proposed 
to  use  stones  obtained  from  a quarry  beyond  Alexandria,  but  it  was  found 
that  it  took  a long  time  to  obtain  them,  and  the  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion were  great.  This  induced  the  company  to  enter  into  a contract 
with  Messrs.  .Dussaud  Brothers,  to  make  artificial  blocks  of  stone  out  of 
lime  and  the  beach  sand — a method  which  this  firm  had  successfully 
employed  at  Marseilles,  Cherbourg  and  d’Alger. 

These  artificial  blocks  are  made  by  mixing  the  beach  sand  with  Theil 
hydraulic  lime  in  the  proportion  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  kilo- 
grammes of  lime  in  dry  powder,  with  one  cubic  metre  of  sand.  The 
mixture  is  allowed  to  set  and  dry  in  the  moulds,  and  is  then  exposed  for 
two  months  to  the  sun  and  air,  which  hardens  it  into  solid  stones  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  permit  them  to  be  placed,  and  the  hardening  continues 
below  the  water.  Each  of  these  blocks  weighs  twenty-five  thousand 
kilogrammes.  They  are  moved  and  placed,  by  the  aid  of  steam  cranes, 
with  as  much  care  and  precision  as  a mason  places  a brick  in  a wall. 
The  interspaces  are  filled  with  small  stones,  and  under  the  action  of  the 
sea  the  whole  soon  becomes  a compact  and  solid  mass.  The  total  cubical 
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contents  of  these  piers  will  be  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
metres.* 

PROGRESS  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  FRANCK. 

It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Baron  Baude,  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Admission  of  Class  Sixt}r-five,  that  nine  thousand  kilometres  of 
railway  were  built  in  France  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  that 
“ the  works  in  ports,  for  the  lighting  and  erection  of  beacons  on  the 
coasts,  for  the  salubrity  of  towns,  the  sewers,  and  the  distribution  of 
water,  have  received  a proportionate  impulse,  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  large  towns  of  France  have  been  completely  transformed  by  their 
application.  The  Committee  also  points  out,,  among  the  principal  tech- 
nical improvements  realized  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  : 

“First — The  progress  made  in  the  trades  of  hydraulic  lime,  cements, 
artificial  stones,  potteries,  slate  and  asphalts,  and  in  that  of  hammered 
metal  applied  to  the  preservation  and  decoration  of  roofs. 

“Second — The  increase  of  the  use  of  metal  structures,  which  are  more 
* and  more  appreciated  every  day. 

“Third — The  increase  in  the  number  of  machines  employed  in  working 
wood  for  joiners  and  other  work. 

“Fourth — The  constantly  increasing  application  of  compressed  air  in 
places  deep  and  difficult  of  access. 

“Fifth — The  ingenious  methods  of  lifting  heavy  bridges,  viaducts  and 
other  metallic  works. 

“Sixth — The  new  system  of  movable  dams. 

“Seventh — The  recently  invented  and  powerful  dredging  apparatus. 

“Eighth — The  application  of  electricity  to  light-houses,  and  the  new 
combinations  made  with  a view  to  assist  navigation — amongst  which  may 
be  reckoned  the  creation  of  a system  of  coast  semaphores.” 

We  may  here  mention,  in  addition,  the  very  great  changes  that  are 
making  in  the  City  of  Paris  by  opening  new  and  broad  avenues  through 
the  most  crowded  portions,  the  erection  of  new  and  superior  buildings, 
and  the  construction  of  anew  trunk  sewer  at  a considerable  depth  below 
the  surface' to  convey  the  sewerage  of  the  city  to  a point  upon  the  Seine 
several  miles  below.  This  work  is  prosecuted  by  means  of  shafts  sunk 
at  intervals,  in  the  same  way  that  drain  tunnels  are  made  for  mines. 

CEMENTS,  BETON. 

A French  cement  company  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer  made  a very  interest- 
ing exhibition  of  French  “Portland  cement,”  for  which  they  received  a 
gold  medal.  The  extraordinary  strength  of  this  cement  was  shown  by 
means  of  blocks  cut  into  the  form  of  the  letter  I,  the  projections  at  the 
top  and  bottom  serving  to  hold  iron  clamps  by  which  weighted  platforms 
are  attached  to  show  the  strain  which  the  various  mixtures  of  cement 
and  sand  or  pebbles  will  bear.  A block  of  this  shape,  one  and  a half 
inches  square  in  the  centre  and  made  of  a mixture  of  four  volumes  of 
sand  and  one  of  cement,  sustained  a weight  of  nine  hundred  kilogrammes 
(about  two  thousand  pounds).  Another  block  four  inches  square,  com- 
posed of  two  volumes  of  sand  and  one  volume  of  cement,  sustained  a 


* For  further  details  reference  may  be  made  to  “ Exposition  de  la  Compagnie  Universelle  du 
Canal  Maritime  de  Suez.*'  8vo.  Paris,  1867.  Exposition  Universelle. 
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weight  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  kilogrammes.  The  “ sand”  mixed 
with  this  is  as  coarse  as  beans  and  peas. 

Another  and  very  striking  mode  of  testing  is  to  make  a column  of 
bricks,  united  by  cement,  and  after  they  have  dried,  to  extend  the  col- 
umn horizontally  like  an  arm,  supported  at  one  end  only,  thus  bring- 
ing the  strain  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  mass  upon  the  last  joint  of 
cement.  Some  columns  six  feet  long  were  shown  extended  in  this  way. 

Important  results  are  obtained  by  the  employment  of  “ betons  agglo - 
meres,”  which  consist  of  intimate  mixtures  of  sand  and  lime,  with  a very 
small  amount  of  water.  The  novelty  does  not  consist  in  the  use  of 
new  materials,  but  only  in  the  manner  of  preparing,  and  using  them. 
It  is  claimed  that  by  securing  the  intimate  admixture  of  the  materials, 
and  the  use  of  only  just  sufficient  water  to  moisten  the  surfaces  of  the 
grains  of  sand,  the  mixture  rapidly  hardens  into  stone,  and  that  the  par- 
ticles are  held  together  with  extraordinary  force.  The  use  of  water  in 
excess,  as  in  ordinary  mortar,  it  is  said,  leaves  innumerable  cavities, 
which  render  ordinary  mortars  porous,  friable  and  crumbling.  This  mix- 
ture, when  properly  prepared,  may  be  moulded  into  any  form,  and  will, 
in  a few  days  at  farthest,  become  as  hard  and  firm  as  natural  stone,  and 
quite  as  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  weather.  With  these  prop- 
erties it  is  easy  to  see  that  monoliths  of  almost  any  dimensions  may  be 
made,  and  that  the  mixture  must  be  of  immense  value  in  building. 

ASPHALT  AND  BITUMEN. 

But  the  results  with  Beton  are  not  so  extraordinary  as  those  obtained 
with  a calcareous  rock  impregnated  with  bitumen,  which  is  now  success- 
fully employed  for  paving  the  roadways  of  the  finest  streets  of  Paris. 
This  rock  is  comparatively  rare,  being  found  at  only  a few  localities  in 
the  Jura  Mountains,  where  it  can  be  extracted  with  advantage.  It  is 
called  asphcdte  by  the  French,  but  consists  of  ninety  to  ninety-four  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  ten  to  six  of  bitumen,  and  is  a bituminous 
or  asphaltic  limestone.  It  has  the  appearance  of  crude  gypsum,  and  has 
a chocolate  color,  but  becomes  white  or  bleached  on  exposure  to  the 
weather.  On  close  examination  it  is  found  that  each  small  grain  or 
particle  of  the  rock  is  enfiimed  with  bitumen,  coating  it  like  a varnish  and 
causing  all  the  particles  to  closely  adhere.  When  the  rock  is  heated 
this  bitumen  softens,  and  the  mass  crumbles  to  powder,  but  speedily 
hardens  upon  cooling.  Upon  this  property  is  founded  its  use  for  paving 
and  other  purposes. 

The  roadway  is  first  graded  and  covered  with  a layer  of  concrete 
from  four  to  six  inches  thick,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
object  being  to  furnish  a firm,  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  spread  the 
hot  powdered  asphalt  in  a thin,  even  layer.  The  asphalt  rock  is  first 
broken  into  fragments  about  as  large  as  those  ordinarily  used  in  macad- 
amizing. It  is  then  “ decrepitated  ” by  heating  it  in  sheet  iron  vessels 
to  a gentle  heat  until  it  falls  into  powder.  This  is  generally  done  near 
the  place  where  the  pavement  is  to  be  laid.  While  still  hot  it  is  taken 
in  iron  carts  to  the  place  and  spread  in  an  even  layer  upon  the  surface 


My  attention  was  called  to  this  subject,  but  I was  unable  to  see  any  experiments  or  to  devote 
any  time  to  an  investigation  of  its  merits.  The  above  notice  is  based  upon  information  received, 
and  in  part  upon  the  treatise  of  Francois  Coignet,  “ Emploi  des  Betons  Agglomeres.”  8vo. 
Paris,  1862.  Eugene  La  Croix,  Editeur. 
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of  the  concrete,  which  must  be  quite  clean  and  smooth.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  spread  the  warm  powder  evenly,  and  then  to  tamp  it  by 
means  of  large  flat  faced  irons,  which  are  first  heated  in  a portable  fur- 
nace near  by.  In  this  way  a perfectly  smooth,  even  surface  is  given  to 
the  asphalt,  and  in  two  hours  it  is  as  hard  as  stone,  and  horses  may  be 
driven  upon  it.  It  is  usually  compressed  before  being  used,  by  passing 
over  it  a heavy  roller  weighing  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  three 
thousand  kilogrammes.  It  is  then  as  smooth  as  any  floor  and  presents 
a continuous  unbroken  surface  of  stone.  The  thickness  of  this  layer  is 
usually  from  one  and  one  half  to  two  inches,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
wear  is  not  more  than  a millimetre  per  annum,  or  less  than  the  one 
thirty-second  part  of  an  inch.  This  seems  almost  incredible,  but  it  is 
evident  from  the  nature  of  the  surface  that  it  must  wear  a long  time,  for 
there  are  no  joints  or  inequalities  to  jar  the  wheels  of  passing  vehicles, 
which  roll  over  it  with  the  greatest  ease  and  almost  without  noise.  It 
is  found,  also,  that  horses  do  not  slip  upon  this  pavement  as  easily  as 
upon  stone.  The  asphalt  can  be  taken  up  at  any  time  and  be  relaid,  for 
it  does  not  lose  its  property  of  softening  by  use.  So,  also,  a new  piece 
of  pavement  may  be  perfectly  joined  to  an  old  layer  by  simply  heating 
the  edges  with  hot  iron. 

Among  its  other  advantages,  it  is  impervious  to  water,  and  may  be 
used  for  roofs,  or  for  lining  cisterns.  It  is  said  that  a similar  material 
was  used  in  Memphis  and  Babylon  some  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Such  material  would  be  invaluable  in  California,*  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  it  occurs  in  the  Coast  ranges. 

Bitumen  is  also  used  to  a considerable  extent  for  the  sidewalks  of 
Paris,  but  it  is  mixed  with  the  asphaltic  rock  so  as  to  form  what  is 
termed  mastic  d’asphalte. 

This  is  prepared  by  heating  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  kilogrammes 
of  bitumen  in  an  open  boiler,  and  when  the  mass  is  quite  liquid  and  at 
or  near  the  point  of  volatilization,  the  asphaltic  rock  is  thrown  into  it, 
little  by  little.  This  rapidly  falls  into  powder  and  mixes  with  the  bitu- 
men. The  operation  is  continued  until  the  mass  becomes  pasty,  and 
then  somewhat  friable  and  begins  to  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and 
to  the  arms  of  the  agitators.  Six  hours  is  required  for  the  heating  and 
mixing.  It  is  then  run  off  and  cast  into  molds  so  as  to  form  circular 
cakes  or  discs  about  one  foot  in  diameter  and  four  inches  thick'  In  this 
form  it  is  sent  to  Paris  to  be  used  for  the  pavements  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  mixture  contains  nearly  one  hundred  parts  of  bitumen  and 
fourteen  hundred  of  asphalt. 

The  compound  is  used  not  only  for  sidewalks,  but  for  forming  tight 
joints  between  stones  in  damp  places  and  to  prevent  the  infiltration  of 
water  through  the  masonry  of  arches,  to  line  cisterns  and  reservoirs  for 
water,  and  as  a substitute  for  brick  or  tile  floors  in  public  buildings.  F-or 
the  sidewalks  of  Paris  it  is  mixed  with  gravel  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty-three  of  mastic  to  fifteen  of  gravel.  The  mastic  is  melted  in  a 
portable  sheet  iron  boiler  mounted  on  two  wheels,  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  moved  from  place  to  place  by  one  horse.  It  is  cylindrical  in 
form,  and  the  rear  end  has  a fire-box  like  that  of  a locomotive,  and  the 
flames  and  smoke  circulate  under  the  boiler  and  escape  at  the  other  end 
through  a sheet  iron  chimney  about  six  feet  high.  Their  capacity  is 
ordinarily  equal  to  about  nine  square  metres  of  pavement.  A little 
bitumen  is  added  to  aid  in  the  liquefaction  or  fusion  of  the  mastic,  and 
when  it  is  all  melted  the  clean  and  dry  gravel  is  thrown  in.  The  pave- 
ment is  usually  made  with  a layer  of  concrete  from  two  to  four  inches 
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thick,  on  which  the  mastic  and  gravel  is  spread  to  a depth  or  thickness 
of  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch.  Each  square  metre  of  sidewalk 
so  covered  requires : 


Material. 

Kilogrammes. 

Asphaltic  mastic 

23.0 

flravel 

15.0 

Bitumen  to  aid  the  melting 

1.5 

O 

And  the  price,  including  a bed  or  layer  of  concrete  four  inches  thick,  is 
six  francs  to  the  square  metre.  The  following  table  shows  the  price  in 
Paris  of  the  asphalt,  the  asphalt  mastic,  and  the  principal  works  in 
bitumen  of  Val-de-Travers  :* 


Asphalt  and  works  in  bitumen. 

Francs. 

Asphalt  rock,  per  metric  quintal 

7.00 

Asphalt  in  powder,  per  metric  quintal 

8.00 

Bituminous  mastic,  in  cakes,' per  metric  quintal 

11  00 

Bitumen,  refined,  per  metric  quintal 

40.00 

Sidewalks,  barracks,  etc.,  one  half  inch  thick,  per  square  metre.. 
Pavements,  on  a slope,  per  square  metre 

4.25 

6.50 

Covering  vaults,  per  square  metre 

5.50 

Roadways  in  mastic,  or  pressed  asphalt,  per  square  metre 

13.00 

i 

*For  thi&  table  and  a part  of  the  foregoing  data  I am  indebted  to  M.  J.  Claudel,  “ Pratique  do 
l’Art  de  Construire.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


MINING  MACHINERY. 


It  is  the  general  expression  of  mining  engineers  and  experts  who 
visited  the  Exposition,  that  the  display  of  mining  machinery  was  not  as 
large  and  interesting  as  there  was  reason  to  expect.  One  explanation 
of  the  disappointment  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  objects  exhib- 
ited were  scattered  about  in  the  vast  assemblage  of  machines  in  the 
outer  circle,  or  were  placed  in  the  outbuildings  of  the  Park.  If  all  had 
been  brought  together  in  one  place,  the  display  would  have  been  con- 
sidered much  more  satisfactory.  There  was,  however,  very  little  that 
was  new  and  striking.  There  is  no  great  improvement  or  advance  to 
record — scarcely  anything  that  has  not  been  already  described  in  mining 
and  engineering  publications.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  late  im- 
provements in  dressing  machinery  were  not  represented  at  all;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  continual  working  stossherd  of  Rittinger,  and  his  other 
various  contrivances  for  sizing  pulverized  ores  before  concentration. 
The  California  pan  machines,  concentrators,  etc.,  which  form  the  bulk  of 
our  mining  exhibits  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Exhibition,  nor  a stamp  mill  or  the  parts  of  one. 
In  fact,  there  is  not  one  in  Europe  comparable  with  ours  for  perfection 
of  construction  or  in  working  effect.  The  bulk  of  the  exhibit,  however, 
consisted  of  the  very  machines  in  which  we  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
most  deficient  and  behind  the  rest  of  the  mining  world,  namely:  hoist- 
ing machinery. 

The  various  objects  exhibited  may  be  classed  under  the  following 
heads : 

First — Mining  tools. 

Second — Rock  perforators  or  drilling  machines. 

Third — Boring  tools  for  wells  or  shafts. 

Fourth — Hoisting  engines  and  apparatus. 

Fifth — Cables. 

Sixth — Cages  and  wagons. 

Seventh — Machines  for  crushing  and  dressing  ores. 
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MINING  TOOLS. 

Under  this  head  are  included  drills,  hammers,  picks,  blasting  imple- 
ments, lamps,  etc.  The  tools  of  Germany  and  Austria  were  shown  in 
their  respective  sections,  and  were  displayed  upon  the  walls  above  the 
maps  and  sections  of  mines.  All  of  the  drills  are  characterized  by  their 
extreme  lightness,  as  compared  with  American  tools  of  the  same  kind. 
Bound  bar  iron  tipped  with  steel,  or  round  steel,  is  used  instead  of  octag- 
onal bars.  The  picks,  however,  are  more  heavy  and  clumsy  than  ours, 
and  are  not  so  well  mounted.  There  is  no  wood  so  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  as  our  hickory,  and  in  no  other  country  is  so  much  pains  taken 
as  with  us  in  fashioning  the  handles  of  common  tools.  Some  turned 
pick-handles  from  Australia,  made  of  the  hard  woods  of  that  country, 
may  be  cited  as  an  exception. 

The  various  mining  costumes  sent  may  be  appropriately  noted  here — 
although  a detailed  description  is  impossible.  In  the  Chilean  section  the 
heap  of  co'pper  and  silver  ores  was  permanently  presided  over  by  a fig- 
ure of  a miner  with  one  foot  resting  upon  a block  of  the  ore.  -In  the 
Austrian  section  two  figures  displayed  the  peculiarities  of  the  German 
miner’s  dress,  including,  of  course,  the  fanciful  cap  and  the  leather  apron 
placed  behind.  In  the  Park  of  the  French  section  a complete  miner’s 
cottage  gave  a view  of  the  home  comforts  of  the  French  collier,  and  at 
the  same  time  served  the  purpose  of  exhibition  of  the  great  variety  of 
coal  mining  tools  and  mining  lamps  placed  around  the  room. 

ROCK  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

There  was  more  of  novelty  under  this  head  than  any  other.  There 
were  machines  for  drilling  holes,  driven  either  by  the  force  of  compressed 
air  or  by  water  under  pressure;  machines  to  drill  one  hole,  or  to  drill 
several  at  the  same  time,  or  to  cut  an  annular  groove  or  channel  around 
a central  core  of  rock  in  opening  tunnels.  To  describe  all  these  ma- 
chines would  be  to  give  a*long  chapter  of  the  experience  at  the  tunnel 
of  Mount  Cenis.  The  machine  of  General  Haupt  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  France  and  in  England,  and  was  noticed  by  the  General  himself 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Dundee.  He  claims  to  have 
achieved  a perfect  success  in  the  application  of  steam  to  tunnelling,  and 
he  makes  out  a very  strong  case  against  the  advocates  of  compressed 
air,  by  showing  what  an  enormous  force  is  required  to  force  it  to  great 
distances  in  pipes  of  ordinary  diameter.  He  proposes  to  mine  in  true 
military  style  by  throwing  up  breastworks  in  front  of  a blast,  so  that 
the  miners  need  not  lose  time  by  retreating  at  the  word  “ fire,”  but  stand 
and  face  the  shots  like  heroes.  This  may  suit  military  miners,  but  it 
will  be  a long  time  before  we  can  find  any  better  and  cheaper  protection 
than  a cross-cut  or  side  drift. 

The  drilling  machine  was  tested  in  Cornwall  last  Summer,  but  is  said 
not  to  have  given  the  expected  satisfaction  to  the  Cornishmen. 

In  the  Swedish  section,  the  boring  machine  of  Bergstroem  was  at 
work  upon  a mass  of  hard  iron  ore.  It  is  said  to  be  in  successful  use  at 
the  Perseberg  iron  mines  of  Sweden,  and  to  have  replaced  hand  labor  in 
drilling,  with  a saving  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  cost.  This 
machine  is  worked  by  compressed  air,  weighs  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  pounds,  and  costs  about  one  hundred  dollars.  It  is  small 
and  compact,  and  is  supported  in  place  by  set-screws  bearing  against  the 
top  and  the  bottom,  or  against  the  sides  of  the  tunnel. 
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The  Swedish  machine  is  the  most  portable  and  compact  which  has 
been  shown,  but  we  are  promised  something  still  better  by  Darlington, 
of  England,  who  will  use  the  pressure  of  a column  of  water  to  operate 
the  drill.  His  machine  will  be  shortly  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Cali- 
fornia miners,  and  it  has  this  great  recommendation  for  them,  that  it  is 
very  light  and  cheap,  and  is  to  be  operated  by  water  alone,  and  does  not 
require  any  engine  or  expense  for  installation. 

In  the  French  section,  Messrs.  Huet  & G-ayler  showed  a perforator, 
the  invention  of  M.  de  la  Boche  Tolay  and  M.  Pirret,  which  operates 
upon  the  hardest  rocks  by  means  of  rough  diamonds  set  firmly  in  the 
end  of  a long,  hollow  cylinder,  about  as  large  as  a gun  barrel.  The  cyl- 
inder thus  armed  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  and  is  brought  against  the 
rock  by  the  pressure  of  water.  The  diamonds  at  the  end  form  a kind  of 
“crown  saw,”  and  they  cut  the  rock,  whether  limestone,  sandstone, 
granite  or  flint,  into  powder.  This  powder  is  removed  by  a constant 
stream  of  water,  which  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  drill  cool.  An  annu- 
lar channel  or  opening  is  thus  made  in  the  rock,  and  the  central  core  of 
rock  passes  into  the  hollow  of  the  drill,  and  breaks  out  when  the  drill  is 
withdrawn.  The  diamonds  last  a long  time  before  they  show  wear,  and 
when  they  lose  their  cutting  angles  they  are  turned  over  in  their  setting. 
The  tip  of  the  drill  in  which  they  are  set  is  attached  to  the  cylinder  by 
a bayonet  joint,  and  can  thus  be  changed  with  facility. 

This  is  also  known  as  the  “ Leschot  drill,”  and  the  same  or  a similar 
drill  has  been  used  to  drill  holes  at  least  four  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  claimed  that  with  this  dyill  and  the  apparatus  which  has  been  no- 
ticed, holes  may  be  drilled  in  quartz  at  the  rate  of  over  half  an  inch  per 
minute  under  a pressure  of  eight  hemispheres  and  one  hundred  turns 
per  minute.  In  mica  slates  the  advance  is  about  an  inch  and  a half. 
With  the  same  pressure  and  a velocity  of  two  hundred  and- fifty  turns 
per  minute,  the  progress  in  quartz  is  increased  to  one  and  one-third 
inches  per  minute. 

COAL  CUTTING  MACHINE. 

A machine  is  shown  in  the  English  section  for  under-cutting  coal  beds 
or  blocking  out  masses  of  coal.  It  is  operated  by  compressed  air,  and 
will  cut  a channel  only  two  or  three  inches  wide  and  two  feet  or  more  in 
depth.  It  is  said  to  be  in  successful  operation  in  England  and  to  effect 
a great  saving  over  hand  labor,  not  only  in  work  but  in  coal  al^o,  as  there 
is  not  so  much  waste. 

Another  machine,  shown  by  Messrs.  Carrett,  Marshall  & Co.,  of  Leeds, 
is  so  contrived  as  to  plane  or  gouge  out  a groove  in  the  coal  by  means 
of  strong  steel  cutters,  mounted  one  behind  the  other  on  a strong  bar  of 
steel,  to  which  a reciprocating  motion  is  given  The  tool  is  forced 
against  the  coal  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  there  is  no  percussion  and 
but  little  noise. 

The  colliers  of  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  have  offered  prizes  of 
five  hundred,  two  hundred  and  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  the  first, 
second  and  third  best  coal  cutting  machines. 

TOOLS  FOR  BORING  SHAFTS. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  various  forms  of  augers  and  drills  for 
boring  artesian  wells  displayed  in  the  French  section.  They  are  not 
superior  to  those  now  in  use  with  us  for  sinking  oil  wells.  But  there  is 
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another  class  of  boring  tools  used  for  opening  shafts  in  soft  ground  or  in 
stratified  formations  that  can  be  easily  perforated  and  where  quantities 
of  water  are  encountered. 

These  tools  are  enormous  reamers  or  drills  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet 
across  the  face,  so  that  they  will  open  circular  shafts  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. They  are  made  of  wrought  iron  and  weigh  many  tons.  A mas- 
sive cross  head  is  armed  with  stout  steel  cutters  like  teeth,  set  in  rows 
at  the  outer  ends  and  projecting  downwards.  A small  guide  hole  being 
first  bored  into  the  earth,  these  larger  tools  are  made  to  follow  and  en- 
large it.  At  the  same  time  the  shaft  is  lined  by  a water-tight  curbing  or 
cylinder  of  wrought  iron,  made  in  short  sections  one  bolted  upon  another 
by  means  of  flanges,  which  are  suspended  and  descend  as  the  shaft  pro- 
gresses. The  lower  section  is  made  double,  and  the  space  is  so  filled  in  with 
moss  or  tow  that  when  the  boring  is  completed  and  the  weight  of  the  iron 
curb  or  lining  is  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  moss  it  is  pressed  outwards 
against  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  thus,  by  making  a tight  joint,  excludes 
the  water  from  the  shaft.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  lining, 
including  the  double  portion  and  packing  at  the  bottom,  is  kept  sus- 
pended as  the  boring  progresses,  and  is  not  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  bot- 
tom until  the  desired  stratum  is  reached  and  a firm  foundation  is  cut  in 
it  by  the  boring  tool.  During  the  whole  operation  the  shaft  is  full  of 
water,  and  it  is  not  pumped  out  until  the  lining  is ^ially  secured  in  the 
shaft. 

Two  pits  have  been  sunk  in  this  way  at  St.  Arold* through  very  watery 
ground,  and  with  a very  great  saving  of  time  and  expense.  In  one*  of 
the  pits  the  curb  was  fixed  at  a depth  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-three 
feet,  and  the  coal  was  reached  at  a depth  of  one  thousand  and  thirty-six 
feet.  It  is  probable  that  this  ingenious  method  of  sinking  shafts  may 
be  adopted  with  advantage  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  Mount  Diablo 
coal  field,  where  the  strata  are  full  of  water  and  are  not  too  hard  to  be 
easily  bored.  The  credit  of  the  invention  and  perfection  of  this  method 
is  due  to  Messrs.  Kind  & Chudron,  and  they  received  a grand  prize. 

MACHINES  FOR  EXTRACTION. 

Hoisting  engines  and  apparatus  were  found  only  in  the  French  and 
Belgian  sections.  In  the  former,  the  most  conspicuous  was  a machine 
with  double  vertical  engines,  and  the  winding  reels  or  bobbins  high  in 
the  air  above  them.  This  was  from  the  establishment  of  Quillac,  at  An- 
zin,  which  has  turned  out  a large  number  of  powerful  engines  of  similar 
construction  for  the  French  coal  mines.  They  claim  to  have  supplied 
sixty-seven  machines,  of  the  aggregate  horse-power  of  seven  thousand 
and  twelve,  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six.  One  of  five  hundred 
horse  power  was  for  pumping.  The  cylinders  of  the  engine  in  the  Ex- 
hibition were  about  three  feet  diameter  and  six  feet  stroke.  They  were 
connected  directly  with  the  bobbin  shaft  above,  without  gearing.  This 
shaft  carried  two  bobbins,  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter,  intended  for  flat 
wire  or  hemp  cables.  The  wooden  arms  of  these  bobbins  are  united  at 
their  extremities  by  segments  of  iron.  The  engineer  stands  on  an  ele- 
vated platform  and  looks  under  and  between  the  bobbins  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft.  The  movement  is  controlled  by  link  motion,  and 
the  brakes  are  operated  by  steam.  The  poppet  heads,  pulleys  and  frame 
work,  to  be  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  together  with  the  cages, 
guides  and  wagons,  were  shown  in  connection  with  the  engines,  and  the 
whole  formed  the  most  complete  and  attractive  looking  hoisting  appa- 
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ratus  exhibited;  but  it  is  questionable  if  this  vertical  arrangement  is  so 
desirable  as  the  horizontal.  Another  hoisting  apparatus  in  the  Belgian 
section  had  the  bobbins  placed  below  the  cylinders,  the  shaft  being  on 
the  level  of  the  floor,  and  the  cylinders  inverted  above  it.  The  engineer 
of  the  machine  stands  above  the  whole,  and  has  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  shaft  and  the  pulleys  above  it. 

There  were  also  two  or  three  beautifully  finished  horizontal  hoisting 
engines,  all  of  them  double  and  direct  acting  upon  the  bobbin  shaft. 
Some  of  the  bobbins  were  provided  with  light  wrought  iron  segments  to 
connect  the  spokes.  Most  of  the  machines  had  friction  bands  sus- 
pended around  a central  or  outer  wheel,  made  specially  for  the  purpose. 
These  bands  were  operated  by  steam.  Other  machines  had  brakes 
instead  of  metal  bands.  These  were  merely  segments  of  wood  set  in 
iron  frames  and  drawn  forcibly  against  the  opposite  sides  of  a friction 
wheel,  on  the  main  shaft,  by  means  of  levers  also  operated  by  steam. 
The  power  varies  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses. 

These  machines  all  had  a very  light,  airy  appearance,  and  were  some- 
what in  contrast  with  another  machine  shown  in  the  Park,  in  the  build- 
ing devoted  to  the  productions  of  the  great  establishment  of  Creuzot. 
This  was  made  for  the  coal  mines  of  Blanzj7,  to  perform  very  heavy 
work,  and  is  very  strong  arid  solid.  It  is  horizontal,  double  engines  and 
direct-acting.  Th^ylinders  are  very  long,  and  are  placed  some  twenty 
feet  apart.  The  bwlbins  are  for  flat  cable  and  are  twenty  feet  in  diam- 
eter; the  spokes  ar£  not  connected  by  metal  rims,  but  are  left  discon- 
nected at  the  outer  ends.  There  is  a separate  steam  cylinder  for  work- 
ing the  breaks.  It  is  a notable  fact  that  winding  and  pumping  engines 
have  been  made  by  Quillac,  at  Anzin,  France,  for  English  coal  mines  in 
Newcastle,  and  the  explanation  is,  simply,  that  the  French  are  able  to 
furnish  satisfactory  and  highly  finished  engines  at  lower  prices  than 
English  establishments  require. 


CABLES. 

Some  very  heavy  and  well  made  flat  wire  cables  were  shown  in  the 
French  and  Belgian  sections.  In  the  Belgian,  some  were  made  of  ordi- 
nary round  wire  cables,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  united  side  by  side, 
and  were  long  enough  for  mines  two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  deep. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  is  an  improvement  over  the  usual  mode  of  laying 
the  flat  cables,  and  that  it  permits  more  rapid  winding.  I did  not  see, 
however,  any  better  samples  of  light  wire  rope  work  than  those  shown 
in  the  United  States  section  by  A.  S.  Hallidie  & Co.,  of  San  Francisco. 

CAGES  AND  WAGONS. 

The  system  of  using  cages  of  several  stories,  so  as  to  take  wagons  one 
above  another,  is  being  abandoned,  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  broad 
cage,  to  receive  the  wagons  upon  the  same  level.  This,  of  course,  neces- 
sitates a larger  shaft,  but  the  saving  of  time,  trouble  and  wear  is  very 
great  over  the  other  method. 

Nicholas  Libotte,  of  Belgium,  exhibited  some  very  well  made  cages, 
made  wholly  of  steel,  intended  for  the  mines  of  a coal  company  near 
Liege,  Belgium.  They  are  made  to  take  two  tiers  of  wagons,  three  on 
each,  or  six  wagons  in  all.  The  cage  weighs  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  kilogrammes  (about  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  pounds),  and  the  parachute  attachment  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
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eight  pounds.  Another  cage  is  constructed  to  take  six  wagons,  one 
above  another — total  weight,  including  parachute,  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds.  The  wagons  intended  for  this  cage 
are  about  six  feet  long  and  two  feet  six  inches  wide.  The  guides  in  the 
shafts  are  intended  to  be  made  of  wood,  and  the  slides  or  bearings  on 
the  cage  are  made  of  steel.  All  the  cages  shown  were  provided  with 
safety  parachutes,  not  differing  particularly  from  those  already  often 
described.  The  great  advantage  of  these  steel  cages  is  their  lightness, 
compared  with  those  made  of  iron  of  equal  strength. 

CRUSHING  AND  DRESSING  MACHINES. 

The  only  ore  crushers  shown  were  Blake’s  rqck  breaker,  and  the  well 
known  Cornish  rollers ; the  former,  being  exhibited  by  the  assignees  of 
the  patent  in  France,  was  in  the  French  section,  and  received  a gold 
medal.  The  same  parties  showed  self-acting  and  discharging  jigs,  modi- 
fications of  the  Cornish  machine,  with  the  grates  fixed  and  the  water 
forced  up  through  them  and  the  ore  by  a plunger.  These  are  made 
entirely  of  cast  iron,  and  were  operating  very  well  upon  lead  ore.  A 
table  for  dressing  fine  ore  was  made  of  an  endless  belt  of  canvas,  which 
moves  in  a direction  opposite  to  the  flow  of  the  ore,  and  at  the  same  time 
receives  a shock  or  percussion.  With  the  exception  of  the  percussion, 
the  arrangement  is  very  similar  to  one  tried  by  Mr.  Williams,  at  the 
Benton  mill,  some  years  ago,  and  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


WINES  AND  FERMENTED  DRINKS,  ALCOHOL,  BEET  ROOT 
SUGAR,  VINEGAR,  MUSTARD  AND  CHICCORY. 


WINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  display  of  wines  and  fermented. liquors  of  all  kinds,  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  was  enormous,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
enumeration  : 


Countries. 

Exhibitors. 

France 

600 

Spain 

316 

Portugal 

121 

Algeria 

142 

Prussia  

119 

Switzerland 

Italv 

82 

479 

Brazil  

85 

South  Australia  and  Yictoria 

32 

The  United  States 

33 

With  this  vast  amount  of  work  before  the  Jury,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  wines  of  the  United  States,  including'  those  of  California,  did 
not  receive  more  attention.  In  the  United  States  exhibit,  besides  the 
Californian  wines,  there  were  samples  of  the  sparkling  and  still  Catawba 
wines  and  brandies  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; red  and  white  wines  from 
Pennsylvania,  sparkling  Catawba  from  grapes  grown  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  other  wines  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Missouri.  Honor- 
able mention  was  made  of  the  sparkling  wine  sent  by  the  Buena  Yista 
Vinicultural  Society  of  Sonoma,  R.  N.  Yan  Brunt,  Secretary,  San  Fran- 
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cisco,  which  appeared  to.  have  been  much  liked,  as  two  cases  of  it  were 
nearly  consumed  in  the  trials  by  the  experts! 

In  order  to  remedy  the  disappointment  of  the  United  States  wine  ex- 
hibitors, the  United  States  Commission  appointed  a Committee  to 
specially  examine  American  wines  and  make  a report.  This  Committee 
consisted  of  M*’-  Flagg  of  New  York,  Marshall  P.  Wilder  of  Boston, 
and  Dr.  Jacob  Thompson.  The  American  wines  were  placed  in  their 
charge,  and  were  tasted  from  time  to  time.  The  report  of  this  Commit- 
tee will  be  made  to  Congress,  with  the  other  reports  of  the  Commission, 
and  will  probably  be  printed  at  some  distant  day. 

Complaint  has  been  made  about  the  placing  of  these  wines — that  they 
were  heated  and  fermented,  etc.  This  is  probably  a mistake,  for  in 
July  and  August  there  were  no  signs  of  fermentation.  It  is  true  that 
the  wines  were  not  put  into  the  coolest  possible  place,  but  the  flues 
spoken  of  by  some  were  several  feet  distant,  and  would  hardly  be 
noticed  by  most  persons.  The  bottles  were  placed  cork  up,  except  the 
champagnes,  as  was  the  case  with  the  other  exhibits  throughout  the 
Exhibition. 

This  habit  of  heating  the  wine  recalls  the  discovery  made  by  the 
French  chemist,  Pasteur,  of  the  existence  of  invisible  vegetable  growths 
in  wines,  which  cause  fermentation  or  disease,  destructive  of  the  good 
qualities.  This  discovery  was  made  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and 
is  another  example  of  the  practical  value  of  the  instrument.  M.  Pas- 
teur has  also  shown  that  the  germs  of  this  vegetable  growth  can  be 
destroyed  by  simply  heating  the  wine  in  closed  vessels  to  a tempera- 
ture of  sixty  degrees  centigrade,  for  only  a few  minutes.  Numberless 
experiments  have  confirmed  the  discovery,  and  have  proved  at  the  same 
time  that  the  operation  does  not  injure  the  flavor  of  the  wine,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  very  often  improves  it.  I had  the  pleasure  of  tasting 
some  of  the  wines  which  M.  Pasteur  had  treated,  and  found  the  differ- 
ence very  marked  in  favor  of  the  wine  that  had  been  heated,  except  in 
one  instance.  These  wines  were  brought  by  M.  Pasteur  to  a chemical 
entertainment  at  the  laboratory  of  the  illustrious  St.  Claire  Deville. 

The  researches  of  Pasteur  have  been  published  in  a beautiful  volume, 
by  Victor  Masson,  and  are  entitled  “Etudes  sur  le  Vin.” 

The  same  chemist  is  now  busily  engaged  in  investigating  the  disease 
of  the  silkworm,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  He  finds  that  the  germs 
of  the  disease  may  be  detected  in  the  eggs.  Diseased  eggs  may  there- 
fore be  thrown  away.  His  method  consists  merely  in  grinding  up 
samples  of  the  eggs  in  a mortar,  and  placing  a little  of  the  paste  under 
the  lens.  The  same  method  has  been  extended  to  the  testing  of  the 
bodies  of  the  millers  that  lay  the  eggs. 

WINE  AND  FERMENTED  DRINKS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  following  valuable  data  upon  the  product  and  consumption  of 
wines  and  alcohol  in  France  are  extracted  from  the  Introduction  to 
Class  Seventy-three,  in  the  Official  Catalogue:* 

“ Viticultural  production  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  French  agri- 
culture. It  extends  over  two  millions  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 


* This  Introduction  was  prepared  by  Comte  Herve  de  Kergolay,  President,  and  Louis  Baral, 
Delegate,  of  Class  73. 
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thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  hectares,*  situated  in  eighty- 
one  departments,  the  yield  being  on  an  average  fifty  million  hectolitres, 
of  a total  value  to  the  producers  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  million 
francs.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  the  quantity  reached  sixty- 
eight  millions  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-one  hectolitres;  and,  considering  the  development^tbat  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  few  years,  it  is  certain  that  unless  checked  by  the 
grape  disease  (the  oidium)  the  amount  of  fifty  million  hectolitres  will 
generally  be  exceeded.  Vineyard  property  is  excessively  subdivided. 
It  is  held  by  no  less  than  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  proprie- 
tors, so  that  each  property  on  an  average  scarcely  exceeds  one  hectare. 
The  cost  of  cultivation  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  season 
and  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  various  districts  of  France.  They  range 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  to  five  hundred  and  seventy  francs 
per  hectare,  which  gives  for  the  rate  of  wages  from  one  franc  andf  ninety 
centimes  to  four  francs  and  even  five  francs  per  day.  The  trade  in 
wine  is  of  course  a very  considerable  one.  The  City  of  Paris  alone 
consumes  annually  about  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand  hectares; 
that  is  to  say,  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  litres  (a  litre 
is  rather  more  than  one  and  three  fourths  pints)  per  head  for  each 
inhabitant,  and  this  consumption  would  certainly  go  on  increasing 
largely  if  it  were  not  impeded  by  the  present  system  of  taxes,  and  by 
their  heavy  rates.  The  city,  or  octroi , duties,  for  instance,  exceed  in 
amount  the  value  of  the  greater  part  of  the  wine  on  which  they  are 
placed.  Exportation  increases  every  year,  under  the  influence  of  the 
new  treaty  of  commerce.  In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six 
the  exports  amounted  to  three  millions  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  four  hectolitres,  of  the  value  of  three  hun- 
dred and  eight  millions  five  hundred  and  two  thousand  francs,  while 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  the  total  value  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  millions  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  thou- 
sand francs.  Thus  in  five  years  there  has  been  an  increase  to  the 
extent  of  sixty  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  spirits  and 
liquors  amounted  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  to  ninety-three 
millions  nine  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  francs,  while  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one  it  had  not  reached  over  fifty-two  millions  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  francs.  It  had,  therefore,  increased  to 
the  extent  of  eighty  per  cent,  in  the  same  period.  The  total  amount 
of  the  exports  of  wine  and  spirits  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  was,  then,  four  hundred  and  two  millions  four  #hundred  and 
seventy-two  thousand  francs.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  the 
prices  were  far  below  those  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  This 
reduction  of  price,  combined  with  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
English  tariff,  which  made  the  duty  on  wine  introduced  in  bottle  the 
same  as  that  imported  in  the  wood,  has  increased  the  exports  of  wine 
from  France  to  England  from  ninety-four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  hectolitres  to  two  hundred  and  five  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-two  hectolitres;  that  is  to  say,  an  augmentation  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  per  cent,  between  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  consumption 
will  overcome  the  obstacles  which  arise  out  of  the  organization  of  trade 
in  England  and  the  great  number  of  local  taxes. 


* A hectare — nearly  two  and  a half  acres  ; a hectolitre — twenty-two  and  a half  gallons. 
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“ Sixty-five  Departments  have  taken  part  in  the  Exhibition  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven;  they  are  represented  by  six  hundred  exhib- 
itors. Unfortunately,  the  exhibition  of  the  great  growths  of  the  Bor- 
delais is  far  from  being  complete.  As  to  Burgundy,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Agricultural  Societies  and  Committees  have  zealously 
competed  in  the  organization  of  a most  remarkable  exhibition.  Two 
thousand  four  hundred  bottles  of  wines  were  sent  from  Burgundy,  as  fol- 
lows : 


Districts. 

Bottles. 

From  Villefranche 

600 

From  Macon  and  La  Chapblle  de  Gruinchay 

400 

From  Chalon 

200 

From  Beaune 

400 

From  Dijon 

200 

From  Avallon 

50 

From  Auxerre 

400 

From  Yonnerre 

400 

From  Joisrnv 

50 

“Yarious  processes  have  been  proposed  and  experimented  on  recently 
with  tbe  view  to  the  improvement  and  management  of  the  fermentation 
of  wine,  and  particularly  to  make  it  capable  of  bearing  changes  of  tem- 
perature and  more  especially  long  sea  voyages;  but  the  most  important 
improvement  to  be  noticed  is  certainly  that  of  an  illustrious  chemist,  M. 
Pasteur.  [Already  noticed  ] 

“ The  production  of  alcohol  in  France  has  averaged,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-two  hectolitres  ; but  the  increase  has  latterly  been  very 
considerable.  Thus  the  season  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three 
and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  produced  one  million  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hectolitres ; 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
one  million  three  hundred  and  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five; 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  one 
million  seven  hundred  and  eight}7-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four, which  is  divided  as  follows : 


Distilled. 

Hectolitres. 

Distillation  of  wine#,  12,000,000  hectolitres,  giving  in  alcohol. 
Beet  root 

1,010,166 

283,022 

307,409 

79.648 

Molasses 

Farinaceous  substances 

Lees  and  fruits 

53'232 

55,997 

Yarious  substances 

Total 

1,789,474 
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“ The  average  annual  production  of  cider  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  nine  million  fifty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  hec- 
tolitres; in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  it  was  eleven  million  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  hecto- 
litres, and  it  increases  every  year.  The  railways  contribute  largely  to 
this  result  by  transporting  rapidly  the  cider  apples  from  the  place  of 
production  to  the  centres  of  consumption.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
price  of  apples  has  been  augmented,  and  that  the  farmers  find  it  wrorth 
their  while  to  extend  their  plantations.  .The  consumption  of  cider  is 
also  larger  than  it  was,  because  in  many  districts  where  nothing  but 
water  was  drunk,  they  now  make  use  of  cider  or  beer.  The  best  cider 
in  France  is  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calvados  and  La  Manche,  but 
it  is  desirable  that  the  proprietors  should  bestow  the  same  amount  of 
care  upon  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  as  the  wine  growers. 

“We  have  previously  said  that  the  consumption  of  beer  increases  con- 
siderably in  several  parts  of  France,  where  its  use  was  very  restricted  a 
few  years  since.  In  other  localities  its  use  extends  even  where  wine  or 
cider  is  the  common  drink  of  the  country.  The  manufacture  has  made 
great  progress,  and  we  no  longer  go  to  Germany  or  England  for  light, 
agreeable  or  wholesome  beer. 

“ This  development  of  the  brewing  trade  has  produced  a similar  prog- 
ress in  the  cultivation  of  hops  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Depart- 
ments, and  the  Vosges  and  Alsace.  At  the  present  time  French  hops 
are  in  as  great  demand  as  the  best  Bavarian  hops,  and  they  might  pass 
for  them  in  commerce.” 


BEET  ROOT  SUGAR. 

Beet  root  sugar  in  France  is  made  chiefly  in  the  Northern  Depart- 
ments The  product  is  about  two  hundred  million  of  kilogrammes,  and 
about  the  same  quantity  is  imported  from  the  French  and  foreign  colo- 
nies. The  consumption  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  kilo- 
grammes and  the  difference  is  exported.  The  manufacture  and  refining  of 
beet  root  sugar  has  made  great  progress  since  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  and  it  has  consequently  been  produced  at  a lower  price.  The 
customs  duty  upon  beet  sugar  is  forty-two  francs  per  one  hundred  kilo- 
grammes. 

The  principal  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  are:  The 
process  of  double  carbonization,  triple  action  vacuum  pans,  the  use  of 
centrifugal  machines;  and  in  refining,  the  improvements  in  the  system  of 
bleaching,  and  the  employment  of  centrifugal  machines. 

Within  the  last  five  years  beet  root  sugar  of  superior  quality,  made 
by  the  aid  of  the  improved  apparatus  of  Cail  & Co.,  has  been  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  confectionery.  Sugar  of  this  kind  is  worth  about 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  francs  per  one  hundred  kilogrammes. 

A great  variety  of  sugar  making  apparatus  was  exhibited — such  as 
machines  for  removing  stones,  rasping  machines,  mills,  presses,  tissues 
for  sacks,  filtering  presses,  apparatus  for  evaporating  the  juice  in  vacuo, 
either  single,  double  or  triple.  There  was  also  a variety  of  centrifugal 
machines  and  furnaces  for  reheating  the  animal  charcoal  used  to  decol- 
orize the  solutions.  One  of  the  rasping  machines  shown  by  M.  Cham- 
ponnois  makes  Seven  hundred  revolutions  a minute  and  rasps  over 
thirteen  thousand  pounds  of  beets  in  an  hour. 

The  stimulus  given  to  the  production  of  beet  roots  in  Prussia  and  else- 
where by  the  large  and  cheap  production  of  potash  salts  suitable  for 
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manure,  at  Stassfurt,  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  chapter  upon  use- 
ful minerals. 

A novel  practical  application  of  endosmose  to  the  concentration  of  sac- 
charine liquids  has  been  made  by  Dubrunfaut,  and  Messrs.  Carmichel  & 
Co.,  refiners  of  sugar  and  distillers,  at  St.  Clair  de  la  Tour-du-pin,  exhibited 
an  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  in  successful 
operation  at  their  establishment  for  three  years.  It  was  not  accompa- 
nied by  a description,  but  its  mode  of  action  was  quite  plain  to  those 
familiar,  by  experiment  in  the  laboratory,  with  the  laws  of  endosmose 
and  exosmose.  The  apparatus  appears  like  a great  cubical  box  about 
four  feet  square,  but  it  is  made  up  of  a series  of  sheets  of  vegetable 
parchment  stretched  upon  frames  and  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  they 
are  not  more  than  one  inch  apart.  By  passing  through  these  membranes 
the  solutions  are  gradually  concentrated.  This  is  called  the  Osmogene 
process. 

VINEGAR,  MUSTARD,  CHICCORY. 

The  best  vinegar  in  France  is  made  from  the  white  wines  of  the  Loire 
and  of  the*  Charente.  The  preparation  consists  in  fermenting  these  wines 
by  heat  applied  by  steam  or  otherwise  under  reservoirs  constructed  for 
the  process.  Machinery  is  used  to  transfer  the  liquid  from  one  vessel  to 
another.  The  researches  of  Pasteur  have  thrown  light  upon  many 
points  which  were  before  obscure.  The  annual  production  is  about  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  hectolitres,  worth,  at  twenty  francs,  about 
thirty  million  francs  or  six  million  dollars.  The  price  varies  with  the 
season,  from  five  francs  to  twenty  francs  per  hectolitre. 

The  annual  product  of  mustard  in  France  is  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty  tons,  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  Mixed  with 
condiments  and  vinegar,  and  ground  in  mills,  it  is  made  ready  for  the 
table,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  production  is  estimated  at  two  million 
francs.  It  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  Northern  Departments. 

The  preparation  and  use  of  chiccory  as  a substitute  for  coffee  was  a 
result  of  the  continental  blockade,  but  its  use  has  continued  and  is 
increasing.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  part  of  France,  and  in  the 
Haut  and  Bas  Rhin. 

The  green  root*  are  worth  from  four  and  a half  to  five  francs  the  one 
hundred  kilogrammes.  They  are  roasted  and  dried  in  large  establish- 
ments, and  are  reduced  to  powder.  The  sliced  and  dried  roots  are  worth 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  francs.  The  prepared  powder  is  worth 
from  forty  to  fifty  francs  the  one  hundred  kilogrammes.  The  annual 
product  is  estimated  to  be  seven  thousand  tons  and  to  be  worth  from 
three  million  five  hundred  thousand  to  four  million  francs. 
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LIST  OF  EXHIBITORS 

OF  OBJECTS  FROM  CALIFORNIA  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 


Names  and  Articles  Exhibited. 

Group. 

Class. 

Mission  Woollen  Mills,  San  Francisco,  Lazard  Freres, 
Agents.  Four  cases  of  woollen  goods,  manufac- 
tured in  California  from  California  wool 

IV 

30 

C.  H.  Harrison,  San  Francisco.  Centrifugal  pump 

C.  E.  Watkins,  San  Francisco.  Series  of  twenty-eight 
large  photographic  views  of  Yosemite  Valley,  and 
two  of  the  Big  Trees  of  the  Mariposa  Grove 

II 

9 

Lawrence  & Houseworth,  San  Francisco.  Twenty-six 
large  photographs  of  Yosemite  Valley  and  of  the 
Great  Trees,  and  three  hundred  stereoscopic  views 
of  different  localities  in  California 

II 

9 

Edward  Vischer,  San  Francisco.  One  case  containing 
six  portfolios  of  views  in  California  and  Washoe... 

II 

9 

A.  S.  Hallidie  & Co.,  San  Francisco.  Samples  of  wire 
rope,  round  and  flat,  and  iron  and  copper  sash  cords 
of  California  manufacture 

V 

40 

Pacific  Glass  Works,  San  Francisco.  Specimens  of  Cal- 
ifornia made  glass  bottles 

III 

16 

John  D.  Boyd,  San  Francisco.  One  highly  finished  orna- 
mental door,  made  of  wood  grown  in  California 

III 

14 

John  L.  Boyd,  San  Francisco  Specimens  of  the  wood  of 
the  Madrona,  or  California  laurel 

V 

41 

John  Peed,  San  Francisco.  Premium  tank  lifeboat  model, 
four  feet  long 

VI 

66 

San  Lorenzo  Paper  Mills.  Varieties  of  paper  made  at 
the  company’s  mills  in  Santa  Cruz,  California 

Standard  Soap  Company.  Specimens  of  California  made 
soap  and  washing  powders 
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Names  and  Articles  Exhibited. 


Group. 


Class. 


D.  L.  Perkins,  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  Collection  of 
seeds  grown  in  California,  and  a photograph  of  Cal- 
ifornia vegetables.  (Donated  to  the  ImpeTial  Gar- 
den of  Acclimatation.) 

J.  W.  H.  Campbell,  San  Francisco.  One  case — about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds — California  high  mixed 
wheat.  (Donated  to  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
England) 

J.  D.  Peters,  San  Joaquin  County.  One  box  containing 
about  thirty  pounds  of  wheat 

Buena  Vista  Vinicultural  Society  (byR.  N.  Van  Brunt, 
Secretary).  Cases  of  sparkling  wine  made  from 
grapes  grown  at  the  Society’s  vineyard,  Sonoma 
County,  California,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-; 
five i 

C.  H.  Le  Franc,  New  Almaden  Vineyard.  Four  cases  of 
red  and  white  wines  made  in  San  Jose,  California... 

Sansevain  Brothers,  Los  Angeles.  One  case  of  Cali-! 
fornia  wine ! 

Kohler  & Frohling.  California  wines 

M.  Keller,  Los  Angeles.  Four  cases  of  California  wines. 

A.  Fenkhausen,  San  Francisco.  Three  cases  California 
wine  and  bitters 

Taylor  & Bendel,  San  Francisco.  One  case  of  stomach 
bitters  

Dr.  J.  Pignij,  San  Francisco.  Six  cases  of  California  and 
Nevada  minerals  and  ores.  (Donated  to  the  School 
of  Mines,  Paris) 

California  State  Agricultural  Society.  Volumes  of 
the  Society’s  reports  for  distribution 

William  P.  Blake,  San  Francisco.  Collection  of  Cali- 
fornia minerals  and  ores.  (See  list  of  minerals  and 
ores.) 

Drs.  Harkness  and  Frey,  Sacramento.  Large  mass  of 
silver  ore  from  Blind  Springs,  Mono  County,  Cali- 
fornia, weighing  about  one  hundred  pounds 
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LIST  OF  MINERALS  AND  ORES 


SENT  TO  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  FROM  CALIFORNIA  BY  THE  STATE 

COMMISSIONER. 


Note. — The  names  of  donors  of  specimens  for  the  collection  are  given  after  the  names  of  the 
specimens.  When  not  otherwise  stated,  the  specimens  were  from  the  private  collection  of  the 
Commissioner,  or  were  collected  by  him  for  the  Exhibition. 


Exhibit. 


No. 


Bituminous  coal,  Pittsburg  mine,  Mt.  Diablo,  California 

Bituminous  coal,  Independence  and  Eureka  mine  (710  feet  deep)  Mt. 

Diablo,  California.  Greenhood  & Newbaur 

Brown  coal,  Cowlitz  River,  Oregon 

Bituminous  shale,  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  New  Granada 

Native  sulphur,  Tehama  County,  California.  R.  G.  Sneath 

Native  sulphur,  Colusa  County,  California 

Sulphur,  manufactured,  Colusa  County,  California 

Native  sulphur,  Canada  Larga,  Santa  Barbara  County,  California... 
Rock  salt,  native,  in  large  crystals,  Virgin  River,  Arizona.  Wine- 

gar  & Shaw 

Rock  salt,  manufactured,  Los  Angeles  County,  California.  Wine- 

gar  & Shaw 

Rock  salt,  ground  in  water,  Los  Angeles  County,  California.  Wine- 

gar  & Shaw 

Rock  salt,  kiln  dried,  Los  Angeles  County,  California.  Winegar  & 

Shaw 

Salt  from  Salt  Springs,  Multnomah  County,  Oregon.  H.  C.  Victor 

and  F.  A.  Davis 

Cinnabar,  New-  Idria,  Fresno  County,  California 

Cinnabar,  New  Idria,  Fresno  County,  California 

Cinnabar,  New  Idria,  Fresno  County,  California \ 

Cinnabar,  New  Idria,  Fresno  County,  California 

Red  pxide  of  copper,  Arizona  lode,  Arizona 

Red  oxide  and  native  copper,  Arizona  lode,  Arizona 

Red  oxide  and  malachite,  Camanche  claim,  near  Prescott,  Arizona... 
Vitreous  popper  ore,  Mineral  Ilill,  Aubrey  City,  Arizona.  J.  F. 

Greenman 

Blue  silicate  of  copper,  Mineral  Hill,  Aubrey  City,  Arizona.  J.  F. 

Greenman 

Variegated  copper  ore,  Del  Norte  County,  California 

Copper  ore,  Plumas  County,  California... 

Yellow  copper  ore,  Billy  Rogers’  lode,  California 
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Yellow  copper  ore,  Last  Chance  mine,  near  Zinc  House,  California.. 

Native  copper,  Del  Norte  County,  California  

Yellow  copper  ore  in  slate,  Kej^stone  mine,  Copperopolis,  California 
Yellow  copper  ore,  concentrated,  Keystone  mine,  Copperopolis,  Cal- 
ifornia  

Yellow  copper  ore,  Napoleon  mine,  Calaveras  County,  California.... 
Yellow  copper  ore,  Newton  mine,  Amador  County,  California.  Cab- 
inet State  Agricultural  Society 

Yellow  copper  ore,  Cosmopolitan  lode,  Genesee  Yalley,  Plumas 

County,  California.  Cabinet  State  Agricultural  Society 

Copper  ore,  Superior  copper  lode, •Lights’  Canon,  Plumas  County, 

California.  Cabinet  State  Agricultural  Society 

Copper  ore,  Peacock  lode,  Fresno  County,  California.  K.  H.  Rogers 

Yitreous  copper  ore,  Mineral  Point,  Arizona 

Yitreous  copper  ore,  Gem  lode,  Arizona 

Copper  ore,  Newton  mine,  Amador  County,  California 

Copper  ore,  Newton  mine,  Amador  County,  California 

Cinnabar,  with  carbonate  of  lime,  Hot  Springs,  Colusa  County,  Cali- 
fornia. Cabinet  State  Agricultural  Society 

Cinnabar,  with  carbonate  of  lim'e,  Idaho 

Cinnabar,  with  carbonate  of  lime,  Idaho 

Cinnabar,  with  carbonate  of  lime,  Idaho 

Silver  ore  (rich),  Great  Eastern  lode,  Austin,  Nevada.  Shoshone’ 

Company  .’ 

Silver  ore  (rich),  Great  Eastern  Lode,  Austin,  Nevada.  Shoshone 

Company 

Silver  ore  (croppings),  Great  Eastern  lode,  Austin,  Nevada.  Sho- 
shone Company 

Silver  ore,  Silver  Sprout  mine,  Kearsarge  District,  California 

Silver  ore,  Silver  Sprout  mine,  Kearsarge  District,  California 

Silver  ore,  Kearsarge  mine,  Kearsarge  District,  California 

Silver  ore,  Kearsarge  mine,  Kearsarge  District,  California 

Argentiferous  galena,  Kearsarge  fnine,  Kearsarge  District,  Califor- 
nia  ..✓ . 

Silver  ore,  Buena  Yista  claim,  Inyo  Mountains,  Inyo  County,  Cali- 
fornia  

Silver  ore,  San  Rafael  mine,  Inyo  Mountains,  Inyo  County,  Califor- 
nia  

Silver  ore,  Magenta  lode,  Macedonian  District,  San  Bernardino 

County,  California.  R.  D’Heureuse 

Silver  ore  with  galena,  Chicago  mine,  Shasta  County,  California 

Silver  ore  with  galena,  Chicago  mine,  Shasta  County,  California 

Silver  ore  with  galena,  Chicago  mine,  Shasta  County,  California 

Silver  ore  with  zincblende,  Chicago  mine,  Shasta  County,  California.. 

Silver  ore,  Diana  claim,  Blind  Springs,  Mono  County,  California 

Silter  ore,  Rockingham  claim,  Blind  Springs,  Mono  County,  Cali- 
fornia  

Silver  ore,  Josephine  claim,  Blind  Springs,  Mono  County,  California. 
Silver  ore,  Camanche  claim,  Blind  Springs,  Mono  County,  California 
Silver  ore  (rich  large  mass),  Camanche  claim,  Blind  Springs,  Mono 
County,  California.  Dr.  Harkness  and  Dr.  Frey,  Sacramento...... 
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No. 


Argentiferous  and  auriferous  copper  ore,  Pahtah  District,  Nevada. .. 
Silver  ore  (rich),  Pocotillo  Series,  Silver  Peak  or  Red  Mountain 

District,  Nevada 

Silver  ore,  Antelope  lode,  Esmeralda  District,  Nevada.  Cabinet 

State  Agricultural  Society 

Silver  ore  (very  rich),  Mexican  mine,  Virginia  City,  Nevada 

Silver  ore,  near  La  Paz,  Arizona 

Silver  ore,  near  La  Paz,  Arizona 

Silver,  lead  and  copper  ore,  Eclipse  lode,  Inyo  Mountains,  California 
Silver,  lead  and  copper  ore,  Eclipse  lode,  Inyo  Mountains,  California 
Silver  and  copper  ore,  Green  Monster  lode,  Inyo  Mountains,  Cali- 
fornia  

Silver  and  copper  ore,  Green  Monster  lode,  Inyo  Mountains,  Cali- 
fornia  

Argentiferous  lead  ore,  Stevens’  lode,  Cosa  District,  Inyo  Mountains, 

California 

Argentiferous  lead  ore,  St.  Helena  mine,  Nevada.  Sherman  Day... 

Argentiferous  lead  ore,  Alvarez  claim,  Nevada.  Sherman  Day 

Argentiferous  lead  ore,  Murphy  claim,  Nevada.  Sherman  Day 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  Christmas  Gift  lode,  Telescope  District,  Cal- 
ifornia  

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  Sierra  County,  near  Downieville,  California. 

Crossman  & Cochrane 

Cobalt  and  nickel  ore  (Danaite),  Meadow  Lake,  Nevada  County, 

California.  R.  C.  Gaskill 

Cobalt  and  nickel  ore,  Meadow  Lake,  Nevada  County,  California. 

R.  C Gaskill 

Cobalt  and  nickel  ore  (Danaite),  Meadow  Lake,  Nevada  County,  Cal  • 

ifornia.  R.  C.  Gaskill 

Lead  and  zinc  ore,  Williams  and  Killinger,  Shasta  County,  Califor- 
nia. Cabinet  State  Agricultural  Society 

Lead  ore  (galena),  Castle  Dome  District,  Arizona 

Argentiferous  galena,  Eclipse  claim,  Inyo  Mountains,  Inyo  County, 

California 

Galena,  yellow  copper,  etc.,  Squaw  Yalley,  Nevada  County,  Cali- 
fornia. Cabinet  State  Agricultural  Society 

Gold  ore,  Long  Tom  mine,  Kern  County,  California 

Auriferous  quartz,  Long  Tom  mine,  Kern  County,  California 

Auriferous  quartz,  Long  Tom  mine,  Kern  County,  California, 

Auriferous  quartz,  Long  Tom  mine,  Kern  County,  California 

Sulphurets,  Long  Tom  mine,  Kern  County,  California 

Gold  ore,  Joe  Walker  lode,  Walker  Easin,  Kern  County,  California.. 
Gold  ore,  Joe  Walker  lode,  Walker  Basin,  Kern  County,  California.. 

Gold  ore,  Rochefort  claim,  Havilah,  Kern  County,  California 

Gold  ore,  Rochefort  claim,  Havilah,  Kern  County,  California 

Gold  ore,  French  Friend  claim,  Havilah,  Kern  County,  California... 

Gold  ore,  Mammoth  lode,  Kern  River,  Kern  County,  California 

Gold  ore,  Mammoth  lode,  Kern  River,  Kern  County,  California 

Gold  ore,  Mammoth  lode,  Kern  River,  Kern  County,  California...... 

Gold  quartz,  Pine  Tree  vein,  Mariposa  Estate,  California 

Gold  quartz,  Pine  Tree  vein,  Mariposa  Estate,  California 
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Gold-bearing  quartz,  Princeton  vein,  Mariposa  County,  California... 

Gold  quartz,  App’s  mine,  Tuolumne  County,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  App’s  mine,  Tuolumne  County,  California. 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Bacon  mine,  Tuolumne  County,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Chapparal  Hill  mine,  Tuolumne  County  , Cali- 
fornia  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Raw  Hide  Ranch,  Tuolumne  County,  Cali- 
fornia  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Monte  Cristo  mine,  Tuolumne  County,  Cali- 
fornia  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Buchanan  mine,  Tuolumne  County,  California. 
Gold-bearing  quartz,  Consuelo  mine,  Tuolumne  County,  California.. 
Gold-bearing  quartz  and  galena,  Soulsby  mine,  Tuolumne  County, 

California 

Gold-bearing  sulphurets,  Soulsby  mine,  Tuolumne  County,  Califor- 
nia  

Auriferous  sulphurets,  Gilson  mine,  Tuolumne  County,  California... 
Gold-bearing  quartz  and  sulphurets,  Coney  mine,  Amador  County, 

California 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Keystone  mine,  Amador  County,  California... 
Gold-bearing  quart*,  Hayward’s  mine,  Sutter  County,  California.... 
Gold-bearing  quartz  and  sulphurets,  Yolcano,  Amador  County,  Cal- 
ifornia. Cabinet  State  Agricultural  Society 

Gold  ore,  yellow  copper,  etc.,  Golden  Eagle  mine,  Yolcano,  Amador 

County,  California.  Cabinet  State  Agricultural  Society 

Gold  ore,  j^ellow  copper,  etc.,  Golden  Eagle  mine,  Yolcano,  Amador 

County,  California.  Cabinet  State  Agricultural  Society 

Gold  in  quartz,  Carson  claim,  Calaveras  County,  California 

Gold  in  quartz,  Carson  claim,  Calaveras  County,  California 

Gold  in  quartz  and  magnesite,  Winter’s  mine,  Angel’s  Camp,  Cala- 
veras County,  California 

Native  gold  in  quartz  and  magnesite,  Winter’s  mine,  Angel’s  Camp, 

Calaveras  County,  California.  Hr.  Hill 

Gold-bearing  magnesite,  Slocum,  Bell  & Co.’s  claim,  Angel’s  Camp, 

Calaveras  County,  California 

Gold-bearing  rock,  Cameron  gold  mine,  Angel’s  Camp,  Calaveras 

County,  California.  Peter  Cameron,  1861 

Gold-bearing  sulphurets,  Angel’s  Camp,  Calaveras  County,  Califor- 
nia. Slocum,  Bell  and  others,  1861 

Gold-bearing  slate,  South  Carolina  claim,  Calaveras  County,  Cali- 
fornia  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Davidson  mine,  El  Dorado  County,  California 
Gold-bearing  quartz,  Davidson  mine,  El  Dorado  County,  California 
Gold-bearing  sulphurets,  Golden  Eagle  mine,  Amador  County,  Cali- 
fornia. L.  W.  Coe 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Montezuma  lode,  El  Dorado  County,  Califor- 
nia. Cabinet  State  Agricultural  Society 

Gold-bearing  quartz  and  sulphurets,  Captain  Mallet’s  mine,  Placer 

County,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz  and  sulphurets,  Captain  Mallet’s  mine,  Placer 
county,  California 
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No. 

Gold-bearing  quartz  and  sulphurets,  Lady  Lincoln  mine,  Placer 
County,  California 

133 

Gold-bearing  quartz  and  sulphurets,  Lady  Lincoln  mine,  Placer 
County,  California 

134 

Gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz,  Bowlder  lode,  Placer  County,  Cali- 
fornia  

i 

. 135 

Gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz,  Bowlder  lode,  Placer  County,  Cali- 
fornia  

136 

Gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz,  Bowlder  lode,  Placer  County,  Cali- 
fornia  

137 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Mill  lode,  Placer  Count}7,  California, 

138 

Gold-bearing  quartz.  St.  Lawrence  mine,  Placer  County,  California. 
Gold-bearing  quartz,  St.  Lawrence  mine,  Placer  County,  California. 
Gold-bearing  quartz,  St.  Lawrence  mine,  Placer  County,  California. 
Gold-bearing  quartz  and  sulphurets,  North  Star  lode,  Placer  County, 
California 

139 

140 

141 

142 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Mexican  No.  1,  Forbestown,  Butte  County, 
California 

143 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Mexican  No.  1,  Forbestown,  Butte  County, 
California 

144 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Mexican  No.  1,  Forbestown,  Butte  County, 
California 

145 

Gold-bearing  sulphurets,  Mexican  No.  2,  Forbestown,  Butte  County, 
California - 

146 

Gold-bearing  sulphurets,  Mexican  No.  2,  Forbest'own,  Butte  County, 
California 

147 

Gold-bearing  sulphurets,  Mexican  No.  2,  Forbestown,  Butte  County, 
California 

148 

Gold-bearing  quartz  and  sulphurets,  Mexican  No.  2,  Forbestown. 
Butte  County,  California 

149 

Goldrbearing  quartz  and  sulphurets,  Mexican  No.  2,  Forbestown, 
Butte  County,  California 

150 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  decomposed,  Mexican  No.  2,  Forbestown,  Butte 
County,  California * 

151 

Gold-bearing  sulphurets  and  quartz,  Sulphuret  lode,  Forbestown, 
Butte  County.  California 

152 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Shakspeare  lode,  Forbestown,  Butte  County, 
California 

153 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Boberts’  lode,  Forbestown,  Butte  County,  Cal- 
ifornia  

154 

Gold-bearing  sulphurets,  Mexican  No.  2,  Forbestown,  Butte  County, 
California 

155 

Gold-bearing  sulphurets  (clean),  Mexican  No.  1,  Forbestown,  Butte 
County,  California 

156 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Jefferson  mine,  Brown’s  Yalley,  Yuba  County, 
California 

157 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Jefferson  mine,  Brown’s  Yalley,  Yuba  County. 
California 

158 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Jefferson  mine,  Brown’s  Yalley,  Yuba  County, 
California 

159 
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No. 


Gold-bearing  quartz,  Jefferson  mine,  Brown’s  Valley,  Yuba  County, 

California 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Jefferson  mine,  Brown’s  Valley,  Yuba  County, 

California 

Wall  rock,  Jefferson  mine,  Brown’s  Valley,  Yuba  County,  Califor- 
nia  

Wall  rock,  Jefferson  mine,  Brown’s  Valley,  Yuba  County,  Califor- 
nia  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Pennsylvania  mine,  Brown’s  Valley,  Yuba 

County,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Pennsylvania  mine,  Brown’s  Valley,  Yuba 

County,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Pennsylvania  mine,  Brown’s  Valley,  Yuba 

County,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  Sierra  County,  California.. 
Gold-bearing  quartz,  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  Sierra  County,  California.. 
Gold-bearing  quartz,  Sierra  Buttes  mine.  Sierra  County  (upper  tun- 
nel), California 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  Sierra  County  (upper  tun- 
nel), California 

Soft  quartz  (lowest  level),  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  Sierra  County,  Cali- 
fornia  

Gold-bearing  quartz  (lowest  level),  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  Sierra 

County.  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz  (ridli),  third  level,  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  Sierra 

County,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz  (rich),  third  level,  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  Sierra 

County,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  with  sulphurets,  Rose  lode,  Sierra  Buttes  mine, 

Sierra  County,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz  (rich),  Rose  lode,  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  Sierra 

County,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz  (rich),  Rose  lode,  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  Sierra 

County,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz  (rich),  Rose  lode,  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  Sierra 

County,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz  (Tunnel  No.  2),  Rose  lode,  Sierra  Buttes  mine, 

Sierra  County,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz  (rich),  Tunnel  No.  2,  Rose  lode,  Sierra  Buttes 

mine,  Sierra  County,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Rose  lode,  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  Sierra  County, 

California 

Gold-bearing  quartz  (Tunnel  No.  3),  Ariel  lode,  Sierra  Buttes  mine, 

Sierra  County,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz  (very  ricC),  Tunnel  No.  3,  Ariel  lode,  Sierra 

Buttes  mine,  Sierra  County,  California 

Soft  gold  quartz,  Ariel  lode,  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  California 

Green  rock,  from  the  vein,  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  Sierra  County,  Cali- 
fornia  » 

Clean  sulphurets,  from  the  tailings,  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  Sierra 
County,  California 
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No. 


Gold-bearing  quartz,  Independence  gold  mine,  Sierra  County,  Cali- 
fornia  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Independence  gold  mine,  Sierra  County,  Cali- 
fornia  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Independence  gold  mine,  Sierra  County,  Cali- 
fornia  

Tailings  (average),  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  Sierra  County,  California... 
Gold  quartz  (very  rich),  Barnhardt  claim,  near  Sierra  Buttes  claim. 

Sierra  County,  California 

Auriferous  galena  in  quartz,  Primrose  mine,  Sierra  County,  Califor- 
nia. Crossman  & Cochrane,  Downieville 

Gold  in  quartz,  Primrose  mine,  Hog  Canon,  Sierra  County,  Califor- 
nia. Crossman  & Cochrane 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Primrose  mine,  Sierra  County,  California. 

Crossman  & Cochrane 

Gold  in  quartz,  Primrose  mine,  Sierra  County,  California.  Cross- 
man & Cochrane 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Belzona  mine,  Ladies’  Canon,  Sierra  County, 

California.  Crossman  & Cochrane 

Gold-hearing  quartz,  Four  Hills,  Sierra  County,  California.  Cross- 
man & Cochrane 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Four  Hills,  Sierra  County,  California.  Cross- 

man  & Cochrane 

Sulphuret  of  molybdenum  in  quartz,  Sierra  County,  California. 

Crossman  & Cochrane ft 

Gold-bearing  arsenical  pyrites,  Fac  Simile  mine,  Sierra  Count}7, 

California.  Crossman  & Cochrane 

Gold-bearing  sulphurets  (decomposed),  near  Sierra  Buttes,  Sierra 

County,  California.  Crossman  & Cochrane 

Sulphurets,  Mexican  mine,  Downieville,  Sierra  County,  California. 

Crossman  & Cochrane 

Yellow  copper  ore,  Sierra  County,  California.  Crossman  & Coch- 
rane   

Sulphuret  of  iron  with  gold,  Harpending  mine,  Placer  County,  Cali- 
fornia   

Sulphuret  of  iron  in  slate,  Harpending  mine,  Placer  County,  Cali- 
fornia  

Soft  slate  (auriferous),  Harpending  mine,  Placer  County,  California. 
Soft  slate  (auriferous),  Harpending  mine,  Placer  County,  California. 
Soft  slate  (auriferous),  Harpending  mine,  Placer  County,  California. 
Soft  slate  (auriferous),  Harpending  mine,  Placer  County,  California. 
Soft  slate  (ochery),  Harpending  mine,  Placer  County,  California.... 
Gold-bearing  sulphurets,  Seaton  mine,  Amador  County,  California.. 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Moss  lode,  Arizona 

Gold-bearing  quartz  (rich),  Vulture  lode,  Arizona 

Borax  crystals,  from  Borax  Lake,  Lake  County,  California.  Cali- 
fornia Borax  Company 

Borax  crystals,  from  Borax  Lake,  Lake  County,  California.  Cali- 
fornia Borax  Company., 

Borax  crystals,  from  Borax  Lake,  Lake  County,  California.  Cali- 
fornia Borax  Company 


187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 
201 
202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 
211 
212 

213 

214 

215 

216 
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Borax  crystals,  from  Borax  Lake,  Lake  County,  California.  Cali- 
fornia Borax  Company 

Borax  crystals,  from  Borax  Lake,  Lake  County,  California.  Cali- 
fornia Borax  Company 

Borax  crystals,  from  Borax  Lake,  Lake  County,  California.  Cali- 
fornia Borax  Company 

Mud,  containing  large  crystals  of  borax,  Borax  Lake,  Lake  County, 

California.  California  Borax  Company 

Mud,  containing  small  crystals  of  borax,  Borax  Lake,  Lake  County, 

California.  California  Borax  Company 

Borax,  small  crystals  (washed)  Borax  Lake,  Lake  County,  Califor- 
nia. California  Borax  Company 

Mud  of  Borax  Lake  (dry),  Lake  County,  California.  California 

Borax  Company 

Incrustation,  from  lake-bed  of  Borax  Lake,  Lake  County,  Cali- 
fornia. California  Borax  Company 

Crude  boracic  acid,  Lake  County,  California.  California  Borax 

Company 

Borax  refined,  Borax  Lake,  Lake  County,  California.  California 

Borax  Companj^ 

Magnetic  iron  ore,  San  Saba,  Sierra  County,  California.  Crossman 

& Cochrane,  Lownieville 

Magnetic  iron  ore,  San  Saba,  Sierra  County,  California.  Crossman 

& Cochrane  

Magnetic  iron  ore,  Sierra  County,  California.  Cabinet  State  Agri- 
cultural Society 

Iron  ore,  Yankee  Hill,  Butte  County,  California.  Cabinet  State 

Agricultural  Society 

Iron  ore,  Butte  County,  California.  A.  James 

Magnetic  iron  ore,  Butte  County,  California.  A.  James 

Chrome  iron  ore,  Forbestown,  Butte  County,  California 

Oxide  manganese,  Bed  Island,  San  Francisco  Bay,  California 

Oxide  manganese,  Red  Island,  San  Francisco  Bay,  California 

Oxide  manganese  with  chert,  Bed  Island,  San  Francisco  Bay,  Cali- 
fornia   

Oxide  manganese,  Bed  Island,  San  Francisco  Bay,  California 

Copper  ore,  Planet  mine,  Arizona.  Bichard  Byland 

Silicate  of  copper,  Mineral  Hill,  Arizona 

Silver  and  copper  ore,  Pueblo  mine,  Nevada 

Silver  and  copper  ore,  Pueblo  mine,  Nevada 

Native  gold  in  semi-opal,  King’s  mine,  Mohawk  Valley,  Plumas 

County,  California.  Mr.  Scamman,  Downieville 

Free  gold  in  quartz,  Keystone  mine,  Sierra  County,  California. 

Mr.  Scamman,  Downieville '. 

White  earth,  Tehama  County,  California.  B.  G.  Sneath 

Selenite  in  transparent  plates,  Tehama  County,  California.  B.  G. 

Sneath  

Gold  quartz,  Middle  Ledge,  Silver  Mountain,  California 

Steatite  (soft),  El  Dorado  County,  California.  J.  Patterson 

Steatite  (hard),  El  Dorado  County,  California.  J.  Patterson 


217 

218 

219 

220 
221 
222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 
229 

280 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 


245 

246 

247 

248 
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Monterey  sand  (for  glass  manufacture),  Monterey,  Monterey  County, 

California.  R.  T.  Holmes .". 

Carbonate  of  magnesia.  Napa  County,  California.  R.  T.  Holmes... 

Hydraulic  cement,  Benicia,  California.  R.  T.  Holmes 

Hydraulic  cement,  Benicia,  California 

Auriferous  sulphurets,  Soulsby  mine,  Tuolumne  County,  California.. 

Copper  ore,  New  mine,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Auriferous  sulphurets,  Barrett  mine,  Mariposa,  California 

White  quartz  sand,  Monterey,  Monterey  County,  California.  D. 

Jacks 

Cement  gravel,  near  Mokelumne  Hill,  Calaveras  County,  California.. 

Gold  quartz,  Cinderella  lode,  White  Mountains,  California 

Gold  in  quartz,  Eureka  mine,  Grass  Yalley,  California 

Auriferous  sulphurets,  Eureka  mine,  Grass  Yalley,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Norambagua  mine,  Grass  Yalley,  California... 
Gold-bearing  quartz,  Norambagua  mine,  Grass  Yalley,  California... 
Auriferous  sulphurets,  Norambagua  mine,  Grass  Valley,  California.. 

Cap-rock,  Norambagua  mine,  Grass  Yalley,  California 

Wall-rock,  Norambagua  mine,  Grass  Yalley,  California 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  Lone  Jack  mine,  Grass  Yalley,  California 

Gold  bearing  quartz,  Lone  Jack  mine,  Grass  Yalley,  California 

Gold  in  quartz,  Lone  Jack  mine,  Grass  Yalley,  California 

Auriferous  sulphurets,  Lone  Jack  mine,  Grass  Yalley,  California... 
Gold-bearing  quartz,  Providence  mine,  Nevada  County,  California.. 
Gold-bearing  quartz,  Providence  mine,  Nevada  County,  California.. 
Gold-bearing  quartz,  Lone  Star  mine,  Nevada  County,  California... 

Petroleum,  Mattole,  Humboldt  County,  California 

Petroleum,  Union  Mattole  Company,  Humboldt  County,  California.. 
Petroleum,  Joel’s  Flat,  Noble  Spring,  Humboldt  Count}7,  California.. 
Petroleum  (thick),  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Barbara  County,  California. 

Petroleum,  Wiley  Spring,  San  Fernando  Mountains,  California 

Petroleum,  Hughes’  Spring,  San  Fernando  Mountains,  California... 

Petroleum,  Pico  Spring,  San  Fernando  Mountains,  California 

Petroleum,  Hayward  & Coleman  claim,  Sulphur  Mountains,  California 
Petroleum,  Stanford  Brothers’  claim,  Sulphur  Mountains,  California.. 
Petroleum  (refined),  from  oil  of  Stanford  claim,  Sulphur  Mountains. 

California 

Petroleum  (refined  lubricating),  from  oil  of  Stanford  claim,  Sulphur 

Mountains,  California 

Petroleum  (crude),  Canada  Larga,  Santa  Barbara  County,  California 

Petroleum  (crude),  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Cruz  County,  California 

Petroleum  (crude),  Bear  Creek,  Colusa  Count}",  California 

Petroleum  (crude),  Chas.  Stott  claim,  Santa  Barbara  County,  Cali- 
fornia  

Petroleum  (refined),  Chas.  Stott  claim,  Santa  Barbara  County,  Cali- 
fornia  

Petroleum  (refined  lubricating),  Chas.  Stott  claim,  Santa  Barbara 

County,  California 

Petroleum  (refined  lubricating), number  two,  Chas.  Stott  claim,  Santa 

Barbara  County,  California 

Silicified  wood,  Nevada  County,  California 


249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 
261 
262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 
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Silieified  -\ynnd  ISTevada.  County  California  

292 

Silieified  wood  Nevada  County,  California 

293 

Si  deified  wood  Nevada  County,  California 

294 

Silicified  wood  Nevada  County,  California 

k95 

Silicified  wood,  Nevada  County,  California 

296 

Silicified  wood,  Nevada  County  California 

297 

Lava  overlying  auriferous  gravel,  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County, 
California, 

298 

Metamphoric  rock,  from  gold  belt,  Amador  County,  California 

Slate  from  gold  belt,  Amador  County,  California 

299 

300 

Wall  rock  of  gold  veins,  Bowlder  lode,  Placer  County.  California.... 
Wall  rock,  Soulsby  Lode,  Tuolumne  County,  California 

301 

302 

The  specimens  were  all  carefully  numbered  as  above,  and  accompanied 
by  labels,  giving  the  locality  in  full.  They  were  all  fresh  and  character- 
istic specimens,  and  were,  generally,  about  four  inches  square.  The  only 
box  of  specimens  sent  in  for  the  collection  was  from  Messrs.  Crossman  <fe 
Cochrane,  of  Downieville,  through  whom  the  mines  of  that  vicinity  were 
well  represented.  The  Agricultural  Society,  at  Sacramento,  contributed 
some  fine  specimens  from  the  duplicates  in  its  cabinet.  Dr.  Harkness 
and  Dr.  Frey,  of  Sacramento,  sent  a large  mass  of  silver  ore,  weighing 
over  one  hundred  pounds,  from  the  Camanche  claim,  Blind  Springs  (Mo. 
62).  This  was  the  largest  specimen  sent  forward,  and  was  separately 
packed.  The  whole  collection  filled  eleven  boxes. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


BY  THOMAS  M.  LOGAN,  M.  D., 

METEOROLOGIST  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


To  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

As  is  well  known,  California  has  virtually  but  two  seasons,  viz:  the 
Winter,  or  wet  season,  and  the  Summer,  or  dry  season.  The  proper 
adaptation  of  agricultural  operations  with  the  former  contributes  more 
to  the  success  of  the  farmer  than  every  other  circumstance  connected 
with  meteorology.  For  this  reason,  we  have  arranged,  up  to  the  present 
time,  our  series  of  rain  tables  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  carefully  cor- 
rected and  revised,  commencing  with  September  and  ending  with  Au- 
gust of  each  season.  In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  falls  in  each  month,  the  total  for  each  season,  and  the  mean 
monthly  and  annual  supply.  As  every  additional  season  adds  to  the  value 
of  these  tables,  by  bringing  the  general  averages  nearer  to  a constant, 
so  it  becomes  necessary  to  recapitulate,  in  a measure,  our  former  deduc- 
tions, in  order  to  make  ^he  resulting  corrections  in  the  right  place  : 
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Mean ........ 

0.079 

0.468 

2.133 

4.870 

3.504 

2.648 

3.207 

1.656 

0.881 

0.064 

0.033 

0.005 

19.550 

1866-67 

0.000 

0.001 

2.426 

9.511 

3.440 

7.104 

1.010 

1.805 

0.008 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

25.305 

1865-66 

0.080 

0.480 

2.427 

0.364 

7.699 

2.010 

2.018 

0.476 

2.252 

0.100 

0.018 

0.000 

17.924 

1864-65 

0.004 

0.120 

6.718 

7.867 

4.776 

0.712 

0.481 

1.370 

0.460 

0.000 

0.004 

0.000 

22.512 

1863-64 

0.003 

. 

0.000 

1.490 

1.815 

1.077 

0.186 

1.303 

1.080 

0.742 

0.087 

0.000 

0.085 

00 

CO 

OO 

1862-63 

0.000 

0.355 

0.005 

2.327 

1.733 

2.751 

2.360 

1.693 

0.355 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

11.579 

1861-62..... 

0.000 

sp’kle 

2.170 

8.637 

15.036 

4.260 

2.800 

0.821 

1.808 

0.011 

0.000 

0.006 

35.549 1 

1860-61 

0.063 

0.914 

0.181 

4.282 

2.668 

2.920 

3.320 

0.475 

0.590 

0.135 

0.000 

0.000 

15.548 

1859-60 

! 

0.025 

0.000 

6.485 

1.834 

2.310 

0.931 

5.110 

2,874 

2.491 

0.017 

0.549 

0.000 

22.626 

1858-59 

sp’kle 

3.010 

0.147 

4.339 

0.964 

3.906 

1.637 

0.981 

1.037 

0.000 

0.030 

0.000 

16.051 

1857-58 

0.000 

0.655 

2.406 

6.632 

2.444 

2.461 

2.878 

1.214 

0.203 

0.098 

0.000 

sp’kle 

05 

05 

CO 

rH 

1856-57 

sp’kle 

0.195 

0.651 

2.396 

1.375 

4.801 

0.675 

sp’kle 

sp’kle 

0.350 

0.000 

sp’kle 

CO  ' 

O 

t-h 

1855-56 

sp’kle 

0.000 

0.750 

2.000 

4.919 

0.692 

1.403 

2.132 

1.841 

0.033 

0.000 

0.000 

13.770 

1854-55 

sp’kle 

1.010 

0.650 

1.150 

2.670 

3.460 

4.200 

4.320 

1.150 

0.010 

0.000 

0.000 

18.620 

1853-54 

0.003 

0.005 

1.500 
1.540 
3.250 

8.500 
3.250 

1.500 
0.210 
0.310 
0.000 

sp’kle 

20.068 

1852-53 

0.000 

0.000 

6.000 

13.410 

3.000 

2.000 
7.000 
3.500 
1.450 
0.001 
0.001 
0.000 

36.362 

1851-52 

1.000 

0.180 

2.140 

7.070 

0.580 

0.120 

6.400 

0.190 

0.300 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

17.980 

1850-51 

0.000 

0.000 

sp’kle 

sp’kle 

0.650 

0.350 

1.880 

1.140 

0.690 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

4.710 

1849-50 

0.250 

1.500 

2.250 
12.500 

4.500 
0.500 

10.000 

4.250 
0.250 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 

36.000 

MONTHS. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August f. 

Totals 
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Our  climate  is  seen  to  have  seven  months  in  which  it  always  rains 
more  or  less,  viz  : from  November  to  May  inclusive,  and  five  in  which  it 
seldom  rains,  and  then  for  the  most  part  lightly.  December  furnishes 
more  rain  than  any  other  month ; January  next;  then  March,  February, 
November,  April  and  May.  In  February,  which  may  be  called  our  first 
Spring  month,  there  is  generally  an  interruption  of  precipitation,  espe- 
cially during  very  rainy  seasons,  and  the  interval  of  dry  weather  about 
this  time  would  seem  to  divide  the  season  into  the  early  and  latter  rains. 
These  last  are  quite  as  constant  though  not  as  copious  as  the  former, 
observing,  however,  the  same  tendency.  According  to  the  amount  of 
rain  in  the  first  half,  so  will  be  the  proportion  in  the  second  half  of  the 
season.  The  rainfall  for  the  year  in  California  varies  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  That  observed  for  Sacramento  gives  a tolerably  cor- 
rect criterion  for  fudging  the  rainfall  of  all  the  interior  valleys,  that  of 
San  Francisco  being  one  fourth  greater,  and  that  of  Nevada  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Talleys,  three  times  as  much.  The  annual  mean  of  nine- 
teen and  a half  inches  insures  a good  harvest,  while  any  considerable 
excess  of  this  quantity  causes  damages  by  floods,  which  prove  destructive 
to  the  economy  of  the  farmyard,  as  in  the  seasons  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-nine  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-two  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- three,  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  A fall  of  less  than 
two-thirds  of  this  mean  annual  rain  causes  short  crops,  and  induces  a 
drought  more  or  less  destructive  to  cattle.  The  drought  in  consequence  of 
the  diminished  rainfall  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four  caused  the  destruction  of  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  that  range  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  State. 
It  has  been  suggested  in  the  annual  report  of  our  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture that  seasons  of  drought  may  be  in  a measure  prevented,  or  at  least 
ameliorated  by  a general  system  of  arboriculture.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  it  cannot  positively  be  affirmed  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  trees  affects  the  total  annual  quantity  of  rain,  though  the 
balance  of  testimony  strongly  favors  the  conclusion  that  more  rain  falls 
in  wooded  than  in  open  countries.  It  is  a well  established  fact,  how- 
ever, that  forests,  not  only  by  means  of  the  moisture  which  they  pro- 
duce and  condense,  but  likewise  on  account  of  the  obstacles  they  impose 
to  evaporation  from  the  soil  and  by  the  action  of  their  roots  in  render- 
ing soils  permeable,  insure  the  permanency  and  regularity  of  natural 
springs,  and  this,  too,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  the  wood,  but  at 
some  distance  beyond  the  borders.  “ As  the  forests  are  destroyed,  the 
springs  which  flowed  from  the  woods,  and,  consequently,  the  greater 
water-courses  fed  by  them,  diminish  both  in  number  and  in  volume. 
This  fact  is  so  familiar  throughout  the  American  States  and  the  British 
Provinces  that  there  are  few  old  residents  of  the  interior  of  those  dis- 
tricts who  are  not  able  to  testify  to  its  truth  as  a matter  of  personal 
observation.”  “ My  own  recollection,”  says  the  author  of  a recent  valu- 
able treatise  on  physical  geography,*  “ suggests  to  me  many  instances 
of  this  sort,  and  I remember  one  case  where  a small  mountain  spring, 
which  disappeared  soon  after  clearing  the  ground  where  it  rose,  was 
recovered  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  by  simply  allowing  the  bushes 


*Man  and  Nature  ; or,  Physical  Geography  as  Modified  by  Human  Action.  By  George  P. 
Marsh. 
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and  young  trees  to  grow  up  on  a rocky  knoll,  not  more  than  half  an 
acre  in  extent,  immediately  above  it,  and  has  since  continued  to  flow 
uninterruptedly.  The  uplands  in  the  Atlantic  States  formerly  abounded 
in  sources  and  rills,  but  in  many  parts  of  those  States  which  have  been 
cleared  for  above  a generation  or  two,  the  hill  pastures  now  suffer 
severely  from  drought,  and  dry  seasons  no  longer  afford  either  water  or 
herbage  for  cattle.” 

M.  Becquerel  has  recently  brought  this  interesting  question  before  the 
French  Academy.  The  first  portion  of  his  paper  gives  details  respect- 
ing the  extent  of  forest  land  in  France  at  various  periods;  the  second 
discusses  the  climatic  action  of.forests,  and  in  it  he  states  that  their 
influence  will  be  found  to  depend  on  their  extent,  the  nature  of  the 
trees,  whether  having  deciduous  or  permanent  leaves,  on  the  power  of 
evaporation  exerted  by  the  leaves,  and  on  their  capacity  of  receiving  or 
radiating  heat,  and,  lastly,  on  the  character  of  the  soil  and  subsoil.  The 
general  conclusion  from  this  and  other  discussions  respecting  the 
“ deboisement”  or  destroying  the  trees  of  a country,  seems  to  be  that, 
although  the  mean  temperature  may  be  unaltered,  the  distribution  of 
heat  at  given  times  may  be  affected  so  as  to  produce  a modification  of 
climate.  Certainly  the  leaves  are  a powerful  and  incessant  cause  of 
moisture  in  the  air,  the  least  reduction  of  temperature  occasioning,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  a precipitation  of  the  moisture  evaporating  from 
them,  and  which,  on  falling,  penetrates  the  soil  directly,  when  it  is  per- 
meable, and  through  the  intervention  of  the  roots  when  it  is  not. 

In  connection  with  these  inquiries,  Professor  Tyndall’s  researches  on 
the  action  of  atmospheric  humidity  in  arresting  radiation,  so  admirably 
brought  within  our  reach  by  J.  S.  Lippincott  in  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1865,  should  be  studied  by  every 
intelligent  agriculturist.  Up  to  the  present  time  sufficient  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  the  influence  of  the  soil  when  unprotected  by  trees. 
The  temperature  of  a soil  varies  according  to  whether  it  is  dry  or  moist, 
calcareous,  sandy  or  cla3Tey,  and  experiments  show  that  two  soils,  one 
wet  and  the  other  dry,  exposed  to  solar  radiation,  will  differ  forty-three 
or  forty-five  degrees  when  the  air  temperature  is  seventy-seven  degrees; 
and  for  humus  (vegetable  mould)  the  difference  will  sometimes  be  as 
much  as  fifty-four  degrees.  The  physical  character  of  thp  soil  is  like- 
wise important ; and  land  covered  with  flints  does  not  cool  so  fast  as 
sand,  and  silicious  soils  are  on  this  account  found  better  for  vines  than 
chalky  or  clayey  soils,  which  cool  quicker. 

With  these  facts  and  considerations  before  us,  we  cannot  but  indorse 
the  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  ameliorating  effects  of  arboriculture  on 
our  climate,  by  affording  shelter  against  our  drying  north  and  northwest 
winds  and  by  contributing  to  the  supply  of  an  element  essential  to  both 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  We  would  therefore  reiterate,  from  the  re- 
port last  referred  to  : “ Plant,  then,  trees ; teach  your  children  to  plant 
trees  and  to  love  them.  Again  I say,  plant  trees,  and  if  you  can  find  no 
other  time  to  plant  trees,  arise  at  midnight  and  plant  them.” 
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TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  AT  THE  UNIVERSAL  EXPOSITION  AT 
PARIS,  IN  1867,  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CULTURE  AND 
PRODUCTS  OF  THE  VINE. 


The  exhibition  of  wines  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  was  large.  Every  wine  growing  country  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  Australia,  Canada,  California  and  other  sections  of  North  and 
South  America,  were  represented.  As  there  were  no  jurors  from  the 
United  States,  our  American  wines  were  not  subjected  to  so  full  and  fair 
an  examination  as  they  were  entitled  to,  and  to  remedy  this  omission  a 
special  Committee,  consisting  of  the  undersigned,  was  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  make  an  examination  of  the  wines  of  our 
own  and  other  countries,  and  to  report  especially  with  reference  to  wine 
growing  in  America.  To  properly  judge,  however,  of  the  different  kinds, 
of  the  qualities,  cost,  sanitary  influence  and  adaptability  to  our  country 
— points  upon  which  we  would  have  been  glad  to  report  more  fully — 
would  require  more  thorough  tasting  and  more  time  than  the  Commit- 
tee could  command,  or  had  a right  to  demand  from  the  courtesies  of  for- 
eign exhibitors  or  Commissioners. 

As  regards  French  wines,  full  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  what  is 
furnished  to  the  American  traveller  at  hotels  or  cafes,  or  even  what  is 
sold  to  him  at  the  shops,  no  matter  what  price  he  pays.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  doing  Freneh  wines  a great  injustice  to  judge  them  by  the  quali- 
ties sold  in  this  way  or  exported  to  America.  The  great  body  of  Ameri- 
can consumers  have  palates  as  yet  so  unskilled,  and  the  merchants  of 
Bordeaux  and  fabricators  and  imitators  are  so  adroit,  that  it  seems  im- 
possible for  the  honest  wine  grower  here  to  come  into  such  relations 
with  the  wine  drinkers  there  as  shall  secure  to  the  latter  the  benefits, 
sanitary  and  moral,  which  the  French  people  themselves  derive  from  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape  so  abundantly  produced  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  an  unusual  practice  for  dealers  to  buy  of  producers  in  the  back 
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country  a coarse,  deep  red  wine  for  thirty  cents  per  gallon  and  a strong 
white  wine  for  forty-five  cents  per  gallon,  mix  and  bottle  them  and  send 
them  abroad  labelled  with  all  the  high-sounding  names  of  “ Medoc,”  to 
sell  at  enormous  profits  to  unsuspecting  foreigners; 

Further  south  than  Bordeaux,  in  the  country  about  Montpelier  and 
Bezires,  an  inferior  article,  but  perfectly  pure,  can  be  obtained  of  the 
producer  at  five  and  six  cents  per  gallon,  or  one  cent  per  bottle.  Of  late 
years,  and  since  the  abatement  of  the  grape  disease,  the  production  of 
France  has  been  very  large,  the  four  millions  of  acres  in  cultivation 
yielding  an  average  of  one  billion  two  hundred  millions  of  gallons,  which 
would  give  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country,  half  bottle 
full  every  day,  even  after  allowing  two  hundred  millions  of  gallons  for 
exportation. 

Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  intimate  relations  between  America  and  Ger- 
many, our  wine  commerce  with  that  country  is  conducted  in  a much 
more  satisfactory  manner.  A good  deal  of  excellent  German  white 
wine  now  makes  its  way  to  us,  and  is  highly  appreciated. 

Hungary,  whose  product  is  second  to  that  of  France  only,  can  supply 
a wide.,  range  of  varieties,  and  at  prices  extremely  reasonable.  As  the 
Hungarian  producers  seem  to  know,  as  yet,  but  little  of  chemistry,  we 
suppose  their  wines  to  be  generally  pure,  and  as  they  are  not  yet  fully 
introduced  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  should  think  they  might 
be  advantageously  purchased  to  a greater  extent  than  has  yet  been  done. 

Besides  the  sherry,  of  which  we  consume  so  largely,  Spain  has  an 
abundant  and  rich  vintage  with  which  American  consumers  would  be 
better  acquainted  if  her  merchants  had  more  of  the  enterprise  of  those 
of  Bordeaux. 

Portugal  also  produces  plenty  of  excellent  and  pure  wines  of  which 
we  know  little,  for  hardly  a drop  is  allowed  to  leave  the  country  without 
being  so  strongly  brandied  as  to  lose  its  character  as  a wine,  and  become 
rather  a spirituous  liquor.  Port  wine  is  repeatedly  dosed  with  spirits 
until  it  contains  as  much  as  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Fifteen 
years  age  is  required  before  it  is  fit  to  drink,  not  because  the  wine  is 
slow  to  ripen,  but  because  the  spirit  needs  to  remain  fifteen  years  before 
the  disturbance  it  causes  can  subside  and  the  antagonistic  ingredients  of 
the  mixture  harmonize. 

Notwithstanding  bold  and  persistent  assertions  to  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  proven  to  your  Committee  that  the  adulteration  is 
made  not  to  preserve  the  wine,  but  solely  to  make  it  sweet  and  stimu- 
lating. 

As  America  is  destined  to  become  a great  wine-producing  country,  her 
people  ought  to  be  better  acquainted  than  they  are  with  the  higher, 
grades  of  foreign  wines;  but  they  have  as  yet  drank  so  little  of  these, 
that  their  standard  of  excellence  remains  comparatively  low.  Now,  ex- 
cept in  California,  none  of  the  European  vines  will  grow  in  America, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  search  in  our  forests,  and  develop  in  nurseries 
and  vineyards  the  varieties  which  are  in  the  future  to  be  our  reliance 
for  competing  with  foreign  producers,  and  finally,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
emancipating  ourselves  from  them  altogether.  Of  course,  then,  the  higher 
our  standard  of  taste  is,  that  is,  the  higher  our  aim,  the  better  will  be 
our  success.  Our  vine  growers  have  much  more  to  learn  of  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  good  wines  than  they  have  of  cultivation  and  man- 
ufacture, for  really,  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivat- 
ing, pruning  and  training  the  vines,  gathering,  selecting  and  pressing 
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the  fruit,  fermenting  and  keeping  the  wine  (white  wine,  at  least),  our 
experienced  vignerons  have  but  little  to  learn  of  European  rivals. 

Our  American  vineyards  compare  very  well  with  those  of  France,  and 
so  do  our  cellars,  presses  and  casks,  so  that  an  elaborate  report  on 
methods  would  be  of  but  little  benefit,  and  might  even  mislead,  for  there 
seems  to  be  no  one  method  in  use  here,  in  any  stage  of  vine-raising  or 
wine-making,  concerning  which  there  is  not  a confusion  of  practice  and 
a conflict  of  theory,  such  as  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  reconcile. 
Probably  sound  reasons  for  much  of  this  diversity  may  be  found  in  pecu- 
liarities of  soil  and.  varieties  of  vines  that  are  local  and  special,  and  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Still,  a pretty  thorough  tour  among  the 
vine  districts  of  France  has  not  been  wholly  barren  of  suggestion. 

SOIL  AND  EXPOSURE. 

The  soil  of  Medoc,  where  stand  “Chateau  Margeaux,”  “Chateau  La 
Fitte”  and  “Chateau  La  Tour,”  is  a bed  of  coarse  gravel,  among  whose 
pebbles  the  eye  can  barely  detect  soil  enough  to  support  the  lowest  form 
of  vegetable  life.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bezires,  ofi  the  other  hand,  the  land 
is  rich  and  strong  enough  to  yield  any  kind  of  a crop ; yet  Medoc  grows 
wine  that  often  sells  for  ten  dollars  a gallon,  while  that  of  Bezires 
sometimes  sells  for  the  half  of  ten  cents  per  gallon.  In  Burgundy  there 
is  a long  hill,  on  whose  dark  red  ferruginous  limestone  sides  a wretched 
thin  covering  of  earth  lies,  like  the  coat  of  a beggar,  revealing,  not  hid- 
ing, the  nakedness  beneath.  Here  stand  little  starveling  vines,  very 
slender  and  very  low;  yet  here  is  the  celebrated  “ Olos  Yaugeot,”  and 
this  is  the  hill,  and  these  are  the  vines  that  yield  a wine  rivalling  in 
excellence  and  value  that  of  Medoc,  and  to  the  fortunate  proprietor  the 
Cote  d’or  is  \$hat  it  signifies,  “ a hillside  of  gold.”  At  its  base  spreads 
out  a wide  and  very  fertile  plain,  covered  with  luxuriant  vines,  whose 
juice  sells  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  gallon. 

If  you  go  further  northward  and  examine  the  hills  of  Champagne,  you 
will  find  them  to  be  merely  hills  of  chalk;  and  these  instances  only 
illustrate  the  rule  derived  not  from  them  alone,  but  abundance  of  others, 
that,  for  good  wine,  you  must  go  to  a dry  and  meagre  soil.  Yet  we 
should  be  sorry  to  have  to  extend  the  rule,  and  say  that  the  poorer  the 
soil  the  better  the  wine,  for  there  are  certainly  very  few  patches  of 
ground  in  America  that  can  match  in  poverty  the  mountains  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  hills  of  Burgundy,  or  the  slopes  of  Medoc;  nor  would  it  do 
to  conclude  that  manure  should  not  be  applied,  for  although  some  say  it 
is  hurtful  to  the  wine  in  its  quality,  it  is  yet  an  open  question  whether 
this  is  so  or  not.  Meanwhile  the  practice  is  to  manure,  although  spar- 
ingly. 

PREPARING  THE  GROUND,  PLANTING  THE  VINES. 

This  is  probably  as  well  understood  in  America  as  in  France.  We 
usually  break  up  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  and  drain  thoroughly.  In 
many  parts  of  France  they  trench  to  the  same  depth,  but  in  many  other 
parts  this  is  impracticable,  unnecessary  or  injurious.  Here,  the  distance 
between  the  vines  is  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet,  according  to  their 
size.  We,  however,  are  compelled,  by  the  greater  vigor  of  our  vines,  to 
place  them  five  and  six  feet  apart. 

In  Burgundy,  Champagne  and  some  other  districts  it  is  the  practice 
to  renew  the  vigor  of  the  vines  by  laying  down  the  cane  and  rooting 
the  plant  in  a new  place,  which  quite  breaks  up  the  original  lines  so  the 
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plough  cannot  be  used.  This  is  doubtless  a good  way  to  renew  the 
strength  of  the  plant,  but  it  is  objected  to  by  high  authority,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  older  the  stalk  is  the  better  tire  wine  will  be;  on 
the  other  hand,  Champagne  wine  dressers  have  attributed  to  this  prac- 
tice, in  a great  measure,  their  almost  total  exemption  from  the  vine 
disease. 

But  then,  again,  others  attribute  that  exemption  to  the  general  and 
long  established  custom  of  spreading  over  the  vineyards  a bituminous 
shale  containing  sulphur,  a well  known  antidote;  and  here  we  would 
recommend  most  strongly  to  our  countrymen  a renewed  and  sustained 
effort  to  combat  mildew  with  sulphur.  The  experience  of  France  and 
other  countries  is  entirely  in  its  favor,  and  its  use  is  still  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary and  is  still  kept  up. 

We  think  Americans  have  not  been  thorough  enough  and  patient 
enough.  Let  them  try  again,  and  this  time  let  them  begin  early  and 
be  sure  to  follow  carefully  these  rules  on  the  subject,  which  have  been 
hitherto  much  better  promulgated  than  observed.  On  rich  and  level 
land  a common  plan  in  some  districts  is  to  set  out  double  rows  of  vines 
at  wide  intervals,  in  field#  chiefly  devoted  to  other  crops.  The  free  ex- 
posure to  sun  and.  air  thus  secured  seems  largely  to  augment  the  37ield, 
and  this  will  be  understood  by  any  one  who  has  noticed  the  superior 
productiveness  of  such  of  his  vines  as  grow  bordering  on  a wide  alley 
or  other  open  space.  This  is  very*  different  from  planting  vegetables, 
etc.,  among  the  vines,  which  is  a bad  practice. 

WIRE  TRELLIS. 

These  are  becoming  quite  popular  here,  as  we  think  they  are  in  Amer- 
ica also,  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  wood.  The  size  of  wire  pre- 
ferred is  number  sixteen,  and  but  two  wires  are  used.  Our  large  vines 
would  need  three  wires.  They  are  stretched  to  strong  posts  set  twenty 
feet  apart,  passing  intermediately  through  holes  of  smaller  posts  or 
stakes.  On  the  lower  line,  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  the 
fruit-bearing  wood  is  trained,  while  the  upper  line,  about  eighteen  inches 
above  the  other,  supports  the  new  wood.  Many  prefer  to  allow  the 
fruit-bearing  cane  to  do  service  two  years  instead  of  one  only,  as  is  the 
practice  in  America.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  wire  trellises  the 
pruning,  tying,  pinching  off,  etc.,  can  be  much  more  cheaply  done  than 
where  the  training  is  to  stakes,  and  from  the  way  the  clusters  depend 
from  the  horizontal  cane  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  must  be  also  a supe- 
rior access  of  sun  and  air,  and  a greater  ease  in  gathering  the  vintage. 

It  is  a common  practice  to  go  through  the  vines  with  a plough  every 
Fall  and  throw  up  a good  ridge  of  earth  against  the  stalks.  The  Hun- 
garians have  a more  effectual  way  of  guaranteeing  against  the  cold  of 
their  rigorous  Winters,  which  is  to  lay  the  vines  on  the  grou ifti,  cover 
them  with  straw,  and  on  the  straw  throw  the  earth;  without  this  it  is 
said  they  could  produce  no  wine  at  all.  Our  native  grapes  are  generally 
hardy,  and  will  live  wherever  their  fruit  will  ripen,  but  occasionally 
there  is  a severe  season  which  seems  to  touch  the  very  heart  of  the 
wood  and  so  enfeeble  it  that  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  mildew  set  in  with  great  destructiveness  after  the  two 
hard  Winters  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-six. 

The  thorough  covering  employed  in  Hungary  would  secure  it  against 
such  occasional  risks,  and  also  might  render  it  possible  to  grow  Euro- 
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pean  vines  in  our  country.  By  its  means,  too,  we  could,  perhaps,  make 
the  “Scupper”  live  in  our  Northern  States,  and  obtain  from  it  a spark- 
ling wine  of  foam  and  flavor  unsurpassed.  From  these  considerations 
and  others  we  recommend  to  the  wine  growers  of  our  more  Northern 
States  to  lay  down  and  thoroughly  cover  their  vines  regularly  every 
Fall;  and  to  those  in  milder  regions  to  bank  up  the  earth  against  the 
stalks  as  is  done  in  France. 

We  have  derived  most  of  our  instruction  in  vine  dressing  from  the 
Germans,  in  whose  native  country  there  are  no  sunbeams  to  spare,  and 
the  celebrated  Risling  grape  is  said  to  hardly  ever  ripen;  and  thus, 
perhaps,  we  have  been  led  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  letting  the 
fruit  remain  on  the  vine  as  long  as  possible  before  gathering.  If  we 
have  been  in  error  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  know  it,  for  besides 
the  loss  by  shrinkage,  the  ravage  of  insects  and  birds,  quadrupeds  and 
bipeds,  during  the  last  fortnight  of  the  vine  dressers’  watchings,  is  most 
disheartening.  Now  it  is  contended  by  good  authority  in  France  that 
early  vintages  are  best,  and  that  it  is  important,  not  merely  in  regard 
to  quantity  but  quality,  also,  to  gather  the  fruit  before  it  becomes  over 
ripe.  Possibly  what  is  true  of  white  wine  may  not  be  so  of  red  wine, 
to  which  last  named  kind  attention  is  so  widely  directed  in  Europe. 
Here  the  proportion  of  white  wine  to  red  is  very  small,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  red  is  the  rule  and  white  the  exception. 

Our  wine  growers  in  America  understand  very  well  the.principles  to 
be  observed  in  the  manufacture  of  white  wine,  and  many  of  them,  as 
regards  care  and  nicety,  are  as  good  models  as  need  be  desired.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  practice  of  selling  the  ripest  and  finest  grapes 
for  table  use  and  converting  the  unsalable  into  wine  prevails  to  a great 
extent  among  American  vineyardists,  and  the  result  is  the  manufacture 
of  muc^  inferior  wine.  This  has  already  injured  the  reputation  of 
American  wines,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  the  much  more  compli- 
cated process  of  making  red  wine,  however,  American  manufacturers  are 
but  little  informed,  for  the  reason  that  until  recently  they  have  had  no 
grapes  suitable  for  the  purpose;  but  now  that  we  have  discovered  those 
excellent  varieties,  the  Morton  and  Ives  seedlings,  our  estimate  of  the 
value  of  which  has  been  greatly  raised  by  comparing  wine  from  them 
with  some  of  the  highest  grades  of  foreign  productions,  a few  observa- 
tions of  methods  of  fermentation  for  red  wine  as  practiced  in  France 
may  be  appropriate.  • 

In  France  they  will  make  either  white  or  red  wine  from  the  same 
grape;  but  in  America  they  have  grapes  whose  pulp  is  so  rich  in  color- 
ing matter  that  they  yield  a very  pretty  tinted  wine  without  any  further 
treatment  than  what  is  given  to  make  white  wine,  and  a pure  white 
wine  cannot  be  made  from  them;  of  this  kind  is  the  Morton  seedling. 
Yet  not  for  beauty  alone  do  they  put  them  through  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation on  the  skin,  but  because  that  process  imparts  qualities  which, 
as  affecting  the  palate,  stimulation,  digestion,  etc.,  are  quite  different 
from  what  the  other  process  imparts.  Many  persons  find  red  wine 
essential  to  their  health  who  cannot  use  white  wine,  and  vice  versa. 

. STEMMING. 

The  fruit  having  been  gathered  and  selected,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
stem  it.  In  Medoc  and  all  the  Bordelais  this  is  invariably  done.  But 
in  Burgundy  and  other  districts  they  commonly  omit  it,  and  throw  stem 
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and  all  into  the  vat.  If,  however,  the  season  has  been  bad,  and  the 
stems  remain  unripe,  they  are  of  necessity  excluded  in  whole  or  in  part, 
lest  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  chief  reason  for  putting  in  the 
stems  is  to  correct  the  disease  called  “ teitter,”  for  which  the  turrin  acid, 
etc.,,  of  the  stem  is  thought  to  be  an  antidote.  Fortunately  we  know 
comparatively  little,  as  yet,  of  any  wine  disease  except  acidity;  but  still  it 
will  remain  for  us  to  decide,  upon  experience,  which  of  the  two  methods 
it  is  best  to  adopt.  Probably  we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  diversity  of 
practice  as  is  witnessed  here.  Stemming  is  usually  done  by  rubbing  the 
fruit  upon  a grating  of  iron  rods,  but  the  better  way  decidedly  is  a grat- 
ing of  wood.  It  is  made  of  bars  two  thirds  of  an  inch  square,  carved 
into  each  other  where  they  cross  so  as  to  bring  them  down  to  an  even 
face,  leaving  openings  or  meshes  two  thirds  of  an  inch  square.  This  is 
established  like  a table  with  four  legs,  with  a rim  around  it  about  ten 
inches  high,  and  a proper  receptacle  beneath  to  receive  and  carry  off  the 
stemmed  fruit  as  it  falls  through  and  the  juice  which  escapes.  The  table, 
is  four  feet  square  and  four  feet  high.  About  three  bushels  of  grapes 
are  put  on  to  the  grating,  which  four  men  with  bare  arms  soon  rub 
through,  leaving  the  stems  behind,  which  are  then  thrown  into  a small 
circular  press  like  our  hand  cider  presses,  which  extracts  the  juice  of  the 
few  grains  remaining  on  them.  In  this  way  four  men  can  stem  enough 
to  make  fifty  barrels  of  wine  per  day.  For  one*  who  makes  but  a small 
quantity,  a deep  tub  and  a three-pronged  stick  will  do  very  well. 

CRUSHING. 

This  is  next  to  be  done,  by  trampling  the  grape  with  the  naked  foot. 
It  is  said  to  be  a better  way  than  to  use  a large  mill,  for  the  reason  the 
mill  will  crush  the  seed ; but  the  seeds  are  not  easily  crushed,  and  a prop- 
erly made  grape  mill  need  not  bruise  them  in  the  least.  At  a well  man- 
aged wine-house — that  of  Messrs.  Averons  Brothers,  in  Paulliac — they 
put  the  grapes  to  ferment  with  no  further  crushing  than  what  is  given 
them  in  the  process  of  stemming,  which  experience  has  satisfied  those 
gentlemen  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Treading  out  grapes  with  bare  feet  is  well  enough  if  the  feet  first  be 
made  clean ; but  probably  no  American  will  ever  adopt  the  plan  of 
crushing  with  naked  feet,  either  clean  or  unclean,  but  will  either  rely  on 
the  'crushing  given  in  the  stemming  process,  or  use  a mill,  or  a bucket 
and  tripod. 

FERMENTATION. 

The  crushed  mass,  with  or  without  the  stems,  is  next  thrown  into  vats 
and  allowed  to  ferment.  The  vats  are  large  casks,  generally  without 
bulge,  the  largest  at  the  bottom  and  open  at  the  top.  In  some  of  the 
large  houses  they  are  covered  with  loose  boards ; in  others  the  boards 
are  jointed  and  made  hermetically  close  by  plastering  with  cement  or 
clay;  in  others  there  is  merely  a floating  mass  of  stems;  and  in  others 
there  is  no  covering  at  all  except  the  scum  of  stems,  skins,  seeds,  etc., 
which  rise  to  the  surface. 

After  the  fermentation  has  ceased  and  the  wine  becomes  clear,  it  is 
drawn  off  and  put  away  in  close  casks,  which  in  France  are  almost 
uniformly  of  the  size  called  “ barrique/’  holding  about  fifty  gallons.  In 
Burgundy  these  are  kept  above  ground  and  in  the  light  until  SjDring, 
and  then  put  into  cellars,  while  in  the  Bordeaux  country  they  remain  in 
the  light  in  storehouses  above  ground  until  one  or  two  years  old,  and 
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then  removed  to  dark  rooms  on  the  same  level.  A careful  way  of  mak- 
ing red  wine  out  of  grapes  not  fully  ripened  is  to  allow  it  to  remain  in 
the  vats  for  a sufficiently  long  time  after  fermentation  to  let  the  green- 
ness held  in  suspense  settle  to  the  bottom. 

At  La  Tour,  in  the  vintage  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  they 
allowed  the  wine  to  remain  in  the  vat  a whole  month,  though  the  fer- 
mentation was  probably  complete  in  half  of  the  time.  After  drawing 
off  the  remaining  undissolved  pomace  it  is  pressed  and  made  into  a wine 
of  inferior  quality.  It  is  common  in  France,  and  it  would  be  sometimes 
necessary  in  some  parts  of  America,  to  provide  means  of  warming  the 
wine  house  up  to  at  least  twenty  degrees  of  Centigrade,  or  about  forty- 
nine  degrees  of  Farenheit,  as  well  as  to  introduce  steam  heat  into  the 
vats  themselves,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a tin  pipe,  entering  to  the 
right  of  the  faucet  and  a little  above  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  bending  to 
the  bottom  and  rising  again  in  the  form  of  a letter  U,  and  then  passing 
out  at  the  other  side  of  the  faucet,  at  the  same  distance  from  it,  the 
steam  entering  at  one  end  and  the  condensed  vapor  escaping  at  the 
other;  but  heat  is  only  applied  in  cold  seasons  and  when  the  grapes  are 
badly  ripened. 

In  France,  the  fruits  of  different  varieties  are  commonly  mixed 
together,  and  generally  but  little  account  is  taken  of  cesaye  (variety) 
as  compared  with  the  quality  of  soil.  Well  informed  persons,  however, 
are  disposed  to  complain  of  the  introduction,  which  has  been  quite  gen- 
eral of  recent  years,  of  coarse  varieties  grown  for  quantity  rather  than 
quality. 

There  is  one  variety  of  vine  commonly  seen  on  rich  soil  and  deemed 
unfit  for  poor  ground,  except  where  grown  for  brandy,  as  in  Cognac, 
that  may  possibly  be  of  value  to  us.  It  is  called  “la  folle”  (the  crazy), 
“en  ragaft”  (from  enraged).  Except  in  its  infancy  it  needs  no  stakes, 
but  holds  itself  erect  by  the  strength  of  its  stalk,  which  is  trained  about 
one  foot  high,  and  from  which  the  cane  or  branches  shoot  out  with 
great  vigor,  like  those  of  the  osier  willow  pruned  low.  Every  Winter 
all  the  branches  are  cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes,  and  during  the 
season  the  ground  is  cultivated  in  the  usual  manner,  but  further  than 
this  it  demands  no  attention.  There  is  no  Summer  pruning,  nor  any 
tying  'Winter  or  Summer.  It  is  never  hurt  by  frost,  is  proof  against  all 
disease  and  is  unfailing  in  its  fruiting,  and  yields,  when  in  good  condi- 
tion, twelve  to  fifteen  gallons  of  wine  per  acre.  Its  most  favorable*Soil 
is  a sandy  loam,  and  when  grown  on  such  its  wine,  which  is  quite 
strong,  is  worth  forty  cents  per  gallon.  Of  that  produced  about  Bor- 
deaux a good  deal  is  mixed  with  coarse  red  wine  and  made  into  claret 
for  American  consumption.  Of  itself  it  will  not  make  red  wine.  It  is 
possible  that  this  hardy  vine  or  grape  will  stand  our  severe  Winters, 
and,  with  or  without  Winter  covering,  obtain  a footing  in  American  soil. 
If  so,  every  farmer  or  whoever  else  can  command  a quarter  of  an  acre 
of  land  might  raise  for  his  own  table  an  abundance  of  good  sound  wine 
at  a trifling  cost.  Generally  it  is  a bad  policy  to  introduce  a coarse 
plant  of  any  sort,  but  we  have  so  vast  a spread  of  land  that  is  too  rich 
for  growing  delicate  wines,  no  matter  what  variety  of  plant  is  tried, 
and  of  late  the  mildew  and  rot  have  been  so  discouragingly  fatal  in 
many  parts  of  our  country,  it  might  be  well  to  give  the  “en  ragatt”  a 
trial;  and,  since  we  must  drink  the  juice  baptized  with  the  names  pf 
St.  Julien,  Chateau  Margeaux  and  all  the  saints  of  Medoc,  we  may 
as  well  enjoy  the  satisfaction  and  the  very  large  profit  of  raising  it 
ourselves. 
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Not  only  do  the  French  mix  different  kinds  of  grapes  in  the  vat  and 
on  the  press,  but  they  freely  compound  together  different  kinds  of  wine 
in  every  stage  of  maturity.  This  is  done,  of  course,  with  great  care- 
fulness, the  success  of  the  merchant  in  his  business  depending  on  his 
skill  in  concocting  what  will  please  the  palate.  Such  combination  may 
be  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  and  profitable  to  the  mer- 
chant, but  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  it  is  as  good  for  the  health  as  that 
which  is  simply  natural  and  made  from  one  variety  of  grape. 

A French  wine  grower  has  introduced  the  Catawba  into  his  vineyard, 
and  uses  its  juice  to  mix  in  very  small  proportions  with  that  of  native 
grapes  to  give  flavor.  Any  considerable  addition  of  the  Catawba’s 
musky  quality  would  be  more  than  the  French  palate,  trained  to  like 
only  that  which  is  negative,  could  very  well  bear. 

When  American  wines  were  tested  by  the  Jury  at  the  Exposition,  the 
French  jurors,  whose  scale  was  from  one  to  four,  with  a zero  at  the  foot, 
generally  complimented  our  Catawba  with  a zero,  and  they  remarked 
that  the  more  of  the  natural  flavor  the  wine  possessed,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  lower  they  should  estimate  it.  In  America  the  very 
contrary  is  known  to  be  the  case.  The  German  jurors,  accustomed  to 
wines  of  high  bouquet,  held  quite  different  opinions  from  the  French, 
and  were  much  pleased  with  the  American  samples. 

In  regard  to  the  more  delicate  wines  of  Europe  which  do  not  bear 
exportation,  an  important  discovery  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  chemist  Pasteur,  of  the  Institute,  which  is  exciting  great 
interest,  and  promises  nothing  less  than  to  secure  wine  against  disease 
and  deterioration  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  enable  it  to  be  transported 
with  safety  any  distance,  and  kept  in  any  sort  of  storehouse.  The  best 
way  to  make  known  in  America  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Pasteur  would  be 
to  translate  and  publish  his  very  valuable  work,  entitled  “ Etudes  Sur 
le  Yin/’  sold  by  Victor  Masson  & Sons,  Place  de  l’Ecole  de  Medicine, 
Paris.  Meanwhile  we  will  give  a brief  synopsis  of  it: 

After  explaining  at  length  the  nature  of  the  different  diseases  of  the 
wine,  acidity,  bitterness,  etc  , tracing  them  all  to  vegetable  parasites, 
and  detailing  his  experiments  in  search  of  an  agent  to  destroy  the  par- 
asites, Mr.  Pasteur  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  effectually 
destroyed  by  heating  the  wine  up  to  a point  between  fifty  and  sixty-five 
degrees  of  Centigrade,  which  would  be  between  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  degrees  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
heating  can  be  done  in  a “ Bain  Marie,”  that  is,  by  placing  the  bottle  or 
cask  in  a vessel  filled  with  water  and  heating  the  water,  or  by  hot-air 
closets  or  steam  pipes  introduced  into  the  casks.  The  heating  should  be 
gradually  and  carefully  accomplished  in  order  to  enable  any  onq  to  test 
the  value  of  this  invention,  so  important  in  its  aims. 

We  extract  the  following,  which  gives  all  the  author  has  to  say  on  the 
mode  he  has  himself  followed  with  wine  already  in  bottle,  whether  new 
or  old,  diseased  or  sound  : 

“ The  bottle  being  corked,  either  with  the  needle  or  otherwise,  by 
machine  or  not,  and  the  corks  tied  on  like  those  of  champagne  bottles, 
they  are  placed  in  a vessel  of  water;  to  handle  them  easily,  they  are  put 
into  an  iron  bottle-basket.  The  water  should  rise  as  high  as  the  ring 
about  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  I have  never  yet  completely  submerged 
them,  but  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  inconvenience  in  doing  so, 
provided  there  should  be  no  partial  cooling  during  the  heating  up,  which 
might  cause  the  admission  of  a little  water  into  the  bottle.  One  of  the 
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bottles  is  filled  with  water,  into  the  lower  part  of  which  the  bowl  of  a 
thermometer  is  plunged.  W hen  this  marks  the  degree  of  heat  desired — 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  for  instance — the 
basket  is  withdrawn.  It  will  not  do  to  put  in  another  immediately;  the 
too  warm  water  might  break  the  bottles.  A portion  of  the  heated  water 
is  taken  out  and  replaced  with  cold,  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  a safe 
point,  or,  better  still,  the  bottles  of  the  second  basket  may  be  prepared 
by  warming,  so  as  to  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the  first  comes  out.  The 
expansion  of  the  wine  during  the  heating  process  tends  to  force  out 
the  cork,  but  the  twine  or  wire  holds  it  in,  and  the  wine  finds  a vent 
between  the  neck  and  the  cork.  During  the  cooling  of  the  bottles,  the 
volume  of  the  wine  having  diminished,  the  corks  are  hammered  in  fur- 
ther, the  tying  is  taken  off,  and  the  wine  is  put  in  the  cellar,  or  the 
ground  floor,  or  the  second  story,  in  the  shade,  or  in  the  sun.  There  is 
no  fear  that  any  of  these  different  modes  of  keeping  it  will  render  it  dis- 
eased; they  will  have  no  influence  except  on  its  mode  of  maturing,  on 
its  colors,  etc.  It  will  always  be  useful  to  keep  a few  bottles  of  the  same 
kind  without  heating  it,  so  as  to  compare  them  at  long  intervals  with 
that  which  has  been  heated.  The  bottle  may  be  kept  in  an  upright 
position ; no  mould  will  form,  but  perhaps  the  wine  will  lose  a little  of 
its  fineness  under  such  condition  if  the  cork  gets  dry  and  air  is  allowed 
too  freely  to  enter.” 

Mr.  Pasteur  affirms  that  he  has  exposed  casks  of  wine  thus  heated  in 
the  open  air  or  terrace,  with  a northern  exposure,  from  April  to  Decem- 
ber, without  any  injury  resulting. 

Wine  in  casks  may  be  heated  by  introducing  a tin  pipe  through  the 
bunghole,  which  shall  descend  in  coils  nearly  to  the  bottom  and  return 
in  a straight  line  and  through  the  pipe  imparting  steam.  If,  after  thus 
being  once  heated,  there  is  such  an  exposure  to  air,  as  by  drawing  off 
and  bottling,  as  to  admit  a fresh  introduction  of  “parasites,”  the  disease 
thus  introduced  may  be  easily  cured  by  heating  a second  time. 

Mr.  Pasteur  claims  also  to  have  discovered  and  proved  that  wine  can 
be  advanced  in  ripening  and  improved  by  “ seriation  ” conducted  by  a 
slow  and  gentle  manner.  This  is  a bold  assertion,  but  such  confidence 
is  felt  in  the  value  of  suggestions  coming  from  him  that  both  of  his 
methods,  cutting,  as  they  will,  a tangle  of  old  theories,  will  have  a fair 
trial  by  his  countrymen,  and  that  without  delay. 

Your  Committee  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  from  what  comparison 
we  have  been  able  to  make  between  the  better  samples  of  American 
wines  now  on  exhibition  .at  the  Paris  Exposition,  with  foreign  wines  of 
similar  character,  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  many  European 
wine-tasters,  we  have  formed  a higher  estimate  of  our  own  ability  to 
produce  good  wines  than  we  had  heretofore;  and  from  our  investigations 
in  vine  culture  we  are  now  more  confident  than  ever  that  America  can 
and  will  be  a great  wine  growing  country.  All  that  is  necessary  for  us 
to  rival  the  choicest  products  of  other  parts  of  the  world  will  ere  long 
come  with  practice  and  experience.  We  have  already  several  excellent 
varieties  of  the  grape  borne  on  American  soil,  and  suited  to  it  a soil 
extensive  and  varied  enough  for  every  range  of  quantity  and  quality. 
Who  would  discover  a patch  of  ground  capable  of  yielding  a “ Johan- 
nesberger,”  a “Tokay”  or  a “ Margeaux”  need  only  make  diligent  and 
careful  search,  and,  somewhere  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  and  the 
two  oceans  that  circumscribe  our  vineyard  territory,  will  be  sure  to 
find  it. 
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Accompanying  this  report  is  a paper  from  William  Griffith,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  propagation  of  the  vine,  referred  to  us.  This  is  deemed 
of  such  importance  as  to  justify  its  publication  entire  without  comments 
on  the  subject  by  your  Committee. 

Finally,  your  Committee  cannot  close  this  report  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  many  courtesies  extended  to  them  by  European  exhibitors  and 
Commissioners  in  facilitating  the  investigations  incident  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
ALEXANDER  THOMPSON, 
WILLIAM  J.  FLAGG, 

» PATRICK  BARRY, 

Committee. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT. 

The  Committee,  since  making  their  report  on  the  third  branch  of  the 
subject  given  them  in  charge,  have  visited  the  principal  vine  districts  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  deem  some  of  the  observations  there 
made  worth  being  embodied  in  the  supplemental  reporl  now  submitted. 

The  vineyards  to  which  attention  was  more  especially  given  were 
those  of  the  borders  of  Lake  Geneva,  those  of  Pfalz  or  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
and  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar,  and  the  Main. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  we  have  the  same  remark  to 
make  here  as  was  made  in  the  former  report — namely,  that  the  vines 
yielding  the  best  wine  were  found  to  be  growing  on  the'  poorest  soil. 
Geologically,  the  soil  throughout  all  the  above  districts  is  very  much  the 
same — namely,  basalt  and  sandstone,  both  formations  usually  seen  in 
close  proximity,  the  basalt  uppermost  and  resting  on  the  other.  The 
onty  exceptions  were  a few  patches  of  limestone  and  slate.  The  basalt 
soil  is  esteemed  richer  than  the  sandstone,  and  is  often  hauled  on  to  the 
other  to  enrich  it.  For  instance,  the  vine  dressers  of  Durkheim  actually 
manure  their  thin,  poor,  gravelly  land  with  tens  of  thousands  of  yards 
of  earth,  brought  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Deidesheim,  and  yet  the 
Durkheim  wine  is  quite  superior  to  that  of  their  neighbors.  All  this 
was  quite  different  from  anything  we  noticed  in  France;  there,  calca- 
reous rocks  seem  to  underlie  everywhere,  nor  could  we  learn  of  any 
wine  of  high  repute  in  France  that  derived  its  quality  from  sandstone 
or  basalt.  The  vine  husbandry  of  the  Swiss  and  Germans  is  of  the  first 
order.  Nowhere  do  you  see  in  their  vineyards  the  straggling  appearance 
so  common  in  those  of  France  (the  effect  of  frequent  layering),  but  the 
lines  were  always  beautifully  true  and  even.  Although  the  intervals  or 
rows  were  wide  enough  for  the  plough  to  pass,  nearly  all  the  cultivation 
was  done  by  hand,  and  done  most  thoroughly,  too.  In  France,  as  in 
America,  they  stir  the  ground  two  or  three  times  during  the  season.  In 
the  Rhinegan  it  is  done  four  times;  but  about  Forst  Deidesheim  and 
Durkheim  they  do  it  as  often  as  every  two  or  three  weeks  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  in  the  above  neighborhood 
that  basaltic  earth  is  applied  as  a manure,  as  is  also  clay,  to  make  the 
ground  more  retentive  of  manure;  and  this  they  do  to  such  an  extent 
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that  old  vine  fields  are  seen  which  have  been  raised  visibly  above  the 
level  of  the  others  adjoining  them.* 

The  expenditure  of  labor  in  a year  on  an  acre  of  those  fields  amounts 
to  about  one  hundred  and  forty  days  work.  In  the  Pflaz,  it  is  usual  to 
train  upon  horizontal  laths  or  lines  of  wire  running  fifteen  inches  above 
the  ground,  very  much  as  is  done  in  Medoc,  only  that  where  wire  is  used 
a second  line  is  stretched  above  the  other.  If  the  plan  is  good  in  Medoc 
and  Pflaz,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  it  would  not  be  good  everywhere,  espe- 
cially in  countries  so  cold  as  Germany  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  Mr.  Guyot,  to  whose  book  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, argues  strongly  in  favor  of  everywhere  adopting  the  method  of 
training  the  fruit-bearing  vine  horizontal  with  the  ground  and  very  close 
to  it.  We  ought,  however,  to  note  here  that  the  fields  where  this  mode 
was  more  particularly  noticed,  or  connected  with  good  results,  were  in 
gravelly  deposits  of  nearly  level  surface.  Manure  is  freely  used  in  Ger- 
many, much  more  so  than  in  France,  and  is  prepared  and  applied  with 
much  care  and  system.  Cow  manure,  largely  composted  with  stra^Y, 
is  the  only  kind  thought  fit  to  manure  vines.  They  sprinkle  the  heaps 
almost  daily  to  keep  them  moist,  .and  allow  the  mass  to  rot  at  least 
twelve  months  before  being  used.  It  is  applied  every  three  years.  As 
to  quantity,  it  is  certain  that  some  soil,  like  the  poor  and  unretentive 
gravel  beds  of  the  Pflaz,  should  receive  more  than  those  of  the  neigh- 
boring slopes,  and  that  the  calcareous  earths  of  France  need  less  than 
the  sandstone  and  the  basaltic  earths  of  the  Rhine  Y alley. 

Guyot,  arguing  strongly  in  favor  of  manure,  recommends  the  French 
cultivator  to  put  on  at  intervals  of  three  years  a quantity  of  manure 
that  will  be  equivalent  in  weight  to  that  of  the  fruit  he  has  taken  off  at 
vintage,  while  Mr.  Ilerzmansky,  the  steward  at  Johannesberg,  who  tills 
some  fifty  acres  of  vines,  keeps  about  forty  very  large  cows  in  his  sta- 
bles. But  will  net  manuring  hurt  the  quality  of  the  wine  ? 

In  our  former  report  we  say  that  this  is  an  open  question  as  yet,  and 
so  it  is  in  France,  and  Mr.  Guyot  treats  it  as  such  in  arguing  upon  it. 
Of  course  none  will  doubt  that  were  a vineyard  to  be  treated  in  this  re- 
spect as  we  treat  the  soil  of  a grapery,  very  poor  wine  would  be  pro- 
duced ; and  the  only  question  is,  will  a moderate  quantity  do  harm  ? 
This  is  precisely  the  question  the  Committee  put  to  Mr.  Ilerzmansky, 
the  intelligent  and  thoroughly  experienced  director  at  Johannesberg, 
where  the  best  wine  in  the  world  is  made.  His  answer  was  : No.  As 
we  apply  it  on  this  soil  it  does  not  impair  the  quality  of  the  wine  in  any 
degree;  on  the  contrary,  it  improves  the  flavor.”  Then  he  led  the  way 
to  his  well-ordered  cow  stables,  and  pointing  to  the  compost  heaps,  re- 
marked : “ There  is  the  beginning  of  Johannesberger.”f 


* Some  years  since  the  vineyard  of  F.  T.  Buhl,  of  Deidesheim,  produced  wine  on  the  natural 
soil  of  a very  inferior  quality,  selling  at  fifty  centimes  the  litre,  at  a very  great  expense.  The 
whole  vineyard  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  by  volcanic  or  basaltic  earth  brought  from 
a distance  of  several  miles.  The  experiment  at  the  time  was  thought  to  be  a very  hazardous  one, 
hut  the  enhanced  value  of  the  wines  after  the  addition  proved  that  the  owner  was  wiser  than  his 
neighbors. 

f The  vineyard  of  F.  T.  Buhl,  alluded  to  in  the  above  note,  is  fertilized  by  a compost  made  of 
wood  ashes,  stable  manure  and  earth.  This  is  applied  in  the  Spring  in  trenches  dug  to  the  depth 
of  about  ten  inches  and  again  covered  with  earth  ; the  application  is  made  in  this  manner  to  every 
alternate  row  of  the  vineyard.  The  following  year  the  same  process  is  gone  through  with  in  the 
remaining  rows,  by  the  removal  of  the  soil  as  previously  stated  and  the  treatment  of  manure  as 
just  detailed.  This  vineyard  now  produces  wine  of  a very  superior  quality,  of  a delicious  bouquet, 
rich  in  saccharine  matter  and  alcohol,  and  possessing  all  those  excellences  that  we  prize  in  a 
first  class  wine,  and  is  readily  selling  at  twelve  francs  the  litre.  To  which  is  this  wine  most 
indebted  for  the  extraordinary  change  in  its  character,  to  the  volcanic  soil  or  the  manure  which  is 
annually  buried  in  the  vineyard  ? 
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Now,  Johannesberger  is  the  most  delicate  of  wine,  as  it  is  indeed 
superlative  in  every  respect.  By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Princess 
Metternich  the  Committee  were  allowed  to  taste  specimens  of  the  best 
the  castle  cellar  contained,  including  some  that  was  twenty-one  years 
old  in  the  cask,  and  some  from  a cask  that  was,  par  excellence , called  the 
“ Bride  of  the  cellar,”  and  the  opinion  formed  was  that  the  quality  of 
Johannesberger  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  described  and  can  be  communi- 
cated only  to  the  organs  of  taste,  nor  can  it  be  understood  or  even  im- 
agined except  by  those  who  are  so  highly  favored  as  to  have  a taste  of 
it.  But  this  marvellous  wine  is  but  the  crowning  product  of  the  famous 
district  of  the  Rhinegan,  or  that  portion  of  the  valley  lying  just  north 
of  Mayence,  a strip  of  less  than  ten  miles  in  length,  whose  fruit  yields  a 
juice  which  surpasses  all  others  of  the  world,  combining  richness  with 
flavor  and  delicacy  with  strength.  The  soil  of  the  Rhinegan  seems  to 
be  of  a red  sandstone  mostly,  if  not  wholly.  Johannesberg  Rill  reminds 
one  strongly  of  the  soil  of  some  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut; 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Haven,  in  the  latter  State,  the  basalt  is 
seen  resting  upon  the  red  stone,  just  as  it  does  upon  the  hills  that  skirt 
the  Rhine.  Nearly  all  the  German  and  Swiss  wines,  and  indeed  nearly 
all  the  grapes  grown  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  are  white,  for  which 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  former  country  seems  peculiarly  adapted, 
while  at  the  same  time  unsuited  for  ripening  colored  grapes  to  the  tint 
needed  in  a true  red  wine.  The  peculiarity  of  the  better  sort  of  Rhen- 
ish wines  is  bouquet,  and  of  the  inferior  sort,  acidity.  Compared  with 
them  their  French  rivals  are  quite  negative,  and  so  are  those  of  Switzer- 
land. A French  wine,  white  or  red,  must  be  very  poor  indeed  if  it 
shows  any  acidity,  and  must  be  very  fine  indeed  if  it  possesses  any 
easily  tasted  bouquet.  Altogether,  we  must  award  the  palm  of  excel- 
lence to  the  white  wines  of  the  Rhine,  as  we  do  to  the  skill  and  industry 
of  the  vine  dressers  who  produce  them.  In  considering  the  merits  of 
the  different  soils  as  geologically  distinguished  from  each  other,  we  seem 
drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  so  far  as  our  observation  has  gone  the  red 
sandstone  is  the  superior  one ; but  we  confess  ourselves  unfit  to  make 
any  such  sweeping  generalization,  and  will  only  say  that  the  soil  in  ques- 
tion, for  aught  we  can  see,  seems  as  fit  as  any  other  to  grow  a superior 
wine.  The  difference  between  wine  made  by  fermenting  the  bruised 
grapes,  juice,  skin,  pulp  and  seeds  altogether  and  called  red  wine,  and 
that  made  by  pressing  immediately  after  gathering,  and  fermenting  its 
pressed  juice  by  itself,  called  white  wine,  is  not  a difference  of  color 
alone.  For  certain  bodily  temperaments  and  for  certain  conditions  of 
health — possibly,  too,  for  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  German  people — 
white  wine  may  be  the  best.  And  to  that  of  the  Rhine  country  Leibig 
attributes  the  virtue  of  being  an  antidote  for  calculus  and  gout.  But  all 
this  being  admitted,  the  better  reasons  seem  to  favor  the  production  and 
use  of  the  red  wine  in  preference  to  the  white,  where  it  can  be  done.  The 
testimony  we  have  obtained  from  the  best  sources  of  knowledge  on  this 
point  amount  to  this: 

Red  wine  is  much  less  heating,  much  more  tonic,  much  less  exciting 
to  the  nerves,  "much  less  intoxicating  to  the  brain,  and  its  effects  are 
more  enduring  than  white  wine.  As  we  of  America  are,  by  reason  of 
our  dry  climate,  as  well  as  from  moral  causes,  more  excitable,  both  from 
brain  and  nerve,  than  the  Europeans,  and  at  the  same  time  much  oftener 
in  need  of  tonic  diet,  and  our  Summer  heats  are  so  much  more  intense 
than  in  the  wine  latitudes  of  Europe,  all  the  above  considerations  should 
have  peculiar  weight  with  us.  So  highly,  at  least,  do  the  French  peo- 
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pie  appreciate  them  that  they  consume  now  little  white  wine,  and  it 
bears  always  a lower  price  in  the  market  than  red  of  equal  quality.  To 
the  general  consumption  of  this  drink  intelligent  Frenchmen  are  apt 
to  attribute  the  fine  health  of  their  peasantry,  as  well  as  their  habitual 
gayety  and  habitual  temperance.  (The  habitual  use  of  whisky  has 
quite  another  effect.)  An  American  gentleman,  for  many  years  resid- 
ing in  France,  and  for  a time  a Professor  in  one  of  the  Universities, 
affirms  that  the  greatest  longevity  is  among  those  people  who  take  red 
wine  three  times  a day  and  abstain  from  both  tea  and  coffee.  When 
Americans  consult  French  physicians,  three  times  in  four  they  are 
ordered  to  drink  red  wine  as  a habitual  beverage,  and  one  of  the  com- 
monest daily  events  among  Americans  residing  in  Paris  is  the  cure  of  an 
obstinate  dyspepsia  by  the  same  simple  remedy,  even  in  the  unhealthful 
air  of  that  city. 

The  German  vineyards  have  hitherto  escaped  any  very  serious  rav- 
ages from  the  “vine  disease.”  It  is  met  as  often  as  it  appears,  and 
successfully  combatted  with  sulphur.  Three  applications  are  made,  the 
first  as  soon  as  the  berries  have  grown  to  be  as  large  as  the  head  of  a 
pin.  Early  in  the  day,  and  before  the  dew  is  dried  off,  the  flour  is 
sprinkled  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  where  the  moisture  causes 
it  to  attach.  The  instrument  used  is  a tube  of  tin,  perforated  with 
numerous  small  holes  at  the  lower  end,  and  with  a tassel  of  woollen 
yarn  attached  to  that  end.  At  Rheims  we  were  shown  a large  vine, 
trained  #to  a wall,  one  half  of  which  had  been  treated  as  above  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year  before  and  the  other  half  neglected.  The  latter 
had,  as  a consequence,  lost  all  its  fruit,  and  we  visited  the  place  and 
saw  it  the  following  season.  It  showed  yellow  and  falling  leaves  in 
July,  and  very  little  fruit,  while  the  other  j^ortion  was  perfectly  healthy, 
and  was  loaded  with  a good  crop  of  fruit.  This  experiment  was  made 
by  a French  gentleman,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a long  sojourn 
in  America,  and  visited  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  him- 
self if  the  sulphur  be  really  a preventive  or  not  against  the  vine  disease, 
of  which  he  had  heard  so  many  doubts  expressed  while  in  America. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
ALEX.  THOMPSON, 

W.  J.  FLAGG, 

PATRICK  BARRY, 

Committee  No.  9,  United  States  Commission. 
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SILK  AND  SILK  MANUFACTURES. 


REPORT  OF  ELLIOT  C.  COWDI5T, 

UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  TO  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 


Hon.  William  II.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Sir  : The  undersigned,  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  “ on  raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  great  use 
or  displaying  remarkable  skill  or  merit,”  to  whom  has  been  specially  as- 
signed the  subject  of  silk  and  silk  manufactures,  respectfully  submits 
the  following  report : 

Silk,  by  its  characteristic  qualities  and  unchangeableness,  as  well  as 
by  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  appearance,  is  in  relation  to  textile 
substances  what  gold  is  to  metals. 

It  is  of  all  filamentary  substances  that  which  gives  the  finest,  most 
durable  and  most  elastic  threads.  Its  tenacity  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  good  iron ; that  is  to  say,  a thread  of  silk  of  the  same  size  will 
support  nearly  the  same  weight  before  breaking,  and  the  textile  matter 
affords  an  elasticity  superior  to  that  of  the  mineral  substances. 

Silk  consequently  unites  the  most  brilliant  properties  with  the  most 
solid  qualities.  Its  various,  excellent  and  advantageous  characteristics 
have  made  it  an  object  of  research  in  all  ages  by  the  different  nations 
of  the  world. 

China,  even  in  our  own  day  the  most  important  country  for  the  pro- 
duction of  silk,  appears  to  have  been  its  cradle  at  the  most  remote 
epoch.  The  Chinese  annals  attribute  to  the  Emperor  Fau-Hi  the  .merit 
of  having  employed  silk  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  of 
his  own  invention  three  thousand  four  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

The  Empress  Si-Ling-Chi  was  the  first  to  invent  silk  tissues,  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  our  era,  which  invention  con- 
tributed so  immensely  to  the  prosperity  of  her  country  that  she  was 
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placed  among  the  Chinese  divinities,  under  the  name  of  Lien  Thsan,* 
and  even  now  the  Chinese  Empresses  offer  annually  solemn  sacrifices  to 
her  memory. 

As  it  is  the  habit  of  the  Emperor  of  China  once  a year  to  plough  the 
earth  in  order  to  add  dignity  and  honor  to  agricultural  pursuits,  so  in 
like  manner  the  Empress,  by  annually  visiting  the  silkworm  nurseries 
and  laboring  with  her  own  hands,  encourages  the  production  of  this  # 
valuable  commodity. 

Two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  the  Chinese  carried  on  a com- 
merce in  silk  with  Persia,  Greece  and  Italy.  Their  caravans  or  troups 
of  dealers  were  protected  by  military  settlements  or  colonies. 

The  generic  name  given  to  this  precious  material  has  remained  un- 
changed except  with  a slight  modification  of  the  word.  In  fact,  the 
French  word  soie  or  silk  bears  among  them  the  name  sec. 

The  Mongols  name  it  sirhe.  The  Mantchous,  sirche.  The  Russians 
designate  it  by  the  word  chek,  and  the  Greeks  by  sez,  etc. 

Notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  silk,  its  nature  was  for  a 
long  time  unknown,  and  the  importation,  into  the  West  was  of  recent  date 
compared  to  its  high  antiquity  in  Asia. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  eggs  of  the  silkworm 
into  Constantinople  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  is  well 
known. 

The  Chinese,  determined  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  the  silk  industry, 
forbade  the  exportation  of  the  eggs  under  penalty  of  death.  They  were, 
nevertheless,  obtained  A.  I),  five  hundred  and  fifty-two,  by  two  Persian 
monks,  who  had  lived  a long  time  in  China  as  missionaries,  and  were 
acquainted  with  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  Stimulated  by  the  gifts 
and  promises  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  they  succeeded  in  conveying  a 
large  number  of  eggs  concealed  in  hollow  canes  to  Constantinople, 
where  they  watched  their  hatching  and  the  development  of  the  butter- 
flies. The  breeding  of  silkworms  spread,  however,  very  slowly  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Moors  imported  them  into  Cordova  about  the  year  nine  hun- 
dred and  ten.  Greece  and  Italy  undertook  it  in  the  twelfth  century; 
thence  this  branch  of  industry  passed  to  Marseilles.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century,  Pope  Clement  Y introduced  it  into 
Avignon.  Under  Henry  1Y,  .Sully  established  a silkworm  nursery  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Louis  XIY  continued  to  encourage  this 
enterprise  in  France,  though  with  but  little  success,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  production  of  cocoons  and  the  spinning  of  silk. 

The  weaving  of  silk  goods  with  foreign  thread  had,  on  the  contrary, 
already  made  marked  progress  in  France,  and. had  a great  development, 
which  it  preserved  even  up  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  after 
which  period  the  weaving  as  well  as  the  spinning  of  silk  lost  ground 
considerably. 

The  emigrants  carried  this  beautiful  industry  into  England,  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  and  raised  the  most  active  competition  against  France, 
where  manufactures  of  silk  remained  in  a languishing  condition  up  to 
th.e  close  of  the  great  revolution  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  until 
shortly  before  the  return  of  peace  to  Europe. 


* This  name  means  the  first  promoter  of  silk  industry. 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  SILK  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

America  has  not  been  insensible  to  the  efforts  made  by  other  nations 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  production  of  silk. 

During  the  early  periods  of  the  colonization  of  Virginia,  James  I,  on 
several  occasions,  advised  with  and  encouraged  the  London  company  in 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  addressed  a letter  to 
the  company,  in  which  he  enjoined  its  members  and  exhorted  the  planters 
to  apply  themselves  with  diligence  to  the  breeding  of  silkworms,  to 
establish  silkworm  nurseries  and  spinning  grounds,  and  to  devote  their 
activity. rather  to  the  production  of  this  rich  commodity  than  that  of 
tobacco,  to  which  he  manifested  a profound  aversion.  Upon  this  advice, 
they  planted  a large  lot  of  mulberry  trees,  but  collected  little  silk,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  speedy  dissolution  of 
the  London  company. 

However,  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree  was  resumed  in  Virginia 
about  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one.  The  tree  was  indigenous 
in  the  colony,  and  the  enterprise  w^as  so  far  advanced  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  sixty,  that  the  coronation  robe  of  Charles  It  wTas  the  product  of  the 
silkworms  of  Virginia.  But  the  steady  advance  of  tobacco  culture 
caused  the  business  so  to  decline  that  it  seems  to  have  almost  disappeared 
by  the  close  of  the  century. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  silk 
husbandry  into  all  the  American  colonies.  It  had  been  started  as  early 
as  seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen,  with  some  success  in  Louisiana,  then 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  The  most  strenuous  exertions  w^ere  directed 
to  Georgia.  Private  gifts  co-operated  with  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
its  settlers  were  stimulated  by  grants  of  land  to  cultivate  the  mulberry 
and  raise  silkworms.  In  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  artisans, 
skilled  in  this  industry,  were  sent  over  from  Europe.  The  French  emi- 
grant who  had  charge  of  the  business  proved  treacherous,  and  destroyed 
the  machinery,  eggs  and  trees  and  fled  from  Georgia. 

The  Italian  who  succeeded  him  was  more  trustworthy,  and  some  raw 
silk  wras  soon  exported  to  Europe.  In  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-five 
a beautiful  robe  was  made  in  England  of  Georgia  silk,  which  Queen  Car- 
oline wore  on  a great  state  occasion. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-nine  the  export  of  cocoons  reached 
one  thousand  pounds,  and  their  product  commanded  the  highest  prices. 
A large  silk  establishment  was  soon  erected  in  Savannah.  The  cocoons 
annually  delivered  to  it,  in  the  years  from  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  to  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  inclusive,  ranged  from  ten 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  in  the  latter  year  they  reached 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  During  the  same  period" the  annual  export  of 
raw  silk  ranged  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds.  At  this 
period  the  silk  culture  wTas  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  profitable  in 
the  colony.  But  its  success  was  of  short  duration.  After  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  the  governmental  bounties  were  withdrawn,  and 
this  industry  began  to  droop.  The  storm  of  the  revolutionary  w7ar  pros- 
trated it.  After  peace,  the  planters  of  Georgia  turned  their  attention  to 
the  growing  of  cotton,  and  silk  culture  utterly  and  finally  disappeared. 

The  experiment  in  Georgia,  its  rise,  progress  and  decline,  are  the  his- 
tory of  silk  culture  in  all  the  colonies.  Brief  notices  of  some  other  colo- 
nies must  suffice. 

In  South  Carolina,  silk  growing  was  prosecuted  before  the  Devolution, 
and  for  a time  flourished.  The  mother  of  the  celebrated  Pinckneys  car- 
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ried  some  silk,  produced  on  her  plantation,  to  England,  where  it  was 
woven  into  tissues.  Gowns  were  made  of  it  and  presented  by  her  to 
the  mother  of  j7oung  George  III,  and  the  elegant  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
But  the  same  cause  that  uprooted  the  business  in  Georgia  destroyed  it  in 
Carolina.  It  passed  away  on  the  advent  of  cotton  raising. 

Silk  husbandry  received  early  attention  in  Pennsylvania  and  Hew 
Jersey.  The  British  Government  aided  it  by  liberal  bounties.  Dr. 
Franklin,  while  in  England  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy,  sent  home 
mulberry  cuttings,  silkworms,  eggs,  etc.,  for  distribution,  and,  with  other 
influential  citizens?  gave  it  much  encouragement. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  a silk  establishment  was  set  up 
in  Philadelphia,  which,  during  a series  of  years,  received  a large  amount 
of  cocoons.  A lady  of  Lancaster  County  raised  cocoons  from  which  a 
piece  of  silk  fifty  yards  in  length  was  manufactured.  From  this  a court 
dress  was  prepared  for  the  Queen,  who  sent  from  Windsor  Castle,  in 
return,  a handsome  present  to  the  fair  donor  on  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

Large  mulberry  groves  flourished  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and 
cocoons  of  excellent  quality  were  produced  in  encouraging  quantities. 
But,  as. in  the  South,  the  convulsion  of  the  Devolution,  unusually  severe 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  prostrated  this  branch  of  industry, 
and  though  efforts  were  made  after  peace  to  revive  it,  they  were  not 
specially  successful. 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  took  the  lead  in  this  enterprise  in  the 
East.  It  received  the  fostering  support  of  the  authorities.  Governor 
Law,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  appeared  in  a silk  coat  and 
stockings  of  home  production.  A few  years  afterward.  President  Stiles, 
of  Yale  College,  officiated  at  Commencement  in  flowing  robes  of  Connec- 
ticut silk.  In  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy,  Boston  and  New  Haven 
vied  with  each  other  in  raising  cocoons,  and  in  spinning, *dyeing  and 
manufacturing  raw  silk. 

A flourishing  manufactory  of  sewing  silk  was  established  at  Mansfield, 
Connecticut,  before  the  Revolution.  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  was  at  the 
same  period  noted  for  its  silk  products;  while  the  largest  and  finest  mul- 
berry nursery  in  the  country  was  growing  at  Northampton. 

All  these  enterprises  suffered  by  the  blight  which  fell  upon  all  indus- 
trial pursuits  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

Silk  husbandry  and  manufacturing  had  almost  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
United  States  at  the  commencement  of  this  century.  Since  then  they 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  kindred  pursuits. 

Nevertheless,  they  have  always  been  prosecuted  to  an  encouraging 
extent  in  various  parts  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  as,  for  example,  Mansfield,  already  referred  to,  has  done  a 
large  business  in  sewing  silks,  and  produced,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-nine,  five  tons  of  the  raw  material.  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
always  kept  up  the  business.  It  was  introduced  into  the  State  Prison, 
at  Auburn,  New  York,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  and  the  first 
year  the  product  of  sewing  silk  was  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  steadily  increasing  in  the  country,  when,  some  twenty-five  3’ears 
ago,  its  growth  wTas  checked  by  a disastrous  speculative  furor  in  the 
morus  multicanlis  shrub  which,  for  a few  j7ears,  raged  through  the  Union 
like  an  epidemic.  The  reaction  fell  heavily  upon  the  w7hole  business, 
covering  it  temporarily  with  odium  and  ridicule.  tt  has  since  been 
slowly  recovering  from  this  season  of  delusion  and  folly. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  the  product  of  silk  raised  in  the  United^ 
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States  was  estimated  at  about  sixty  thousand  pounds,  valued  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four 
it  had  increased  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  worth  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  By  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
when  the  effect  of  the  speculative  mania  had  culminated,  the  annual  pro- 
duct was  reported  at  only  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  pounds.  Then  it  began  to  revive,  and  by  the  census  report  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  it  appears  that  the  manufacture  of  sewing 
silk  was  carried  on  extensively  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  the  States  being  named  in  the  order 
of  the  value  of  their  products. 

The  annual  production  in  those  States,  including  tram,  organzine,  etc., 
was  placed  at  upwards  of  five  million  dollars. 

.Ribbons  were  made  to  a small  extent,  so  were  also  silk  stuffs.  But, 
aside  from  sewing  silks,  the  chief  silk  manufacture  consisted  of  ladies' 
dress  trimmings,  coach  laces,  etc.,  of  which  the  cities  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  are  reported  as  producing  about  two  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  worth.  Since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  the 
business,  in  all  its  departments,  has  made  steady  progress,  and  the  cur- 
rent period  is  more  favorable  than  any  previous  one  for  its  energetic 
prosecution. 

Our  country  is  specially  fitted  for  silk  culture.  The  experiments  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  proved  that  their  soil  and  climate  were 
peculiarly  suited  to  it.  May  we  not  hope  that,  after  a lapse  of  eighty- 
five  years,  it  will  be  renewed  in  those  States,  and  be  prosecuted  success- 
fully not  only  there,  but  also  in  all  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  Union, 
whose  rich  soil,  genial  sun  and  drj’  atmosphere  are  admirably  adapted 
to  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  article  ? 

But,  though  the  possibility  of  the  success  of  this  kind  of  industry  has 
been  demonstrated  in  a great  number  of  localities  in  America,  it  is  prob- 
ably to  the  Pacific  Coast  that  we  are  to  look  for  its  greatest  triumph. 
Among  the  finest  cocoons  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  were  specimens 
from  California.  They  were  perfect  in  form  and  remarkable  for  their 
white,  silvery  hue.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  of  California  is  proverbially 
fertile,  and  mulberry  trees  are  produced  of  the  richest  and  most  luxuri- 
ant growth. 

Its  dry,  warm,  equable  climate  makes  it  vastly  superior  for  silk  hus- 
bandry to  France  or  Italy.  In  European  countries  the  rain  and  damp- 
ness destroy  a much  larger  percentage  of  the  grubs  than  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  An  intelligent  and  enterprising  French  emigrant,  who  is  enthu- 
siastically prosecuting  this  industry  at  San  Jose,  declares  that  the  humid- 
ity and  electricity  of  Europe  destroy  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  silkworms,  while  under  the  dry,  elastic  skies  of  Califor- 
nia few  ever  perish.  These  considerations  in  a measure  compensate  for 
the  higher  wages  of  American  labor. 

There  are  other  savings  in  this  industry  as  compared  with  its  prosecu- 
tion in  Europe.  In  California  there  is  no  necessity  for  artificial  heat  to 
hatch  the  eggs.  To  transfer  them  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret  and 
expose  them  to  the  heating  of  the  sun’s  rays  is  sufficient.  Nor  need  the 
cultivator  run  the  risk  of  the  “ baking " process,  so  liable  to  dim  the 
lustre  of  the  silk.  The  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  for  a few  hours  will 
stifle  the  chrysalis,  render  the  cocoon  ready  for  the  spinner,  and  preserve 
the  brilliancy  of  the  material. 

California  eggs  are  already  highly  valued  by  foreign  silk-growers 
Cultivators  are  diffusing  them  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  A considerable 
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capital  is  invested  in  the  silk  business.  The  largest  cocooneries  are  at 
Santa  Barbara.  An  important  experiment  is  now  being  made  there  by 
energetic  parties,  who  have  already  ten  thousand  mulberry  trees,  and 
have  produced  the  present  year  (eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven) 
upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  cocoons  of  excellent  quality. 

An  enterprising  company  is  erecting  an  extensive  factory  at  San  Jose, 
to  be  furnished  with  all  necessary  machinery,  including  some  forty 
looms,  for  producing  taffetas  in  ail  colors  and  of  the  best  qualities. 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  plains  that 
slide  down  from  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  will  become  as 
famous  for  beautiful  silks  as  its  gorges  have  long  been  for  precious  metals 
and  its  valleys  are  now  becoming  for  cereals? 

The  nationality  of  the  Commission  from  which  this  report  emanates 
must  furnish  the  excuse  for  dwelling  so  long  at  the  outset  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  silk  culture  and  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
resumed  in  brief  terms  near  the  close  of  the  report.  As  germane  to  the 
American  branch  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that 
silk  culture  was  recently,  commenced  in  the  .Republic  of  Ecuador.  Its 
soil  and  climate  are  said  to  be  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
mulberry  and  the  rearing  of  the  grub,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Quito. 

The  first  eggs  were  imported  from  France  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-nine.  The  first  exported  to  France  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  where  the  eggs  were  highly  esteemed,  and  were  wholly 
exempt  from  the  peculiar  disease  prevailing  in  Europe.  Like  its  vege- 
tation, silk  culture  in  Ecuador  can  flourish  the  year  round. 

The  food  required  by  the  worms  is  only  half  as  much  as  in  Europe, 
because  of  the  superior  richness  of  the  leaves  and  the  more  favorable 
condition  of  the  climate.  The  number  of  mulberry  trees  now  growing 
in  the  republic  is  nearly  a million.  Labor  is  abundant  and  excessively 
cheap.  The  promoters  of  this  enterprise  in  Ecuador  indulge  sanguine 
hopes  of  success.  No  doubt  considerable  portions  of  South  America  are 
well  adapted  to  this  department  of  industry. 

REARING  OF  SILKWORMS. 

Numerous  observations  made  by  French  and  Italian  scientific  agricul- 
turists and  silk  husbandmen  show  : 

First — That  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  the  breeding  of  silk- 
worms is  possible  up  to  a limit  very  far  advanced  northwards,  a limit 
fixed  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a temperature  of  seventy-seven 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Second — The  limit  of  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  does  not  pass  beyond 
that  of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  the  culture  of  the  former  is 
possible  wherever  the  latter  will  thrive. 

Third — The  mulberry  can  be  raised  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
of  Europe  up  to  the-point  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is 
forty-nine  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Fourth — Climates  habitually  stormy  are  not  congenial  to  the  breeding 
of  the  silkworm. 

Fifth — Places  afflicted  with  fevers  (proving  the  existence  of  marshy 
emanations)  are  pernicious  to  the  silkworm. 

Sixth — This  industry  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  an  adjunct  to  a large 
farm  than  as  a chief  occupation. 
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To  these  principles,  given  as  the  natural  conditions  necessary  or  hurt- 
ful to  the  industry  of  silk  husbandry,  are  to  be  added  the  not  less  im- 
portant question  of  the  price  at  which  it  returns  from  the  hand  of  the 
workman  in  each  locality,  and  of  the  abundance  and  scarcity  of  manual 
labor.  We  must,  however,  remark  that  the  insufficiency  of  worms  and 
their  high  price  during  more  than  ten  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
malady  of  the  precious  grub  in  Europe,  allow  a remuneration  sufficiently 
high  to  cover  the  expenses. of  the  dearest  hand  labor,  especially  if  we 
consider  that  the  duration  of  care  and  attention  which  the  harvesting  of 
the  worms  demands  does  not  exceed  six  weeks,  counting  from  the  day 
of  hatching  to  a period  after  the  warehousing  of  the  cocoons,  which 
latter,  according  to  the  best  systems  in  use  in  Italy  and  France,  can 
be  reeled  during  the  whole  year. 

PRODUCTION  OF  RAW  SILK. 

The  production  of  the  cocoons  is  essentially  an  agricultural  industry, 
and  the  winding  off  the  cocoons  into  raw  silk  may  be  considered  as  semi- 
manual  and  in  part  automatic.  All  the  other  transformations  of  the  silk, 
from  the  throwing  to  the  making  of  the  stuffs,  are  entirely  mechanical. 

It  can  hardly  be  possible  that  henceforth  the  United  States  will  not 
take  a large  share  in  the  immense  industrial  and  commercial  movement 
to  which  silk  has  given  rise  in  the  world. 

Certain  countries,  such  as  Italy  and  France  and  the  Oriental  nations 
in  general,  employ  themselves  with  all  the  transformations  of  silk,  from 
the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  tEe  breeding  of  the  worm,  to  the  manu- 
facture of  tissues. 

England  (and  others  follow  her  example  to  a limited  extent),  although 
uot  producing  silk  on  her  own  soil,  yet  carries  on  a most  important  com- 
merce in  that  article,  by  means  of  her  colopies  and  powerful  marine. 
She  develops  with  equal  activity  the  spinning  or  throwing  of  silk  thread 
and  the  weaving  of  silk  goods. 

In  a word,  nations  such  as  the  United  States,  Switzerland  and  North- 
ern Germany,  which  are  almost  exclusively  manufacturers,  confine  them- 
selves to  the  transformation  of  silk  bought  in  markets  more  or  less 
distant. 

The  aptitudes  of  manufacturing  nations  change  or  are  materially  mod- 
ified from  time  to  time.  Russia,  for  example,  could,  but  recently,  hardly 
be  ranked  among  manufacturing  nations.  The  people  of  that  great  em- 
pire are  now  making  hot  only  rapid  progress  in  the  industrial  arts,  but 
they  have  advanced  in  the  south  of  .Russia,  on  the  Caucasus,  even  to  the 
breeding  of  silkworms.* 

The  production  of  the  silkworm  in  that  country,  since  the  annexation 
of  trans-Caucasian  Asia  for  example,  has  been  three  fold,  though  the  silk 
is  far  from  being  worked  with  the  requisite  care — it  being  generally 
irregular  and  suited  only  to  the  most  common  productions. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  this  part  of  Russia  exported  nearly 
thirty  thousand  kilogrammes,  or  sixty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  pounds, f representing  a sum  of  about  one  million  five  hundred 


The  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree,  the  introduction  of  which  into  Russia  dates  from  the  period 
of  Peter  the  Great,  remained  without  any  great  results  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 

f The  metrical  system  being  in  use  in  most  of  the  countries  from  which  we  have  derived  our 
information,  and  constantly  tending  to  extend  itself  more  and  more,  especially  since  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  at  Paris,  we  have  thought  it  useful  and  proper  to  retain,  in  part,  for  the  num- 
bers cited,  the  franc  as  the  unit  of  money  and  the  kilogramme  as  the  unit  of  weight. 
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and  sixty  thousand  francs  (three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars) 
— that  is  to  say,  at  the  price  of  about  fifty-two  francs  the  kilogramme, 
whilst  that  of  France  and  Italy  sold  for  at  least  double  that  price. 

It  is  thought  that  the  total  silk  production  of  Eussia  amounted  to 
about  eighty-eight  thousand  kilogrammes,  or  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  thousand  and  fifty-four  pounds,  estimated  at  a value  of  about  four 
million  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  francs  (nine  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  dollars).  This  result  is  far  short  of  the 
limit  which  may  be  ultimately  attained  both  in  regard  to  quantity  and 
price. 

Germany  and  Switzerland  have  the  same  tendency,  whilst  France,  the 
different  States  of  Italy  and  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  scourge  which 
attacked  the  production  at  its  source  some  years  ago,  are  becoming 
almost  entirely  manufacturing  countries,  and  benefit  India  and  the  ex- 
treme Flast  by  their  increasing  wants. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  alone  seems  to  profit  bjr  fluc- 
tuations so  unfavorable  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  even  to  America. 

Flnglish  ships  go  to  collect  in  China,  in  Japan,  at  Calcutta,  Bombay 
and  elsewhere  the  eggs  or  graines,  cocoons,  silk  and  the  waste,  to  sell 
again.  After  having  first  directly  supplied  her  own  manufactories,  the 
surplus  is  disposed  of  to  her  neighbors  in  Europe,- she  thus  profiting  by 
the  transport,  warehousing,  commissions,  brokerage,  etc.  ^ 

Silk  forms  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  in  the  business 
transactions  of  England  with  the  extreme  East. 

The  following  table  will  show,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  value 
of  raw  silk  produced  annually  in  the  various  countries  of  the  earth,  and 
its  vast  importance  as  an  element  of  national  wealth  : 


Countries. 

Value. 

Asia 

$141,000,000 

73,480,000 

220,000 

120,000 

80,000 

Europe 

Africa 

Oceanica 

America 

Total 

214,900,000 

• 

The  amounts  may  he  divided  as  follows,  viz  : 

Chinese  Empire 

$81,200,000 

17,000,000 

5.000. 000 

5.200.000 

1.800.000 

400.000 

1.400.000 

100.000 
25,600,000 
39,200,000 

7.000. 000 

3.200.000 

1.300.000 

Japanese  Empire  

Persia 

The  Islands  of  Asia  Minor 

Syria 

Turkistan  (in  China) 

Turkistan  (independent,  in  Asia) 

Corcan  archinelafiro... 

France 

Italy 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Pontifical  States 
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Countries. 

Value. 

G^ppp.p  Ionian  Islands 

840.000 

300.000 
1,280,000 

24,000,000 

80,000 

$214,900,000 

Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Mediterranean  coast 

Basin  of  the  Danube,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Servia,  Hungary... 

A m eriea 

Total 

These  figures  have  been  greatly  reduced  during  the  last  few  years,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  production  in  Europe.  The  difference,  however,  was 
made  up  by  the  quantities  received  from  China,  India,  Japan  and  the 
Levant. 

But  those  exotic  silks  are  far  from  being  as  highly  esteemed  or  as  val- 
uable as  those  of  Europe. 

The  modification  in  the  relative  value  of  silk  which  has  taken  place 
during  a century  is  worthy  of  note. 

A century  ago  nearly  all  the  silk,  or  at  least  five  sixths  of  the  quan- 
tity manufactured  by  French  fabricants,  came  from  foreign  countries, 
from  the  Levant,  from  Persia,  Sicily,  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  other  sixth  only  was  produced  in  the  south  of  France.  The  mean 
price  of  French  silk  was  fifteen  francs  the  livre,  or  thirty  francs  the 
kilogramme  (two  and  one  fifth  pounds.)  Exotic  silks  were  much  dearer. 
The  most  common  foreign  raw  silk,  that  of  Greece,  theu  brought  one 
hundred  and  twenty  francs  the  kilogramme;  China  and  India  silks,  two 
hundred  and  forty  francs;  and  that  of  Italy  was  valued  at  from  five 
hundred  to  six  hundred  francs.*  But  by  degrees  French  silk  improved 
to  such  an  extent  that,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  price  ad- 
vanced to  seventy  francs  the  kilogramme.  This  rate  was  maintained, 
almost  without  variation,  up  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty; 
wThile  foreign  products  were  depreciated  to  such  a degree  that  the  very 
best  quality  from  Levant  and  from  Persia  sold  at  forty  francs  and  the 
waste  at  thirty-two  francs. 

Italy,  during  this  period,  maintained  the  elevation  in  its  prices,  on 
account  of  the  verj^-  excellent  quality  of  its  silks.  That  was  nevertheless 
surpassed  by  the  French  silks,  which  finally  rose  from  the  last  to  the 
first  rank,  which  they  still  maintain. 

The  raw  silks  of  France,  of  the  first  quality,  at  a later  period  brought 
one  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  while  those  of  the  best  kind  from  Italy 
realized  hardly  one  hundred  francs.  These  results  are  due  entirely  to 
the  progress  in  French  manufactures,  which  has  largely  contributed  to 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  silk  industry  that  has  occurred  in 
that  country. 

This  specialty  of  silk  industry  has  given  to  France  the  importance 
that  the  cotton  industry  has  to  England. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  profitable  to  give  a rapid  sketch  (so  far 
as  data  will  permit)  of  the  progressive  development  of  silk  culture  and 


*■  These  are  the  prices  as  published  in  the  price  current  of  the  Amsterdam  market,  where  at 
that  period  the  greatest  quantity  of  foreign  silk  was  sold. 
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manufacture  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
amounts  are  given  in  round  numbers,  and  though  obtained  from  trust- 
worthy sources  ma}T  be  liable  to  some  corrections. 

As  first  in  importance  we  begin  with  France. 

PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SILK  INDUSTRY  IN  FRANCE. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-nine- France  produced  one  million 
pounds  of  raw  silk.  Near  the  close  of  the  century  she  consumed  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  silk  thread,  from  which  she 
manufactured  from  three  million  dollars  to  four  million  dollars*  (fifteen 
to  twenty  million  francs).  Of  this  she  purchased  about  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  (seven  million  francs)  from  other  countries. 
The  stock  of  stuff*  goods  consequently  amounted  to  from  four  million 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  five  million  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  (twenty-two  million  francs  to  twenty-seven  million  francs),  of 
which  France  exported  about  one  half  to  foreign  countries. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve  France  produced  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  raw  silk  and  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds 
of  organzine,  valued  at  five  million  dollars.  The  same  year  she  imported 
nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  valued  at  six  million  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  it  is  estimated  that  French  manufac- 
turers transformed  ten  million  dollars  (fifty  million  francs)  of  materials, 
of  which  one  half  was  furnished  by  the  southern  Departments.  The 
goods  produced  from  these  materials  represented  a value  of  more  than 
twenty  million  dollars  (one  hundred  million  francs),  of  which  fourteen 
million  dollars  (seventy  million  francs)  were  consumed  at  home,  and  six 
million  dollars  (thirty  million  francs)  wrere  exported. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve  the  silk  looms  in  seven  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  Empire  numbered  twenty-seven  thousand.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  Lyons  alone  had  nearly  twenty-five 
thousand.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  the  number  in  Lyons 
had  increased  to  forty  thousand,  and  in  the  whole  kingdom  to  eighty- 
five  thousand,  employing  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
workmen.  In  the  latter  year  the  entire  production  was  estimated  at 
forty-six  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  the  business  had  largely  increased. 
The  value  of  raw  silk  grown  in  the  kingdom  was  twenty-eight  million 
dollars  (one  hundred  and  forty  million  francs);  the  capital  employed, 
fifty  million  dollars  (two  hundred  and  fifty  million  francs),  the  amount 
imported  being  twenty-two  million  dollars. 

The  silk  goods  sold  were  valued  at  seventy-five  million  dollars  (three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  million  francs),  of  which  about  one  third  were 
consumed  at  home  and  two-thirds  exported. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  the  value  of  silk  goods  produced  was 
estimated  at  one  hundred  and  six  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
of  which  about  twenty-six  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
imported.  The  home  consumption  was  thirty-five  million  dollars  and 
the  export  about  seventy-one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  number  of  silk  looms  in  the  Empire  was  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  this  industry 
was  upwards  of  half  a million. 


* Dollars  at  gold  valuation  in  all  cases. 
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In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  the  value  of  French  goods  amounted 
to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars  (seven  hundred 
million  francs),  and  yet  this  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 
France  purchased  in  foreign  countries  forty  million  dollars  (two  hun- 
dred million  francs),  cbiefl}^  of  piece  goods,  velvets  and  ribbons.  Of 
this  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars,  France  exported  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  million  dollars  (five  hundred  and  fifty  million  francs.) 

These  totals  were  reduced  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  rebellion. 
France  restricted  to  a marked  degree  her  purchases  of  silks.  The 
United  States  purchased  from  France,  of  silk  tissues  alone,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  twenty  seven  million  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars (one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  million  francs);  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixt}7-,  twenty  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  (one  hundred 
and  four  million  francs);  but  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  only 
five  million  dollars  (twenty-five  million  francs). 

Subsequently  the  business  increased,  the  Lyons  export  of  silks  to 
the  United  States  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  amounting  to  nine 
million  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six  to  six  million  dollars. 

Though  the  rebellion  has  been  suppressed,  the  fiscal  measures  result- 
ing therefrom  still  have  their  effect  upon  the  silk  husbandry  and  manu- 
facture of  France,  operating  as  they  do  at  the  same  period  with  the 
scarcity  of  indigenous  silk,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  mysterious  disease 
among  the  silkworms,  which  has  by  no  means  disappeared,  and  to  which 
special  reference  will  be  hereafter  made. 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OP  SILK  INDUSTRY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

* When  the  Duke  of  Parma  sacked  the  City  of  Antwerp,  in  fifteen 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  its  silk  artificers  fled  to  England,  carrying 
with  them  their  experience  and  skill  in  this  noble  branch  of  industry. 
It  was  encouraged  by  the  English  Government,  but  the  humid  climate 
being  unfavorable  to  the  rearing  of  the  grub,  it  was  not  specially 
successful. 

On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  some  seventy-five  thousand  of  the  most  skilful  artisans  of 
France  took  refuge  in  Great  .Britain,  among  whom  were  a large  body 
of  silk  weavers,  who  settled  in  Spitalfields  (then  a London  suburb),  and 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Crown  they  and  their  children  plied 
their  vocation  with  success  for  a century  and  more,  some  of  their 
descendants  remaining  in  the  same  locality  to  this  day.* 

For  thirty  or  forty  years  after  immigration  England  was  wholly 
dependent  on  foreigners  for  organzine  silk  thread,  but  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighteen  Mr.  Lombe,  an  English  capitalist,  visted  Pied- 
mont disguised  as  a common  laborer,  took  sketches  of  silk-throwing 
machinery  in  use  there,  and  on  his  return  erected  an  extensive  mill  at 
Derby,  which  produced  more  than  three  million  yards  of  organzine  per 
day. 

For  many  years  raw  silk  was  largely  imported.  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed  from  time  to  time  stimulating  its  manufacture,  and  the 
business  was  steadily  advancing,  when,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  on  account  of  low  wages,  scarcity  of  work  and  the  preference 
shown  for  French  silks,  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields  and  the  silk  opera- 
tives of  other  localities  assembled,  in  tumultuous  manner,  and  peti- 
tioned Parliament  for  the  total  prohibition  of  foreign-wrought  silks. 
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The  commotion  was  kept  alive  by  combinations  of  operatives  for  sev- 
eral years,  till,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  it  broke  into 
open  riots,  which  convulsed  London  many  days,  the  final  result  being 
the  passage  of  prohibition  laws,  which  after  trial  proved  unsatisfactory. 

This  system  of  prohibitory  legislation  continued  till  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four.  A high  English  authority  has  declared  that 
“the  manufacturer,  depending  upon  the  protection  of  Parliamentary 
restrictions  on  foreign  competition  rather  than  on  his  own  skill  and 
exertions,  was  not  anxious  to  discover  and  introduce  improvements 
into  the  manufacture.”  And  he  states  that  “since  the  change  of  s3Tstem 
the  imports  of  the  raw  material  and  the  exports  of  the  manufactured 
article  have  rapidly  increased.”  In  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five 
the  English  silk  looms  numbered  about  twenty-four  thousand;  in  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-five  they  had  increased  to  more  than  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand,  consuming  about  five  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  thrown  silk,  and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  near  forty- 
five  million  dollars,  besides  a considerable  amount  of  spun  silk  and 
goods  of  which  silk  constituted  a part. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  England  consumed  of  her  own  silk 
manufactures  more  than  thirty-five  million  dollars,  while  she  imported 
about  twenty  million  dollars.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  the  value 
of  her  silk  manufactures  was  estimated  at  some  ninety  million  dollars. 
On  account  of  the  extreme  dampness  and  chilliness  of  her  climate  (of 
which  mention  has  been  made)  she  raises  no  silkworms,  but  imports  the 
raw  material. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  the  value  of  her  imports  of  raw  silk 
was  (omitting  fractions)  thirty-two  million  dollars,  and  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven,  fifty-eight  million  dollars.  It  fell  off  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-eight,  on  account  of  the  “panic,”  but  again  revived» 
Nearly  one-half  the  amount  of  the  raw  material  came  from  China,  and 
a large  share  of  the  balance  from  her  East  India  possessions. 

Luring  the  three  years  just  mentioned  England  imported  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  thrown  silk,  more  than  one  half 
being  from  France  and  nearly  one  third  from  China. 

The  consumption  of  raw  and.  thrown  silk  from  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  was  as  follows: 


Years. 

Pounds. 

I860  * 

9,420,417 

8,125,982 

9,706,202 

8,182,645 

7,541,578 

6,492,720 

5,273,767 

1861  

1862  

1863  

1864  

1865  

1866  

The  export  of  silk  goods  by  Great  Britain  was  as  follows : 
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Year. 

Amount. 

1823  ; 

$ 702,000 
3,682,000 

14.800.000 

11.950.000 
11,560,900 

10.886.000 

1844 • 

1856 

1858  

1861 

1865  

Thus  we  see  that  this  great  manufacturing  nation,  notwithstanding 
by  its  uncongenial  climate  deprived  of  the  capacity  to  successfully  pro- 
duce the  raw  material,  has  long  prosecuted  a large  business  in  .the  trans- 
formation of  this  beautiful  article,  though  now  seriously  checked  in  many 
branches  of  its  silk  industry  by  the  effect  of  the  recent  treaty  with 
France. 

What  an  instructive  lesson  is  thus  taught  to  the  citizens  of  our  country, 
where  everything  combines  to  render  the  prosecution  of  this  industry 
pre-eminently  successful. 

OTHER  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

Italy  was  early  famous  for  its  silk  culture  and  manufactures.  In  Milan 
and  vicinity,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred,  about  two  million  pounds  of 
raw  silk  were  said  to  have  been  collected.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-five  the  quantity  was  estimated  at  two  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  valued  at  ten  million  dollars;  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  at  five  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  worth  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  Piedmont  produced 
about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  raw  silk  of  the  very 
highest  quality.  In  the  same  year  Tuscany,  Naples,  the  Komagna  and 
Calabria  produced  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  also  excel- 
lent in  quality.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  an  Austrian  official 
document  stated  the  productions  in  the  Austrian  dominions  of  Italy  at 
twenty-one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  raw  silk,  and  four- 
teen million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  manufactured  silks.  In 
eighteen  hundred  arid  fifty-five  the  total  of  both  kinds  of  silk  in  the  whole 
Italian  peninsula  was  stated  at  upwards  of  sixty  million  dollars.  ' A con- 
siderable portion  is  consumed  at  home,  and  the  remainder  exported, 
chiefly  to  Germany,  France  and  England. 

Spain  produced  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two  about  two  million 
pounds  of  raw  silk,  three  fifths  of  which  was  raised  in  Valencia.  About 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  manufactured  at  home  and  the  rest 
exported.  The  Spanish  cocoons  are  excellent,  but  much  of  the  reeling  is 
defective.  Valencia  silks,  where  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  ma- 
nipulation, are  famous  for  their  magnificence. 

In  Prussia,  silk  manufacture  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  number  of 
looms  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one  was  nine  thousand ; in  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-seven,  fourteen  thousand;  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  twenty-five  thousand;  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  not  less  than  forty  thousand.  In  the  Exhibition  were  superb  silks, 
velvets,  velvet  ribbons,  black  silk  ribbons,  mixed  and  unmixed  silk  fab- 
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rics  of  various  descriptions,  from  Crefeld,  Elberfeld,  Viersen  and  vicin- 
ity. The  waters  in  that  locality,  especially  those  of  the  Wipper,  hold  in 
solution  salts  specially  adapted  to  secure  permanency  and  brilliancy  to 
the  colors  employed  in  manufacture. 

Austria  is  engaged  somewhat  extensively  in  silk  manufacture,  but 
since  she  relinquished  her  Italian*  dominions  this  industry  has  doubtless 
received  a check. 

The  product  of  Switzerland  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftj’-eight  was 
placed  at  twenty  million  dollars.  The  “Collective  Exhibition  of  the 
Zurich  Manufacturers”  of  black  and  colored  silks,  plain  and  colored, 
and  the  “ Collective  Exhibition  of  the  Basle  Silk  Ribbon  Manufactur- 
ers,” as  shown  in  the  Exposition,  evince  the  progress  and  perfection  to 
which  Swiss  skill  in  silk  industry  has  now  attained. 

Russia  has  already  been  alluded  to.  After  France  and  England,  the 
nations  that  come  in  the  order  of  their  importance  in  respect  to  silk 
manfactures  are  : Switzerland,  Prussia,  Austria,  Italy7,  and  Spain.  France  , 
maintains  a great  superiority  over  all  in  her  rich  and  artistic  productions ) 
but  in  plain  goods  and  those  of  a secondary  quality  she  finds  serious 
rivalry  in  British,  Swiss  and  German  industry.  Switzerland  is  becom- 
ing remarkable  for  her  activity,  her  constant  progress  and  her  improve- 
ments in  material  interests. 

In  a subsequent  part  of  this  report  the  occasion  will  be  embraced  to 
examine  the  improvements  she  brought  to  the  Exposition,  since  there  is 
a great  analogy  between  the  situation  and  industrial  genius  of  that  repub- 
lic and  the  social  and  manufacturing  condition  of  the  United  States. 

ASIATIC  COUNTRIES  AND  AFRICA. 

China  raises,  manufactures,  consumes  and  exports  a vast  amount  of 
silk.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  quantity  consumed  at  home.  A 
high  authority  declares  that,  of  her  four  hundred  millions  of  people,  a 
large  proportion,,  excepting  the  lowest  classes,  are  clad  more  or  less  in 
silk  fabrics.  She  exported  to  England  alone  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  nearly  ten  million  pounds.  In  the  East  India  Company’s 
possessions  the  product  is  large.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
they  exported  to  England  about  four  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Persia  produced  great  quantities,  much  of  which  is  consumed 
at  home.  The  amount  raised  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  is  some  two  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  of  which  a large  share  is 
exported  to  France  and  England.  Reference  to  other  Asiatic  countries 
of  inferior  importance  in  this  particular  is  omitted. 

Silk  has  long  been  produced  in  small  quantities  along  the  African 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  England  imports  some  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial from  Egypt,  but  the  greatest  share  of  the  productions  of  the  Nile 
region  is  consumed  at  home.  Tripoli  produced  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-two  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  Islands 
of  Cyprus  and  Crete  raised  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  some  fifty 
thousand  pounds. 

SPECIALTIES  EMBRACED  BY  SILK  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  EXPOSITION  AND  IN 

PRACTICE. 

The  labor  in  silk  comprises  seven  distinct  branches,  forming  as  many 
different  industries,  even  when  a single  manufacturer  conducts  several  in 
one  establishment.  These  specialties  are: 
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First — The  breeding  or  rearing  of  silk  worms,  called  in  France  the  art 
of  the  magnanier  (or  silkworm  breeder).  This  word  comes  from  mag- 
nan,  the  name  given,  to  the  grab  of  the  white  mulberry  in  the  south  of 
France.  ' 

The  appellation  magnanerie  (or  silkworm  nursery),  is  given  to  the 
locality  where  the  worms  are  hatched,  fed  and  attended  to  from  their 
birth  till  they  have  formed  their  silky  envelop  or  cocoon. 

These  silkworm  nurseries  are  generally  established  in  localities  or 
countries  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  of  whose 
leaves,  and  white  fruit  especially,  the  worm  is  particularly  fond;  and 
also  where  the  temperature  is  regular  and  moderate.  Nevertheless,  this 
last  condition  is  not  indispensable.  It  is  replaced  artificially  by  special 
means  of  warming  and  ventilating  so  as  to  maintain  at  will,  constantly, 
the*temperature  between  seventy  and  seventy-five  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  thus  be  able  to  breed  numerous  little  grubs  (one  ounce  or  thirty 
grammes  contains  about  forty  thousand,  while  from  twenty  ounces  eight 
hundred  thousand  have  been  obtained  at  a time  in  the  same  place).  This 
result  is  arrived  at  chiefly  by  watchfulness  in  ventilation,  in  removing 
the  vitiated  air  and  replacing  it  by  pure  air. 

The  art  of  the  silkworm  breeder  embraces  what  is  called  “ the  fabri- 
cation of  the  graine  ” or,  more  correctly,  of  the  eggs  to  be  used  in  the 
reproduction.  The  cocoons  destined  for  this  function  are  the  only  ones 
whose  chrysalis  or  grub  is  allowed  to  be  transformed  into  the  butterfly. 
These  are  moistened  and  then  the  grub  opens,  one  of  the  lengthened 
extremities  of  the  cocoon  and  issues  from  it. 

Then  the  grubs  are  collected  by  pairs,  male  and  female,  to  permit 
fecundation  before  the  laying  of  the  eggs.  These  fecondes , suspended  on 
paper  or  cloth,  are  subsequently  put  aside  until  the  following  Spring,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  even  temperature  and  sufficiently  low,  like  that  of 
cellars. 

This  part  of  the  art  of  the  breeder,  so  simple  in  appearance,  demands 
special  knowledge  and  great  care,  particularly  at  this  time  when  it  is  so 
difficult  to  procure  eggs  free  from  the  epidemic  now  raging  among  the 
silk  worms.  t 

Second — The  second  specialty  in  this  industry  is  the  filature , or  reeling 
of  the  silk  from  the  cocoons  into  the  threads  known  as  raw  silk,  and  com- 
posed of  fibres  of  a certain  number  of  cocoons  according  to  the  size  of 
the  thread  required.  It  is  a most  delicate  untwisted  product,  but  want- 
ing in  lustre  on  account  of  its  containing  some  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
gum. 

Third — The  throwing  of  silk,  or  the  process  of  putting  the  raw  silk 
into  the  threads  required  for  the  different  kinds  of  weaving. 

It  is  at  the  throwing  that  the  threads  are  formed  that  figure  so  con- 
spicuously at  the  Exposition,  and  also  in  commerce,  under  the  names  of 
simples,  trams  and  or'ganzines.  There  are  also  other  kinds  of  thrown 
silk,  known  as  marabouts,  grenadines,  crepe,  soie  ondee,  etc.,  which  are 
twisted  differently  from  trams  and  organzines,  for  special  purposes. 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  comparative  value  of  each  of  these 
denominations.  The  singles  are  the  raw  silk  after  the  first  twist.  The 
tram,  or  woof  is  obtained  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  threads  of  raw 
silk,  slightly  twisted.  The  organzine,  from  which  in  general  is  made  the 
warp,  is  the  result  of  twTo  singles  twisted  together. 

A product  of  peculiar  nature,  frequently  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
trimmings,  is  the  fil  guipe.  It  is  composed  of  one  or  more  straight 
threads,  around  which  is  rolled  a spiral  thread,  the  interior  being  gen 
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erally  of  indifferent  material,  and  the  thread  rolled  around  is  composed 
of  silk,  gold,  or  silver. 

Fourth — The  dyeing  constitutes  an  important  specialty,  requiring  the 
greatest  possible  delicacy  and  skill,  pure  water  being  essential  to  success. 

Fifth — The  preparation  of  the  threads  for  the  loom  is  another  sepa- 
rate and  essential  branch,  requiring  care  and  attention. 

Sixth — The  weaving  embraces  in  itself  alone  several  subdivisions,  viz  : 
The  weaving  of  plain  and  cut  silk  goods  ; the  weaving  of  velvets  of  fig- 
ured stuffs  more  or  less  rich ; the  knitting  of  various  articles  and  the 
fabrication  of  silk  blondes  or  laces. 

THE  SPINNING  OF  WASTE  SILK. 

Seventh — The  preceding  processes  yield  a certain  quantity  of  waste, 
varying  with  the  nature  of  the  operations  and  the  qualities  of  the 
products. 

This  waste  is  in  its  turn  transformed  from  the  raw  state,  where,  after 
having  been  cleaned  from  the  gummy  matter,  chiefly  by  mechanical 
means,  it  presents  a close  analogy  to  the  strippings  and  windings  of  cot- 
ton and  combed  wool. 

These  prbcesses  are  the  basis  of  great  industries  which  flourish  in 
England  and  on  the  continent. 

The  threads  thus  produced  vary  in  value  from  thirty  to  sixty  francs 
the  kilo,  according  to  their  fineness  and  quality. 

These  branches  of  industry  are  now  carried  on  to  some  extent  by 
American  manufacturers. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  POSITION  OF  EACH  OF  THESE  INDUSTRIES,  AND  THEIR 
PROGRESS  AS  MANIFESTED  IN  THE  EXPOSITION. 

In  the  art  of  silkworm  breeding  the  question  of  first  importance  con- 
sists in  the  means  of  obtaining  the  graines , or  eggs.  Good  eggs  bear  an 
exorbitant  price.  They  are  worth  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  francs 
the  kilo,  and  still  they  cannot  always  be  produced  guaranteed  against 
the  prevailing  malady,  except  from  Japan. 

The  States  of  South  America  appear  to  enjoy  the  same  immunity.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  (about  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-six),  other  countries  furnished  healthy  eggs,  but  their 
exemption  did  not  continue  after  the  second  or  third  generation.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  United  States  have  been  led  to  put  all  silk-producing  coun- 
tries under  contribution. 

Will  the  eggs  of  Japan  and  of  South  America,  at  the  present  time  so 
much  sought  after,  escape  this  degeneracy,  of  which,  despite  the  numer- 
ous investigations,  we  as  yet  do  not  know  the  cause? 

But  if  the  cause  remains  concealed,  the  preventive  means  begin  to  be 
more  clearly  established. 

The  following  method  is  generally  admitted  and  recommended  by  men 
recognized  as  the  most  competent  judges;  and  since  it  is  the  combined 
result  of  great  experience  and  observation,  it  will  be  read  with  interest 
in  all  countries  which  desire  to  encourage  the  culture  of  the  silkworm  : 

First — It  is  of  great  importance  to  choose  for  reproduction  cocoons  of 
the  largest  size,  and  those  the  most  successfully  reared  and  least  affected 
with  the  malady  during  the  course  of  their  development.  These  cocoons 
are  recognized  by  the  regularity  of  their  form,  the  roundness  of  their 
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extremities,  the  fineness  of  grain  on  the  surface,  and  the  solidity  and 
thickness  of  the  layers  or  silky  envelopes. 

The  male  cocoons  differ  from  the  female  by  their  shape  and  size.  The 
former  are  smaller  than  the  latter,  and  present  a cavity  upon  their  back. 
The  latter  are  larger,  presenting  the  figure  of  an  olive,  or  the  egg  of  a 
small  bird. 

The  color  of  these  cocoons  ought  to  be  of  a golden  yellow  after  col- 
lecting, and  should  exhibit  no  spot  or  stain  of  any  kind. 

in  the  same  breed,  the  heaviest  cocoons  are  in  general  those  which 
offer  the  greatest  chance  of  affording  the  best  reproductions.  Then, 
after  having  put  a certain  number  of  male  cocoons  on  one  side  and  of 
female  on  the  other,  weigh  both  parts  to  find  the  average  weight  of 
each,  and  every  time  that  this  average  weight  is  exceeded  there  is  a pre- 
sumption that  excellent  cocoons  are  obtained  for  reproduction,  all  other 
things  being  equal. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark  that,  as  one  part  of  the  cocoons 
contains  sometimes  the  same  gross  measurement,  it  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  normal  cocoons.  Cocoons  of  an  exceptional  bulk  are 
in  general  the  result  of  two  grubs  united  under  the  same  envelope. 
Their  product  is  known  under  the  name  of  “ doubles,”  or  “ douppions,” 
or  twin  threads. 

This  sort  of  product  is  always  inferior,  as  much  because  the  beds  or 
envelopes  are  almost  indivisible,  as  because  the  association  in  the  work 
indicates  a weakness  in  the  subject. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  attention  and  care  given  by  the  breeder  to 
prevent  the  production  of  doubles,  and  sometimes  even  of  triples,  he 
must  inevitably  expect  to  find  a certain  proportion  of  those,  the  value  of 
which  is  hardly  one  third  the  price  of  the  normal  product. 

There  was  exhibited  in  the  Exposition  an  apparatus  contrived  by  an 
Italian  silk  husbandman,  designed  to  prevent  these  douppions  in  the 
breeding  of  worms. 

The  apparatus  consists  in  an  arrangement  of  cells  made  of  very  light 
wood,  each  one  of  which  has  only  the  bulk  necessary  for  a single  grub. 
When  these  come  to  their  full  development,  ready  to  spin  their  cocoon 
or  boll,  instead  of  preparing  heath,  shrubs,  or  other  kinds  of  shelter  or 
supports  against  which  the  worms  are  to  spin,  this  kind  of  cells  is  sup- 
plied where  each  insect  has  its  own  separate  case,  which  prevents  tvyo  or 
any  greater  number  from  uniting  to  make  a defective  product. 

The  Italian  exhibitor  is  endeavoring  to  bring  into  general  use  this  sys- 
tem of  isolation  or  cellular  breeding. 

The  system  presents,  according  to  the  inventor,  other  advantages,  by 
the  facility  which  it  offers  in  the  choice  of  the  best  reproducers,  and  by 
preventing  the  coupling  between  grubs  of  the  same  family,  consanguinity 
having  been  considered  as  one  cause  of  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
breed. 

When  the  coupling  has  been  accomplished,  the  females  are  removed 
and  made  to  lay,  each  in  the  cell  reserved  for  her,  in  such  a way  as  to 
be  able  to  weigh  separately  the  eggs  of  each  laying. 

This  weight  is  not  to  be  inferior  to  a certain  ascertained  proportion, 
for  the  eggs  would  then  be  evidently  bad.  In  order  that  they  may  offer 
good  chances  of  success,  each  laying  should  weigh  at  least  sixty  or 
seventy  grammes  (per  kilo  of  cocoons),  each  gramme  to  contain  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  eggs  on 
an  average. 
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THE  COMMON  SILKWORM  (.. Bombyx  Mori). 

The  common  silkworm  and  the  species  mostly  in  use,  and  which  pro- 
duces by  far  the  best  silk,  is  born  in  the  Spring,  ordinarily  about  the 
middle  of  May.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  attains 
its  full  growth  in  about  six  weeks. 

During  that  period  it  changes  its  skin  four  times,  and  according  to  M. 
de  Quatrefages,  of  the  French  Institute,  increases  its  weight  seventy- 
two  thousand  times.  Early  in  July,  having  reached  its  full  development,* 
it  establishes  the  workshop  of  its  wonderful  manufacture. 

Placed  in  a comfortable  and  secure  position,  it  proceeds  to  envelop 
itself  in  a cocoon  formed  by  a filament  of  exceedingly  fine  silk,  emitted 
from  the  stomach  of  the  insect.  It  soon  disappears  in  the  centre  of  the 
cocoon  or  silken  envelop,  and,  after  about  seventy-two  hours  of  unremit- 
ting labor,  produces  a thread  ordinarily  not  less  than  sixteen  hundred 
yards  in  length. 

In  that  chosen  retreat  the  silkworm  again  sheds  its  skin,  for  the  fifth 
time,  but  the  insect  which  comes  out  is  no  longer  a silkworm,  but  a 
chrj^salis — bearing  but  slight  resemblance  to  the  worm.  After  two 
weeks  or  more,  according  to  the  temperature,  the  skin  of  the  chrysalis 
opens,  and,  changing  for  the  last  time,  it  becomes  a butterfly,  lays  some 
hundreds  of  eggs,  and  dies. 

Besides  the  Bombyx  Mori, there  are  other  species  of  silkworms  that 
merit  a brief  notice,  and  particularly  the  following: 

CASTOR  OIL  PLANT  silkworm  ( Bombyx  Arrindia). 

This  species  of  silkworm  is  a native  of  Bengal  and  of  British  India. 
It  lives,  both  in  its  wild  and  in  its  domesticated  condition,  upon  common 
castor  oil  plants  and  other  vegetation.  It  was  but  recently  introduced 
into  Europe  by  means  of  a few  living  cocoons  imported  into  Malta. 
Their  propagation  was  not  only  successful,  but  was  continued'  in  Italy, 
whence  many  were  sent  to  France  and  to  the  Canary  Islands. 

Wherever  the  castor  oil  plant  grows  spontaneously,  as  in  Algiers, 
Brazil  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  efforts  to  raise  this  species  of  silkworm 
have  been  crowned  with  success.  Its  cocoons  cannot  be  reeled  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  they  furnish  a staple  which,  when  spun  into  threads, 
procfuees  fabrics  of  great  suppleness  and  durability,  though  almost  desti- 
tute of  lustre. 

. AIL  AN  THUS  silkworm  ( Bombyx  Cynthia  V era). 

This  kind  of  worm  is  indigenous  to  the  temperate  regions  of  China, 
where  it  lives  mainly  on  the  ailanthus.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  by 
the  Chinese  in  the  open  air,  and  produces  an  elongated  cocoon  of  a red- 
dish shade,  furnishing  a kind  of  bourre  de  soie,  from  which  is  made  a very 
strong  and  durable  tissue.  • 

This  silkworm  was  introduced  into  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  into  France  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  where  the  first  successful  rearing  of  it  is  chiefly  due  to  Madame 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 

But  it  is  to  M.  Guerin  Meneville,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Emperor,  experimented  extensively  and  with  success,  that  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  given  to  this  silk  its  growing  importance  and  industrial 
value. 
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THE  TUSSEH  SILKWORM  ( Bombyx  Milita). 

This  notable  insect  lives  in  a wild  state  in  Bengal  and  in  the  hot 
regions  of  India,  in  the  woods,  where  the  inhabitants  go  to  gather  the 
cocoons,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  form.  Its  favorite  food 
is  the  leaves  of  the  jujube  tree.  Efforts  have  been  made  repeatedly  to 
reproduce  it  in  France,  but  in  vain.  The  cocoons  of  this.insect  produce 
a fine  and  brilliant  silk  and  very  strong,  and  known  in  India  as  Tusseh , of 
which  large  quantities*  are  exported  to  Europe. 

THE  WILD  SILKWORM  or  japan  ( Bombyx  Yama  May). 

This  worm,  raised  from  eggs  sent  from  Japan  by  the  Consul-General 
of  France  at  Yedo,  has  been  successfully  reared.  The  oak  leaf  and 
trees  of  the  same  kind  are  its  only  nourishment.  It  does  not  require 
great  heat  and  is  easy  to  raise.  Its  cocoon,  of  a greenish  yellow,  is 
formed  like  that  of  the  ordinary  silkworm  and  can  be  reeled  into  a beau- 
tiful silk. 

BOMBYX  CECROPIA. 

This  description  of  worms,  indigenous  to  the  temperate  regions  of 
North  America,  is  found  principally  in  the  Carolinas,  Louisiana  and 
Virginia. 

In  its  uncultivated  state  it  lives  upon  the  elm,  the  willow  and  other 
trees.  It  produces  a large  cocoon  of  a loose  texture  and  coarse  silk. 

At  the  Exposition  there  was  a collection  of  silkworms  in  their  different 
stages.  A quantity  of  eggs,  of  mulberry  leaves,  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
rearing  of  the  silkworm  were  also  displayed  there. 

The  silkworm  is*  tender  and  delicate.  The  experiences  of  the  last 
twenty  years  have  proven  that  it  is  liable  to  epidemics,  that  rage  with 
peculiar  violence  and  fatality. 

STATE  OF  THE  SILKWORM  MALADY  AND  THE  REMEDIES  PROPOSED. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  disease  in  question  has  attacked  the 
silkworms, -great  research  and  the  most  minute  study  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  cause. 

Some  have  ascribed  this  calamity  to  the  mulberry;  others  have  com- 
pared it  to  a species  of  Asiatic  cholera,  or  an  epidemic  analogous  to  the 
cattle  distemper  from  which  England  and  Germany  have  suffered  so 
much  within  the  last  few  years.  • 

Others  have  asserted  that  the  breeder  had  gradually  departed  from 
and  neglected  those  healthful  traditions  and  maxims  so  essential  to  be 
observed  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  such  delicate  creatures. 

The  breeder,  perceiving  that  he  could  abridge  the  period  of  rearing  by 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  nursery,  prematurely  matured  unhealthy 
broods,  and  thence  there  arose  numerous  accidents,  because,  by  raising 
the  temperature  the  appetite  was  forced,  which  caused  derangements  in 
the  animal  economy. 

These  different  causes,  more  or  less  vague  and  indeterminate,  may 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  epidemic.  However,  the 
theory  of  disease  in  the  mulberry  is  hardly  admissible,  considering  that 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  worms  of  different  breeds  or  races,  nour- 
ished by  the  leaves  of  the  same  tree,  have  experienced  different  fates. 
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Some  succeeded,  the  others  were  attacked  by  the  disease  and  perished; 
therefore  the  food  in  these  cases  was  innocent  of  the  effect. 

In  the  difficulties  by  which  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  endeavoring 
to  determine  the  cause  of  the  malady,  we  have  only  to  seek  out  the 
character  and  seat  of  the  evil,  to  be  able  a priori  to  reject  infected 
subjects. 

After  numerous  investigations  by  eminent  men,  certain  spots  or  bodies 
of  peculiar  form  and  appearance  were  discovered,  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  in  the  very  tissues  of  the  diseased  worms  at  the  bottom  of 
their  digestive  canal,  evidently  foreign  to  their  organization,  and  in 
quantities  proportionate  to  the  violence  of  the  disease.  To  these  little 
spots  or  bodies  the  name  of  “ corpuscules”  was  given.  They  are  oval, 
transparent,  smaller  than  the  globules  of  the  human  blood,  and  resemble 
the  globules  of  certain  fermentations. 

Widely  different  theories  prevail  in  regard  to  these  “ corpuscules ” and 
the  remedies  required  for  their  eradication.  The  distinguished  savant, 
M.  Pasteur,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  organic  affection  of 
the  insect,  to  destroy  which,  either  a specific  remedy  must  be  found,  or 
else  all  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  “ corpuscules ” 
must  be  avoided,  either  by  obtaining  eggs  from  countries  exempt  from 
the  malady,  or  by  allowing  none  but  healthy  insects  to  propagate.  He 
has  demonstrated  that  contact  between  healthy  and  infected  worms  does 
not  impart  the  disease;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absorption  of  a 
few  “ corpuscules ” by  feeding  upon  leaves  washed  with  corpusculous  water 
causes  the  epidemic  to  spread  with  incredible  rapidity. 

M.  Pasteur  is  of  the  opinion  that  search  must  be  made  for  the  corpus- 
cules in  the  chrysalis,  and  he  develops  a very  ingenious  method  for  facil- 
itating the  discovery. 

He  recommends  the  immediate  destruction  of  all  insects  known  to  be 
infected,  and  the  separation  from  them  of  the  healthy  ones,  and  enjoins 
the  utmost  cleanliness  as  an  essential  condition  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
disease  in  a silk  nursery. 

M.  .Bichamp,  who  has  devoted  great  patience  to  the  investigation,  pro- 
pounds the  theory  that  the  disease  is  parasitic,  and  that  the  parasite  is 
of  a vegetable  nature  of  the  order  of  fermentations,  and  that  remedies 
like  creosote  will  arrest  if  not  destroy  the  development  of  these  vegeta- 
ble corpuscules. 

His  mode  of  application  is  to  wash  the  eggs  in  a solution  of  creosote, 
or  diffuse  an  impregnating  vapor  through  the  rooms  of  the  silk-worm 
nursery.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  methods  recommended  by  each  of 
these  gentlemen  for  the  extermination  of  the  disease  have  been  tried, 
but  with  only  partial  success;  but  all  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
eggs  of  diseased  subjects  are  unfit  for  use,  and  should  be  rejected. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  also  that  the  grubs,  the  chrysalides  and  the 
moths  proceeding  from  the  Japanese  race  or  that  of  the  South  American 
States,  have  been  to  the  present  moment  free  from  all  trace  of  corpus- 
cules and  all  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Practical  breeders  of  the  south  of  Prance  have  made  very  interesting 
experiments,  from  which  it  resulted  that  the  worm  when  hatched  and 
bred  in  stables  or  in  sheep  folds  generally  did  well. 

Comparative  experiments  prove  that  the  same  lot  of  eggs  divided  into 
two  parts  gave  products  good  in  quality  and  quantity  as  to  the  half 
raised  in  the  atmosphere  of  a stable,  while  the  grubs  of  the  other  part 
bred  under  the  ordinary  conditions  generally  perished. 

These  repeated  trials  appear  to  demonstrate  that  the  grave  nature  of 
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the  affliction  can  be  modified  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  atmosphere  which 
developes  itself  in  so  declared  a manner  under  the  conditions  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken.  It  is  a species  of  treatment  analogous  to  that  of 
the  water  and  salt  of  Yichy  and  other  thermal  springs. 

ELEMENTS  AND  EXPENSE  WHICH  ARISE  FROM  THE  BREEDING  OF  SILK- 
WORMS. 

The  industry  whose  object  is  the  production  of  cocoons  is  composed 
of  elements  so  special  and  so  different  from  those  of  manufactures  in 
general  as  to  require  that  some  details  be  given  on  the  subject,  partly 
agricultural  and  partly  manufacturing. 

The  basis  of  the  labor  of  the  silkworm  breeder  is  founded  in  general 
on  the  amount  of  mulberry  leaves  consumed.  These  leaves  constitute 
in  this  case  the  raw  material. 

We  will  give  some  figures  derived  from  localities  where  the  population 
is  relatively  condensed,  such  as  the  south  of  France  and  the  north  of 
Italy,  the  principal  European  centres  for  rearing  the  silkworm  and  the 
mulberry. 

A hectare  (or  2.471  acres)  of  land  planted  with  two  thousand  five 
hundred  mulberry  trees,  produces  annually  an  average  of  five  thousand 
kilogrammes  of  leaves.  The  expenses  of  all  kinds  for  the  culture  of 
this  quantity  may  amount  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  francs  a year. 
Then  the  one  thousand  kilogrammes  of  leaves  amounts  to  seventy 
francs.  The  one  thousand  kilogrammes  of  leaves  support  a variable 
quantity  of  cocoons.  In  normal  years  it  may  amount  to  sixty  kilo- 
grammes. 

Taking  the  one  thousand  kilogrammes  of  leaves  as  the  unit,  the  aver- 
age expenses  for  feeding  worms  for  thirty  grammes  of  eggs  are  as  fol- 
lows : * 


Expenses. 


Value. 


Thirty  grammes  of  eggs,  with  a price  very  variable,  are  at  the 

maximum,  15  francs 

One  thousand  kilogrammes  of  leaves,  70  francs..- 

Manual  labor  of  two  persons  during  forty  days,  160  francs 

Warming  and  lighting,  10  francs 

Cells  for  cocoons  and  incidental  expenses,  5 francs.... 


$ 3 
14 
32 
2 

1 


Total  (260  francs) 


m 


The  fresh  cocoons  are  now  worth  at  least  eight  francs  the  kilogramme. 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  obtain  thirty-two  kilogrammes  for  every  one 
thousand  kilogrammes  of  leaves  to  pay  the  disbursements,  and  if  the 
gatherings  yield,  as  is  usual  in  normal  conditions,  fifty  kilogrammes 
only,  this  would  be  a gain  of  fifty  times  eight,  or  four  hundred  francs 
(eighty  dollars),  and  if  one  worked  on  a basis  of  one  hectare  of  land 
only,  this  would  be  a gain  of  four  hundred  times  five,  or  two  thousand 
francs  (four  hundred  dollars)  in  six  weeks.  There  were  breeders  in 
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France  who,  before  the  epidemic,  produced  as  many  as  one  thousand 
kilogrammes  of  cocoons  in  a single  season. 

TOOLS  OR  STOCK  NECESSARY  TO  TRANSFORM  THE  COCOONS  INTO  RAW  SILK. 

France  and  Italy  are  the  only  countries  which  have  exhibited  the  ap- 
paratus necessary  to  transform  the  cocoons  into  threads  of  silk.  These 
are  the  most  advanced  in  the  whole  of  Europe  in  this  specialty. 

The  industry  of  Spain,  of  Greece,  of  the  Levant  and  of  Russia  has 
imitated  as  much  as  possible  the  means  used  in  France  and  Italy.  Those 
countries  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  arrive  at  the  perfection  of 
their  neighbors  As  to  the  Orientals,  they  lose  a part  of  the  advantages 
which  their  privileged  climate  gives  them  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
silk  by  insufficiency  of  care  and  skill  in  details. 

The  implements,  properly  so  called,  for  converting  the  cocoons,  are 
most  simple  in  all  countries  of  the  world.  They  consist  principally  of  a 
basin  and  a reel.  The  basin  is  used  to  receive  the  cocoons  and  some 
warm  water  to  soften  the  gum  of  the  silken  envelope,  so  as  to  set  free 
the  threads  forming  tjie  exterior  silky  layers.  The  union  of  a certain 
number  of  these  threads  forms  the  thread  of  commerce,  known  by  the 
name  of  grege , or  raw  silk. 

The  feel,  by  its  rotary  motion,  winds  off  the  cocoons.  In  the  factories, 
certain  numbers  of  these  winding  machines  are  placed  side  by  side,  the 
impulsion  being  given  to  them  by  a single  motive  power.  Of  course 
the  arrangement  is  such  that  the  operator  can  at  will  stop  any  one  of 
these  little  contrivances  while  the  others  continue  to  work.  The  en- 
tirety of  the  operation  is  automatic,  except  that  in  regard  to  each 
reel  we  find  a basin  and  a woman  to  superintend  the  work.  The  labors 
of  the  superintendent  consist : 

First — In  the  immersion  of  the  cocoons  in  the  warm  water  until  the 
silky  layers  are  sufficiently  softened. 

Second — In  the  cleansing,  with  a species  of  brush  or  broom,  of  the 
first  layers  until  they  become  a pure  and  clean  thread. 

Third — In  the  uniting  by  pressure  and  twisting  a certain  number  of 
threads  of  the  cocoons  in  proportion  to  the  standard  of  raw  silk  intended 
to  be  produced. 

The  grege  thus  formed  by  the  union  of  a greater  or  less  number  of 
cocoons  is  passed  through  an  orifice  or  drawing  frame,  which  acts  on  the 
winder,  whose  rotation  determines  the  development  of  the  threads  of 
the  cocoons  which  remain  immersed  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  basin,  so  that  in  proportion  as  the  cocoons  are  wound  off  the  at- 
tendant is  careful  to  add  a new  one,  as  much  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
thread  as  to  maintain  the  regularity  of  the  standard. 

The  cocoons  being  conical  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the 
winding,  the  “grege”  would  have  the  greatest  irregularities  if  the  work- 
man did  not  conduct  his  work  so  as  to  connect  the  strongest — that  is  to 
say,  the  commencement  of  the  thread  of  the  new  cocoon,  with  those 
which  are  just  being  exhausted. 

The  threads,  issuing  wet  and  gummy  from  the  basin,  would  adhere 
and  stick  together  in  the  skein  if  careful  means  were  not  taken  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  preventive  consists  first  in  preserving  a sufficient  distance 
between  the  basin  and  the  reel,  to  permit  a partial  drying;  and  second, 
in  a “guide  thread”  so  arranged  that  the  transport  takes  place  by  a 
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slow  zigzag  movement,  which  prevents  the  threads  from  crossing  each 
other  at  the  same  point  at  each  turn,  which  latter  causes  the  adhesion. 

Some  suggestions  will  assist  us  to  understand  and  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culties in  this  branch  of  the  work. 

The  degree  of  previous  preparation  should  vary  with  the  durability  of 
the  silky  couches,  having  regard  to  the  age,  breed  and  origin  of  the 
cocoons. 

If  prepared  too  much,  the  result  would  be  that  more  silky  matter 
would  be  yielded  by  the  first  layers  than  there  should  be.  This  super- 
fluous matter  would  be  only  waste,  and  would  possess  a value  much 
inferior  to  that  of  fine  silk. 

If  the  cocoons  are,  on  the  contrary,  insufficiently  prepared,  they  pre- 
sent a resistance  to  the  winding  off,  which  causes  the  breaking  of  the 
thread,  and  leads  to  a new  source  of  waste.  The  workman  ought  to 
possess  great  skill  in  joining  a new  thread  to  a thread  in  work.  He 
should  be  competent  to  select  the  most  opportune  moment  to  assure  the 
regularity  of  the.product,  so  that  the  trace  of  the  successive  connections 
may  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  and  thus  avoid  knots,  coarseness,  curls 
or  dots. 

Nor  will  rare  skill  in  these  particulars  produce  the  effect  desired  un- 
less the  wheel  revolves  with  a fixed  and  steady  velocity  of  at  least  five 
hundred  metres  per  minute.  Without  this  the  thread,  instead  of  being 
smooth  and  brilliant,  would  be  rough  and  dull. 

A too  slow  movement  would  not  dress  the  thread  sufficiently,  clasped, 
as  it  is,  very  tightly  by  its  peculiar  position  and  fixed  under  the 
form  of  the  figure  eight  in  the  layers  of  the  cocoons.  A movement 
too  slow  causes  those  undulations  which  give  the  dull  appearance,  while 
the  development  of  the  thread  in  the  straight  line  by  the  more  rapid 
movement  permits  the  reflection  of  the  light  in  those  perfect  and  deter- 
mined conditions  which  give  brilliancy  to  the  finest  silk. 

We  have  entered  somewhat  at  length  into  these  details  because  they 
will  assist  us  to  discover  the  many  difficult  sides  of  a question  of  appar- 
ent simplicity,  and  will  enable  us  the  better  to  Understand  why  the  more 
perfect  development  of  this  industry  remains  concentrated  in  the  hands 
* of  some  populations,  and  why  automatic  labor  has  not  been  able,  till 
now,  to  bring  about  those  elaborate  and  exquisite  modifications  in  silk 
which  have  been  produced  in  other  textile  fabrics.  But  if  converting 
the  cocoons  into  raw  silk  in  a successful  manner  be  due  to  local  circum- 
stances, such  is  not  the  case  with  the  industrial  specialties  which  follow 
it,  commencing  with  the  throwing  or  spinning  of  the  silk. 

Almost  all  European  nations  were  represented  at  the  Exposition  by 
the  different  mechanisms  employed  in  the  silk  manufacture.  Let  us  take 
a glance  at  the  machines  of  this  character.  We  will  first  speak  of  the 
machinery  used  to  sort  and  dress  silk  badly  reeled,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  enter  into  some  details  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  one  that  particularly 
interests  the  American  manufacturers. 

Silk  of  the  first  quality  being  actually  as  dear  as  silver,*  ought  to  be 
employed  only  in  the  best  and  most  perfect  conditions,  especially  when 
it  is  intended  to  produce  fabrics  like  those  so  much  admired  at  the  Expo- 
sition, and  among  others  the  truly  artistic  silks  of  Lyons.  Different 


* In  spite  of  the  high  price  and  the  crisis  in  silk  husbandry,  silk  costs  much  less  than  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  The  Emperor  Aurelian  refused  a silk  dress  for  his  wife,  assigning  as  a rea- 
son that  it  was  too  expensive  a luxury  even  for  a Roman  Empress,  silk  then  being  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold,  pound  for  pound. 
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means  have  been  devised  to  determine  the  standard  of  the  silk  thread. 
If  it  be  pure,  it  will  have  the  degree  of  solidity  and  tenacity  desired. 
The  manufacturer  is  particularly  ingenious  in  constructing  apparatus  to 
rectify,  sort  and  dress  silks  of  irregular  standards. 

• 

APPARATUS  TO  SORT,  TO  PROVE  AND  TO  TEST  THE  QUALITIES  AND  PROPERTIES 

OF  SILK. 

Silk  thread  has  more  need  to  be  sorted  or  numbered  than  the  thread 
of  other  substances;  the  sorting  or  numbering  is  to  determine  the  rela- 
tion of  the  unity  of  weight  to  the  unity  of  length.  For  silk,  the  unity 
of  weight  is  generally  the  denier  or  fraction  of  the  ancient  livre  of 
Montpellier,  and  the  denier  is  equivalent  to  fifty-three  one  hundredths  of 
a cent. 

The  unit  of  length  is  four  hundred  aunes,  representing  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  metres,  or  five  hundred  and  fifteen  yards.  Thus,  when 
we  say  a silk  of  eight  ninths  deniers,  we  mean  that  a thread  of  it  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy  five  metres  of  length  w*eighs  from  eight  to 
nine  deniers.* 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  modify  this  standard  and  to  substitute  the 
unit  of  five  hundred  metres  for  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  metres, 
and  the  milligramme  for  the  denier,  in  order  to  make  the  system  conform 
to  the  metrical  system. 

The  rectification  of  the  standard  of  silk  seems  to  be  more  necessary 
than  that  of  other  valuable  materials,  because,  from  the  manner  silk  is 
produced,  we  are  far  less  sure  to  arrive  at  regularity  than  by  the  auto- 
matic process  practiced  for  the  conversion  of  cotton,  wool,  etc. 

Besides,  as  silk,  from  its  nature  and  price,  is  intended  for  the  dearest 
kind  of  products,  the  material  employed  in  its  manufacture  ought  to  be 
so  much  the  more  perfect.  The  mode  of  titrage  generally  used  in  all 
periods  consists  in  winding  off  a certain  length,  and  the  determination 
of  the  weight  of  this  length.  The  less  it  weighs  the  finer,  of  course,  the 
silk  will  be. 

It  is  considered,  for  example,  that  if  five  hundred  metres  weigh  one 
milligramme,  it  will  be  one  half  more  fine  than  if  it  weighed  two  milli- 
grammes, supposing  always  that  its  bygrometric  and  thermometric  con- 
dition does  not  change  during  the  operations.  The  same  unit  of  length 
will  weigh  more,  if  it  contains  humidity  than  if  it  be  perfectly  dry. 

The  public  establishments,  of  Europe  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  silk 
have  for  their  specific  object  to  determine,  in  an  exact  manner,  the  real 
state  of  the  silk,  its  degree  of  humidity,  and  the  absolute  weight  of  this 
same  foreign  matter,  as  if  the  silk  were  perfectly  dry. 

Establishments  of  this  kind,  it  is  well  known,  exist  in  the  principal 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  trade  in  silk  and  wool.  They  generally 
operate  under  the  direction  of  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

These  means  of  control  offer  a great  security  to  business,  but  unhap- 
pily they  can  do  nothing  to  verify  or  establish  the  regularity  of  the 
threads. 

The  titrage  gives,  in  effect,  only  the  relation  between  the  weight  and 
the  length,  but  indicates  nothing  as  to  the  homogeneity  of  the  thread. 
Each  determinate  length  of  a skein  may  have  identical  weight  without 
the  thread  being  regular.  For  example,  if  a skein  of  ten  thousand 


* Condition  publique  des  soies  et  des  laines,  bureau  de  titrage.  Decret  du  2 Mai,  1853. 
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metres  presents  an  equal  titre  or  standard  for  each  one  thousand  metres, 
that  would  not  demonstrate  that  upon  this  length  there  may  not  be  parts 
alternately  coarse  and  fine.  This  effect  happens  much  more  frequently 
with  the  silks  that  are  poorly  worked,  on  account  of  their  low  relative 
price. 

Some  sellers  in  China,  Japan  and  the  Levant  strive,  with  great  per- 
sistency, to  ascertain  and  rectify  these  irregularities  of  thread  by  the 
windings  off.  During  this  process,  when  the  eye  discovers  the  defects, 
they  are  removed  by  the  hand;  but  this  is  a slow,  expensive  operation, 
and  anything  but  sure. 

The  Swiss  exhibition  contained  an  automatic  apparatus  which  arrives 
much  more  efficient  and  economically  at  the  result  sought  for. 

THE  SILK  SORTING  APPARATUS  OF  G.  HONNEGER,  SWITZERLAND. 

This  machine  receives  on  the  one  part  a series  of  skeins  of  silk.  To 
each  skein  correspond  a number  of  bobbins  or  reels,  equal  to  that  of  the 
varied  bulk  supposed-  to  be  contained  in  the  skein. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  consists  in  collecting  on  each  bobbin 
thread  of  the  same  fineness.  Let  us  suppose  five  bobbins  from  number 
one  to  number  five.  Each  will  receive  the  portion  of  the  thread  of  the 
titre  for  which  it  shall  have  been  designated.  For  this  purpose  the  thread 
which  is  rendered  from  the  skein  to  the  bobbins  is  guided  automatically 
by  a mechanism  for  gauging,  extremely  sensitive,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  grege  or  raw  silk  in  passing  acts  upon  a lever  which  directs  the  silk 
upon  the  proper  bobbin. 

The  variation  in  the  bulk  of  the  product  is  the  point  of  departure  in  the 
variation  of  the  guide  lever,  which  directs  the  thread  to  the  reel  proper 
to  receive  it. 

A glance  at  the  working  of  this  apparatus  enables  us  to  understand  it 
better  than  would  the  most  elaborate  description. 

By  the  employment  of  this  machine,  the  cheap  silk  of  the  East  can 
hereafter  find  still  more  extensive  applications  and  contribute  to  a new 
development  in  silk  industry. 

AN  APPARATUS  TO  TRY  THREADS,  BY  PROFESSOR  ALCAN. 

Another  apparatus  of  great  utility  was  exhibited  by  Professor  Alcan 
in  the  French  section.  It  is  an  instrument  of  rare  precision,  very  simple, 
not  expensive  and  works  with  great  facility.*  Its  object  is  to  test  the 
tenacity  and  elasticity  of  filaments  and  threads,  and  to  determine  the 
degree  of  tension  most  suitable  to  be  employed  on  any  given  thread. 

The  mechanism  of  this  instrument,  though  not  at  all  complicated,  has 
been  explained  in  detail,  with  its  applications,  by  the  inventor,  in  several 
works  very  popular  in  France,  particularly  in  his  treatise  upon  the  tex- 
tile arts,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “On  Cotton  Labor,”  and  the  other  “On 
the  Manufacture  of  Wool.” 

These  works  of  M.  Michel  Alcan,  Professor  of  the  “ Conservatoire  Impe- 
rial des  Arts  et  Metiers  de  Paris’ ’ are  to  be  obtained  from  the  publisher,  J. 
Baudry,  Paris. 

We  name  these  works  because  they  give  a greater  amount  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  production  of  raw  material  and  upon  the  progress  of  this 
industry  than  any  other  works  within  our  knowledge. 

Near  this  maehiue  at  the  Exposition  is  another  apparatus  called  Exper- 
imentateur  Phrosodynamique,  to  prove  threads ; and  also  a new  machine  to 
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prepare  and  open  cotton  before  the  ginning,  both  the  production  of  Pro- 
fessor Alcan.  This  eminent  engineer  has  made,  as  we  have  seen,  a spe- 
cial study  of  the  industrial  questions  which  are  of  such  vast  importance 
to  the  American  people. 

JMPLEMENTS  AND  APPARATUS  USED  IN  SILK  THROWING. 

The  machines  for  silk  throwing  seen  at  the  Exposition  have  remained, 
as  far  as  fundamental  principles  are  concerned,  in  the  same  general  con- 
dition wherein  they  were  at  the  origin  of  automatic  industry;  but  they 
have  been  improved  in  their  details,  and  in  the  harmony  of  their  execu- 
tion. 

The  Swiss  manufacturers,  especially,  have  exhibited  a remarkable 
collection  of  implements  in  this  department. 

The  assortment  as  thus  exposed,  and  which  is  employed  in  the  best 
factories,  consists  : 

First — Of  series  of  “ tavelles”  to  wind,  clean  and  equalize  the  threads 
during  their  automatic  winding  off. 

Second — Of  an  apparatus  to  unite  and  double  the  threads,  with  a 
mechanism  for  instantly  stopping  the  machine  whenever  a thread 
breaks. 

Third — Of  a machine  to  give  the  first  twist  to  the  double  threads  in 
the  direction  determined  for  the  production  of  the  tram  or  woof.  • 

Fourth — Of  a second  machine  to  retwist  together  two  threads  already 
twisted  separately,  thus  producing  the  organzine. 

The  object  of  these  machines,  so  simple  in  their  construction,  is  to 
obtain  constantly  an  evenly  twisted  product — that  is  to  say,  worked  in 
such  a manner  that  each  unit  of  length  receives  exactly  the  same  number 
of  turns. 

Now,  the  realization  of  this  object  was  not  effected  without  encoun- 
tering difficulties,  which  have  been  completely  surmounted  by  the  Swiss 
and  French  mechanicians,  judging  as  well  from  the  machines  as  from  the 
magnificent  threads  exhibited. 

This  class  of  machinery  is  the  more  advanced  because  the  machines  to 
convert  silk  are,  of  all  others,  the  cheapest,  and  this  results  directly  from 
their  greater  simplification. 

The  “ throwing”  the  threads  of  silk  has  several  objects  in  view : 

First — It  gives  them  a sufficient  resistance  to  admit  of  their  being 
boiled  in  soapy  water  to  remove  the  gummy  matter,  so  that  they  may 
receive  the  dye  better  and  give  greater  brilliancy  than  if  they  had  re- 
mained in  the  raw  state. 

Second — By  the  ungumming  the  silk  acquires  the  desired  suppleness  of 
silks  called  “ boiled,”  while  if  it  retained  its  gum  it  would  be  stiff  and 
rough,  like  the  silks  employed  in  “ bareges,”  for  example. 

Third — The  “throwing”  the  silk  is  intended  to  give  a certain  peculiar 
appearance  to  the  threads,  which  partly  determines  what  is  called  the 
grain  of  the  stuff. 

Moreover,  when  these  threads  are  intended  for  brilliant  tissues,  such  • 
as  satins,  the  two  successive  torsions  which  constitute  the  organzine  are 
combined  in  such  a manner  that  the  last,  which  will  be  the  most  appar- 
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ent,  should  have*the  least  twist  in  order  to  preserve  the  brilliancy  of 
the  stuff. 

The  combination  is  inverted  if  the  object  be  to  make  threads  for 
“taffetas,”  gros  grain,  gros  de  Naples,  etc. 

The  work  of  silk  growing,  by  the  combination  of  the  varied  conditions 
it  requires,  necessitates  the  possession  of  such  accurate  knowledge,  and 
the  use  of  such  rare  skill,  as  to- constitute  it  a special  art. 

SIMULTANEOUS  REELING  AND  THROWING. 

It  has  been  frequently  attempted,  and  is  sometimes  still  sought,  to 
unite  in  one  single  operation  the  winding  off  of  the  cocoons  and  the 
throwing  of  the  silk.  Notwithstanding  that  for  a long  time  the  solution 
of  this  problem, which  apparently  presents  no  serious  difficulty,  has  been 
considered  as  the  philosopher’s  stone  of  silk  industry,  the  effort  has  not 
been  abandoned.  Still  in  this  department,  as  certain  mechanism  exhib- 
ited by  the  Italians  and  French  attest,  the  problem  offers  but  little  inter- 
est or  encouragement,  as  for  example  : To  wind  off  the  cocoons  and 

twist  the  thread  at -the  same  time  the  raw  silk  or  A grege”  is  issuing  from 
the  basins,  instead  of  being  passed  on  to  the  reels  by  one  simple  move- 
ment, is  rolled  around  bobbins  having  a rotary  motion,  in  order  to  give 
torsion  to  the  threads. 

It  is  necessary  to  direct  two  of  them  together  upon  one  bobbin  to  pro- 
duce the  tram;  consequently  the  intermediate  operations  are  all  sup- 
pressed and  condensed  into  one  single  process,  and  hence  an  apparent 
econom}T;  but,  in  fact,  this  economy  disappears  and  the  new  mode 
becomes  comparatively  expensive,  because  the  production  is  considerably 
reduced  and  because  it  requires  a much  larger  personal  attention. 

A few  figures  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  this.  To  produce  the  grege 
the  velocity  most  suitable  is  such  that  one  workman  throws  out  at  least 
a length  of  five  hundred  metres  of  thread  a minute. 

When  the  thread  is  twisted  at  the  same  time  only  five  hundred  revo- 
lutions are  given  per  metre  to  it  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Suppose  a 
velocity  of  three  thousand  revolutions  to  the  spindles,  only  six  metres 
will  be  produced  instead  of  five  hundred  a minute.  It  is  true  a work- 
woman can  superintend  four  threads  instead  of  one,  but  it  will  still  be 
necessary  to  employ  twenty  times  as  many  spinners  in  this  case  as  when 
the  production  of  the  grege  was  in  question. 

Now  this  augmentation  of  expense  is  much  more  considerable  than 
the  economy  realized  by  the  suppression  of  the  intermediate  operations. 
But  the  most  serious  difficulty  consists  in  the  imperfection  of  the  results. 
The  slowness  of  motion  in  the  simultaneous  twisting  and  throwing  does 
not  permit  a suitable  development  to  be  given  to  the  thread,  nor  a suffi- 
cient tension  for  the  entire  unwinding,  which  causes  the  dark  aspect  of 
the  product  already  spoken  of. 

In  a word,  by  the  combination  of  different  operations,  the  workman 
is  not  able  to  bestow  upon  his  task  that  care  in  cleansing  and  purifying 
which  is  performed  by  the  automatic  system  and  by  hand  as  it  exists  in 
careful  silk  throwing. 

Thus  the  apparent  progress,  so  enticing  in  appearance,  demands  an 
expense  much  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  separate  operations 
mentioned,  and  can  only  give  inferior  products  of  inconsiderable  value. 

In  order  that  they  may  be  forewarned,  these  facts  are  worthy  of 
special  notice  by  the  American  people,  who  are  only  beginning  to  turn 
theiu  attention  to  this  branch  of  industry. 
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However,  all  new  attempts  may  reach  ultimate  success;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  for  beautiful  normal  products  the  simultaneous  twisting  and 
throwing  must  be  rejected,  there  are  cases  where  they  may  be  employed 
and,  indeed,  where  they  begin  to  be  employed  with  a certain  success ; 
as,  for  example,  when  the  cocoons  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  difficult 
to  wind  off,  such  as  double  cocoons,  so  that  the  operator  in  twisting 
them  directly  can,  at  the  best,  obtain  silk  of  only  a very  inferior  grade,  fit 
only  for  working  common  cordonnet  (braid,  binding,  twist,  lace,  etc.)  In 
such  case  the  simultaneous  process  may  be  advantageously  used.  And, 
indeed,  cocoons,  wound  and  doubled  and  twisted  simultaneously,  in  order 
to  make  directly  from  them  certain  products  intended  for  passementeries 
or  trimmings,  have  no  need  of  such  careful  superintendence  as  would  be 
required  in  regard  to  the  same  cocoons  when  intended  to  produce  the 
more  beautiful  silks.  A single  person  can  attend  a greater  number  of 
ends  (or  bouts),  inasmuch. as  these  coarse  articles  are  far  less  liable  to 
break. 

There  are  then  two  conditions  which  permit  the  employment  of  the 
simultaneous  system  with  advantage  : 

First — When  the  object  to  be  obtained  is  not  an  imperfect  gr&ge,  but  a 
cordonnet  for  trimmings.,  of  a sufficiently  good  quality,  and  at  a price  rel- 
atively high  ; and 

Second — In  cases  where  the  expense  of  hand  labor  is  considerably 
reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  special 
product,  one  person  under  such  circumstances  being  able  to  produce  very 
much  more  than  he  otherwise  would  by  the  ordinary  process. 

PRODUCTION  AND  UTILITY  OF  SILK  WASTE. 

The  different  transformations  undergone  by  silk,  up  to  this  point,  and 
those  it  has  still  to  undergo  until  it  arrives  at  a state  of  “ stuff,”  occasions 
“ waste.” 

This  waste  presents  itself  in  different  states.  Those  resulting  from 
the  operations  which  precede  torsion  offer  parcels  of  raw  filaments 
(agrege),  not  twisted,  known  by  the  name  of  “ frisons”  or  waste  from 
reeling  cocoons. 

There  are  frisons  of  different  qualities,  according  to  the  period  of 
preparation  given  to  them,  or  according  as  they  proceed  from  cocoons, 
“ de  graines ,”  or  u perces”  In  this  case  the  waste  is  more  particularly 
designated  by  the  name  “ golettef  from  which  are  made  coarse  silks, 
called  “ fantaisie,”  “ chappe,”  etc. 

The  waste  proceeding  from  the  different  manipulations,  commencing 
with  the  winding  off  of  the  grlge  in  the  throwing,  and  the  operations  of 
weaving  is  generally  composed  of  twisted  ends,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  “ bourre.” 

These  two  sorts  of  .debris  have  been  long  utilized.  They  are  divided, 
cleansed,  ungummed,  and  then  equalized  by  cutting  to  prepare  them  for 
twisting,  as  we  have  already  said.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  waste, 
long  neglected,  and  wThich  has  commenced  to  be  utilized  only  since  the 
very  high  price  of  silk,  namely,  the  “ chiffons’’  or  rags  of  this  material. 
Establishments  of  this  kind  are  very  rare ; one  exists  in  England,  one 
in  France  and  a third  in  the  United  States.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  other. 

As  to  the  winding  of  waste,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  pointing  out  a 
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certain  process,  of  which  threads  of  this  kind  have  been  the  subject  as 
well  in  France  as  in  Switzerland. 

NEW  THREADS  OF  SILK  BOURRE. 

We  have  seen  in  the  show-cases  of  the  exhibition  of  these  two  coun- 
tries, threads  from  bourre  (a  sort  of  “ shoddy”),  which  rival  in  the  beauty 
of  their  appearance  the  most  lustrous  silks,  and  at  one  half  the  price. 

These  results  are  attained  by  attention  to  details  in  the  manufacture. 
All  these  operations  have  attained  remarkable  precision,  and  have  been 
executed  conformably  to  the  indications  of  science,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  preparations  under  special  conditions.  When  the  threads 
have  been  produced  with  the  greatest  care  from  waste,  well  purified,  well 
combed,  perfectly  prepared  and  spun,  the  workman  then  proceeds  to 
apply  a thin  layer  of  coating  of  warm  gelatine  or  isinglass  to  the  thread 
when  stretched  and  in  motion. 

The  drying  and  ulterior  “ chevellage”  completes  the  work,  and  imparts 
to  the  products  that  peculiar  brilliancy  so  much  esteemed,  and  that  elas- 
ticity so  indispensable  to  manufactures  of  this  kind. 

The  unusual  care  and  attention  brought  to  the  working  up  of  waste 
have  been  necessitated,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  this 
material.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  waste,  which  at  present  sells 
at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  francs,  was  worth  only  four  or  five  francs  the 
kilo. 

This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  efforts  to  utilize  waste  of 
every  description. 

Formerly,  certain  sweepings  of  threads  were  thrown  on  the  waste 
heap,  which  the  workmen  knew  not  how  to  unravel;  but  for  the  disin- 
tegration of  these,  the  most  ingenious  and  effective  machines  have  been 
devised. 

These  machines  take  the  rag  or  piece  of  silk  at  its  entrance,  restore  it 
at  its  exit  in  the  form  of  filaments,  carefully  classed  in  lengths  and  fine- 
ness, proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  machines  for  decomposing  the  chiffon 
or  rag. 

The  inventors  have  not  exhibited  these  machines,  from  fear  of  imita- 
tion by  countries  where  inventions  are  not  protected  b}^  patents.  Prussia 
and  Switzerland  are  in  this  condition,  and  they  are  precisely  the  coun- 
tries which  would  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  their  use. 

DYEING  AND  SURCHARGE  OF  THREADS. 

We  have  but  little  to  say  on  the  dyeing  of  silk,  so  brilliant  in  itself, 
and  advanced  to  such' an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection. 

No  kind  of  material  offers  more  splendor  in  this  respect. 

The  invention  of  those  colors  derived  from  coal  has  principally  con- 
tributed to  or  caused  this  revolution  in  the  art  of  dyeing.  The  new 
materials  have  permitted  dyers  to  obtain  colors  of  unprecedented  splen- 
dor, combining  shades  of  marvellous  variety  with  extreme  delicacy. 
Looking  through  the  Exhibition,  we  might  almost  say,  in  the  presence 
of  the  results  obtained  in  this  direction,  there  is  now  nothing  impossible. 
Still,  close  by  the  side  of  products  so  admirable  in  respect  to  dyeing,  we 
saw,  on  the  contrary,  much  still  left  to  be  accomplished.  We  refer  to  the 
attempts  made  for  some  time  to  gild  and  silver  threads  of  silk.  Some 
specimens  of  silk  of  this  kind  exhibited  denote  processes  still  i,n  a crude 
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state,  which  do  not  yet  supply  any  product  capable  of  being  used  advan- 
tageously. 

Another  branch  of  dyeing  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  a very  advanced 
state;  sometimes  too  advanced. 

Reference  is  here  made  to  the  means  used  to  surcharge  silks,  so  as  to 
make  them  gain,  if  one  wished  it,  as  much  as  one  hundred  per  cent,  upon 
their  nprmal  weight. 

This  process  has  an  honest  origin,  and  sometimes  its  applications  are 
honest;  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  used  for  purposes  of  gross  deception. 
For  example,  when  the  threads  and  tissues  are  sold  by  length  or  by  sur- 
face, these  surcharges  have  no  other  result  than  to  give  a certain  appear- 
ance to  the  article,  while  the  thickness  of  the  tissue  plays  no  other  part 
here  than  that  which  frequently  results  from  the  stiffness  of  stuffs  of 
this  sort,  without  any  detriment  to  the  buyer.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  threads  and  even  the  tissues  are  sold  by  weight,  it  makes  the 
purchaser  pay  the  price  of  silk  for  a considerable  quantity  of  foreign 
matter  which,  sometimes,  has  not  a fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  silk. 

Nevertheless  the  authors  of  these  operations,  whose  main  object  is  to 
give  increased  weight  to  silk,  are  tolerated  and  even  rewarded  at  the 
Exhibition,  under  the  pretext  that  they  thereby  aid  in  meeting  foreign 
competition. 

These  are  specious  pretexts  which  ought  to  be  made  known.  As  these 
efforts  for  facilitating  the  best  employment  of  waste  are  worthy  to  be 
pointed  out  and  recommended,  so,  on  the  contrary,  these  reprehensible 
practices  are  to  be  deplored  and  condemned. 

THE  WEAVING  OF  STUFFS  OF  ONE  COLOR,  VELVETY  OR  PILED  FABRICS. 

We  observed  at  the  Exhibition  some  plain  silks  made  in  France,  Switz- 
erland and  Northern  Germany,  leaving  nothing  in  this  department  to 
desire. 

This  result  proves  that  if  the  automatic  working  of  plain  silk  goods 
be  not  yet  general,  it  results  from  special  causes  in  the  organization  of 
the  fabrics,  rather  than  from  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  for 
the  perfect  specimens  hereinbefore  mentioned  were  exhibited  with  the 
special  notice  that  the  weaving  was  done  by  motive  power. 

We  examined  with  care  the  looms  by  which  this  result  has  been 
attained.  Looms  of  this  kind  were  exhibited  in  the  English,  French, 
and  Swiss  sections  of  the  Exposition.  The  two  latter  nations  have  more 
especially  applied  themselves  to  the  construction  of  looms  intended  for 
silk  weaving,  whilst  the  English  looms,  being  adapted  to  more  general 
use  in  the  weaving  of  almost  everj^  kind  of  fabrics,  are  not  so  well  fitted 
to  the  weaving  of  silk,  wThich  demands  particular  care  and  special 
adaptation. 

The  Swiss  and  French  also  make  the  canettes  for  the  tram,  the  ourdis- 
soirs , destined  to  dispose  the  chaine,  and  the  arrangements  for  raising  and 
advancing  it  on  the  loom 

They  thus  have  an  appearance  peculiarly  their  own.  Competent  men 
quickly  observe  that  certain  alterations,  which  influence  only  the  pro- 
portions and  relations  between  the  different  means  generally  used  in  all 
looms  of  this  kind,  and,  in  this  case,  important  modifications. 

These  changes  are  especially  employed  in  utilizing  the  peculiar  elas- 
ticity of  silk,  so  as  to  obtain  from  it  the  regularity  which  the  interlacing 
of  threads  in  silk  goods  demands,  and  also  to  be  better  able  to  secure 
cleanness,  purity  and  brilliancy. 
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By  the  side  of  the  machines  and  apparatus  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken  was  exhibited  a French  machine,  to  polish  automatically  these 
same  stuffs.  This  machine,  alike  ingenious  and  efficacious,  possesses  all 
the  advantages  of  hand  polishing,  acting  with  only  a little  polish  and 
in  parts. 

All  these  machines  have  great  value  and  interest  for  American  indus- 
try; and  it  is  ftie  same  with  the  automatic  looms  for  the  manufacture  of 
velvet  stuffs,  such  as  plush  for  hats,  etc. 

These  automatic  looms  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes.  The  one  class 
works  two  pieces  at  one  time — the  other  only  one.  Both  have  their 
special  object  and  employment. 

The  loom  which  makes  two  pieces  at  the  same  time  is  furnished  with 
three  chains  superposed,  the  one  above  the  other,  at  suitable  distances. 
The  middle  chain  is  intended  to  supply  the  thread  which,  by  the  coupe 
or  cutting,  forms  the  velvet  surface.  This  middle  chain,  or  chaine  depoil , 
has  a much  greater  length  than  that  of  the  other  two.  It  is  propor- 
tional to  the  length  of  the  piece  multiplied  by  the  height  of  the  duvet , 
and  by  the  number  of  boucles  or  loops  necessary  to  each  of  them. 

The  interlacings  in  the  weaving  of  these  three  chaines  are  such  that 
they  form  two  toiles  or  fabrics,  between  which  is  interlaced  a certain 
height  of  the  thread  of  the  chaine.  This  height  is  exactl}^  and  automat- 
ically separated  in  two  by  the  middle  one  in  order  to  supply  the  velvet 
surface  to  each  piece,  which,  thus  separated,  is  then  rolled  upon  a roller 
as  fast  as  the  section  is  worked.  • 

Various  articles  in  silk,  and  especially  the  most  beautiful  plushes  for 
hats,  are  executed  in  this  manner. 

This  system  is  more  particularly  suited  to  plain  articles  wherein  the 
duvet , without  the  intervention  of  the  baguettes  or  small  rings  employed 
in  hand-weaving,  necessitates  a certain  height,  and  can  be  employed  to 
manufacture  fagonnees  or  figured  stuffs  and  very  smooth  velvets. 

The  automatic  work  in  smooth  and  fine  velvets  has  yet  only  reached 
the  extent  of  weaving  one  piece  at  a time.  The  operation  is  effected  by 
the  insertion  of  irons  to  determine  the  boucles  or  loops  which  remain 
closed  in  the  work  of  velvet  /rise.  The  iron  is  withdrawn  when  a cer- 
tain number  of  boucles  or  loops  are  fixed  by  interlacements. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  is  to  make  velvet  coupe , it  is  effected  by 
cutting  at  the  top  of  each  of  these  loops  or  boucles. 

Thus,  to  the  ordinary  functions  of  weaving  machines,  it  is  necessary 
in  the  weaving  of  velvots  to  add  combinations,  which  place  and  with- 
draw baguettes  to  form  the  frisure  in  which  these  baguettes  are  placed,  and 
act  as  a knife  or  plane  to  cut  these  same  loops  in  order  to  produce  cut 
velvet. 

These  problems  have  been  solved  in  the  most  successful  manner  by  the 
looms  at  the  Exposition.  It  need  hardly  be  suggested  that  a personal 
examination  of  the  machines  above  mentioned  would  give  a far  clearer 
idea  of  their  structure  and  mode  of  operation  than  could  the  most  elab- 
orate description.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  machines  hereinafter 
noticed. 

If  from  plain  articles  we  pass  to  striped  and  plaid  silks,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which  Scotch  industry  has  long  excelled,  we  shall  encounter  some 
difficulty  and  embarrassment  in  choosing  from  among  the  numerous 
automatic  looms  now  multiplied  to  a marvellous  extent,  permitting  the 
frame  to  change  spontaneously  a greater  or  less  number  of  trams  ,f  dif- 
ferent colors.  The  numerous  looms  of  this  kind  exhibited  demonstrate 
the  activity  and  necessity  of  research  in  this  direction,  and  also  the 
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energy  with  which,  science  and  skill  are  employed  on  all  those  problems 
whose  solution  can  lead  to  utility  and  economy. 

It  is  not  only  in  articles  of  an  ordinary  character  that  this  tendency 
is  observable.  It  is  no  less  remarkable  in  silks  of  the  richest  devices, 
and  especially  in  the  most  beautiful  articles  of  Lyons,  adapted  as  well 
for  dresses  as  for  furniture.  ^ 

THE  WEAVING  OF  GRAND  FACONN^S. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  despite  the  increasing  dearness  of  silk  thread 
these  silks,  so  very  rich  in  all  the  perfection  of  their  manufacture,  are 
not  sensibly  increased  in  price. 

Never,  perhaps,  have  the  stuffs  of  Lyons  displayed  more  taste  than 
now.  Never  have  they  or  those  of  Tours  exhibited  greater  beauty  and 
perfection. 

Among  the  silks  for  toilets  we  remark,  especially  in  the  fagonnes  or 
figured  goods,  a fineness  and  neatness  that  seemed  almost  impossible  till 
now,  which  denote  a superiority  to  which  French  industry  alone  has  yet 
arrived. 

There  are  also  combination  armures  and  moires  as  the  basis  of  tissues, 
demonstrating  that  there  no  longer  exist  difficulties  in  this  direction. 

It  was  sufficient  to  traverse  the  gallery  of  the  French  machines  to  be 
fully  impressed  with  these  ?iews.  Ingenuity  has  been  tasked  in  a thou- 
sand different  ways  to  simplify  the  elements  of  the  Jacquard  loom  and 
render  it  capable  of  producing  still  more  extensive  results. 

It  secures  economy  in  the  use  of  the  cards,  necessitated  by  this  manu- 
facture, by  diminishing  the  surface  of  holes,  or  trous , and  of  the  folds 
which  separate  them,  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  them  contain  more 
in  a given  surface. 

Besides  the  cards  entirely  dispensed  with  and  replaced  by  a simple 
sheet  of  paper,  further  on  there  is  an  ingenious  combination  which  per- 
mits the  same  card  to  sei^ve  twice  successively  and  to  produce  two  dif- 
ferent effects,  and  enables  it  also  to  economize  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of 
cards. 

There  are  savings  of  another  kind  in  the  automatic  execution  of 
stitching,  due  to  the  introduction  of  an  additional  organ  into  the  frame 
to  make  fagonnes  le  battant  brocheur. 

Blonde,  an  article  in  silk  imitating  lace,  is  also  exhibited  by  both  En- 
gland and  France.  This  article,  made  automatically,  and  which  for 
years  has  displayed  the  most  elegant  designs,  now  presents  devices  the 
most  capricious  and  seducing.  These  results  are  attained  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  net  lace  frame  with  the  principle  of  the  Jacquard  frame, 
skillfully  modified  in  its  applications. 

Until  now,  manufacturers  were  content  to  vary  the  designs  and  multi- 
ply the  figures,  and  hence  a single  loom  of  this  kind  produced  with  con- 
siderable economy  hundreds  of  bandes  at  once.  But  that  was  not  suffi- 
cient. The  industry  of  Calais  (the  centre  of  the  tulle  and  blonde  trade  of 
France)  had  just  created  an  article  essentially  different  from  ordinary 
lace  and  blonde.  It  was  obtained  by  the  interlacement  of  threads  acting 
exclusively  in  the  direction  of  the  chaine  in  the  tissues  d maille , to  which 
we  have  alluded. 

A transversal  thread  of*  the  tram  made  a part  of  the  tissue,  the  physi- 
ognomy of  which  and  the  mode  of  interlacing  being  thus  essentially 
modified.  The  modifications,  proceeding  from  an  additional  cross-thread, 
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could  be  carried  upon  the  riseaux  from  the  bottom,  and  those  of  the 
fagonnee  at  the  same  time. 

A new  and  vast  field  thus  opens  to  the  specialty  of  reticular  tissues, 
already  so  rich  in  fancy  articles.  Perhaps  also  this  kind  of  stuff  will 
pass  from  silk  to  cotton,  and  to  other  substances,  and  ultimately  give 
results  analogous  to  those  of  a species  of  gauze,  which  is  produced,  if 
not  with  great  difficulty,  at  least  with  great  slowness  and  at  considera- 
ble cost. 

The  new  article  may  probably  serve  as  tissues  for  sifting  flour  and  all 
kinds  of  plaster  substances. 

The  mechanical  means  by  which  these  results  are  attained,  and  many 
others  into  the  details  of  which  we  cannot  now  enter,  combining  with 
the  use  in  a greater  and  constantly  increasing  extent  of  cheap  silks, 
demonstrate  a gratifying  progress  in  this  direction. 

SILK*  RIBBONS. 

We  have  only  spoken  briefly  of  ribbons  from  a technical  point  of 
view,  because  this  industry  was  represented  at  the  Exposition  by  but 
one  loom,  that  for  velvet  sent  by  M.  Joyot  June.  * 

As  to  the  products,  they  were  exhibited  for  the  most  part  collectively 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Saint  Etienne,  Basle,  Prussia,  Alsace  and  other 
sections. 

Saint  Etienne  contains  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  and  with  its 
suburbs  gives  employment  to  twenty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty-two  persons,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  women  and  girls.  It 
has  fifteen  thousand  looms.  According  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  value  of  its  productions  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six 
was  sixty  million  francs  (twelve  million  dollars),,  five  sixths  of  which 
was  disposed  of  to  the  United  States,  England,  and  to  the  City  of  Paris. 

The  Canton  of  Basle,  with  a population  of  sixty-five  thousand  inhab- 
itants, has  about  six  thousand  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  in 
the  City  of  Basle  alone.  The  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  are  of  the 
first  order,  employ  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  hands  each, 
while  some  few  employ  a much  larger  number.  The  United  States  take 
the  largest  quantity  of  these  goods.  Then  comes  England,  whose  trade 
in  continental  silks  has  greatly  augmented  since  the  last  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  France.  It  was  at  G-uebwiller,  in  Alsace,  that  steam  was 
first  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ribbons.  One  may  see  there  a 
model  ribbon  factory,  which  employs  six  hundred  persons,  and  contains 
two  hundred  looms,  driven  by  a steam  engine  of  thirty  horse  power. 

DEPENDENCE  OF  EUROPEAN  SILK  MANUFACTURERS  UPON  THE  EAST,  AND 
ITS  RECIPROCAL  ADVANTAGES.* 

In  view  of  the  vast  capital  invested  in  silk  industry,  and  especially  in 
silk  manufactures,  by  leading  European  nations,  and  the  great  number 
of  their  people  employed  in  its  prosecution,  we  may,  in  the  presence  of 
the  crisis  which  has  overtaken  their  silk  husbandmen  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  malady,  pertinently  ask  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
industry  and  the  condition  of  its  employes  had  not  the  extreme  East 
been  able  to  supply  them  with  raw  material  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
meet  the  exigency  ? And  what  advantages  have  not  the  nations  of  Asia 
derived  from  being  thus  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the  more  ele- 
vated and  advanced  nations  of  Western  Europe  ? Notwithstanding  the 
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relatively  low  price  at  which  they  can  supply  their  silks,  they  could  not, 
a quarter  of  a century  since,  have  anticipated  so  high  a price  as  they 
are  now  receiving.  Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage  resulting  to  these 
Oriental  nations  from  this  species  of  traffic  with  the  silk  manufacturers 
of  Europe.  It  will  teach  them  how  to  bring  their  products  to  greater 
perfection  at  home,  and  will  stimulate  them  to  prepare  them  with  such 
care,  and  bestow  upon  them  such  an  amount  of  skilled  labor,  as  to  draw 
from  them  all  the  value  and  profit  that  comports  with*the  excellence  of 
their  nature. 

RESUME  AND  CONCLUSION. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  as  already  analyzed,  and  as  it  exists  in  coun- 
tries the  most  advanced  in  the  art,  embraces  seven  special  branches  of 
industry,  viz  : 

First — The  rearing  of  the  silkworms. 

Second — The  filature  or  reeling  of  the  silk  from  the  cocoons. 

Third — The  throwing  or  spinning  of  the  silk  thread. 

Fourth — The  dyeing  of  the  silk. 

Fifth — The  preparation  of  the  silk  threads  for  the  looms. 

Sixth — The  weaving  of  silk  goods. 

Seventh — The  spinning  of  waste  silk. 

These  specialties,  although  consequent  and  dependent  each  upon  the 
other,  like  links  in  a chain,  can  nevertheless  be  practiced  separately,  as 
is  the  case  now  in  some  countries. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  some  of  these  employments  present  more 
difficulties  than  others  to  countries  which,  like  the  United  States,  have 
not  yet  had  sufficient  experience  therein.  America  can,  however,  hope 
henceforth  to  excel  in  these  industries  whenever  she  resolutely  wills  it 
and  devotes  to  them  that  energy  and  skill  which  have  placed  her  in  the 
first  rank  among  nations  for  certain  of  her  inventions  and  manufactures. 
Let  her  not  be  disheartened  at  her  efforts  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
already  most  praiseworthy,  and  especially  so  in  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York  and  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  California;  but  let 
her  press  on  and  bring  to  this  new  enterprise  that  genius  of  investiga- 
tion and  energy  in  execution  which  have  attracted  to  her  so  much  atten- 
tion, and  attained  for  her  such  honorable  distinction  in  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Concerning  the  seven  industrial  branches  employed  in  the  transforma- 
tions of  silk,  four  can  from  this  period  develop  themselves  without  any 
difficulty  and  soon  take  in  America  the  high  position  already  attained 
by  cotton  industry,  namely: 

First — The  throwing  of  the  silk,  consisting  in  the  employment  of  appa- 
ratus more  simple  and  also  less  difficult  to  direct  than  the  greater  part 
of  the  machines  in  the  factories  of  the  United  States.  As  to  the  raw 
material,  it  is  as  easy  for  the  United  States  as  for  England  to  immedi- 
ately supply  herself  with  raw  silk  in  China,  Japan  and  even  in  the  Levant 
and  India.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  at  no  distant  day 'New 
York  will  become  as  important  a depot  of  Asiatic  silks  as  London  now 
is.  This  may  be  accomplished  via  San  Francisco  through  the  medium  of 
the  Pacific  Railway.  The  raw  material  having  thus  reached  New  York, 
will  be  distributed  not  only  among  our  own  manufacturers,  but  portions 
doubtless  will  be  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Let  the  New  World 
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take  England  as  an  example  in  silk  industry.  In  less  than  half  a cen- 
tum the  silk  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  (which  does  not  produce  a 
single  pound  of  silk  on  her  own  soil)  has  arrived  at  such  a degree  of  de- 
velopment as  to  give  employment  to  a large  amount  of  capital  and  to 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  looms,  and  direct  occupation  to 
some  two  hundred  thousand  persons,  not  including  those  engaged  in  the 
ribbon  and  silk  hosiery  manufacture. 

Second — The  dyeing  of  silk,  already  an  established  branch  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  needs  only  the  encouragement  to  be  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  co-operative  branches  to  compete  successfully  with 
European  skill. 

The  preparatory  process  of  ungumming,  cleansing  and  scouring  are 
very  simple  operations  and  can  be  entered  upon  without  delay. 

Third — As  to  the  regeneration  and  spinning  of  silky  waste  of  all  kinds, 
the  United  States  find  themselves  in  as  good  a position  as  most  other 
countries  to  undertake  a work  of  this  sort,  inasmuch  as  they  possess 
equal  facilities  for  procuring  the  waste  and  raw  silk. 

Who  can  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  wTill  soon  become  an  important 
branch  of  American  industry  ? 

In  the  manufacture  of  passementerie  or  trimmings,  made  to  a great  ex- 
tent of  this  silk  waste , there  are  employed  in  Paris  alone  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  persons,  producing  annually  products  .to  the  value  of  about 
eight  million  dollars. 

This  branch  of  industry  throughout  France  occupies  more  than  thirty 
thousand  hands,  and  the  entire  annual  production  exceeds  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  is  one  of  the  occupations  which,  like  the  manufacture 
of  ribbons  and  laces,  employs  the  largest  number  of  women  and  children, 
who  earn  from  twenty  to  sixty  cents  per  day. 

The  wages  depend  both  upon  the  skiil  of  the  laborer  and  the  nature  of 
the  work.  Men  earn  from  sixty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
day. 

St.  Etienne  is  noted  for  its  fashionable  dress  trimmings;  St.  Chamond 
for  its  excellent  cords,  braids  and  stay-laces,  employing  about  two  thou- 
sand frames,  or  metiers  d la  poupee,  in  weaving  stay-laces  alone. 

Most  of  these  articles  are  extensively  copied  by  foreign  manufacturers 
from  samples  obtained  in  Paris.  A system  has  been  inaugurated  there 
for  promptly  supplying  samples  of  all  novelties  in  silk  fabrics,  by  the 
payment  of  a yearly  subscription. 

Fourth — With  regard  to  the  automatic  weaving  of  plain  stuffs,  the 
United  States  already  compete  successfully  with  the  more  experienced 
nations  of  Europe.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  looms  exhibited 
by  American  constructors  have  been  highly  appreciated  for  their  inge- 
nious contrivances  and  remarkable  improvements.* 

There  remain,  then,  three  specialties  to  excel,  in  which  time  will  be 
necessary  to  obtain  the  experience  requisite  for  complete  success  This 
our  countrymen  will  indubitably  acquire  in  due  season,  if  they  will  only 
bring  to  the  task  their  usual  sagacity  and  proverbial  perseverance. 

These  specialties  are : 

First — The  rearing  of  silkworms. 

Second — The  reeling  of  the  cocoons  into  raw  silk. 


* The  looms  exhibited  by  Mr.  M.  Opper  of  New  York,  Mr.  George  Crompton  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  knitting  machine  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Lamb  of  Rochester,  attracted  special 
attention,  and  a silver  medal  was  awarded  for  each. 
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Third — The  weaving  of  figured  goods  more  or  less  rich. 

We  will  speak  of  them  in  their  order: 

First — As  to  rearing  of  the  silkworm.  The  most  important  element 
in  this  matter  seems  to  be  solved,  namely:  the  culture  of  the  mulberry. 
The  various  previous  trials  in  the  United  States,  already  mentioned, 
have  proved  that  large  sections  of  the  country  are  admirably  suited  to 
the  growth  of  this  tree,  so  indispensable  to  the  rearing  of  the  worm. 
And  from  what  has  already  been  shown,  it  may  be  inferred  that  if  the 
breeding  of  silkworms  has  not  been  hitherto  entirely  successful,  it  is 
probably  because  that,  at  the  periods  of  these  earl}7  attempts,  the  agri- 
cultural population  was  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  details  and  there- 
fore failed  in  some  essential-  particulars,  or  lacked  somewhat  of  that 
patience  which  the  French  and  Italian  cultivators  .bring  to  this  particu- 
lar pursuit. 

But  with  an  increase  of  experience,  daily  augmented  by.  recruits  to 
our  population  from  the  skilled  labor  of  Europe  and  China,  with  indi- 
vidualities and  talents  the  most  diverse  and  elastic,  with  abundance  of 
capital  seeking  investment;  and,  above  all,  with  our  fertile  and  remu- 
nerative soils  and  the  superior  climatic  conditions  of  large  sections  of 
our  country,  it  is  not  possible  that  new  trials,  judiciously  conducted, 
should  fail  of  success.* 

Second — The  reeling  or  filature  of  the  cocoons  into  raw  silk,  which 
comes  next  in  order,  constitutes,  perhaps,  one  of  the  processes  the  most 
difficult  to  teach,  and  especially  in  localities  wanting  in  experience  in- 
this  particular  branch  of  silk  industry. 

The  superiority  of  French  and  Italian  silks  over  Asiatic  silks  is  gen- 
erally owing  to  the  perfection  of  reeling.  The  success  of  this  process 
depends,  in  a large  measure,  upon  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  the 
attendant,  especially  so  far  as  the  perfection  of  the  product  is  concerned. 

The  rapid  anal}’sis  above  made  of  this  kind  of  labor  may  assist  us  to 
understand  the  difficulty  that  besets  this  branch  of  the  work;  but  we 
shall  render  it  still  more  palpable  by  saying  that  the  most  experienced 
workwomen  can  hardly  produce  more  than  three  hundred  grammes  (or 
twelve  ounces)  in  good  silk  of  the  ordinary  qualities  obtained  from  five 
or  six  cocoons  per  thread,  of  which  the  quality  or  fineness  is  from  ten 
to  twelve  denier , being  twenty-four  thousand  yards  per  ounce. 

Nevertheless,  the  country  which  produces  the  most  skillful  and  care- 
ful spinners  of  wool  and  cotton  manufactures  will  not  despair  of  arriving 
eventually  at  the  successful  production  of  the  many  kinds  of  silk  goods 
so  clearly  within  its  province. 


* As  a proof  how  the  introduction  of  this  industrj  into  a locality  will  enhance  the  prosperity 
of  a whole  people,  an  interesting  fact  may  he  cited  from  a recent  French  publication. 

An  officer  in  the  French  army  having  seen,  during  an  Italian  campaign,  to  what  degree  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  its  attendant  silk  husbandry  were  enriching  the  population, 
resolved  to  introduce  it  into  the  little  vale  in  the  Commune  of  Valleraugue,  where  he  owned  an 
estate.  Soon  after  tlje  introduction,  there  were  obtained^  there  only  some  two  thousand  kilo- 
grammes of  very  poor  unsaleable  cocoons.  But  after  a few  years,  two  hundred  thousand  kilo- 
grammes, of  an  excellent  quality,  were  produced  annually,  valued  at  one  million  of  francs  (say 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars),  which  sum  was  mostly  diffused  among  the  rural  laboring  popula- 
tion of  a village  of  four  thousand  inhabitants.  The  work  was  carried  on  in  t.fce  following  manner  : 
The  well-to-do  proprietors  gave  out  the  silkworm  eggs  to  the  laborers,  upon  the  condition  that  a 
quintal  (one  hundred  pounds)  of  cocoons  be  returned  for  every  ounce  of  eggs;  also,  giving  them 
a sufficient  quantity  of  mulberry  leaves  to  feed  the  worms  hatched  from  the  eggs  and  a certain 
quantity  more.  The  cocoons  produced  from  the  surplus  constituted  the  profit  of  the  silkworm 
cultivators. 
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Third — Though  we  feel  assured  that  the  industry  of  the  United  States 
will  soon  largely  develope  itself  in  the  weaving  of  plain,  striped  and 
plaid  silks,  of  velvets,  of  plain  ribbons  and  other  silk  fabrics,  simple  in 
their  character,  yet  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  long  and  patient 
study  is  necessary  to  produce  articles  of  sufficient  novelty  and  artistic 
skill  to  compete  with  European  industry,  and  more  particularly  with 
that  of  Lyons,  which  shines  with  a brilliancy  peculiarly  its  own. 

The  great  experience,  cultivated  taste  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  . French  have  made  this  specialty  with  them  a veritable  art. 

The  employment  of  Jacquard  looms  forms  the  basis  of  success  in  tex- 
tile fabrics.  But  although  this  loom  i3  universally  in  use,  the  effects  it 
can  produce  have  been  nowhere  pushed  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
France,  and  particularly  in  Lyons. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Calais  in  its  application  of  the  Jacquard  to 
blondes,  or  figured  silk  laces. 

The  Exhibition  proves,  by  products  of  this  kind,  that  henceforth  to 
automatic  labor  almost  nothing  is  impossible. 

The  magnificent  specimens  of  lace  there  displayed,  which  imitate  and 
well  nigh  rival  the  most  exquisite  and  elaborate  efforts  obtained  by  the 
slow  and  tedious  process  of  hand  labor,  are  now  the  results  of  the 
motive  power  of  steam,  while  the  functions  of  the  workmen  are  limited 
to  a superintendence  which  becomes  almost  a sinecure  on  account  of  the 
admirable  precision  and  perfect  execution  of  these  machines. 

It  is  thus  that  fabrics,  alike  beautiful  and  useful,  once  ranked  among 
articles  of  luxury,  and  accessible  only  to  the  wealthy,  are  each  day  ren- 
dered more  available  to  the  masses,  contributing  both  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  producer  and  the  gratification  of  the  consumer.  So  far  from 
despairing  of  ultimate  success  in  rivalling  the  most  elaborate  and  bril- 
liant productions  of  Europe  in  this  department  of  industry,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  take  courage  from  the  fact  that  already  a 
most  successful  beginning  has  been  made  in  silk  weaving. 

Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  Hartford,  Manchester  and  Mansfield,  Con- 
necticut, are  already  noted  for  their  extensive  silk  manufactures. 

For  many  years  past  all  the  sewing  silk  and  twist  used  in  the  United 
States  have  been  of  home  manufacture.*  The  same  is,  in  a measure, 
true  of  pongee  handkerchiefs.  Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
weaving  of  ribbons,  braids,  trimmings,  fringes  and  various  kinds  of  dress 
goods. 

More  especially  may  Americans  be  encouraged  to  prosecute  this  indus- 
try in  view  of  the  exemption  of  our  Continent  from  the  malady  among 
silkworms  now  prevailing  in  Europe. 

The  devastation  caused  by  the  epidemic  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  steady  advance  of  the  malady  threatens  to  embrace  within  its 
widening  circles  the  silk-growing  countries  of  the  East,  and  thus  cut  off 
one  of  the  main  sources  whence  European  manufacturers  draw  their 
supplies  of  raw  material. 

The  calamity  has  thrown  a pall  over  silk  industrj7"  in  all  its  branches. 
In  the  course  of  a speech  on  . agriculture,  delivered  last  year  in  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  M.  Thiers  said  that  the  annual  loss  to  silk  culture  in 
France,  from  this  cause  alone,  for  several  years,  has  been  upwards  of 
one  hundred  million  francs  (twenty  million  dollars). 


* The  Williams  Silk  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York,  exhibited  excellent  “ silk  twist,” 
for  sewing  machines,  for  which  honorable  mention  was  made,  equivalent  to  a diploma. 
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Andrew  Murray,  Esq.,  in  an  elaborate  report  on  “Products  of  Useful 
Insects,”  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  printed  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  of  the  sixth  of  July  last,  in  speaking  of  the  supply  of  graines 
(eggs)  in  the  future,  says: 

“While  things  jog  on  as  before  from  year  to  year,  the  cultivator  will 
be  slow  to  believe  it  possible  that  a time  may  come  when  no  fresh  graines 
(or  eggs)  are  to  be  had.  But  the  supply  hangs  on  a thread;  when 
every  silk  country  in  the  world  shall  have  become  infected,  then  the 
supply  must  cease.  And  we  are  not  far  from  that  stage.  Japan  and 
Australia  are  the  only  countries  now  free.  When  they  go  the  silk 
trade  will  collapse  and  silk  be  blotted  from  the  list  of  textile  fabrics. 
That,  indeed,  would  be  a calamity  which  would  come  home  to  ourselves. 
Our  silk  spinners  and  silk  weavers,  our  ribbon  makers,  our  silk  mercers, 
and  the  thousands  who  depend  on  these  trades  for  subsistence,  would 
have  their  occupation  gone,  and  ruin  and  starvation  would  await  a 
large  portion  of  our  population.  Surely,  to  avert  such  a result,  not 
only  in  this  country  (Great  Britain),  but  also  over  a large  part  of  the 
Continent,  deserves  that  every  suggestion  which  promises  escape  should 
be  carefully  considered;  and  surely,  if  by  any  measure,  however  strin- 
gent, one  country  could  be  cleansed  from  the  infection  before  its  spread 
ends  in  a complete  extinction  of  the  race,  and  so  the  threatened  ruin 
averted,  it  ought  to  be  adopted.” 

Unlike  almost  all  epidemics,  this  does  not  disappear  from  a locality 
after  one  or  two  visitations,  but  once  established,  it  remains,  while  its 
virulence  increases  rather  than  diminishes.  This  extraordinary  trait  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  silkworm,  by  the  law  of  its  existence,  is 
an  annual,  and  therefore  has  no  acclimated  subjects,  but  presents  to  the 
epidemic  a yearly  supply  of  fresh  victims.  And  in  view  of  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  noted  that  M.  De 
Quatrefages,  an  eminent  French  writer,  who  has  carefully  studied  this 
subject,  expresses  the  opinion  that,  contrary  to  the  general  course  of 
epidemics,  this  travels  eastward  rather  than  westward. 

This  mysterious  malady,  which  seems  destined  to  destroy  silk  hus- 
bandry in  the  whole  Eastern  Hemisphere,  has  not  appeared  in  the 
Western.  In  view  of  its  easterly  course,  and  with  the  Pacific  Ocean 
between  it  and  the  American  Continent,  and  with  our  superior  climatic 
conditions,  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  with  precaution  and  care  it  will 
never  reach  our  shores. 

The  soils,  and  especially  the  climate  of  those  States  of  the  Union 
where  the  cotton  plant  and  the  sugar  cane  have  been  wont  to  flourish, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  the  mulberry  and  the  raising  of 
silkworms. 

From  obvious  causes  some  of  the  long-existing  industries  of  portions 
of  these  States  will  hereafter  be  necessarily  modified  to  a noticeable 
extent.  The  culture  of  cotton  and  the  production  of  sugar  will  not  so 
exclusively  engross  the  attention  of  their  population  as  formerly.  A 
portion  of  their  capital  and  labor  will  doubtless  seek  new  fields  for  the 
exercise  of  their  energies. 

Are  not  these  facts  an  exhortation,  an  admonition  even,  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  to  promptly  avail  themselves  of  their  providential 
advantages,  and  by  devoting  a liberal  share  of  their  resources  to  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  silk,  save  this  important  and  beautiful 
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industry  from  ruin,  while  at  the  same  time  they  advance  the  prosperity 
of  their  own  country  and  confer  incalculable  blessings  upon  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  here 
publicly  his  thanks  to  Messieurs  Arles,  Dofour  and  Duseigneur,  of  Lyons, 
and  M.  Alcan,  of  Paris,  as  well  as  to  the  many  prominent  manufacturers 
and  merchants  in  the  different  centres  of  industry  in  Europe  whom 
he  has  visited,  for  their  kindness  in  assisting  to  make  the  numerous 
researches  which  became  necessary  in  the  examination  of  this  import- 
ant and  diversified, subject1. 

The  works  of  M.  Louis  Eeybaud,  M.  Pasteur,  M.  De  Quatrefages,  the 
archives  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  various  cities  of  France, 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  especially  that  of  Lyons,  have  been  val- 
uable sources  of  information. 

The  report  now  submitted  has  swelled  far  beyond  the  limits  antici- 
pated at  its  commencement;  but  silk  industry,  in  all  its  branches,  now 
grown  to  such  importance  throughout  Europe,  the  conspicuous  place  it 
occupied  in  the  Exposition,  its  comparative  novelty  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  prospect  that  ere  long  it  will  be  firmly  established  and 
diligently  prosecuted  in  many  sections  of  our  country,  seemed  to  call 
for  a careful  and  thorough  investigation,  and  a full  and  detailed  state- 
ment of  facts  and  conclusions. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


ELLIOT  C.  CO WI>m. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  C.  F:  REED. 


DELIVERED  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  FAIR  OF  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1867.  * 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety : Another  year  has  rolled  around.  Another  bountiful  harvest  has 

been  gathered.  Another  holiday  for  all  the  industrial  occupations  of  the 
State  is  at  hand.  One  year  ago  in  this  noble  hall,  consecrated  to  the 
interests  of  the  workingmen  and  workingwomen  of  the  country,  I had 
the  honor  of  congratulating  you  upon  the  cheering  and  happy  auspices 
of  a meeting  similar  to  this.  It  gives  me  pleasure  now  to  renew  those 
congratulations  under  circumstances  far  more  favorable,  and  auspices  far 
more  promising,  than  then.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  encouraging 
prosperity  to  every  industry  in  the  State.  Providence  has  smiled  upon 
our  country,  and  the  horn  of  plenty  has  been  filled  to  overflowing 
throughout  the  land.  Under  circumstances  like  these,  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  we  should  meet  here  as  the  representatives  of  all  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  the  State  to  return  to  that  Providence  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  many  blessings  we  have  received  at  His  hands.  It  is  right  and 
proper  that  we  should  bring  together  the  evidences  of  our  prosperity — 
the  fruits  of  our  own  individual  successes — each  in  his  or  her  particular 
department  of  industry,  and  offer  them  up  as  free  sacrifices  upon  the 
altar  of  progress  and  improvement.  These  periodical  industrial  jubilees, 
these  County,  District  and  State  Fairs,  are  among  the  most  useful  insti- 
tutions of  the  age.  L challenge  the  best  and  most  successful  educators 
the  world  can  produce  to  point  me  to  a school,  college  or  university, 
established  and  conducted  in  the  ancient  or  modern  times,  either  upon 
the  old  or  new  continent,  so  well  calculated  to  advance  the  great  masses 
of  mankind  in  a real,  useful  and  practical  education,  or  to  urge  on  an 
enlightened  and  beneficial  civilization  of  the  nations,  as  these  annual  exhi- 
bitions of  the  products  of  the  genius  and  industry  of  the  country.  The 
individual  searcher  for  knowledge  may  spend  a lifetime  and  fortune  in 
visiting  every  city,  town  and  hamlet;  every  grain,  cotton,  hop,  tobacco 
or  other  cultivated  field  ; every  peach,  apple,  orange,  lemon,  mulberry  or 
other  orchard  ; every  flock  of  sheep,  herd  of  cattle  or  stable  of  horses  in 
the  State ; in  short,  he  may  go  over  every  acre  of  ground  in  our  valleys 
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and  descend  into  every  mine  in  our  mountains,  visit  every  machine  shop 
or  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  he  will  not 
see  or  learn  more  in  years  of  time  thus  spent  than  he  can  see  and  learn 
in  one  short  week  at  one  of  our  annual  State  Fairs,  when  they  shall  be 
conducted  as  they  may  be,  and  patronized  and  supported  by  all  the 
industrial,  classes  as  they  should  be.  What  is  true  as  to  the  opportuni- 
ties of  any  one  individual  for  gaining  information  at  these  exhibitions  is 
equally  true  of  each  one  of  the  vast  multitude  whom  I now  see  before 
me,  and  of  every  one  of  the  greater  multitudes  who  will  each  day  Visit 
the  Cattle  Grounds,  and  each  day  the  Pavilion  during  the  present  week. 

Viewing  these  Fairs  in  this  their  true  light,  and  considering  these 
their  true  objects,  I ask  where  there  is  a man  or  woman  who  has  a spark 
of  true  patriotism  or  a feeling  of  real  philanthropy  in  his  or  her  heart, 
who  can  be  lukewarm  in  their  support,  or  who  wili  not  make  some  effort 
to  enjoy  their  pleasures  and  advantages/ 

The  exhibition  which  we  see  before  us  to-night  is  a reflex  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  civilization  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
the  world.  It  is  a concentrated  panorama  of  the  industries  and  indus- 
trial^occupations  and  productions  of  the  Pacific  coast.  I invite  each 
one  of  this  vast  multitude  of  people  within  this  hall  to  take  a cursory 
view  of  some  of  the  articles  here  spread  out  before  us  for  our  examination 
and  instruction.  Go,  if  you  please,  into  the  lower  hall,  and  you  will  see 
there  samples  of  our  great  staples  and  vegetables — our  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley, corn,  rye,  beans,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  beets, 
turnips,  etc. — all  of  whjph  only  a few  years  since  we  imported  for  our 
own  consumption.  Now  there  are  none  of  these  we  do  not  produce 
greatly  in  excess  of  our  home  demand,  and  which  we  are  not  exporting 
to  a greater  or  less  extent.  Another  consideration  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection — the  quality  of  all  the  productions  raised  in  this  State  is 
not  excelled  by  that  of  the  same  articles  raised  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  For  example,  our  wheat  commands  a higher  price  in  the 
markets  of  England  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  our  vegetables 
are  conceded  by  all  travellers  to  excel  the  world  for  their  size  and  gen-  * 
eral  good  qualities. 

Step  into  the  wine  room  and  you  will  see  a display  of  all  the  varieties 
of  wine  known  to  commerce  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  oldest  and 
best  wine  countries  in  the  world.  The  success  of  this  industry  in  our 
State  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  we  will  at  no  distant  day  be 
the  greatest  wine  producing  country  on  the  globe.  Here  we  see,  also, 
an  exhibition  of  pickled,  canned  and  preserved  fruits,  such  as  may  chal- 
lenge the  best  fruit  countries  to  equal — we  know  they  cannot  excel  them. 
This  is  another  branch  of  industry  of  great  importance  to  the  State.  A 
few  years  since  and  millions  were  required  to  pay  the  bills  for  our  annual 
importations  of  these  articles.  Now  our  own  people  pocket  these  mil- 
lions and  devote  them  to  the  improvement  of  their  farms  and  home- 
steads. 

We  also  notice  here  samples  of  our  butter  and  cheese,  the  products  of 
our  dairies.  The  exhibition  in  this  department  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
and  not  what  our  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  these  articles 
demands;  but  they  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the  significant  fact  that  during 
the  six  years  ending  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  we  imported 
thirty-four  million  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds  of  butter,  at  a cost  of  nine  million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  in  gold;  and  our  annual 
importation  of  cheese  for  the  last  three  of  those  years  cost  us  sixty-nine 
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thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars,  whereas,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  the  increased  value  of  our  dairy  product  over  that 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj^-five  was  more  than  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars  ; and  it  is  estimated  that  the  present  year  the 
cost  of  the  importations  of ‘butter  and  cheese  will  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  will  probably  fall  far  short  of  that  amount. 

Our  moving  machinery  is  a very  attractive  and  interesting  depart- 
ment of  our  present  exhibition.  Never  before  has  there  been  exhibited 
at  a California  State  Fair,  or  at  any  other  State  Fair  in  the  world,  so 
great  an  amount  of  really  valuable  and  practical  mining  machinery  as 
we  may  see  by  stepping  into  the  department  devoted  to  that  industry. 
Here  we  find  hydraulic  apparatus  of  every  description,  and  mills  for 
crushing  and  reducing  the  ores,  and  separating  them  from  and  saving 
the  precious  metals,  all  in  operation — each  performing  the  part  for  which 
it  was  designed.  While  upon  this  subject,  we  may  state  that  even  the 
great  Paris  Exposition  contained  nothing  that  would  compare  with  the 
excellence  and  variety  of  minerals  shown  in  the  various  cabinets  exhib- 
ited here. 

For  the  interests  of  our  State,  perhaps  no  more  important  display  is 
seen  here  than  that  made  by  the  enterprising  proprietors  of  our  various 
woollen  mills.  The  articles  exhibited  here  comprise  all  classes  of  fabrics 
made  from  wool.  They  are  not  only  extensive  in  quantity,  but  for  supe- 
rior quality  they  may  well  challenge,  a comparison  with  the  best  manu- 
factures of  the  Atlantic  States,  or  even  of  England  herself.  As  an 
evidence  of  which,  the  Mission  Mills,  of  San  Francisco,  met  the  woollen 
manufacturers  of  the  world  in  a closely  contested  struggle  at  the  World’s 
Exposition  at  Paris,  and  came  off  the  victors,  bringing  away  with  them 
the  bronze  medal,  the  first  prize  awarded  in  that  department.  To  these 
mills  the  State  is  indebted  for  millions  of  money  now  retained  within 
the  borders  and  circulated  among  the  people,  which  but  a few  years 
since  enriched  the  manufacturers  of  other  States  and  countries.  A new 
and  important  branch  of  this  industry — the  manufacture  of  knit  goods 
of  every  description — has  very  recently  been  introduced  by  the  Pacific 
Mills,  and  the  excellence  of  their  exhibition  here  bespeaks  for  them  the 
patronage  of  an  appreciative' people. 

The  Pioneer  Mills,  besides  their  magnificent  display  of  manufactured 
goods,  have  contributed  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
features  of  the  Fair — a loom  regularly  running  and  turning  off  in  the 
presence  of  the  admiring ’multitude  a superior  article  of  flannel  for  the 
Winter  dresses  of  our  wives  and  daughters.  We  might,  and  perhaps 
ought  in  justice  to  contributors,  mention  other  and  equally  important 
exhibitions  in  every  branch  of  industry,  but  time  will  not  permit.  We, 
however,  request  each  and  all  to  accept  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  exhi- 
bitions made,  and  promise  that  full  justice  will  be  done  in  our  annual 
reports. 

There  is  one  new  and  important  branch  of  industry,  however,  well 
represented  by  our  enthusiastic  friend,  Prevost — the  pioneer  silk  cul- 
turist  of  California — which  commands  our  attention.  We  behold  here 
before  us  the  complete  exposition  of  the  silk  culture  and  manufacture, 
from  the  egg  of  the  worm  and  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  tree  to  speci- 
mens of  the  best  and  finest  silk  goods.  From  the  peculiar  adaptation  of 
our  State  to  the  prosecution  of  this  industry,  we  may  confidently  antici- 
pate that  at  no  distant  day  California  will  be  an  exporter  instead  of  an 
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importer  of  silk,  and  that  the  millions  of  money  now  exported  for  this 
article  will  be  in  circulation  among  our  own  industrious  people. 

Our  stock  exhibition — always  superior — is  this  year,  if  possible,  more 
excellent  than  at  any  previous  Fair  in  the  State.  In  this  department 
California  is  rapidly  becoming  the  banner  State  in  the  Union.  We  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  judgment  and  enterprise  of  our  leading  stock-grow- 
ers, and  rest  assured  that  the  interest  manifested  by  them  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  will  not  be  allowed  to  diminish. 

In  conclusion,  we  again  congratulate  the  agriculturists,  the  miners, 
the  manufacturers,  and,  each  and  all,  the  representatives  of  the  various 
industries  of  the  State,  that  they  have  chosen  so  good  a country  for 
their  homes,  and  upon  the  bright  and  cheering  prospects  for  the  future, 
warranted  by  the  increasing  interest  manifested  in  exhibitions  like  the 
present. 

We  are  under  many  obligations  to  the  various  County  and  District 
Agricultural  Societies  of  the  State,  and  particularly  to  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  bringing 
together  and  inaugurating  this  useful,  instructive  exhibition. 

The  spirit  which  has  animated  them  is  worthy  of  the  stern  and  enter- 
prising people  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  may  well  be  counted  as  inaugurating  a new  era  in  the 
material  industries  of  the  State.  It  is  coming  to  be  generally  under- 
stood that  local  societies  are  important  and  necessary  to  stimulate  local 
enterprise  and  emulation;  but  that  these  local  societies  can  only  find  a 
voice  to  the  other  States  and  peoples  of  their  resources  and  advantages 
through  the  State  Society,  whose  annual  reports  find  a place  in  all  the 
important  agricultural  liberies  of  the  nations. 

When  these  facts  come  to  be  thoroughly  understood  and  practically 
acted  upon,  our  success  as  a State  will  be  fully  insured. 

We  would  say,  then,  to  the  people  of  every  county  in  the  State — go 
on  in  the  good  work  you  have  commenced,  organize  your  local  societies, 
make  them  contributory  to  the  State  Society,  and  you  will  bring  immi- 
gration to  our  shores  and  build  up  a happy  and  prosperous  people  in  the 
golden  land  of  your  adoption. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS,  BY  JOHN  BID  WELL.  * 


DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1867. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : Ordinarily  an  individual 
ought  not  to  shrink  from  discharging  the  duties  of  any  honorable  posi- 
tion he  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  and  should 
be  esteemed  by  ever}?-  one  an  honor  to  be  permitted  to  aid,  to  the  extent 
of  his  capacity  and  opportunity,  in  useful  and  laudable  undertakings. 
Whatever  a man  may  engage  to  do,  be  it  much  or  little,  be  it  in  the  lowly 
rounds  of  common  toil,  or  in  stately  halls  exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  he 
ought  to  labor  with  all  his  might,  and  bring  to  the  task  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  purpose.  This  is  all  I have  to  claim  at  the  hands  of  an  indul- 
gent audience,  for  my  errors  may  be  too  numerous,  my  offenses  too 
grave,  however  unintentional,  to  receive  excuse  or  pardon.  I assure 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  I feel  duly  grateful  for  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me  by  your  society.  I believe,  sir,  that  I appreciate  the  responsibility 
assumed  by  the  acceptance  of  your  distinguished  invitation  to  deliver 
the  annual  address  on  this  occasion,  but  I feel  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I approach  the  task  with  much  embarrassment  and  many  mis- 
givings as  to  my  ability  to  offer  anything  instructive  or  interesting,  much 
less  new,  upon  a subject  so  old  and  so  important  as  that  of  agriculture 
and  kindred  branches  of  industry  with  which  it  is  inseparably  connected. 
I cannot  even  say  that  I hope  to  meet,  to  any  considerable  degree,  your 
just  expectations.  Whatever  I may  utter,  however,  shall  be  uttered  in 
good  faith.  I profess  a deep  desire,  if  in  my  power,  to  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  State.  However  short  of  the  mark  I may  fall,  my  aim 
shall  be  at  usefulness  rather  than  display. 

Agriculture  is  the  first  and  most  important  occupation  of  man,  and 
embraces,  in  the  general  and  practical  idea  of  rural  employment,  both 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  rearing  of  useful  animals.  It  is  as  old 
as  sacred  history,  and  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  creation  of  man. 
“And  the  Lord  God  planted  a garden  eastward  in  Eden.”  Thus  the 
Creator  himself  set  the  first  example  for  man  to  imitate — a decree  which 
in  all  ages  he  has  been  forced  to  obey  or  suffer  the  penalty.  Man  must 
plant  or  he  cannot  reap — he  must  earn  his  food  or  suffer  the  pains  of 
hunger.  Many  of  the  prominent  names  of  sacred  history  are  identified 
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with  rural  labors.  Noah  was  a husbandman  and  “planted  a vineyard.” 
“Abraham  was  very  rich  in  cattle,”  and  he  “planted  a grove  in  Beer- 
sheba.”  Lot  “ had  flocks,  and  herds  and  tents.”  “ Moses  kept  the  flock 
of  Jethro,  his  father-indaw.”  David  was  chosen  and  taken  “ from  the 
sheepfolds.”  Solo  mo  anted  “ vineyards,”  and  made  himself  “ gar- 

dens and  orchards.”  Jvnsha  was  found  “ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen  before  him.” 

But  time  will  not  suffice  for  prolonged  exemplifications,  which  might 
be  extended  from  ancient  to  modern  times  through  all  authentic  history 
and  present  an  imposing  array  of  illustrious  names  who  have  practiced 
or  encouraged  agriculture  and  other  kindred  and  useful  branches  of  in- 
dustry, including  those,  of  Cincinuatus,  Cato,  Pliny  and  Columella,  and 
so  <#i  to  Peter  the  Great,  Arthur  Young,  Napoleon  I,  Washington,  Ca- 
vour,  Liebig  and  Lincoln.  No  nation  ever  has  existed  or  ever  can  exist 
without  agriculture.  As  population  increases  they  must  resort  to  culti- 
vation, for  the  earth  will  not  bring  forth  spontaneously  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply their  wants.  This  is  true  of  all  civilized  people,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces of  semi-civilized  nations  as  well  as  barbarous  tribes — as,  for  instance, 
the  Chinese  and  other  Eastern  nations,  the  Incas  of  Peru,  the  Aztecs  of 
Mexico  and  some  other  Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  No  nation  can 
hope  to  endure  and  be  an  independent  power  with  all  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  permanent  nationality,  unless  its  governmental  fabric  be  built 
upon  the  sure  foundation  of  its  own  agricultural  and  other  industrial 
capabilities.  Agriculture  is  so  intimately  related  to  and  dependent  upon 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  the  mechanic  arts,  as  to  be  insepar- 
able from  them.  They  must  all  flourish  together  and  exist  in  harmo- 
nious co-operation  as  the  several  parts  of  a great  whole.  A state  of 
civilization  and  advancement  renders  a division  of  labor  absolutely  essen- 
tial, for  in  order  to  excel  a man  must  concentrate  all  his  energies  on  a 
single  object.  Without  this,  there  could  be  little  or  no  advancement. 

Labor-saving  machinery  in  almost  all  industrial  occupations  has  be- 
come necessary — I may  say  indispensable — and  in  no  one  more  than  that 
of  the  farmer.  It  is  demanded  by  the  intelligent  laborer — by  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed — everywhere.  The  time  has  passed  and 

passed  forever  when  laborers  will  go  about,  as  they  did  in  some  par- 
ishes of  Great  Britain  as  late  as  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  “ actually 
destroying  every  machine  they  could  find.”  The  law  has  become  obso- 
lete and  can  never  be  revived  which  forbids  “any  one  to  hold  a plough  who 
could  not  make  one,  or  to  drive  until  he  could  make  a harness.”  What 
would  the  intelligent  American  freeman  of  to-day — the  laborer — say  if 
his  employer  were  to  be  seized  with  the  insane  idea  that  machinery  is 
useless — that  modern  civilization  is  no  improvement  on  the  good  old 
customs  of  his  forefathers,  and  were  to  order  his  heading  machines,  his 
reaping  and  threshing  machines,  while  harvesting  from  standing  grain 
and  storing  it  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  per  day  in  his  granary,  clean  and  ready  for  the  mill  or  market, 
to  be  thrown  aside  and  the  sickle,  the  flail  and  the  winnowing-fan  to  be 
substituted  in  their  place?  Why,  the  laborer  would  desert  such  an  em- 
ployer instantly.  The  farmer  who  has  the  best  machinery,  the  latest 
improvements  and  keeps  up  with  the  age,  can  hire  cheaper  and  his  men 
work  more  cheerfully  and  better — other  conditions,  of  course,  being 
equal.  To  make  machinery  mines  must  be  wrought,  the  metals  must  be 
elaborated  and  worked  into  all  the  innumerable  forms  and  inventions  as 
seen  in  works  of  art  and  skill  everywhere  in  daily  use. 

Some  men  are  destined  to  excel  in  one  thing  and  some  in  another. 
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Even  nations  have  their  peculiarities — their  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages— and  it  is  found  not  only  convenient  but  necessary  to  transport 
their  respective  products  to  other  countries.  This  is  commerce.  To 
carry  it  on  there  must  be  vessels  to  navigate  the  ocean,  and  to  construct 
vessels  there  must  be  architects  and  all  the  various  materials  required  in 
naval  architecture.  The  products  of  one  country  may  fail  from  drought, 
war  or  other  cause,  and  when  this  occurs  the  deficiency  must  be  sup- 
plied from  abroad.  The  necessity  is  often  imperative  in  order  to  prevent 
starvation.  So  it  is  with  every  useful  pursuit  and  profession.  They  are 
alike  dependent  on  agriculture  and  essential  to  its  prosperity.  It  takes 
them  all  to  make  up  a grand  whole  of  national  prosperity. 

This  society,  therefore,  acts  wisely  and  aims  to  foster  the  best  interests 
of  the  State  when  it  invites  all  to  meet  here  upon  a common  level  and 
compete,  with  a proper  spirit  of  emulation,  in  the  results  of  their  respec- 
tive professions  and  occupations.  This  is  a State  institution,  and  I am 
happy  to  know  that  it  has  worked  its  way  up  till  it  has  become  an 
object  of  State  pride.  It  has  grown  up  under  trials  and  discourage- 
ments, but  having  surmounted  them  by  the  indomitable  will  and  energy 
of  those  intrusted  with  its  keeping,  it  is  more  and  more  endeared  to  us 
every  year,  and  gives  higher  and  higher  promise  of  usefulness.  .None 
will  now  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  that  the  annual  Fairs  held  in  this  State 
have  done  more  than  all  else  besides  to  create  a lively  interest  in  and  to 
encourage  the  development  of  our  agricultural  and  mineral  resources. 
This  institution  has  claims  upon  and  should,  as  I doubt  not  it  will,  be 
sustained  and  encouraged  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  all  interests  and 
occupations.  After  witnessing  these  scenes  of  beauty  and  wonder,  no 
one  can  fail  to  return  to  his  home  glowing  with  a spirit  of  emulation  and 
a determination  to  do  better  than  he  has  ever  done  before,  and  with  a 
purpose  to  renew,  as  the  earth  shall  accomplish  the  annual  circuit  of  its 
orbit,  his  devotions  at  this  shrine  of  industry.  In  no  way  can  he  better 
promote  the  public  good  than  by  being  a worthy  and  active  member  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  participating  in  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  its  industry. 

The  spirit  of  laudable  rivalry  which  has  brought  you  here,  my  friends, 
is  not  confined  to  this  State,  or  to  our  country;  it  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent and  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  not  only  national,  but  inter- 
national. It  has  culminated  in  the  grand  Exposition  of  industry  of  all 
nations,  now  being  held  at  Paris ; but  the  culmination  there  is  but 
temporary,  for  the  next  World’s  Fair  is  bound  to  surpass  it,  whether  it 
be  held  in  England,  Russia  or  the  United  States,  or,  I might  say,  in  New 
York  or  San  Francisco.  By  these  international  reunions  nations  are 
fighting  far  more  important  battles  than  they  have  ever  fought  with 
arms;  they  are  actually  conquering  ignorance  and  battering  down  the 
fortress  of  prejudice,  and  thereby  promoting  peace  by  annihilating  the 
causes  of  war.  Prejudice  arises  from  ignorance  and  has  been  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  wars  which  have  desolated  the  e'arth.  Frequent  inter- 
communication is  of  vital  importance  to  nations,  and  of  scarcely  less 
moment  to  the  different  parts  of  nations,  especially  large  ones  like  our 
own,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  cankering  effects  of  prejudice  before  they 
ripen  into  open  hostility. 

No  plan  has  ever  been,  or  ever  will  be  devised,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, better  calculated  to  attract  the  masses — I do  not  mean  the  classes — 
I mean  the  “ high,  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor” — than  these  grand 
industrial  exhibitions.  Would  anything  bu.t  a State  Fair  throng  this 
spacious  hall  with  such  multitudes  of  the  industrial  and  intelligent  peo- 
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pie  of  the  land;  with  such  an  array  of  beauty,  grace  and  virtue ; with 
such  a prospect  of  blooming  and  youthful  faces,  smilling  with  happiness 
and  radiant  with  intelligence?  Would  anything  other  than  such  an 
exhibition  as  this  bring  together  the  old  and  the  young  and  the  middle 
aged,  the  citizen  and  the  stranger — in  a word,  all  worthy,  amiable  classes, 
sexes  and  conditions,  and  all  of  them  patriotic,  I hope,  for  it  seems  almost 
impossible  for  any  one  to  witness  such  a scene  as  this  and  not  feel  his 
inmost  soul  to  burn  with  patriotic  emotion.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Europe  would  have  been,  ere  this,  in  a blaze  of  revolution  were  it  not 
for  the  grand  Exposition  of  Industry  which  is  now  attracting  hundreds 
of  thousands  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  making  the  French 
Capital  the  scene  of  friendly  greeting  between  the  people  of  all  nations. 
Even  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  found  it  consistent  with  their  feel- 
ings of  propriety  (or  pride)  to  go  upon  this  pilgrimage  and  bow  at  the 
shrine  of  peace.  As  a compensation  for  their  trouble,  however,  they 
found  themselves  for  once  in  respectable  company,  for  they  met  there 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America — real  and  true  sovereigns  who 
will  never,  I trust,  bow  the  knee  to  tyrannical  power,  but  who  feel  it  a 
far  higher  and  purer  pride,  let  us  hope,  in  wearing  their  own  civic  crowns 
of  American  citizenship,  even  amidst  all  that  regal  splendor,  than  the 
most  haughty  and  defiant  monarch  of  them  all. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  exhibitions  of  this  character  cannot  be 
over  estimated.  We  ought  to  encourage,  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
State,  District,  County  and  City  Fairs,  where  all  can  go  and  join  in 
harmless  but  useful  emulation,  and  thus  do  all  we  can  to  banish  prejudice 
from  our  peaceful  borders.  It  is  proper  on  an  occasion  like  this  for  us 
to  inquire  more  particularly  what  can  be  done  to  advance  the  interests 
of  our  own  State?  With  all  the  known  and  acknowledged  advantages 
of  California  in  respect  to  fertility  of  soil,  serenity  and  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate and  beauty  of  general  topography,  there  is  still  enough,  even  here, 
for  man  to  do.  We  have  swamp  lands  to  drain  and  fortify  against  peri- 
odical inundations;  we  have  sterile  lands  to  reclaim  by  irrigation  and 
the  application  of  fertilizers ; we  have  to  construct  canals,  roads  and 
highways  for  travel  and  commerce,  and  many  other  indispensable  im- 
provements— and  all  these  are  to  be  brought  about  only  by  the  one  now 
universally  acknowledged  source  of  all  true  wealth — labor. 

We  are  led  to  inquire,  how  can  these  things  be  best  and  most  speedily 
accomplished  ? That  the  drainage  of  the  vast  tule  marshes  is  important, 
nay,  a necessity,  none  will  deny.  That  these  vast  regions,  which  occupy 
the  central  and  most  accessible  part  of  our  great  interior  valleys,  would 
be  the  very  best  lands  as  regards  fertility,  and  their  capacity  to  yield 
almost  everything  required  to  supply  human  wants,  is  an  undeniable  fact. 
Can  these  tule  lands  be  reclaimed,  is  a most  vital  question  to  the  State. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  work  be  ever  done  it  must  be  done  upon  a sys- 
tem commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  overlook  any  part  of  this  magnificent  State. 
It  would  be  wholly  out  of  the  question,  however,  within  the  limits 
allotted  me  on  this  occasion,  to  attempt  to  particularize  or  expatiate  on 
the  beauties  and  glories  of  particular  localities.  They  have  often  been 
described  in  swelling  periods  and  glowing  narrative,  as  far  as  pen  and 
tongue  are  capable  of  portraying  their  unrivaled  excellences.  Their 
names — at  least  many  of  them — are  co-extensively  known  with  that  of 
California  itself,  and  others  are  fast  marching  up  into  prominence.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  Los  Angeles,  famous  for  its  wines  and  oranges  ? Of  San 
Gabriel  and  San  Luis  Rey  ? Who  has  not  heard  of  San  Diego,  with  one 
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of  the  loveliest  of  climates  to  be  found  within  the  borders  of  our  State, 
and  with  the  castor  bean  growing  perennially  and  spontaneously  along 
its  sandy  shores?  Who  has  not  seen  or  heard  of  San  Fernando,  noted 
for  her  grapes  and  the  Agave  Americana  growing  in  her  Mission  gar- 
dens ? Who  has  not  heard  of  Santa  Barbara,  of  the  asphaltum  along  her 
coast,  her  genial  climate,  and  the  world  renowned  Dominguez  grapevine 
growing  in  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Prieto,  and  yielding  annually  over 
fifty  tons  of  luscious  grapes  ? Who  has  not  heard  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
of  her  salubrious  climate,  her  soil,  and  her  palm  trees  flourishing  in  the 
open  air?  Have  not  all  heard  of  and  many  seen  the  Salinas  and  Pajaro 
Yalleys,  and  Santa  Cruz,  its  climate  and  scenery  ? Who  has  not  seen  or 
heard  of  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara,  Napa,  Sonoma,  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa  or 
Russian  River?  all  celebrated  for  their  vineyards,  fruits,  general  produc- 
tiveness and  inimitable  beauties  of  climate  and  landscape.  In  even  a 
cursory  statement  of  the  leading  features  of  the  State,  the  names  of 
Indian  Valley,  Honey  Lake,  Visalia,  Tejon,  Kern  River,  King’s  River, 
Sierra  Valley,  Scott’s  and  Shasta  Valleys,  Round  Valley  (or  Nomecult), 
Surprise  Valley,  and  many  other  places  and  valleys,  some  of  them  well 
and  favorably  known,  and  some  of  them  just  expanding  into  prominence, 
ought  to  receive  more  than  a passing  notice. 

But,  as  I said  before,  time  and  space  would  fail  me  were  I to  under- 
take to  enumerate,  much  less  describe,  the  diversified  excellences  of  all 
the  places  deserving  of  notice.  They  are  all  susceptible  of  a high  state 
of  improvement,  and  must  be  seen  and  examined  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  Time  and  enterprise  alone  can,  and  surely  will, 
unfold  the  wondrous  capabilities  of  this  State. 

But  I was  endeavoring  to  call  attention  to  the  swamp  lands  and  tule 
marshes,  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  center  of  this  great  central  valley, 
and  a question  of  momentous  interest  to  the  State  inseparably  connected 
with  them,  namely — the  possibility  of  their  successful  reclamation.  On 
the  practical  solution  of  this  problem  depends  the  salubrity  of  many 
localities,  and,  to  a va^t  extent,  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 
The  great  central  figure  of  the  State,  if  I may  use  the  term,  is  this 
grand  and  gorgeous  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.  And  it 
is  a real  valley — not  like  the  -monotonous  and  common-place  tracts  of 
country  drained  by  certain  streams  and  known  in  the  Atlantic  States 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  as  valleys;  but  a real  valley,  traversed  by 
noble  streams  and  surrounded  by  magnificent  mountains,  and  on  a scale 
so  ample  that,  literally, 


“ distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue.” 

This  valley  stretches  northwesterly  from  Tejon  over  nearly  six  degrees 
of  latitude,  having  the  average  proportions  of  thirty  miles  in  width  and 
five  hundred  miles. in  length.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  or  northeast  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  rising  from  five  thousand  to  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  many  peaks  of  which, 
clad  in  perpetual  snow,  look  serenely  on  the  valleys  lying  at  their  base 
and  blushing  with  almost  tropical  fruits  and  flowers,  and  rejoicing  in 
almost  perpetual  Spring,  Summer  or  Autumn.  These  mountains — 
famous  for  their  mines  of  gold,  and  copper,  and  silver,  and  for  the  largest 
trees  in  the  world,  some  of  which  are  more  than  ninety  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  for  their  forests  of  pine  (including  the  celebrated  sugar  pine), 
and  spruce,  and  fir,  and  for  their  abundant  snows,  falling  sometimes  ten 
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to  twenty  feet  deep  and  frequently  drifting  to  the  depth  of  thirty  to 
forty  feet;  and  for  unrivalled  fruits,  including  nearl}T  all  the  varieties 
known  to  warm  and  temperate  climates — are  rent  into  chasms  and  cor- 
rugated by  the  channels  of  mountain  torrents  which  rush  down  to  swell 
the  volume  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers.  These  gorges 
have  generally  steep,  sometimes  precipitous,  sides,  ranging  from  hun- 
dreds to  thousands  of  feet  in  depth.  This  valley  is  bounded  on  the  west 
or  southwest  by  the  Coast  Range,  not  so  high  as  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
except  to  the  north,  where  it  has  many  features  in  common,  including  a 
vast  system  of  steep  and  precipitous  ravines  and  canons,  through  which 
the  streams  flow  to  the  Sacramento  Rivpr. 

The  area  of  this  grand  interior  valley  of  the  State  is  not  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  square  miles,  or  three  or  four  times  the  size  of  the 
famous  valley  of  the  Nile.  This  extent,  though  less  than  one  tenth  of 
the  surface  of  the  entire  State,  will  be  amply  sufficient,  when  developed, 
to  sustain  a population  of  more  than  a million  of  souls.  The  two  prin- 
cipal rivers — the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin — coming  from  opposite 
directions,  severing  the  Coast  Range  Mountains  and  disemboguingthrough 
the  Golden  Gate,  drain  a vast  region,  in  addition  to  the  valley  proper, 
comprehended  by  the  margins  of  the  valley  and  the  summits  of  the 
before  named  two  great  ranges  of  mountains.  The  water  sheds  or  sum- 
mits of  these  two  ranges  cannot  average  less  than  eighty  miles  apart. 
The  superfices  drained  by  the  said  rivers,  including  the  valley,  cannot, 
therefore,  fall  far  short  of,  and  may  exceed,  forty  thousand  square  miles, 
or  a superficial  extent  equal  to  the  aggregate  areas  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  observing  man,  that  whatever  be  the  rem- 
edies resorted  to  to  reclaim  these  tule  lands  and  prevent  devastating 
inundations,  they  must  be  upon  a grand  system — upon  a scale  commen- 
surate with  the  great  work  to  be  accomplished.  There  must  be  a great 
design  or  system  adopted,  and  then  general  and  extensive  co-operation 
to  execute  it.  It  will  of  necessity  require  vast  sums  of  money  and  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  tide  lands  in 
question  is  beyond  computation;  but  aside  from  this  consideration  every 
inhabitant  of  the  valley  and  adjacent  mountains  has  a direct  interest  in 
their  reclamation.  They  certainly  ought  to  desire  to  see  the  landscape 
improved  and  beautified  and  the  atmosphere  freed  from  noxious  exhala- 
tions. These  lands  were  donated  to  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  being 
reclaimed.  To  throw  up  embankments  of  loose  earth,  to  be  swept  away 
almost  as  soon  a§  made,  by  every  return  of  the  annual  floods,  will 
evidently  never  accomplish  the  desired  result.  I desire  to  be  understood. 
I blame  no  one  for  what  has  been  done  or  omitted  to  be  done.^  Expe- 
rience is  a good,  but  sometimes  a very  dear  teacher.  We  have  probably 
already  seen  enough  to  convince  us  that  one  or  two  dollars  per  acre  will 
never  suffice  to  construct  the  substantial  works  which  will  be  required 
to  withstand  the  periodical  inundations.  If  reclaimed,  these  lands  are 
destined  to  be  worth,  at  no  distant  period,  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre. 
It  does  not  become  us  to  under-estimate  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
They  are  great,  but  not,  in  myjudgment,  insurmountable. 

The  entire  surface  of  the  country  between  the  summits  of  the  two 
ranges  of  mountains  named,  amounting  to  the  combined  areas  of  so 
many  States,  as  before  stated,  is  subject  for  six  months  of  the  year  to 
plenteous,  and  often  excessive  rains.  Upon  the  mountains  are  precip- 
itated vast  accumulations  of  snow.  The  innumerable  ravines,  gulches, 
and  chasms,  with  their  steep  declivities  and  precipitous  walls,  operate 
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as  so  many  funnels,  and  pour  their  waters  down,  simultaneously,  towards 
the  valley.  When  the  snows  happen  to  melt  by  warm,  and  heavy  rains, 
the  combined  waters  converge  into  large  and  larger  streams  till  they 
swell  into  mighty  rivers,  overflowing  their  banks,  covering  the  plains 
like  an  inland  sea,  and  causing  destructive  inundations.  To  devise  some 
plan  by  which  to  prevent  these  ever-recurring  visitations  is,  I hesitate  not 
to  say,  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  this  society,  and  of  every  citizen 
who  has  the  public  interest  at  heart.  The  best  ’engineering  talent  ought 
to  be  employed.  Liberal  premiums  should  be  paid  by  the  State  for  the 
best  system  of  reclamation,  and  no  considerable  amount  of  money  ought 
to  be  expended  till  a system  has  been  adopted — a system  that  shall  look 
to  the  ultimate  and  complete  reclamation  of  all  these  lands. 

It  is  not  possible  on  an  occasion  like  this,  or  within  the  scope  of  an 
ordinary  address,  to  enter  into  detail  or  even  indicate  anything  more 
than  a few  general  ideas  respecting  such  a plan  as  must  necessarily  be 
required  for  so  great  a work.  My  suggestions  are  given  for  what  they 
are  worth.  I therefore  may  be  permitted  to  say,  generally,  that  I 
believe  the  floods  and  inundations  before  named  can,  in  a great  measure, 
if  not  entirely,  be  prevented;  and,  consequently,  that  the  swamp  and 
tule  lands  can  be  reclaimed  by  the  use  of  three  co-operative  works  or 
measures : 

First — The  building  of  reservoirs  at  all  feasible  points,  to  retain  the 
waters  in  the  mountains. 

Second — The  construction  of  canals,  so  made  as  to  occupy  the  shortest 
possible  distance  between  their  termini,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  fall  to  a given  distance,  and  thereby  the  discharge  of 
the  largest  possible  quantity  of  water  by  a canal  or  channel  of  given 
dimensions — and  also  in  order  to  economy. 

Third — The  raising  of  suitable  levees  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams  to  retain  the  remaining  waters  within  their  proper  channels. 

If  all  three  of  these  measures  do  not  suffice,  it  is  certain  that  no  one 
• or  two  of  them  can.  * 

And  here  I hope  to  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  a subject  intimately 
connected  with  the  reclamation  of  the  swamp  lands — I allude  to  that  of 
the  reclamation'of  the  dry  lands,  by  the  aid  of  irrigation.  These  same 
reservoirs  and  canals  would,  therefore,  answer  two  great  and  equally 
important  purposes.  In  this  view  they  at  once  become  doubly  valuable. 
Aside  from  what  are  known  as  dry  lands,  comparatively  valueless  with- 
out irrigation,  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  which  by  the  aid  of  irriga- 
tion would  more  than  double  its  yield,  and  the  value  of  it  would  conse- 
quently bo  correspondingly  enhanced.  In  other  words,  there  can  and 
ought  to  be  entire  co-operation  in  these  two  great  and  desirable  under- 
takings. Both  objects  can  be  accomplished  with  little  or  no  additional 
expense.  I know  there  have  existed  among  farmers  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  irrigation,  its  effects  and  general  necessity.  Let  me  say  I do 
not  propose  to  raise  any  doubtful  question.  If  there  is  any  land  that 
will  produce  as  well  or  better  without  irrigation  as  it  will  with  it,  that 
land  ought  not  to  be  irrigated.  Those  are  not  the  lands  which  I propose 
to  irrigate.  That  some  have  been  irrigated  to  excess — used  water  at 
wrong  times,  and  in  wrong  quantities,  and  in  a wrong  manner — and 
thereby  injured  their  crops,  is  quite  probable.  Food  and  medicine,  and 
many  other  things  good  in  their  places,  if  improperly  used  would  have 
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a bad  effect;  but  they  ought  not  for  that  reason  to  "be  discarded 
altogether. 

The  art  of  irrigation  is  as  old  as  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  “It  was 
practiced  from  time  immemorial  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  b3T  the 
Assyrians  aud  Babylonians,  and  has  ever  continued  of  prime  necessity 
in  the  warm  countries  bordering  the  Mediteranean.”  It  has  been  prac- 
ticed from  the  remotest  times,  and  by  almost  every  nation  of  which 
we  have  any  authentic* knowledge,  down  to  the  present  time.  Nor  is 
it's  use  confined  to  warm,  dry  regions,  such  as  Palestine,  Arabia, 
Northern  Africa,  Spain,  parts  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  for  it  is 
found  beneficial  and  extensively  used  in  humid  England,  in  France, 
Prussia,  Italy,  and  in  many  other  countries  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
There  is  probably  no  civilized  or  even  half  civilized  people  who  have 
not  found  its  use  beneficial  and  often  indispensable. 

In  some  instances  irrigation  even  antedates  civilization — for  instance, 
the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Peru.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  Incas  to  go  out  annually  to  the  suburbs  of  Cuzco,  and 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  people  consecrate  their  rural  labor  by  turning 
up  the  soil  with  a golden  plough.  Prescott  says  of  that  country  that 
“many  places  needed  only  to  be  properly  irrigated  to  be  susceptible  of 
extraordinary  production.”  The  Peruvians  had  innumerable  aqueducts 
and  canals,  one  of  which  measured  between  four  hundred  and  five 
hundred  miles,  and  all  these  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  use  of 
iron.  In  agriculture,  as  in  almost  everything  else,  something  useful 
may  be  learned  from  all  nations  without  regard  to  rank  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.  We  shall  find  it  profitable  now  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
irrigation  in  use  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru  for  centuries  before 
the  discovery  of  America. 

The  Chinese  are  known  to  have  practiced  for  many  centuries  both 
drainage  and  irrigation.  It  is  said  that  “no  other  country  can  boast 
of  an  equal  length  of  artificial  water  communication,”  and  that  in  the 
construction  of  canals  the  two  leading  objects  which  they  always  kept 
in  view  were  drainage  and  irrigation — that  of  navigation  being  entirely 
a secondary  one.  Some  of  their  canals  are  of  g^eat  length  and  pro- 
digious dimensions.  The  one  connecting  the  City  of  Pekin  with  the 
Yangtze-Kiang  River  is  said  to  be  from  two  hundred  feet  to  one  thou- 
sand feet  in  width  and  over  six  hundred  miles  in  length.  Perhaps  the 
Chinese,  should  they  be  permitted  to  remain  in  this  country  and  increase 
in  numbers  by  immigration,  may  be  profitably  employed  on  works  of  a 
similar  character. 

Irrigation  is  sometimes  brought  about  by  natural  causes;  for  instance, 
periodical  overflows;  but  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  them  is,  for  that 
reason,  none  the  less  instructive.  The  famous  river  of  Egypt  is  a strik- 
ing example.  For  three  months  of  the  year — August,  September  and 
October — the  Nile  generally  overflows  its  banks,  bearing  down  a vast 
amount  of  decayed  vegetable  matter — the  result  of  prodigious  tropical 
growth  and  rapid  decay,  and  copious  rains  under  the  burning  sun  of 
equatorial  Africa — which,  intermingling  and  combining,  on  its  long  jour- 
ney of  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  with  the  silicious  and  calcarerous 
particles  contained  in  the  muddy  waters,  finally  precipitates,  in  the 
form  of  slime  or  muck,  all  along  the  narrow  valley  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  covering  an-  extent  of  four  to  five  miles  wide  and  between  four 
hundred  and  five  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  wonderful  product- 
iveness of  Egypt  was  the  consequence.  This  was  Nature’s  plan,  her 
great  laboratory,  which,  long  ages  before  the  explorations  of  Speke 
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and  Baker  “broke  the  spell  which  guarded  the  secret  fountains  of  the 
Nile,”  had  been  in  operation,  analyzing  and  compounding,  transmitting 
and  distributing  from  her  exhaustless  storehouse  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility which  rendered  Egypt,  above  all  other  countries,  famous  as  a land 
of  corn  and  plenty. 

What  is  true  of  the  Nile  will  applv,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  to  all 
streams  which  overflow  their  banks,  from  the  mighty  Amazon  and  Mis- 
sissippi down  to  the  smallest  rivulet  that  meanders  through  the  meadow. 
These  operations  of  nature  teach  us  both  to  irrigate  and  to  fertilize.  As 
a bountiful  Providence  by  these  means  continually  renews  and  fructifies 
the  earth,  so  ought  man,  as  a co-worker  with  his  Creator,  who  is  ever 
repeating  for  his  benefit  these  instructive  lessons,  to  aid  and  improve 
the  soil  by  giving  it  moisture  to  dissolve  and  prepare  those  ingredients 
which,  chemical  analyses  have  taught  us,  go  to  constitute  the  food  of 
plants,  and  by  restoring  to  it,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  those  elements  of 
fertility  of  which  he  is  continually  robbing  it  by  improvident  cultiva- 
tion. 

• All  running  waters  contain  more  or  less  organic  and  other  fertilizing 
matter  in  a state  of  solution.  The  further  they  run,  and  especially 
through  alluvial  regions,  the  more  impregnated  they  become,  and  conse- 
quently more  beneficial  when  required  for  irrigation. 

Some  parts  of  our  own  country  are  naturally  so  dry  in  Summer  as  to 
require  to  be  irrigated  even  for  cereals — for  example,  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
in  Utah  Territory.  There  aa*e  many  other  places  in  several  of  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  even  within  our  own  State,  which  can  only  be  ren- 
dered productive  and  made  to  supply  the  wants  of  a vast  population  by 
a proper  application  of  water.  I am  bold  to  assert  it  as  my  belief, 
founded  upon  observation,  that  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  this  State  has  hardly  begun ; and  yet  California  has  ac- 
quired a reputation  for  fertility  and  -productiveness  that  is  world-wide. 
An  extensive  and  judicious  system  of  irrigation  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
only  thing  that  will  ever' enable  the  State  to  attain  its  highest  develop- 
ment. All  lands,  as  I have  said  before,  do  not  require  to  be  irrigated — 
some  must  even  be  drained;  but  I speak  generally  when  I gay  that 
sooner  or  later  the  necessities  of  a growing  population  will  demand 
increased  production,  and  that  this  can  only  be  brought  about,  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  which  the  land  is  capable,  in  the  way  I have  suggested. 
This  subject  is  therefore  of  vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest 
of  our  State. 

There  is  a vast  aggregate  amount  of  land  belonging  t<5  the  United 
States,  lying  between  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and 
the  sea  coast,  which  can  be  made  available  only  by  a judicious  applica- 
tion of  water.  We  see  the  necessity  of  reclaiming  the  tule  and  other 
swamp  lands.  We  have  also  seen,  what  must  be  evident  to  all  who  will 
give  the  subject  attention,  that  both  classes  of  land  (the  dry  and  the 
swamp  land)  can  be  reclaimed  at  about  the  same  cost  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  eith'er  one  of  the  said  classes. 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  therefore,  that  the  waters  of  all  the 
streams  of  the  State  are  destined  to  become  very  valuable,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently important  tbat  they  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  stored  away 
in  the  mountains  in  Winter,  to  be  used  when  required  in  Summer.  It 
will  cost  immense  sums  of  money,  of  course,  to  construct  the  almost 
numberless  reservoirs  which  will  be  required  throughout  all  the  mount- 
ain regions  of  the  State.  The  General  Government  will  never  be  able 
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to  give  its  attention  to  this  (to  us)  most  important  subject.  The  State 
alone  can  and  ought  to  control  it,  and  enact  the  requisite  regulations. 

Why  not,  then,  ask  of  Congress  a donation  to  this  State  of  all  lands 
within  our  borders,  which  are  valueless  on  account  of  their  aridity  ? By 
undertaking  to  reclaim  the  dry  and  the  swamp  lands  at  the  same  time, 
your  labors  will,  I certainly  believ^be  ultimately  crowned  with  success. 
If  you  go  on  with  but  the  one — that  is,  the  reclamation  of  the  swamp 
lands  alone — I have  some  apprehension  that  you  may  possibly  fail,  and 
that  the  swamps  may  continue  to  be  the  great  source  of  miasmatic 
exhalations  for  an  indefinite  period.  I know  it  will  take  time  and  effort 
to  convince  Congress  that  California  is  not  wholly  made  up  of  flowery 
meads  and  fruitful  vales,  and  rocks  of  silver  and  golden  sands.  It  is 
• difficult  for  men  who  have  never  crossed  the  continent,  or  had  their  souls 
elevated  and  their  minds  expanded  by  the  influence  of  mountain  scenery, 
to  comprehend  the  peculiar  but  imperative  wants  of  our  State.  But  the 
earlier  we  begin  to  show  them  the  necessities  of  our  situation,  and  the 
more  earnestly  we  urge  the  facts  to  sustain  our  petitions,  and  the  more 
persistently  we  knock  at  the  door  of  Congress,  the  sooner  will  our 
prayers  be  granted.  Congress  is  generally  disposed,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  to  act  justly  toward  California,  and  it  is  only  a question  of 
our  ability  to  convince  them  of  what  our  wants  are. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  world  two  systems  of  agriculture, 
which  have  been  adopted  by  different  nations,  according  to  the  peculi- 
arities and  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate.  These  systems  may  be 
denominated  as  the  northern  and  southern  systems.  Both  have  come 
to  California,  but  by  different  routes;  both  are  destined  to  be  useful. 
Here  may  be  said  to  be  a common  field  where  each  separately,  or  both 
combined,  may  be  beneficially  employed.  The  southern  system  origi- 
nated in  warm,  dry  climates,  where  irrigation  was  indispensable.  It  was 
practiced  in  Palestine,  Arabia  and  all  the  dry  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  found  its  way  here  from  Spain  and  Mexico.  The 
other  system  is  derived  from  Middle  and  Northern  Europe,  where  the 
climate  and  soil  are  such  as  to  render  irrigation  less  and  drainage  more 
a necessity,  but  both  generally  dispensable  in  ordinary  seasons.  This 
system  accompanied  our  forefathers  from  Europe  to  America,  and  has 
travelled  westward  with  our  advancing  columns  till  it  came  with  us  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Both  these  systems,  with  variations  to  suit  our  varied 
conditions,  will  be  required  to  develop  the  diversified  capabilities  of  our 
soil  and  meet  the  conditions  of  our  peculiar  climate. 

While  theicustoms  and  practices  of  almost  every  country,  in  respect  to 
variety  of  production  and  modes  of  culture,  may  be  beneficially  adopted 
in  California — I mean  to  say,  to  a greater  degree  than  in  almost  any  other 
country  in  the  whole  world — there  is  something  so  peculiar  in  our  sur- 
passingly rich  soils — in  our  wet  and  our  dry  seasons — in  our  dry  and 
apparently  barren  lands,  but  which,  when  irrigated,  astonish  us  with 
their  productiveness — in  the  indomitable  energ}"  of  our  people — and,  in 
short,  in  almost  everything,  as  to  require  for  California  a new  system  of 
agriculture,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  a new  agricultural  literature. 
Every  practical  farmer  must  be  aware  how  comparatively  inapplicable 
here  are  the  periodicals  and  treatises  on  agriculture  published  in  the 
Atlantic  States  and  Europe.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
agricultural  publfcations;  but  those  published  nearest  the  locality  of  his 
farming  operations  ought  to  be  most  valuable  and  consequently  preferred. 
How  would  a paper  published  in  Greenland  or  at  Panama  suit  a Califor- 
nia farmer  ? 
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I believe  I am  within  the  truth,  Mr.  President,  when  I say  that  Cali- 
fornia offers,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  grandest  field  for 
human  enterprise  to  be  found  anywhere  upon  this  round  globe.  Our 
resources — agricultural  and  mineral — are  literally  boundless.  Five  mil- 
lions of  people  can  be  sustained  and  all  find  enough  to  do  within  the 
limits  of  this  State  alone.  Population  is  what  we  want  to  carry  this 
State  forward  in  a career  of  progress  and  prosperity  unknown  even  in 
the  brightest  periods  of  our  brilliant  history.  We  want  common  labor 
and  skilled  labor,  and  all  kinds  of  labor  except  slave  labor.  We  have 
beautiful  plains  to  cultivate,  malarious  marshes  to  drain,  waterless  hills 
and  valleys  and  slopes  to  irrigate,  cottages  and  homes  and  stately 
edifices  to  build,  roads  and  canals  to  construct,  forests  to  subdue  and 
forests  to  create,  institutions  to  establish  and  build  up,  landscapes  to 
embellish,  and  a thousand  other  things  to  do  in  order  to  unfold  the 
varied  capabilities  of  this  new  but  most  interesting  region.  Population 
is  the  great  desideratum.  Whatever  may  promote  the  immigration  of 
an  industrious  and  useful — useful  is  the  very  term  I desire  to  employ — 
useful  population,  and  the  investment  of  capital  in  laudable  enterprises, 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  this  society  and  should  have  the  earnest  and 
active  consideration  of  the  State. 

We  ought  to  encourage  hither  the  best  classes  from  foreign  countries, 
and  we  want  them  as  fast  as  they  can  become  assimilated  to  us  in  lan- 
guage, customs,  intelligence  and  love  of  republican  freedom.  The  wealth- 
creating  class — the  laborer — is  what  I mean.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  man  labors  with  his  hands  or  his  brain,  or  both.  Each  is 
useful  in  his  place — useful,  as  I said  before,  is  the  term  that  expresses 
my  meaning.  This  term  will  include  the  farmer,  the  gardener,  the  stock 
raiser,  the  mechanic,  the  engineer,  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  the  school- 
teacher and  all  the  learned  professions,  and  all  who  are  willing  to  work 
and  are  capable  of  earning  an  honest  living.  It  would  not  include  the 
drones  of  the  political  and  social  hive — gamblers,  impecunious  specula- 
tors, professional  politicians — all  those  who  are  too  lazy  to  work  and  too 
proud  to  beg — nor  would  it  include  those  who  have  been  brought  up  to 
labor  and  through  a false  pride  have  become  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
that  they  have  ever  labored,  or  that  they  know  how  to  work,  for  fear, 
perhaps,  they  may  not  be  thought  to  have  descended  from  a rich  ances- 
try. It  would  exclude  the  whole  “shoddy  tribe” — by  this  I do  not 
mean  those  who  have  become  wealthy  suddenly  or  otherwise  and  still 
retain  their  senses — but  that  giddy,  reckless  class  which  cannot  bear 
prosperity;  those  who,  upon  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth,  start  off 
on  the  road  to  ruin,  affect  aristocracy,  wonder  how  bread  and  pies  are 
made,  and  ask  how  turnips  look  when  they  are  growing.  It  will  not 
include  those  who  loiter  from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month 
around  grogshops,  setting  baneful  examples  to  the  young,  who  are  soon 
to  be  men  and  rulers  of  the  land. 

None  but  the  useful  should  ever  be  encouraged  to  come  to  our  shores. 
The  Atlantic  States  and  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  swarm  with 
the  very  people  we  want,  and  they  are  doubtless  willing  to  come,  or 
would  be  so  if  they  but  knew  the  facts  and  had  the  means  to  enable 
them  to  get  here.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  disseminate  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  this  country  and  its  advantages,  and  then  devise  some  feasible 
way  for  the  people  to  come  here.  Our  great  hope  is  centered  on  the 
completion  of  the  Pacific  Kailroad.  But  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  we  ought 
not  to  be  obliged  to  wait  for  that  event,  or  be  entirely  dependent  upon 
it  when  it  shall  be  completed.  The  difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  all  the 
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principal  channels  of  travel  are  in  the  hands  of  monopolies,  and  are 
likety  to  continue  to  be  so.  It  requires  quite  a fortune  for  a laboring 
man  to  make  the  journey  from  Europe  to  California.  It  takes  as  much 
to  pay  for  the  passage  of  a single  man  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
as  it  does  to  purchase  a farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  after  he  gets  here.  If  there  is  any 
legitimate  remedy  for  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  immigration  it  should 
be  sought  for  and  applied.  Agriculture  and  all  our  industrial  interests 
are  involved  in  this  vital  question.  Hence  it  is  proper  to  make  this  in- 
quiry upon  the  present  occasion. 

We  know  that  monopolies  are  always  onerous  and  dangerous  to  the 
best  interests  of  a people.  They  may  be  less  dangerous,  perhaps,  in  a 
free  country  like  ours,  where  exorbitant  charges  will,  in  most  cases, 
diminish  patronage,  beget  opposition,  curtail  resources  and  thus  wound, 
in  the  most  vital  part,  soulless  corporations.  Excessive  prosperitjr  may 
produce  extravagance,  extravagance  beget  indebtedness  and  indebted- 
ness dissolution.  But  the  prosperity  of  a State — a great  country  like 
ours — ought  not  to  be  dependent  on  these  fortuitous  or  capricious  reme- 
dies. I believe  there  is  a remedy  if  the  people  will  it — a legal  remedy — 
within  the  just  scope  and  meaning  of  our  national  organic  law.  By 
what  right  does  Congress  regulate  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  com- 
merce on  the  ocean  ? I do  not  pretend  to  be  a constitutional  expounder — 
I have  no  claim  to  legal  learning  and  consequently  no  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  to  lose.  I profess  simply  to  feel,  in  common  with  other  citizens, 
a deep  and  abiding  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  prosperity  of  the 
Commonwealth.  There  is  but  one  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
covers  the  case,  but  that  clause  is,  in  my  judgment,  ample  for  all  pur- 
poses— domestic  as  well  as  foreign.  In  connection  with  the  clause  “ to 
jn’ovide  for  the  general  welfare,”  the  power  is  certainly,  in  my  judgment, 
unquestionable.  Congress  has  power,  namely  (I  now  quote  the  language 
of  the  Constitution) : 

“ To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  &nd  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.” 

What  regulation,  I ask,  can  be  more  important  to  commerce  among 
the  several  States  than  to  fix  a reasonable  limit,  beyond  which  even  ex- 
tortion cannot  go,  to  the  charges  for  freight  and  travel?  Our  country 
is  expanding  into  wonderful  proportions.  So  rapid  is  our  advancement 
that  many  who  have  already  passed  the  meridian  of  life  and  are  now 
witnessing  this  interesting  scene,  may  live  to  see  the  United  States  the 
third  nation  of  the  earth  in  population  and  territorial  extent,  and  the 
first  in  power,  intelligence,  goodness,  and  having  all  the  attributes  essen- 
tial to  make  us  a great,  good,  independent  and  happy  people.  We  are 
already  the  first  nation  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  defense  of  hu- 
man rights.  The  travel,  commerce  and  free  and  untrammelled  inter- 
communication between  the  States  composing  this  vast  nation  of  ours 
are  of  vital  importance,  in  order  to  dissipate  prejudice  and  bind  all  its 
members  into  one  indissoluble  and  harmonious  whole. 

The  prosperity  of  agriculture,  of  mining,  of  manufactures — in  a word, 
of  all  interests,  hinges  upon  the  proper  regulation  of  commerce  among 
the  several  States.  How  important,  then,  it  becomes  that  these  regula- 
tions should  be  enacted  and  subject,  from  time  to  time,  to  amendment 
by  the  representatives  of  the  whole  people.  And,  thanks  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  forefathers.  Congress  has  ample  power  for  this  duty,  soon  to  be 
of  imperative  necessity,  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, implanted  in  the  very  foundation  of  our  governmental  fabric.  That 
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the  power  now  claimed  may  not  have  been  exercised  is  probably  true, 
but  that  is  no  argument  against  its  existence.  Many  provisions  in  the 
Constitution  have  been  permitted  to  lie  dormant  because  Congress  has 
not  seen  proper  to  provide  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

This  question  does  not  concern  California  alone;  the  States  upon  the 
Atlantic  slope  will  soon  demand  it.  The  monopolies  so  combine  to  fix 
the  prices  of  freight — and  the  travel  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
commerce — that  the  farmer  of  Illinois  is  often  obliged  to  sell  his  corn  at  a 
mere  nominal  price  for  fuel,  when  it  would  bring  seventy-five  cents  to 
one  dollar  per  bushel  in  New  York. 

The  States  themselves  sometimes  violate  the  Constitution  by  imposing 
burdens  on  the  travel  and  commerce  passing  through  them.  The  State 
of  Illinois,  for  instance,  charges  seven  per  centum  on  the  gross  earnings 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  thereby  taxing  the  commerce  and  travel 
of  all  the  States  to  the  extent  of  about  half  a million  of  dollars  per  an- 
num. New  Jersey  and  Maryland  also  raise  large  sums  of  money  to 
support  their  State  Governments  from  taxing  the  travel  passing  through 
them,  a vast  majority  of  which  comes  from  the  other  States. 

All  public  highways  must  be  subject  to  regulation  under  the  provision 
quoted,  for  they  all  are  but  links  of  highways  passing  through  all  the 
States.  It  was  once  said  that  all  roads  led  to  Rome.  We  can  say  that 
all  roads  in  America  lead  to  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

It  is,  therefore,  undeniably  wrong  for  the  States  to  tax  the  travel  and 
commerce  passing  through  them.  It  is  wrong  for  monopolies  to  do  the 
same  thing  by  unrestricted  chartered  privileges.  Congress  can  never 
alienate  the  right  to  regulato  commerce  among  the  several  States. 
Agriculture  and  all  the  industrial  interests  of  California,  and  of  all  the 
States,  are  deeply  concerned  in  seeing  commerce  among  the  several 
States  freed  from  all  odious  and  unjust  obstructions,  and  property  regu- 
lated by  the  only  power  having  competent  authority  to  do  it,  namely, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Unless  this  be  so  they  must  all,  for 
an  indefinite  future,  if  not  for  all  time,  lie  at  the  mercy  of  formidable 
monopolies.  Even  after  the  Pacific  Railroad  shall  have  been  completed 
— aye,  and  after  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads 
shall  span,  as  they  surely  will,  the  Continent,  and  be  coterminous  with 
the  northern  and  southern  borders  of  this  great  country,  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Yalley  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — the  danger  will  still  remain.  The 
railroad  and  steamship  companies  can  and  will  combine  to  gauge  their 
tariffs  of  charges  by  their  own — I was  going  to  say  consciences,  but 
corporations  have  no  consciences — I will*  say  by  their  own  will,  limited 
only  by  their  love  of  money  and  their  ability  to  extort  it  from  the 
people  at  the  expense  of  the  prosperity  and  all  the  material  interests 
of  the  whole  country.  The  carrying  business  between  the  Atlantic 
States  and  the  Pacific  Coast  is  destined  to  be  immense  beyond  computa- 
tion.* Shall  it  be  suffered  to  go  permanently  into  the  grasp  of  unre- 
stricted monopolies? 

In  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  must  be  patent  to  every  one  that 
Congress  alone  can  remove  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  immigration. 
The  earlier  the  people  make  the  demand  the  sooner  will  Congress  obey 
their  will. 

The  policy  of  granting  subsidies  in  order  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  ocean  steamship  lines  to  important  points  in  foreign  countries 
is,  I believe,  a good  one — a necessity — in  order  to  enable  us  to  compete 
with  the  formidable  steam  marine  of  Great  Britain.  We  must  either  do 
this  or  remain  a second  power  upon  the  ocean.  We  find  it  necessary  to 
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grant  aid  to  great  enterprises,  even  within  our  own  borders.  Where 
subsidies  are  granted  and  accepted,  the  Government  can  make  all  proper 
restrictions  and  regulations.  Of  course  no  one  will  deny  that,  I hope; 
but  it  ought  to  be  done  with  caution  and  discrimination,  for  it  would  be 
buying  the  very  right  which  already  belongs  to  the  Government  and 
paying  for  it  with  large  sums  of  the  public  money. 

Just  and  liberal  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  laudable  enter- 
prises and  investments  of  capital.  It  is  necessary,  every  one  will  admit, 
that  there  should  be  accumulations  of  capital.  1 am  in  favor  of  them; 
we  are  all  in  favor  of  them.  Without  them  no  great  undertakings  could 
be  begun  and  executed.  But  we  cannot  favor  the  building  up,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the ‘whole  country,  mon- 
strous moneyed  oligarchies,  powerful  enough  to  control  Conventions, 
Legislatures  and  even  Congress,  and  contaminating  our  whole  political 
system.  Human  laws  limit  the  interest  on  money — why  not  fix  limits  to 
the  earnings  of  capital  invested  upon  the  highways  of  commerce  undbr 
the  express  authority  given  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States?  In  a word,  the  channels  of  commerce  among  the  several  States 
ought  to  be  redeemed  from  the  grasp  of  the  grandest  monopolies,  per- 
haps, the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  be  regulated  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  public  welfare,  before  they  become  so  potential  as  to  virtually  own 
the  Government  itself. 

Agricultural,  mining,  manufacturing — in  a word,  all  industrial  pur- 
suits— are  so  dependent  upon  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  labor 
of  a country,  I hope  to  be  pardoned  for  the  allusions  1 am  about  to 
make. 

While  agriculture  stands,  by  common  consent,  first  in  importance, 
because  it  is  the  true  source  and  foundation  of  a nation’s  wealth  and 
prosperity,  all  branches  of  human  industry,  each  in  its  place,  are  equally 
important,  and  the  whole  rest  upon  a common  foundation — labor.  We 
are  but  one  among  many  nations,  and,  in  a degree,  we  have  to  compete 
with  all  nations.  Our  necessities  must  be  supplied,  and  to  do  this  we 
must  produce  and  manufacture  or  become  dependent  on  other  nations 
for  what  we  eat  and  what  we  wear.  I speak  of  productive  labor. 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  labor.  If  our  mountains  were  all  gold 
and  silver,  like  the  fabled  isles  of  Chryse  and  Argyre,  they  would  be 
valueless  without  labor.  The  price  in  money  of  a day’s  wages  is  no 
just  unit  of  measure  as  to  remuneration  for  services  performed,  so  far 
as  the  laborer  himself  is  concerned.  The  question  of  greatest  moment 
with  him  is  as  to  the  amountfof  food  and  clothing,  and  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life,  to  maintain  himself  and  family,  he  may  be  able  to 
purchase  for  the  price  of  a day’s  labor.  But  the  case  is  different  with 
the  manufacturer  or  producer  of  commodities,  which  have  to  find  a 
market  in  foreign  countries.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully he  desires  labor  to  be  cheap — that  is,  have  a low  money  value. 
But  when  it  is  dear,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  manufacturer  is  con- 
tin  ully  crying  out  for  protection — for  protection  to  his  capital.  Now, 
labor,  being  the  real  wealth-producing  element,  not  only  of  ours  but 
of  all  countries,  ought  to  be  as  free,  untrammelled,  respected  and  amply 
remunerated  as  circumstances  will  warrant.  It  ought  to  be  protected, 
if  anything  should  be,  but  without  discrimination — the  farmer,  as  much 
as  the  manufacturer,  is  entitled  to  regard  as  long  as  we  deem  it  indis- 
pensable to  resort  to  a protective  tariff.  But  there  is  no  real  danger  of 
unjust  and  galling  discriminations  if  the  laborers  be  intelligent,  for  they 
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themselves  are  the  real  ruler's.  Let  us  look,  for  a moment,  at  some 
interesting  figures  to  illustrate  this  most  significant  fact. 

By  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  there  were  in  the  United 
States,  of  male  persons  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  eight  million 
one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-six.  There  were 
classed  as  having  occupations,  eight  million,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand  and  forty-eight.  Now,  let  us  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the 
real  voting  population  among  the  productive  laborers  of  the  country.  In 
order  to  do  this,  let  us  deduct  all  females  and  those  who,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  may  not  be  said  to  labor,  namely  : 


Occupation. 


dumber. 


Barkeepers 

Agents 

Brokers 

Grocers 

Innkeepers 

Merchants 

Milliners 

Public  officers 

Peddlers 

Seamstresses 

Teachers 

United  States  officers.. 
Tailors  and  tailoresses 

Actors 

Auctioneers 

Bankers 

Bank  officers  

Housekeepers 

Lawj^ers 

Music  teachers 

Nurses 

Overseers 

Physicians 

Students  

Traders 

Planters 

Unknown  


13,263 
16,478 
4,907 
40,070 
25,818 
123,378 
25,722 
24,693 
16,594 
90,198 
110,469 
7,097 
33,900  ' 
1,490 
1,348 
2,753 
2,995 
22,393 
33,193 
5.625 
8,132 
37,883 
54,543 
49,993 
11,195 
85,561 
62,872 


Total 


912,563 
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Among  the  occupations  are  : 


Carpenters,  242,958  ; deduct 

Farmers,  2,423,895;  deduct 

Farm  laborers,  795,679  ; deduct.. 
Common  laborers,  969,301 ; deduct, 
Servants,  559,908 ; deduct 


42,958 

423,895 

95,679 

169,301 

159,908 


Total 


891,741 


Some  of  these,  however,  may  not  be  worthy  of  the  honorable  occupa- 
tions with  which  they  are  classed.  I want  these  calculations  to  be 
below,  rather  than  above  the  truth.  Some  may  not  actually  labor  ; some 
may  be  only  jack-knife  carpenters;  some  who  profess  to  be  servants  may 
be  eye-servants.  Hence,  to  be  entirely  on  the  safe  side, -the  above  liberal 
deductions  are  made.  There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eight  shoemakers,  some  of  whom  may  be’cobblers — let 
us  deduct  forty  thousand.  To  make  sure  that  we  cover  everything  and 
leave  the  number  of  productive  laborers — the  bone  and  sinew  and  hope 
of  the  country — who  are  American  male  citizens  and  entitled  to  vote,  let 
us  make  the  further  allowance  for  foreigners  and  all  others,  say  one  mil- 
lion four  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 
Total  deductions,  three  million  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand 
and  forty-three.  Balance,  in  round  numbers,  of  five  millions  of  wealth- 
producing  citizen  voters.  All  other  voters  could  not  possibly  exceed  one 
million.  The  Presidential  vote  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  the  same 
year  of  the  census  from  which  the  above  conclusions  have  been  drawn, 
was  as  follows  : 


Candidates. 

No.  of  votes. 

Bineoln 

1,857,610 

1,365,976 

847,953 

590,631 

Douglas 

Breckinridge 

Bell 

Total  *. 

4,662,170 

These  figures  are  irresistible,  and  demonstrate  that  five  sixths  of  the 
voters  in  the  United  States  are  the  laborers — yes,  the  active  workers  on 
the  farms,  in  manufactories,  every  place  where  men  obey  the  commands 
of  their  Creator,  and  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face.  But 
these  were  omitted  in  making  the  foregoing*  computations  : merchants, 
physicians,  teachers,  and  many  other  useful — yes,  indispensable  occupa- 
tions and  professions,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  hundreds  ef  thou- 
sands, a majority  of  whom  must  of  necessity  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
laboring  and  wealth-producing  classes,  and  essential  to  their  prosperity. 
Hence  our  calculations  are,  beyond  all  question,  within  the  truth.  From 
data  found  in  the  same  census  report  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that 
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more  than'  four  fifths  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  are 
the  laboring  men  and  women  and  their  dependent  families,  thereby 
showing  the  important  fact  that  the  producers  are  themselves  the  prin- 
cipal consumers.  The  same  rule  obtains  here  as  well  as  in  other  States. 

Who,  then,  I ask,  are  the  rulers  of  the  land?  . Who  most  interested  in 
reasonable  prices  for  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life?  Who  so 
desire  to  see  economy  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  as  those 
who  pay  all  the  taxes  and  bear  all  the  burdens  ? — aye,  and  who  so  respon- 
sible ? Oh  that  the  laborers  and  producers  of  all  that  the  country  can 
boast — of  all  that  has  made  its  name  great  among  the  nations — may 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  tlfeir  responsibility!  May  they  always  be 
intelligent,  for  in  their  keeping  are  committed  the  hope,  the  destiny,  the 
momentous  future,  pregnant  with  coming  events  too  grand  and  too  bril- 
liant, let  us  hope,  to  fade  away,  of  this  republic. 

L had  intended  to  say  something  in  regard  to  silk  culture  and  other 
industries,  but  time  will  not  permit. 

I had  intended,  also,  Mr.  President,  to  discuss,  or  at  least  to  allude  to 
many  other  topics,  and  among  them  the  subject  of  the  steam  plough.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  ere  long  steam  or  some  other  convenient  power  will 
be  made  to  perform  the  labor  here  of  ploughing  instead  of  animals.  It 
is  already  used  in  England  to  great  advantage.  In  offering  premiums  to 
encourage  agriculture,  our  State  ought  not  to  forget  the  steam  plough. 
Labor  being  dearer  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  we  must 
make  up  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  struggle  by  adopting  all  the 
improvements  in  the  form  of  labor-saving  machinery.  In  this  regard  wo 
are  certainty  in  advance,  and  I believe  will  maintain  the  lead  of  all  other 
nations.  As  long  as  we  can  do  this  wages  will  bek  more  remunerative 
here  than  elsewhere. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I am  most  happy  to  believe  that  the  Golden 
State  has  a bright  future  before  her.  No  State  in  the  sisterhood  of  the 
Union  occupies  geographically  a more  important  position  With  many 
disadvantages,  on  account  of  want  of  population  and  our  distance  from 
the  great  markets  of  the  world,  our  State  has  still  so  many  other  advan- 
tages and  so  many  attractive  features,  that  it  seems  amazing  to 
those  who  have  seen  and  known  the  facts,  that  the  people  from  the 
Atlantic  States  and  from  the  overcrowded  populations  of  Europe  do  not 
rush  here  by  countless  thousands.  The  reason  must  be  that  they  have 
not  the  necessary  information,  or  the  means  to  reach  here,  or  both.  So 
far  as  intelligence  is  concerned,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  the  naked 
truth;  but  truth,  in  this  land  of  wonders,  of  beauty  and  of  fruitfulness, 
seems  to  tb^  people  of  other  lands  like  fiction.  You  must  show  them 
that  the  truth  is  the  truth. 

Do  you  think  the  peasant  farmer  of  Germany,  or  the  viniculturist 
laboring  upon  a few  rods  of  terraced  cliffs  overlooking  the  Rhine,  or  any 
of  the  intelligent  laboring  classes  in  other  European  countries,  would 
remain  where  the}T  are  were  they  able  to  reach  California,  and  knew  the 
real  facts,  the  naked  truth  ? 

If  they  knew  that  wages  are  higher  here  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  known  world  ? 

That  here  a common  laborer  can  earn,  over  and  above  his  own  board, 
from  four  to  six  barrels  of  flour  in  a single  month  ? 

That  bread  and  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper  here  than 
in  any  other  country  upon  the  globe? 

That  there  is  room  for  millions  of  people  to  come  here  and  cultivate 
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the  vine,  the  fig,  the  olive,  and  all  the  cereals  and  vegetables  known  to 
warm  and  temperate  climates? 

That  the  climate  here  is  actually  one  of  indescribable  loveliness? 

That  we  are  blest  with  the  “early  and  the  latter  rain,”  which  makes 
California  a land  of  almost  never-failing  harvest  and  fruitfulness? 

That  Winter,  except  in  the  mountains,  is  hardly  known  j no  rains  in 
Summer  to  blight  or  destroy  harvests;  that  for  six  months  of  the  year 
the  sky  bends  over  this  land  of  “hills  and  valleys”  with  almost 
unclouded  serenity? 

That  fruits*  of  nearly  all  kinds — such  as  peaches,  apples,  pears  and 
grapes — are  so  abundant  as  to  be  literally  almost  without  price? 

That  while  in  corresponding  latitudes  upon  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the 
continent,  the  States  are  buried  in  snow  and  ice,  and  chilled  by  piercing 
blasts  from  the  frozen  zone,  here  our  hills  and  valleys  and  mountain 
slopes,  refreshed  and  fructified  by  generous  rains,  rejoice  in  robes  of 
living  green. 

I am  greatly  rejoiced  to  know  that  those  who  have  produced  this  fine 
exhibition — manufactured  these  wrorks  of  skill  and  beauty — these  imple- 
ments and  inventions — these  unrivalled  products  of  the  soil — these  wares, 
and  all  the  various  products  of  manufactures — those,  I say,  who  have 
produced  all  these,  are  the  people  who  are  to  control  and  shape  the 
future  of  this  great  country.  The  country  is  in  their  hands.  May  they 
appreciate  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them.  I believe  they  will. 
In  them  is  all  our  hope,  and  I believe  the  country,  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  is  and  ever  wilf  be  safe  in  your  keeping — you,  gentlemen, 
who  represent  the  labor  and  industry  and  all  that  makes  our  country 
great. 
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SILK  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


BY  WILLIAM  M.  HAYNIE. 


The  rapid  strides  that  we  as  a people  are  making  in  California  to  de- 
velop her  rich  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  national  wealth  must  strike 
the  close  observer  with  wonder,  and,  if  he  is  a true  Californian,  will 
cause  his  bosom  to  swell  with  true  patriotic  pride  while*  contemplating 
the  future  greatness  and  glory  of  this,  our  noble  State. 

Among  the  many  rich  industries  now  being  successfully  developed  in 
California  stands  most  pre-eminently  conspicuous  in  wealth  and  gran- 
deur the  silk  culture. 

In  writing  this  essay  on  silk  culture,  as  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
soil  of  California,  we  must  be  brief,  and  cannot  enter  into  those  deep  and 
inexhaustible  researches  which  the  subject  both  invites  and  demands. 
We  will,  however,  give  in  detail  the  experience  of  those  who  have  had 
most  eminent  success  in  this  great  industry.  It  is  admitted  by  them 
that  the  climatic  influence  upon  the  silkworm,  while  passing  from  the 
eggs  to  cocoons,  is  of  a most  beneficial  character,  from  the  following 
causes : * 

First — Entire  exemption  from  explosive  electricity,  a severe  shock  of 
which  will  kill  instantly  large  quantities,  if  occurring  while  the  worms 
are  very  small.  But  should  this  occur  during  the  last  age  of  the  worm, 
when  they  are  growing  very  rapidly  and  nearly  ready  to  finish  in  a nat- 
ural way  their  brief  period  of  existence,  it  would  very  likely  destroy 
every  worm.  Electricity  in  all  its  forms  is  not  alike  destructive  of  ani- 
mal life,  but  on  the  contrary  is  very  essential  in  some  of  its  passive 
forms  to  keep  up  a full  supply  of  animal  vitality,  so  essential  for  the 
development  of  active,  robust  animal  life.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  silkworms,  as  they  have  been  classed  by  naturalists  among  the 
torpid,  cold-blooded  species  of  insects.  It  is  admitted  by  scientific  men 
’*t>f  this  State  that  we  are  blessed  during  our  dry  season  with  a full  supply 
of  this  passive  electricity,  which  gives  vigor  and  strength  to  man  and 
beast  as  well  as  silkworms,  to  perform  more  labor  in  the  same  time  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  known  world. 

Second — Being  entirely  exempt  from  rain  from  May  to  November,  the 
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mulberry  leaf  will  mature  in  its  greatest  perfection.  The  mulberry,  like 
all  other  herbaceous  food,  when  subjected  to  an  excess  of  moisture  will 
secrete  a watery,  viscid,  poisonous  consistency,  which,  if  fed  to  the 
worms,  will  affect  them  with  a kind  of  cholera,  from  which  but  few 
worms  will  escape  a premature  death.  But  when  grown  in  this  State 
we  have  just  the  reverse,  the  mulberry  maturing  with  just  sufficient 
moisture  to  perfect  it  in  all  the  elements  of  healthy  food.  We  are  ex- 
empt from  any  disease  among  the  worms  of  California. 

THE  MULBERRY  AND  ITS  GROWTH. 


The  first  consideration  in  connection  with  the  silk  culture  to  insure 
success  is  a full  and  ample  supply  of  the  best  varieties  of  feed,  mulberry 
leaves.  Those  trees,  when  planted  upon  good  moist  bottom  soil,  are 
most  rapid  and  prolific  growers,  making  a growth  the  first  year  from 
the  cutting,  when  property  cultivated,  of' four  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
the  second  year,  after  pruning  the  s^pck  close  off  at  the  ground,  a growth 
of  ten  to  eighteen  feet  in  height.  It  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  the 
mulberry  from  seed,  onty  in  very  small  and  limited  quantities,  from  the 
fact  that  the  young  seedlings  are  very  tender  and  easily  killed  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  unless  protected  and  watered  very  carefully  for  at  least 
four  to  six  weeks  from  their  first  appearance  above  the  ground.  It  is 
also  very  difficult  to  get  a good  stand  from  seed,  from  the  fact  that  they 
belong  to  what  is  classed  as  the  two-lobed  seed,  and  when  they  germinate 
the  root  strikes  down  and  then  grows  up,  pushing  the  entire  seed  up 
through  the  ground ; the  hull  then  falls  off  and  the  two  lobes  of  the  seed 
form  the  first  two  leaves  of  the  tender  seedling.  They  are  very  easily 
killed  by  frost  also.  Weeds,  if  allowed  to  grow  among  them  while  very 
young  and  tender,  will  exterminate  them  entirety.  It  is  desirable,  then, 
if  we  wish  to  succeed  in  raising  feed  rapidly,  to  plant  cuttings.  ^ 

They  are  planted  by  myself  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness, in  the  following  manner:  The  cuttings  are  cut  with  three  eyes  to 
each.  The  ground  well  ploughed  and  worked,  then  furrows  opened  three 
and  a half  feet  apart.  Put  in  the  cuttings  six  inches  apart  and  cover  and 
press  the  dirt  upon  them  about  tlyee  inches  deep.  The  ground  is  then 
kept  free  from  weeds  and  well  cultivated  through  the  season.  They  are 
'then  kept  pruned  low,  say  six  to  eight  feet,  to  avoid  extra  labor  in  gath- 
ering the  leaves.  If  allowed  to  grow  twelve  or  eighteen  feet,  it  would 
require  the  pickers  to  pack  step-ladders  through  the  field  to  gather  feed 
from  the  high  trees.  By  this  method  of  planting  and  cultivating  we 
obtain  the  first  year  about  ei^ht  tons  of  good  leaves  per  acre.  The 
second  year  the  trees  are  all  pruned  or  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  in 
January,  and  the  Summer  following  we  can  pick  from  the  same  acre 
about  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  good  mulberry  leaves. 

The  mulberry  tree,  when  planted  upon  our  rich  bottom  lands,  possesses 
most  wonderful  powers  of  reproducing  its  foliage,  so  much  so  that  I 
caused  an  experiment  to  be  made  on  my  plantation,  and  the  result 
proved  that  in  ten  days  after  picking  a portion  of  the  leaves  from  a cer- 
tain tree,  it  had  grown  more  rapidly  and  contained  more  leaves  than  any 
other  tree  which  had  not  a leaf  taken  from  it.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  picking,  the  tree  must  not  be  stripped  of  its  foliage;'" 
leave  the  three  crown  leaves  on  the  top  and  a few  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  This  is  necessary,  that  the  tree  may  have  sufficient  lungs  left  to 
drink  in  and  breathe  the  air,  and  replenish  itself  with  sufficient  quantities 
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of  nutriment,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  root  through  the  leaves  or  lungs, 
to  give  it  renewed  vigor  and  life. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  mulberry  will  grow  all  over  this  State; 
but  it  must  be  remarked  that  upon  our  upland  and  foot-hills  the  mul- 
berry would  not  yield  so  enormously  without  thorough  irrigation  through- 
out the  season. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
our  American  and  Sacramento  Eiver  bottom  lands,  that  the  wild  morn- 
ing-glory is  fast  taking  possession  of  those  lands,  and  we  often  hear  the 
remark  by7  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  these  lands,  “ I will  give  fifty 
dollars  per  acre  to  have  this  terrible  and  destructive  weed  extermina- 
ted.” I will  just  say  that  you  can  exterminate  it,  keep  your  fifty  dollars 
and  make  your  land  worth  a great  deal  of  money7  by  planting  mulberry 
cuttings  of  young  rooted  trees  in  the  manner  described,  and  then  keep 
the  morning-glory  down  by  hoeing  one  year;  the  second  year  it  will  not 
trouble  you  much,  and  the  third  year  the  mulberry  will  take  care  of  it 
and  send  it  where  it  belongs,  viz : out  of  existence.  Severe  overflows 
will  kill  cuttings  if  covered  'with  water  in  the  Spring  for  six  or  eight 
day’s,  but  when  once  rooted  they7  will  stand  water  equal  to  the  willow. 
The  morus  moretta  is  considered  the  best  feed  for  silkworms,  but  the  mul- 
ticaulis  is  grown  for  the  first  feeding,  while  the  worms  are  young.  It 
being  very  soft  and  tender,  the  worms  thrive  better  on  it  than  any7  other 
for  the  first  three  ages  of  their  existence,  after  which  the  morretta  or  alba 
is  fed  to  make  the  best  quality  of  silk.  With  these  remarks  upon  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a full  supply7  of  the  best  variety  of  feed,  which 
are,  first,  morus  multicaulis , morus  rnorretta  and  morus  alba , I will  proceed 
to  give  the  method  of  hatching  the  eggs  and  treatment  of  the  worms. 

The  eggs  are  usually  laid  by  the  moths  on  sheets  of  white  paper,  in 
May,  when  the  leaves  have  so  far  matured  that  they  will  do  to  feed. 
You  take  the  eggs  in  proportion  to  the  feed,  and  subject  them  to  a heat 
of  about  eightyT-five  or  ninety  degrees,  either  natural  or  artificial.  In 
the  course  of  forty-eight  hours,  if  the  heat  has  been  uniform,  they7  will 
commence  hatching.*  It  is  very  important  that  every  day7’s  hatching 
should  be  kept  on  papers  and  marked  separate  from  the  following  day’s 
hatching,  and  so  on  until  your  eggs  are  all  hatched.  This  is  done  in  the 
following  manner:  When  y7ou  perceive  the  eggs  commence  to  hatch, 
place  on  them  young  leaves  of  the  multicaulis.  At  night  remove  all  the 
leaves  from  the  eggs,  place  them  on  the  shelves,  and  number  the  paper 
No.  1,  or  the  date  of  the  month,  and  the  next  day  No.  2 or  the  date,  and 
so  on  until  all  are  hatched.  Be  very7  particular  now,  and  upon  no  con- 
sideration should  they  be  allowed  to  get  mixed.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  remarks  that  this  precaution  should  be  strictly  complied 
with. 

The  life  of  the  silkworm  is  divided  into  five  different  ages,  and  in  en- 
tering upon  each  of  those  ages  it  is  to  them  a new  life  to  run  until  again 
prostrated  by  the  death-like  torpid  state  which  deprives  them  of  all 
muscular  power,  until  they  shall  have  passed  through  safely  its  severe 
ordeal.  This  is  termed  the  molting.  At  six  day’s  old  the  young  worm 
will  molt.  Upon  the  seventh  they  recover,  and  will  come  forth  with 
new  energy  and  strength.  About  the  thirteenth  day  from  hatching 
they  will  molt  again;  about  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-fifth  also.  Upon 
no  consideration  should  the  worms  be  removed  when  they  have  com- 
menced to  molt,  nor  should  they  be  disturbed  in  any7  way,  not  even  to 
place  food  on  them,  for  they  require  nothing  more  than  simply  to  be  let 
alone  until  you  observe  them  coming  from  under  the  old  leaves  and  rub- 
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bish,  where  they  will  retire  to  go  through  their  molting,  looking  and 
begging  for  food  by  stretching  their  heads  very  high,  which  is  a sure 
sign  that  they  are  hungry. 

If,  from  any  cause,  they  are  moved  or  disturbed  during  the  process  of 
molting,  it  will  arrest  and  prevent  the  successful  performance  of  the 
process,  and  from  which  the  worms  so  disturbed  will  not  recover.  This 
is  in  no  wise  a disease,  and  will  not  affect  other  worms  who  have  not 
been  so  disturbed  Each  succeeding  molting  seems  to  be  more  severe, 
and  in  the  last  or  fourth  molting  great  care  must  be  taken  that  they  be 
not  disturbed,  as  any  worm  disturbed  at  this  time  will  fail  to  make  a 
cocoon.  The  worms,  as  fast  as  hatched,  are  placed  upon  shelves  of  any 
convenient  height  and  breadth,  in  a room  well  ventilated  and  plenty  of 
light,  but  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  falling 
directly  on  them.  The  feeding  for  the  first  two  or  three  ages  is  done  by 
taking  the  leaves  of  the  multicaulis  and  placing  them  very  nicely  over 
the  worms  as  fast  as  they  consume  them.  After  they  have  passed  their 
third  molting,  young  twigs  or  branches  are  cut  from  the  trees  with  the 
leaves  on,  and  laid  on  the  worms  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  and  with 
each  succeeding  leaf  forming  triangular  pyramids,  through  which  the 
worms  like  to  perambulate,  and  among  which  they  will  spin  their  cocoons 
when  ready. 

In  thinning  the  worms  from  one  paper^or  shelf  to  another,  they  must 
not  be  handled  with  the  fingers,  but  lay  fresh  leaves  on  the  paper  that 
you  wish  to  thin  ; when  those  leaves  are  covered  with  worms,  take  hold 
of  the  stem  of  the  leaf  and  move  them  where  you  want  them.  Clean 
off  the  shelves  in  the  same  way. 

The  quantity  of  feed  that  a given  number  will  require,  say  for  fifty 
thousand  worms,  the  first  week  or  age,  will  average  about  fifteen  pounds 
per  day ; second  age  about  sixty  pounds  per  day  ; third  age  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  day;  fourth  age  about  three  hundred 
pounds  per  day.  Now,  allowing  seven  days  to  each  age,  we  have,  in 
round  numbers,  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five  pounds  of  mul- 
berry leaves  to  make  fifty  thousand  cocoons.  Twenty  times  this  amount 
will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  one  hundred  pounds,  which 
will  make  one  million  cocoons. 

This  calculation  is  made  to  apply  to  the  Chinese  silkworms,  which 
make  very  large  and  valuable  cocoons.  They  were  imported  by  Pre- 
vost,  the  pioneer  silk  culturist,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  to  whom 
great  credit  and  praise  is  due  for  his  persevering  energy  in  keeping  this 
most  valuable  industry  before  the  people  of  this  State  under  so  many 
discouragements,  until  we  have  become  fully  aware  of  its  great  impor- 
tance to  us  as  an  industry  of  great  commercial  value.  I fondly  hope 
that  Prevost,  who  is  now  well  advanced  in  years,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  age  is  deterred  from  engaging  in  the  business  as  extensively  as  we  who 
are  younger,  may  live  to  see  this,  the  crowning  effort  of  his  life,  prove 
an  eminent  success.  Then  will  his  fondest  hopes  be  realized  and  his 
soul  be  ready  to  depart  in  peace. 

The  Japanese  silkworms,  being  of  a much  smaller  variety,  and  conse- 
quent^ do  not  make  so  large  cocoons,  will  not  consume  more  than  two 
thirds  this  amount  of  feed.  It  will  be  seen  that  I have  allowed  thirty- 
five  days’for  the  worms  to  commence  spinning.  This  is  about  the  usual 
time  when  not  fed  at  night  during  the  last  two  ages  of  their  existence; 
but  if  properly  treated  and  fed  day  and  night  during  the  last  two  ages 
of  their  lives,  they  will  commence  spinning  in  twenty-eight  to  thirty- 
two  days  from  the  hatching.  The  worms,  when  about  to  molt,  will  seek 
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obscurity  from  the  light,  when  they  will  firmly  attach  themselves  to  the 
fibres  of  the  leaves,  remaining  perfectly  motionless,  in  a death-like  tor- 
pid state,  for  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  when  they  will  commence  to 
move  their  bodies  forward,  and  if  not  disturbed  will  in  the  course  of 
twelve  or  eighteen  hours  more  extricate  themselves  from  their  old  skin 
or  coating,  and  leave  it  as  firmly  attached  to  the  fibre  as  when  fastened 
there  by  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  process. 

It  will  be  observed,  according  to  my  experience  and  calculations,  that 
seventy-eight  tons  of  mulberry  leaves  will  make  one  million  of  cocoons, 
and  that  three  acres  of  mulberries  will  yield  ninety  tons  of  feed.  Three 
acres,  then,  will  give  us  ample  food  for  one  million  of  the  large  Chinese 
cocoons.  Those  cocoons  will  weigh  about  one  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  after  being  well  dried  and  the  chrysalis  losing  all  of  its  animal 
matter  and  becoming  a light  shell  within  the  cocoon,  in  which  state  we 
shall  not  lose  over  seventy  per  cent,  in  winding,  which  will  give  us  four 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  raw  silk.  This,  at  seven  dollars  per 
pound,  will  give. us  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  two 
and  one  half  acres  of  mulberries.  Now  for  the  expense : 


Cost. 

Amount. 

Six  men  for  the  first  age 

$-42  00 
56  00 

Eight  men  for  the  second  age 

Twelve  men  for  the  third  age 

84  00 

Twenty  men  for  the  fourth  age 

140  00 

Thirty  men  for  the  fifth  age 

210  00 

Winding,  at  one  dollar  per  pound 

420  00 

Total  expense  in  full,  when  put  in  hanks  of  raw  silk 

$952  00 

This  leaves  about  two  thousand  dollars  for  two  and  a half  acres,  or 
eight  hundred  dollars  net  per  acre.  The  capital  to  be  invested  to  secure 
these  results  will  be  two  and  one  half  acres  of  mulberries,  say  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre;  a cocoonery  and  reels,  about  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars, making  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  by  increasing  your  plantation  to  eight  acres,  you  can  make 
three  million  of  cocoons  in  one  season  without  any  additional  cost  of 
building,  by  the  following  process:  See  that  you  have  sufficient  eggs  for 
hatching  this  number.  Place  them  in  a tin  box  with  perforated  sides 
and  ends;  keep  the  box  in  a dry,  cool  place  through  the  Winter;  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  Winter  put  them  in  an  ice-house,  where  they  will  be 
kept  at  a temperature  of  about  forty  degrees.  On  the  first  of  May 
take  one  million,  which  will  be  in  weight  twenty-five  ounces,  and  hatch 
them.  By  the  first  of  June  these  will  be  so  far  out  of  the  way  that  you 
may  hatch  another  twenty-five  ounces,  and  so  for  July;  and  if  you  have 
eggs,  you  may  hatch  the  fourth  batch  for  August,  which  will  give  the 
nice  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  net  profit  on  four  millions  of  cocoons. 
To  preserve  the,  c'ocoons  whole,  the  chrysalis  must  be  killed.  This  may 
be  done  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  artificial  heat.  In  Europe  and  other 
silk  countries  they  are  compelled  to  use  the  latter  mode;  but  in  Califor- 
nia we  usually  have  sufficient  heat  from  the  sun  to  kill  them  in  forty- 
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eight  hours,  by  exposing  the  cocoons  to  its  rays.  This  is  most  decidedly 
the  best  method,  thereby  saving  time  and  labor  and  preserving  the  full 
brilliancy  and  texture  of  the  silk.  After  having  gone  through  this  pro- 
cess the  cocoons  are  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  or  are  ready  to  be 
reeled  into  hanks  of  raw  silk.  The  enemies  of  the  silkworms  are  rats, 
mice,  ants,  birds,  bats,  and  in  some  cases  cats  have  been  known  to  eat 

them.  They  are  very  easily  protected  from  all  these  enemies  by  care 
and  attention  while  feeding.  Mice  will  destroy  them  from  the  eggs  to 
the  cocoons.  I have  had  no  trouble  with  any  of  these  pests  but  the 
mouse,  and  we  have  watched  them  so*  closely  that  we  have  not  lost  fifty 
cocoons  or  worms  by  them. 

In  choosing  cocoons  for  eggs,  we  should  be  careful  to  choose  those  of 
the  largest,  but  firm  and  hard,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  lustre,  as  it  is 
believed  and  admitted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  silk  raisers  of  France 
that  we  can  in  this  way  greatly  improve  upon  any  variety  that  we  may 
import  into  this  State. 

After  we  have  chosen  a sufficient  number  of  cocoons  to  furnish  eggs 
for  the  next  year’s  feeding,  they  are  placed  thinly  upon  a shelf,  and  in 
eight  to  ten  days  from  the  time  they  have  finished  spinning  they  are 
transformed  into  a chrysalis,  which  immediately  emits  from  its  mouth 
an  oily  substance  against  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  and  simultaneously  wdth 
its  head  commences  a shoving  and  pushing  motion,  wThen  in  a few  hours 
it  will  emerge  again  into  the  world.  They  are  then  taken,  male  and 
female,  and  all  put  into  a box,  and  as  fast  as  they  pair  they  are  taken  out 
and  placed  upon  a table.  In  this  position  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
about  six  hours.  They  are  then  separated  and  the  males  put  into  a box. 
The  females  are  placed  on  sheets  of  white  paper,  and  in  three  or  four 
hours  she  will  lay  her  eggs  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred. 
This  process  is  gone  through  with  every  day  until  the  millers  have  laid 
all  their  eggs.  This  will  finish  the  existence  of  the  silkworm  for  this 
year. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  cocoons 
or  raw  silk  after  you  have  made  it?  f will  answer,  we  have  a silk  fac- 
tory at  San  Jos6.  But  you  say  that  China  and  Japan  are  so  close,  and 
as  there  is  no  import  duty  on  raw  silk,  that  the  manufactory  will  make 
us  compete  with  them  or  the  public  will  not  buy  from  us.  Very  true.  W ell, 

then,  we  will  raise  our  own  silk  and  join  together  under  a co-operative 
system  and  build  a factory  here  at  Sacramento.  Then  we  will  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  manufacturing  tariff,  and  shall  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  world  in  producing  manufactured  silk.  Three  or  four  months 
in  the  year  we  can  be  employed  in  producing,  and  the  balance  of  the 
year  we  can  pull  off  our  coats  and  pitch  in,  under  good  silk  weavers  and 
foremen,  and  learn  the  art  of  weaving  silk  ourselves;  and  if  we  do  not 
choose  to  do  this,  we  can  pay  all  of  our  operatives  in  the  factory  a good 
salary,  and  we  will  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  them.  Manufactured 
silk  is  as  good  as  gold  in  commerce,  and  my  firm  conviction  is  that  in  a 
few  years  Sacramento  City  will  be  the  greatest  depot  for  silk  in  the 
world.  She  is  surrounded  wTith  the  choicest  mulberry  soil  in  the  world 
and  a climate  eminently  adapted  for  silk  raising,  which  I have  proved  to 
my  satisfaction  in  hatching  and  making  three  different  batches  of  cocoons 
during  the  last  two  seasons. 
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HOP  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


BY  WILLIAM  M.  HAYNIE  OF  SACRAMENTO. 


To  the  President  and  Managers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Gentlemen  : A close  observer  of  tbe  untiring  energy  displayed  by  the 
officers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  diffusing  practical  knowledge  of 
the  great  industries  of  our  noble  State,  allow  me  to  say  that  I am  much 
pleased  with  your  adopting  this  method  to  effect  the  object  sought  for. 
What  we  want  and  what  California  needs  to  develop  her  capacity  for 
producing  and  manufacturing  nearly  all  the  most  important  and  valuable 
articles  of  commerce  is  practical  knowledge  from  practical  men,  who  are 
engaged  in  producing  the  articles  to  be  discussed  in  these  essays. 

It  may  be  objected  to  by  some  persons,  on  the  plea  that  they  cannot 
write  an  essay,  through  lack  of  education  or  fear  of  criticism  by  the 
public  and  the  press,  and  therefore  are  deterred  from  giving  expression 
and  publicit}7  to  those  valuable  practical  ideas  and  theories  which  they 
possess.  While  I admire  talent  and  ability  in  all  writers  for  the  public 
good,  I think  that  all  persons  who  discharge  the  duties  of  life  in  a faith- 
ful manner,  using  as  much  ability  and  talent  as  they  possess,  are  entitled 
to  the  approbation  of  all  earnest,  thinking  men.  I therefore  have  no 
hesitancy  in  writing  and  submitting  this,  my  first  essay,  to  your  noble 
society,  competing  for  the  premium  offered  by  you  for  the  best  essay 
on  “Hop  Culture  in  California/’  and,  though  possibly  unsuccessful,  shall 
feel  satisfied  if  I have  done  some  little  good  for  this  my  adopted  State. 

CLIMATE. 

California  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  cultivation  and  maturing  of 
hops.  It  is  admitted  by  the  most  celebrated  and  successful  hop-growers 
of  the  world  that  the  most  favorable  seasons  for  the  hop  crop  are  those 
when  little  or  no  rain  falls,  with  a continual  succession  of  south  and 
southwest  winds,  accompanied  with  clear  or  cloudy  skies.  In  seasons 
with  alternate  rains  and  hot  sunshine  days,  accompanied  with  north  or 
east  winds,  the  hop  is  sure  to  fail. 
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In  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States  the  hop  plant  suffers  more  or  less 
from  casualties  caused  by  the  aphis,  hop  mouse,  mould,  blight  and  various 
other  parasites  that  prey  upon  and  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  vines  to 
so  great  an  extent  that  they  rarely  ever  recover  sufficient  to  mature  a 
full  crop  of  hops.  Indeed,  such  are  the  destructive  influences  of  those 
uncongenial  seasons  that  the  success  of  the  hop  crop  is  in  a great  measure 
a matter  of  chance.  Again,  we  who  have  been  residents  of  the  Eastern 
States  or  Europe  know  full  well  the  destructive  nature  of  those  Summer 
tornadoes  and  thunder  storms  with  which  they  are  usually  visited  about 
the  month  of  August,  at  which  time,  if  it  has  been  a favorable  season  so 
far,  the  hops  are  hanging  very  heavy  on  the  poles.  When  such  is  the 
case  those  heavy  winds  will  blow  them  flat  to  the  ground  and  the  deluge 
of  rains  which  usually  accompany  the  winds  will  beat  and  wash  the 
lupuline  from  the  hop  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  make  it  almost  worth- 
less. • 

Again,  if  the  hops  have  had  a favorable  season  up  to  the  time  when 
the  flowers  are  forming  from  the  blossom,  they  are  liable  to  a succession 
of  weeks  of  wet  or  humid  atmosphere,  when  the  hop  will  not  grow,  but 
will  remain  small  and  dwarfish,  until  the  season  has  so  far  advanced  that 
they  cannot  mature.  I have  been  informed  by  a gentleman  of  this  city 
who  last  year  was  travelling  through  the  County  of  Kent,  England,  at 
the  time  I was  picking  my  crop  the  last  of  September,  that  the  hops  at 
that  time  in  that  great  hop-growing  country  were  not  larger  than  peas, 
and  the  growers  informed  him  that  they  would  not  mature.  This  was 
caused  by  a succession  of  wet  weather  for  a number  of  weeks  previous. 

I have  been  thus  particular  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  prominent 
causes  of  failure  in  the  old  hop-growing  countries,  not  that  I wish  to 
build  a reputation  for  California  upon  their  defects,  but  simply  to  prove 
my  first  assertion,  that  this  State  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  growth 
and  maturing  of  the  hop.  I presume  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss this  proposition  any  further,  but  will  simply  say  that  good  hop  land 
in  California  can  be  kept  moist  enough  throughout  the  Summer  by 
thorough  cultivation.  Experience  is  teaching  me,  as  I gather  with  one 
hundred  pickers  about  twenty-four  hundred  pounds  of  hops  daily  (after 
drying),  that  ours  is  a blessed  climate  for  the  hop-grower,  with  its  warm, 
genial  sun,  succession  of  southwest  winds  and  copious  dews  at  night, 
free  from  all  casualties  and  destroying  storms,  so  that  California  is  the 
hop  garden  of  the  world. 

SOIL. 

This  should  be  a deep,  rich,  decayed  vegetable  loam,  with  an  open 
porous  subsoil.  On  such  soil  hops  do  best,  but  they  do  well  when 
planted  in  light,  fine  sandy  soil,  when  properly  manured.  Our  heavy 
adobe  soil  will  not  do  for  hops,  it  not  being  adapted  to  thorough  Summer 
cultivation.  The  first  mentioned  soil  can  be  found  in  great  quantities 
along  our  river  bottoms,  and  should  be  chosen  in  preference  to  all  others, 
because  upon  such  soil  we  can  harvest,  after  the  first  year,  about  one 
ton  (two  thousand  pounds),  dried  hops  to  the  acre,  while  our  upland  will 
yield  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 

LOCATION. 

The  site  to  be  chosen  for  the  hop  yard  should  be  well  sheltered  from 
the  north  winds,  and  if  near  the  coast,  where  the  south  winds  blow  very 
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hard,  it  should  be  sheltered  from  them  also.  The  reasons  for  having 
hop  yards  sheltered  from  heavy  winds  are  as  follows : 

First — While  the  vine  is  running  up  the  poles  it  is  liable  to  have  its 
head  blown  from  it  by  the  wind,  and,  as  the  hop  is  a rapid  grower,  it 
cannot  regain  its  twining  position  around  the  pole  without  assistance, 
which  will  make  it  an  expensive  business 

Second — When  the  hops  are  nearly  matured  they,  together  with  the 
vines  and  foliage,  are  quite  heav3r,  and  a little  wind  will  at  this  time 
cause  the  pole  to  break  and  fall  to  the  ground,  causing  great  destruction 
and  consequent  loss  of  crop. 

PLOUGHING. 

, • 

This  should  be  done  as  early  in  the  Winter  as  possible.  With  a good 
stout  pair  of  horses  turn  the  ground  over  about  six  inches  deep,  and  if 
time  and  finances  will  admit  let  another  team  follow  behind  with  a sub- 
soil plough  to  loosen  up  the  subsoil;  but  do  not  bring  it  to  the  surface. 
Then  with  a good  harrow  get  the  ground  level  and  fine,  when  it  will  be 
ready  to  plant. 

PLANTING. 

Before  giving  the  method  of  planting,  I will  discuss  the  subject  of  tbe 
sexes  of  the  hop  plant.  They  are  male  and  female,  and  the  sexual  rela- 
tion they  hold  to  each  other  should  be  fully  understood  by  the  grower 
before  planting  his  field.  The  sexes  a ref  very  rarely  united  in  the  same 
plant,  so  rare  that  we  must  not  make  any  calculation  for  male  plants 
from  this  source.  I have  observed  only  one  instance  of  the  male  and 
female  united  in  the  same  vine  in  California.  The  male  flower  grows  in 
a loose  panicle,  while  the  female  flower  is  compact,  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone.  Hop  seed  produce  plants  ; but  as  they  are,  like  fruit  seed,  apt  to 
“ sport,”  cannot  be  depended  upon ; consequently,  we  have  to  procure 
slips  or  cuttings  from  old  fields-  of  a good  variety  to  insure  success. 
At  the  base  of  each  scale  or  leaf  of  the  female  cone  or  flower  is  the 
germ  of  the  seed,  and  as  soon  as  these  cones  are  vitalized  by  the 
pollen  from  the  male  plant  the  seed  will  begin  to  develop,  and  as  it 
grows  the  scales  and  seed  will  begin  to  cover  themselves  with  very 
minute  balls  of  resinous,  aromatic  nature,  called  lupuline.  This  is  the 
fine  yellow  flower  or  powder  of  the  hop,  and  contains  that  bitter  prin- 
ciple which  makes  the  hop  so  valuable  in  preserving  and  flavoring  malt 
liquors.  When  the  female  flower  has  been  fully  vitalized  the  seed  will 
be  found  at  the  base  of  each  petal  or  scale,  and  the  cone  compact  and 
smooth  and  well  filled  with  lupuline;  but  when  not  so  vitalized,  the 
petals  will  all  be  turned  up  and  the  cone  ruffled  and  loose,  without  seed 
or  lupuline,  and  consequently  worthless. 

It  is  a very  interesting  and  pleasant  study  to  walk  through  the 
hop  field  and  see  there  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  affinity  of  the 
sexes  so  fully  developed,  those  female  flowers  in  close  proximity  to 
their  “ lord  and  master,”  looking  so  beautiful,  plump  and  fair,  while 
their  sister  plants,  remote  from  the  head  of  the  family,  look  withered, 
rough,  lean  and  cross,  simply  from  the  fact  that  they  were  without  a 
kind  male  protector  while  young;  therefore  it  is  highly  necessary  that 
we  make  ample  provisions  when  planting  for  male  hop  vines.  About 
one  male  hill  to  every  thirty  females  should  be  planted,  although  some 
culturists  say  one  male  to  fifty  female  hills.  Your  ground  being  in 
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order  to  plant,  take  three  or  more  stakes,-  set  them  in  a straight  line  on 
one  side  of  the  field,  then  with  a steady  pair  of  horses  and  a small 
plough  get  in  range  with  the  stakes,  drive  up  to  the  first  stake  and 
move  it  just  eight  feet  in  the  ploughed  ground;  then  to  the  second  stake, 
move  it  likewise  eight  feet,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Have  your  stakes  all 
eight  feet  long;  when  you  get  to  the  last  one,  move  it  sixteen  feet, 
parallel  with  the  others.  If  you  have  moved  all  the  stakes  just  eight 
feet  they  will  be  in  range  to  open  another  furrow  back,  and  continue  so 
until  you  lay  out  the  field  one  way,  then  lay  it  off  crosswise  in  the  same 
manner;  now  procure  a quantity  of  small  stakes  and  stick  one  in  every 
five  hills  one  way  and  ten  the  other,  which  will  give  you  one  male  to 
fifty  females,  or  five  and  six,  which  will  give  you  one  male  to  thirty 
females — the  staked  hills  being  for  male  plants.  Having  procured  your 
plants,  both  male  and  female,  you  proceed  to  plant  the  females  first. 
After  they  are  planted  then  plant  your  males. 

If  planted  in  low  bottom  land,  cover  the  top  end  of  the  slip  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground;  if  on  upland,  put  them  three  inches 
under  the  ground.  The  cutting  should  be  about  six  inches  long,  with 
three  sets  of  eyes,  and  the  larger  the  better  for  the  crop  the  first  year. 
Ho  not  allow  the  cutting  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun.  If  not  ready  to 
plant  when  you  get  them,  they  must  be  covered  three  or  four  inches 
with  moist  earth.  Put  two  female  and  two  male  plants  in  their  respect- 
ive hills.  This  finishes  the  planting. 

POLING  AND  TRAINING. 

The  hop  field  should  always  be  located  convenient  for  getting  poles, 
as  they  are  an  item  of  great  expense  in  hop  raising.  Cut  the  poles 
about  eighteen  feet  or  longer,  if  possible.  Sharpen  them  at  the  large 
end  with  a regular  taper  of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches;  haul  them  into 
the  field  as  soon  as  possible  after  planting,  so  that  they  may  be  set 
before  the  sets  begin  to  send  out  their  small  fibrous  roots.  With  a 
crowbar  make  a hole  on  the  south  side  of  the  .hill,  then  insert  the  pole 
and  press  the  dirt  firmly  around  it  with  the  foot.  As  soon  as  the  young 
vines  are  long  enough  to  pass  once  around  the  pole  you  must  commence 
training  them  to  the  poles.  The  poles  being  on  the  south  side  of  the 
hills,  you  will  take  the  vines  very  carefully  in  the  hand  and  pass  them 
around  the  east  side  to  south,  then  to  the  west — or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  course  of  the  sun,  from  east  to  west.  If  they  are  placed 
round  the  pole  the  opposite  way  they  will  not  run  up  it.  After  plac- 
ing the  vines  round  the  pole  most  hop  growers  tie  them  with  soft  twine 
or  yarn,  just  below  the  second  joint  from  the  end.  My  plan  is  to  cut  a 
sliver  from  the  bark  of  the  pole  and  place  them  loosely  in  the  slit,  when 
they  will  cleave  to  the  pole  very  readily,  and  save  the  time  and  expense 
of  going  around  the  second  time  to  untie  the  twine.  The  vines  must 
be  watched  very  carefully  until  they  get  well  up  the  poles  very  near 
the  top.  If  they  are  permitted  to  leave  the  poles  by  the  wind,  and  not 
put  back  very  soon,  they  will  grow  from  the  poles  and  be  broken  or 
worried  so  much  that  they  will  not  bear  hops. 

CULTIVATION. 

This  must  be  done  in  a thorough,  systematic  manner,  with  energy  and 
perseverance,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  land  suitable  for  hop  cul- 
ture is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  weeds;  and  should  the 
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weeds  get  the  preponderanca^of  growth  in  their  favor,  and  be  allowed 
to  retain  it,  they  most  assuredly  will  blight  the  hopes  of  the  grower  in 
harvesting  a crop  of  hops.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  commence  cul- 
tivation as  soon  as  the  weeds  begin  to  grow.  The  soil  should  be 
kept  mellow  and  fine  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  how  to 
effect  this  depends  very  much  on  the  knowledge  the  grower  has  of 
farming  implements.  My  system  is  to  plough  twice,  both  ways;  first 
from  the  hills,  second  to  the  hills,  and  hoe  the  hills  as  often  as  is 
required  to  keep  the  weeds  from  growing.  The  hop  field  should  not  be 
ploughed  while  in  blossom  (in  July),  as  the  horse  or  man,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  vines,  will  cause  the  blossoms  to  fall  off.  If  necessary, 
they  may  be  ploughed  after  the  hop  flowers  are  set,  which  will  finish 
the  cultivation. 

PICKING. 

The  hops  are  ripe  and  ready  to  pick  generally  about  the  twenty-fifth 
of  August  When  ripe  the}7  tur»  from  their  dark  green  color  to  a light 
yellow  or  primrose  color ; the  seed  will  become  quite  hard  and  tinged 
with  a beautiful  purple  edging  around  it.  Usually  in  large  hop  fields  it 
is  best  to  commence  picking  at  least  ten  days  before  the  hops  are  fully 
ripe,  as  it  is  most  likely  that  the  last  of  the  picking  will  be  far  too  ripe, 
and  the  seeds  and  lupuline  will  shell  out  very  freely,  and  cause  a great 
loss  in  the  weight  and  value  of  the  hops.  The  picking  in  California  is 
done  altogether  by  Indians  and  Chinese.  The  price  paid  for  picking  is 
one  dollar  per  day  'for  each  man,  and  they  board  themselves.  The  picking 
is  done  by  placing  boxes  in  the  field,  and  four  men  at  each  box.  One  man 
then  cuts  the  vines  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  pulls  up  the  pole 
and  conveys  it  to  the  pickers.  When  the  boxes  are  full  the  hops  are 
put  into  sacks,  which  are  carried  to  the  hop-house  by  the  pickers. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  picking  hops,  as  all  that  are 
wilted  or  black  should  be  discarded.  Great  care  should  also  be  taken  to 
have  them  picked  clean  and  free  from  stems  and  leaves.  The  picking 
cannot  be  done  much  in  advance  of  the  drying.  All  that  are  picked  in 
the  forenoon  should  be  carried  to  the  kiln  at  noon  and  dried,  and  the 
afternoon’s  picking  at  six  o’clock  for  the  same  purpose.  This  is  by  the 
old  method  of  drying,  where  they  can  only  dry  two  kilns  full  in  twenty- 
four  hours — it  requiring  twelve  hours  for  each  kiln. 

My  patent  kiln  process  allows  me  to  dry  three  kilns  per  twenty-four 
hours  when  we  first  commence,  and  the  hops  are  quite  green,  and  four 
kilns  full  in  the  same  time  when  the  hops  are  fully  matured.  Hops  should 
not  remain  in  the  sacks  over  six  or  eight  hours  after  they  are  picked,  as 
they  are  very  liable  to  sweat  and  heat  and  turn  black  when  dried,  which 
will  spoil  the  sale  of  all  that  may  get  mixed  with  them. 

DRYING 

This  process  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  hazardous  the  grower  has 
to  perform,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  kiln  has  to  be  watched  night 
and  day  by  a careful,  watchful  and  competent  person — and  when  we 
have  to  rely  upon  hired  help  to  assist  in  this  department,  we  very  often 
find  them  at  night  fast  asleep  and  the  fires  nearly  out,  which  will  do  the 
hops  much  injury. 

I will  now  describe  the  old  kiln  and  the  process  of  drying  by  it.  The 
kiln  is  usually  built  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  hop  field.  The  kiln 
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for  the  fires,  the  room  over  the  kiln  for  diving,  and  the  press-room  with 
the  cooling  room  over  it,  are  usually  built  under  one  roof,  Tor  a field 
of  twenty  acres  of  good  hops  a building  forty-six  feet  long  by  thirty-six 
feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  in  height,  will  be  required.  This  building  is 
divided  into  four  apartments.  First,  by  running  a partition  through 
the  building  crossways;  twenty  feet  from  one  end  we  have  two  rooms, 
the  one  twenty  by  thirty-six  feet,  the  other  twenty-six  by  thirty-six. 
We  now  take  the  room  twenty  by  thirty-six  and  convert  it  into  the  kiln 
below  and  drying  room  over  it,  by  placing,  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground,, 
joist  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  two  by  six,  two  and  a half  feet  apart; 
upon  these  joist  are  placed  strips,  one  by  one  and  a quarter  inch,  on 
edge,  and  nailed  about  three  inches  distance  apart;  upon  this  is  placed 
a cloth  of  very  open  texture,  or  meshes  nailed  around,  just  as  we  nail 
our  carpets  on  floors.  The  kiln  below  is  large  enough  for  two  large 
stoves,  and  the  room  over  head  is  where  the  hops  are  spread  out  to  dry. 

We  now  lay  a floor  ten  feet  from  the  ground  in  the  room,  twenty-six 
by  tbirty-six,  which  gives  the  baling  room  below  and  cooling  room  over 
it.  At  the  end  of  the  room  which  coiatitutes  the  kiln  and  drying  room 
we  build  a large  platform,  and  an  easy  stairway  for  the  pickers  to  ascend 
with  the  hops  in  sacks  and  place  them  thereon;  a door  is  cut  through 
the  wall  from  the  platform  into  the  drying  room,  through  which  the 
hops  are  taken  and  placed  upon  the  drying  floor;  a door  two  and  half 
feet  wide,  hung  perpendicular,  is  cut  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
partition  ; the  door,  shutting  even  with  the  drying  floor,  will  admit  the 
hops,  when  dry,  to  be  shoveled  and  swept  from  the  dry  room  into  the 
cooling  room  or  floor,  which  is  four  feet  lower.  The  press  is  placed 
under  this  floor,  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  kiln,  and  a scuttle  or  door  is 
cut  in  the  floor  to  convey  the  hops,  when  cool,  into  the  press.  The  old 
style  of  press  is  a screw  press,  with  four  upright  posts,  and  the  box  set 
up  inside  of  the  posts  and  pinned  together  firmly ; the  box  is  then  filled 
by  letting  in  the  hops,  while  two  men  tramp  them  in  until  full,  when  the 
screws  are  put  on  and  the  bale  pressed  to  a proper  size.  Cloth  of  heavy 
material  is  put  under  and  over  the  hops  and  sewed  around  the  bale. 
Two  doors  are  cut  in  the  partition  that  divides  the  kiln  from  the  press 
room,  one  abreast  of  each  stove  in  the  kiln,  so  that  wood  may  be  placed 
in  the  stove  through  these  doors  while  standing  in  the  press  room,  or,  as 
that  part  is  generally  called,  wood  room.  The  wall  of  the  kiln  and  dry- 
ing room  should  be  lathed  and  plastered,  and  at  the  base  of  kiln  should 
be  sufficient  ventilators  cut  all  round,  and  a large  ventilator  on  the  roof 
of  the  drying  room  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  hot  air  through  the  hops 
while  drying. 

Having  thus  described  the  kiln  now  in  common  use,  I will  give  in 
detail  the  process  of  drying.  The  hops  are  taken  from  the  platform  and 
carried  into  the  drydng  room,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  spread 
them  uniform  in  depth  all  over  the  drying  floor.  Neither  should  the 
hops  lay  more  compactly  in  one  place  than  another.  If  great  care  is  not 
taken  in  this  operation,  the  hops  will  not  dryT  even  and  uniform,  but 
where  the  hops  are  the  thickest  or  most  compact  they  will  require  much 
more  time  than  the  loose,  low  places.  As  soon  as  the  hops  are  placed  in 
the  drying  room  the  fires  are  started  in  the  kiln,  the  ventilators  all 
opened  and  a uniform  current  of  hot  air  kept  passing  through  them — if 
put  on  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep — for  twelve  hours.  As  soon  as 
the  top  hops  will  rattle  when  stirred  they  should  be  turned  over  to  insure 
thorough  drying.  This  process  is  done  by  two  or  more  men  entering 
the  drying  room  with  wooden  shovels,  and,  commencing  at  one  side  of 
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the  room,  .they  will  turn  them  as  carefully  as  possible;  otherwise,  the 
bottom  hops,  being  very  brittle,  the  least  touch  will  cause  them  to  fall 
to  pieces,  and  the  seed  and  lupuline  will  separate  from  the  cones  and  sift 
through  the  cloth  into  the  fire  room  and  be  lost.  The  hops  are  dry 
when  the  greater  portion  of  them  will  break  when  bent,  and  also  when 
the  vapor  ceases  to  rise  from  the  hops  they  are  about  ready  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  kiln.  This  is  done  by  men  entering  the  drying  room 
and  with  shovels  and  brooms  sending  them  through  the  door  opening 
into  the  cooling  room  on  the  cooling  floor. 

This  process  also  needs  great  care,  as  before  the  hops  are  all  out,  they 
being  hot  and  brittle,  will  be  entirely  broken  up  and  the  greater  portion 
of  lupuline  and  seed  will  be  lost.  As  soon  as  the  kiln  is  discharged,  you 
will  fill  up  again  with  fresh  hops.  The  dried  hops  should  remain  where 
they  are  until  cool,  when  they  are  shoveled  back  to  make  room  for  the 
next  lot,  and  so  on  until  the  harvest  is  over.  After  two  or  three  days  dry- 
ing, the  first  dried  will  be  in  condition  to  bale.  Having  dried  our  crop 
by  this  process  last  year,  I was  advised  of  the  great  loss  of  lupuline  and 
seed  and  consequent  loss  of  value  of  the  hops. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I have  stated  under  the  head  of  planting 
that  the  value  of  the  hops  consists  in  the  lupuline  and  seed  which  they 
contain,  and  the  more  uniformly  the  lupuline  is  distributed  throughout 
the  bale  the  greater  the  value  of  the  hops,  for  the  following  reasons : 
When  the  hops  are  used  by  the  brewers  they  are  compelled  to  use  with 
each  brewing  of  so  many  gallons  a certain  number  of  pounds  of  hops, 
and  if  part  of  the  bale  contains  an  excess  of  lupuline  and  seed,  their  beer 
is  too  bitter,  and  if  they  should  get  all  leaves,  the  reverse  will  be  the 
case,  which  in  either  case  makes  very  bad  lager  beer. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  to  cure  and  bale  hops  in  the  best  possible 
manner  is  the  greatest  consideration  of  the  hop  grower,  and  to  effect 
this  I have  invented  and  patented  an  improved  hop  kiln  and  drying  pro- 
cess, which  entirely  removes  all  the  difficulties  of  the  old  process.  As  I 
am  now  using  it,  a model,  with  a bale  of  hops  dried  by  my  process,  is  on 
exhibition  in  this  hall.  The  kiln  or  fire-room  is  the  same  as  the  old 
process.  What  I claim  as  my  invention  is,  in  place  of  slats  and  cloth 
for  the  drying-room,  I have  longitudinal  boxes  made  with  the  two  sides 
and  ends  solid.  At  each  end  there  is  bolted  on  firmly  an  iron  handle, 
with  a swivel  eye-hole  projecting  through  the  handle  and  end  of  the  box, 
directly  in  the  centre.  The  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  boxes  are  the  same. 
Grooves  of  an  inch  in  depth  are  made  on  the  inside.  The  bottoms  con- 
sist of  wooden  frames,  with  wire  cloth  covering  them.  Those  frames 
are  inserted  into  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes.  The  boxes  are  then  filled 
with  hops  outside  of  the  drying  room.  The  boxes  are  then  run  into 
the  kiln  over  the  fires  on  a railroad  track.  I have  one  extra  cover. 

When  the  hops  are  ready  to  turn  we  commence  at  one  end  and  insert 
the  extra  cover  in  the  grooves  at  the  top  of  the  box  in  the  kiln.  The 
box  is  then  drawn  out  of  the  kiln  and  suspended  by  means  of  two  hooks 
hanging  from  overhead  at  an  equal  distance  with  the  height  of  the  box. 
The  box  now  hangs  on  a pivot,  and  is  turned  very  smoothly  and  quick. 
It  is  immediately  replaced,  and  the  cover  on  top  is  now  withdrawn  and 
placed  in  the  next  box,  and  so  on  until  all  are  turned,  without  breaking  a 
single  hop  or  loss  of  lupuline.  When  fully  dried  and  ready  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  kiln,  the  boxes  are  run  out  upon  a pair  of  truck  wheels 
with  long  bearings  and  removed  to  the  furthest  end  of  the  cooling-room, 
where  a small  pulley  is  attached  to  each  single  eyebolt  in  the  end  of  the 
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box  and  the  box  emptied  of  its  contents  just  where  we  want  it  to  lie 
until  ready  to  bale,  when  in  two  days  the  hops  will  have  absorbed  mois- 
ture enough  to  toughen  them  so  much  that  in  baling  we  get  them  all  in 
whole,  with  the  lupuline  and 'seed  remaining  as  they  grew  in  the  field. 

My  kiln  consists  of  eleven  boxes  fourteen  feet  in  length,  three  feet 
wide  and  twenty-two  inches  deep,  in  which  I dry  every  twenty-four 
hours  three  batches,  amounting  to  about  twenty-four  hundred  pounds  of 
dry  hops.  A kiln  of  the  same  dimensions  on  the  old  plan  cannot  dry 
more  than  one  thousand  pounds  in  the  same  time.  My  process  entirely 
obviates  the  necessity  of  any  one  entering  the  drying-room  over  the  hot 
fire  for  any  purpose,  which  is  very  unhealthy  and  disagreeable  work. 
The  press  that  I have  in  use  is  of  my  own  construction  and  is  so  arranged 
that  the  box  is  ten  feet  deep,  which,  when  filled  up  with  hops  lightly 
pressed  down  with  a board,  makes  bales  of  the  usual  size  weighing  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

ROOT  PRUNING. 

After  the  crop  has.  been  harvested  and  the  poles  removed  from  the 
field,  the  hills  are  trimmed  of  all'old  vines,  which  are  gathered  and  burned. 
After  the  first  heavy  frost  the  whole  field  has  to  be  pruned  under  the 
ground  at  a depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  The  crowns  will  send  out  a 
great  many  runners,  which  have  to  be  removed  every  Winter.  This  is 
done  by  running  a plough  close  to  the  hills  one  way,  heaving  the  dirt 
from  the  hill;  then,  with  a three-tined  hoe,  remove  the  dirt  from  the 
crown  of  the  plant,  hook  up  all  those  runners  and  cut  them  close  to  the 
main  crown.  Cut  also  a small  piece  from  the  top  of  the  crown  and  cover 
up  the  hill  with  fine  dirt,  and  then  get  ready  for  poling,  cultivation  and 
work  in  the  Spring. 
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SILK  MANUFACTURE. 


BY  JOSEPH  NEUMANN. 


The  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  has  ever  been  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  prolific  branches  of  industry  on  our  globe.  Since  the  time  that 
the  wise  Empress  Si-Ling-Chi,  of  China,  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the 
precious  silkworm  into  her  parlor  and  bestowing  particular  care  upon  it, 
this  business  has  been  increasing  and  impi»oving.  It  has  steadily  kept 
on  spreading  to  Persia,  Turkey,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
over  the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States  of  America.  In  its  turn  it  has 
reached  California,  and  in  order  to  prove  that  it  will  be  as  profitable 
here  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  in  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a silk  factory  in  California,  with  which  a fair  commencement  has 
been  already  made,  I beg  leave,  through  the  favor  of  your  society,  to  lay  this 
essay  before  the  public.  It  has  been  said  that  our  enterprise  is  prema- 
ture; that  we  are  ten  years  ahead  of  our  time.  Such  assertions  may  be 
uttered  by  those  whose  interests  are  opposed  to  home  manufacture,  or 
by  that  class  contented  with  things  as  they  are;  to  such  I say  that  a silk 
factory  ought  to  have  been  established  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  I hope 
to  prove  my  assertion  by  the  following  statement  of  facts,  to  which  I 
crave  the  careful  attention  of  all  Californians: 

First — A silk  factpry  in  California  will  have  an  indisputable  and 
important  advantage  over  those  of  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe,  in 
consequence  of  our  being  so  near  to  China  and  Japan,  and  having  a 
direct  steamship  communication  with  those  countries,  so  that  we  can 
import  our  raw  material  at  less  cost  and  in  less  time. 

Second — The  culture  of  silk  in  this  State  has  advanced  to  such  an 
extent  that  California  bids  fair  to  rival  the  silk-growing  countries  of  the 
Old  World.  We  have  about  four  hundred  mulberry  plantations  now, 
which  will  be  trebled  next  year,  and  in  a few  years  we  can  expect  to 
have  sufficient  raw  material  for  our  own  manufactures,  with  a surplus 
for  exportation. 

Third — There  is  no  import  duty  whatever  on  raw  silk,  and  as  the 
Eastern  as  well  as  the  European  manufacturers  have  to  pay  the  same 
price  for  it  as  we  have,  our  advantage  over  them  is  evident.  We  can 
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turn  the  raw  material  into  a fabric  before  it  reaches  those  more  distant 
markets. 

Fourth — A great  deal  has  been  said  about  labor.  One  question  was  : 
“ Can  we  obtain  operatives  here?”  It  is  ascertained  beyond  doubt,  that 
for  the  next  twelve  months  we  shall  have  more  labor  offering  than  we 
shall  be  able  to  employ.  By  the  last  two  or  three  steamers  several  prac- 
tical hands  arrived  and  made  application  for  work.  They  had  heard  apd 
read  in  our  papers  that  a silk  factory  had  been  started  here,  and  on  this 
account  had  emigrated  to  California.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  known  that 
work  in  that  particular  branch  of  manufacture  can  be  obtained  here, 
workmen  will  flock  to  our  shores  by  hundreds. 

The  next  question  is  about  the  high  price  of  labor.  Concerning  wages 
in  Eastern  factories  we  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  them,  since  good 
mechanics  are  as  well  paid  there  as  here.  The  work  to  be  done  in  the 
spinning  department  is  generally  performed  by  children,  who  are  easily 
taught;  and  we  have  enough  young  ones  in  California  whose  parents 
will  be  glad  to  have  them  employed  in  so  useful  a manner.  But  some 
doubts  have  been  expressed  about  our  ability  of  competing  with  Euro- 
pean labor.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  price  of  labor  in  Europe  is  far 
below  ours.  Nevertheless,  our  advantages  more  than  counterbalance 
this  drawback.  For  example  : a silk  weaver  in  Europe  earns  tive  dollars 
a week  (this  kind  of  work  is  everywhere  paid  for  bythe-yard);  but 
should  he  earn  fifteen  dollars  here,  we  should  still  be  able  to  sell  below 
the  imported’  prices  and  make  a handsome  profit.  The  calculation  is  $ts 
follows:  One  yard  of  silken  dress  goods,  weighing  three  ounces,  of 

which  a man  can  make  six  yards  a day,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  silk  or  the*  skill  of  the  workman,  costs  the  European 
manufacturer  after  finish  read}"  for  market,  two  dollars  and  fifteen  cents, 
calculating  fifteen  cents  a yard  for  wages.  By  trebling  these  wages,  it 
will  cost  us  here  two  dollars  and  forty-five  cents.  For  a yard  of  silk  of 
this  quality  our  importers  have  to  pay  in  Europe  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents.  To  this,  sixty  per  cent,  import  duty,  and  fifteen  cents  for  freight, 
insurance  and  exchange,  together  seventy-five  per  ce,nt.,  or  one  dollar 
and  eighty-seven  and  a half  cents,  are  to  be  added,  which  brings  the  cost 
price  in  San  Francisco  as  high  as  four  dollars  and  thirty-seven  and  a half 
cents.  Thus  #it  will  be  readily  seen  that  we  can  sell  such  fabrics  much 
cheaper,  leaving  a large  margin  for  profit.  The  same  proportion  applies 
to  articles  of  higher  or  lower  qualities  and  value. 

Fifth — Sewing  silk,  embroidery  silk,  tram  and  organzine  silk.  These 
descriptions  of  silk  are  to  be  considered  as  an  important  branch  of  the 
manufacturing  business,  and  the  Pioneer  Silk  Factory  has  already  a com- 
plete set  of  machinery  with  which  to  prepare  all  varieties  of  these  silk 
goods.  The  following  statement  will  convince  the  reader  that  no  doubt 
can  exist  as  to  the  profit  to  be  derived : 

Sewing  silks,  in  skeins,  are  selling  in  this  market  from  seven  to  sixteen 
dollars  per  pound.  Sewing  silks  on  bobbins  or  spools,  such  as  for  tailors, 
shoemakers,  saddlers,  or  for  use  in  sewing  machines,  sell  for  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  dollars  per  pound.  Tram  and  organzine  are  only  for  weavers 
and  trimming  manufactories.  The  prices  of  these  range  from  fourteen 
to  twent}’-four  dollars,  according  to  quality  and  color.  Embroidery  silks 
are  from  ten  to  thirteen  dollars  in  price  here.  The  above  named  arti- 
cles are  hardly  at  all  imported  from  Europe,  being  chiefly  manufactured 
in  the  Eastern  States  exclusively  by  women  and  children.  The  wages 
of  the  latter  range  from  four  to  twelve  dollars  a week,  and  1 am  aware 
that  we  can  have  even  cheaper  hands  here.  As  the  raw  material  can  be 
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laid  down  here  from  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  nine  dollars  per 
pound,  the  public  may  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  profits  of  the  manufac- 
turer. 

It  is  well  known  that  whoever  has  started  this  industrial  enterprise, 
no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world,  has  always  succeeded  in  making  an 
independent  fortune.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  silk  factory  in  Branden- 
burg (Prussia),  where  I first  learned  weaving,  belonging  to  the  firm  of 
Jacob  & Abrdham  Meyer.  It  was  commenced  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
twentjT-six,  with  a capital  of,  at  most,  six  thousand  thalers.  This  factory, 
when  I left  it  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  employed  more  than 
one  thousand  hands  in  weaving,  winding  soft  silk  and  making  spools  for 
filling.  It  produced  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  pieces  of  all  kinds 
of  dress  goods  monthly,  some  pieces  of  a length  of  eighty  or  ninety 
yards.  Their  principal  place  of  business  is  now  in  Berlin,  where  they 
employ  about  two  thousand  bands  more,  in  small  groups  from  six  to 
fifty  hands,  to  whom  they  pay  higher  wages  on  account  of  the  factories 
belonging  to  masters  of  shall  means.  The  factory  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  first  founder,  and  their  fortune 
is  estimated  to  be  from  six  million  to  eight  million  dollars — certainly  a 
handsome  increase  since  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  in  spite  of 
their  heavy  annual  losses.  The  establishment  of  silk  factories  in  Prussia 
was  already  a favorite  scheme  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  he  had  mul- 
berry trees  planted  as  early  as  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-three.  Now 
the  business  is  highly  prosperous'  not  only  in  Berlin  and  adjacent  towns, 
where  from  fiftj’  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  hands  are  employed,  but 
also  in  Crefeld,  Elberfeld  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  Switzerland  the  silk  manufacturing  business  is  flourishing,  and 
ranks  next  to  France. 

The  City  of  Vienna  also  has  factories,  in  which  five  thousand  hands 
are  employed. 

There  is  also  a largo  factory  in  Pesth  (Hungary),  in  a thriving  condi- 
tion. 

Italy  was  the  first  country  on  the  European  continent  where  silk  cul- 
ture and  its  manufacture  was  introduced,  and  in  Piedmont  there  is 
hardly  a town  or  village  which  does  not  produce  something  of  this 
article. 

Let  us  glance  at  France.  Is  there’any  branch  of  industry  which  has 
added  more  to  the  glory  and  wealth  of  that  country  than  the  silk  manu- 
facturing business?  There  is  not ; and  this  being  so  well  known  every- 
where, I need  not  say  more  about  it. 

In  regard  to  silk  manufacturing  in  England,  it  is  also  notorious  that 
at  Manchester,  Macclesfield,  Derby,  etc.,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
hands  are  employed  in  it.  Lombe,  of  Derby,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixteen,  disguised  himself  as  a workman,  went  to  Piedmont  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  drawings  of  the  machinery  for  making  organzine, 
which  article,  up  to  that  time,  was  always  imported  into  England. 

There  are  silk  factories  in  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Capital  of  Poland, 
and  other  places — too  many  to  enumerate  them  here ; but  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  that  there  is  hardly  a country  on  the  European  conti- 
nent where  this  business  does  not  exist. 

Now,  let  us  look  into  the  present  condition  of  the  silk  manufacturing 
business  of  the  United  States.  We  can  estimate  at  a low  rate  that  be- 
tween fifty  and  eighty  thousand  hands  are  employed  in  it.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  factories  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  First,  Thomas  Dale  & 
Co.  This  factory  was  finished,  but  the  machinery  not  quite  in  operation 
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when  I visited  it  last  year.  I estimate  that  it  contains  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  worth  of  machinery.  It  is  a brick  structure  of 
four  stories  high.  The  firm  must  give  employment  at  this  time  to  from 
six  hundred  to  one  thousand  hands.  The  next  in  importance-are  Ham- 
mel  & Booth,  employing  also  several  hundred  people;  Rile  & Son,  Abra- 
ham Tilt  & Son,  and  four  or  five  others.  Besides  these,  there  was  a silk 
velvet  association,  incorporated  about  two  years  ago,  with  a capital  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Their  principal  place  of  business  is  New 
York. 

There  are  large  factories  in  Connectictieut  and  Massachusetts.  In 
Philadelphia  we  especially  have  to  mention  the  factory  of  Hausmann  & 
Son.  It  is  managed  on  a large  scale.  There  are  also  the  works  of  Tom 
Harrop,  John  Smith,  and  several  others. 

All  these  above  named  factories  manufacture  solely  sewing  silk,  em- 
broidery silks,  tram  and  organzine,  and  are  very  little  connected  with 
weaving.  There  are  some  factories  in  the  City  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
in  Connecticut,  the  principal  business  of  which  is  weaving.  But  we 
shall  combine  all  of  these  separate  branches  of  weaving,  spinning  and 
dyeing  in  California. 

None  of  those  factories  in  the  Eastern  States  have  such  facilities 
offered  to  them  as  we  have  in  our  State.  First,  there  is  the  steamship 
communication  with  China  and  Japan,  by  which  we  can  get  the  raw  ma- 
terial cheaper  and  quicker  than  any  other  manufacturer  on  the  globe; 
and  second,  the  culture  of  the  silkworm,  which  has  advanced  to  such  an 
extent  that  within  a few  years  we  shall  have  enough  of  our  own  raw 
material. 

The  reader  will  see  that  everything  said  above  is  based  upon  facts, 
and  that  in  any  emergency  we  are  able  to  manufacture  silk  goods  consid- 
erably cheaper  than  they  can  be  imported  either  from  the  Eastern  States 
or  Europe  ; and  I am  convinced  that  no  better  chance  for  investment 
was  ever  offered  to  the  public  than  this  silk  manufacturing  business. 
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A POETICAL  ESSAY,  BY  MRS.  M.  A.  HALL,  OF  CALAVERAS. 


Again,  the  year’s  appointed  day  we  greet, 

When  here,  from  far  and  near,  the  many  meet, 
Who,  with  full  hand  and  aims  united,  come 
To  grace  the  hour  and  share  our  harvest  home. 

Let  us  together  view  the  rich  display, 

Rejoice  together  on  this  festal  day  ; 

Together,  in  our  hearts  united,  bless 

The  hand  that  crowns  our  labors  with  success. 

Come,  let  us  view  the  tribute  of  the  field, 

See  what  our  gardens,  what  our  vineyards  yield — - 
Survey  our  herds  and  dairies’  bounteous  store, 
And  choice  abundance  of  the  precious  ore. 

Returns  of  insect  labor,  even,  us  assure 
Our  State  in  their  resources  is  not  poor. 

The  costly  fleece,  a native  of  Cashmere, 

Our  genial  clime  as  fine  and  good  can  rear; 

Our  southern  border  grows,  as  strong  and  free 
As  if  indigenous,  the  olive  tree ; 

Like  California,  where,  out  from  the  earth, 

Are  brought  by  men  such  varied  products  forth  ? 
And  more,  unnoticed,  wait  their  fostering  care 
To  swell  the  number  far  beyond  compare  ; 

Our  granary  well  nigh  the  world  might  feed, 

And  luxury  here  might  satiate  his  need. 

But  to  what  purpose  do  we  congratulate? 

Only  to  boast  the  riches  of  our  State? 

Should  we  not  rather  counsel  how  we  best 
May  make  each  interest  support  the  rest? 

Nor  let  a golden  glamour  blind  our  eyes 
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To  that  wherein  a State's  true  vantage  lies. 

For  oft  in  vain  and  partial  is  our  toil; 

We  mine  beneath,  not  cultivate  the  soil; 

Into  this  one  and  most  uncertain  groove 
The  State’s  whole  capital  is  made  to  move. 

And  to  our  only  great  commercial  mart 
Is  drained  prosperity  from  every  other  part; 

For  every  mountain,  every  inland:  town, 

With  mining  stock  inevitably  goes  down. 

Let  us  survey  our  mining  country  through — 

The  landscape  give  a retrospective  view — 

The  present  scenes  with  those  gone  by  contrast ; 
How  dim  the  picture,  by  the  vivid  past  l 
See  ruin  claim  what  patient  labor  gained ; 

See  want  sit  king  where  millions  were  obtained; 
See  silent  quartz  mills,  and  abandoned  lodes, 
Forsaken  hamlets  and  neglected  roads. 

No  sign  of  thriftiness  the  prospect  cheers. 

But  desolation  everywhere  appears. 

Save  here  and  there  a cabin’s  lonely  den, 

The  wretched  shelter  for  more  wretched  men. 

Or  whisky  shop  beside  the  road  obtrudes — 

A blot  polluting  on  the  solitudes. 

0,  what  the  picture  shall  illume  again? 

What  shall  reanimate  this  dead  domain  ? 

Hallow  the  ground,  and  make  the  meanest  rill. 

Hill,  vale  and  grove  a feast  of  fatness  fill. 

0,  men  of  capital,  on  you  we  call; 

Are  there  no  patriots  among  you  all. 

Who  this  one-sided  policy  will  spurn, 

And  backward  now  the  golden  current  turn  ? 

Build  railroads,  dig  canals,  and  irrigate. 

Throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  our  fertile  State 
Set  up  the  spindle,  speed  the  busy  loom  ? 

For  every  labor,  helpful  hands  will  come ; 

The  men  of  might  who  mechanism  command 
Shall  stations  find,  and  honor  in  the  land ; 

Art’s  subtle  powers  shall  then  to  us  descend. 

And  grace  and  beauty  with  the  useful  blend; 

Cities  and  towns,  like  magic,  will  uprise. 

And  fields  of  plenty  shall  salute  our  eyes. 

Our  lowlands  drained,  a scourge  shall  be  no  more; 
Our  river  channels  dredged  from  shore  to  shore 
Contain  our  floods,  not  they  our  terror  be. 

But  white  with  commerce  hast’ning  to  the  sea. 

When  you  all  this,  and  more  than  this  have  done. 
Tour  work  of  duty  only  is  begun; 

No  country  prospers  governed  by  misrule, 

Or  grows  to  greatness  without  church  and  school. 
And  legislators  should  be  taught  to  deal 
With  private  interest  less  than  public  weal ; 

Nor  means  of  evil  men  provide', 

That  their  own  vicious  wants  may  be  supplied; 

Not  whisky,  cards  or  billiard  tables  can 
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Advance  the  good  or  happiness  of  man; 

Wisely  the  Sabbath  was  ordained  of  heaven, 

A rest  from  labor  one  day  out  of  seven; 

Be  this  remembered — let  it  sacred  be — 

A pledge,  God-given,  for  man’s  prosperity. 

Let  them  whose  talents  yearly  thousands  gain, 
If  their  professions  be  not  all  in  vain, 

If  to  pre-eminence  they  have  a claim, 

And  labor  not  alone  for  wealth  or  fame. 
Sometimes  the  pathway  tread  the  Master  trod. 
And  guide  the  poor  man  in  the  way  to  God; 
Leaving  the  city  and  its  shows  behind. 

Their  luxury  and  ease  alike  resigned, 

Counting  their  time  and  efforts  both  well  spent 
If  they  the  general  good  may  thus  augment. 

For  homes  of  happiness,  if  such  be  gained 
By  means  like  these,  are  builded  and  sustained, 
Wherein  the  men  of  eminence  have  birth, 

Who  form  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  earth; 
By  such  our  future  prove,  whate’er  the  cost, 

In  heaven’s  just  balance  weighed — it  is  not  lost, 
But  will  our  golden  State  give  purer  fame, 

And  make  her  greatness  far  exceed  her  name. 
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EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  A LECTURE  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  JAN.  31,  1868, 

BY  W.  WADSWORTH. 


FENCES. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  American  as  a novelty  as  h<5 
enters  France,  is  the  entire  absence  of  fences.  Go  where  yon  will  all 
over  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  along  the  Rhine  into  Germany  and  over 
into  Northern  Italy,  and  there  are  no  inclosures,  no  fences  around  the 
common  farm  lands,  nor  is  there  need  of  any. 

It  would  require  twenty  milllions  of  dollars  to  fence  in  France  as  the 
New  England  States  are  fenced,  and  then  half  a million  dollars  annvfctlly 
would  not  keep  those  fences  in  repair.  It  would  cost  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  fence  in  the  two  great  Valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin and  the  Tulare  Plains,  and  another  million  would  hardly  fence  in 
the  smaller  valleys  running  up  into  and  among  the  mountains  and  foot- 
hills, and  then  half  a million  of  dollars  would  not  keep  those  fences  in 
repair  against  fire  and  flood — and  the  people  of  California  ought  to  learn 
to  save  themselves  this  vast  expense. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  an  increased  immigra- 
tion if  peoples  of  other  countries  knew  that  on  arriving  here  they  would 
not  have  to  expend  half  they  possess  in  fencing  in  their  land  as  against 
their  trespassing  neighbor.  It  is  true  that  in  some  parts  of  the  old 
countries  of  Europe  there  are  inclosures,  but  they  are  always  because 
some  one  wishes  to  fence  something  in — as  deer  or  other  animals.  It  is 
the  law  there  that  they  shall  do  so,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  law  here. 

GRAIN  FIELDS. 

The  larger  part  of  all  the  arable  land  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Prussia  and  Italy  is  devoted  to  grain  fields,  not  because  they  yield  better 
returns  than  though  occupied  by  some  other  crops,  but  because  the  peo- 
ple must  be  fed. 
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There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  mode  of  cultivation  of  their  grain 
fields  as  differing  from  our  own.  but  there  is  a marked  contrast  between 
those  of  France  and  Germany  and  those  of  England;  for  whilst  in  Eng- 
land they  often  manure  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cartloads  of  barnyard 
manure  to  the  acre  and  get  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  in  France  they  will  use  but  ten  bushels  to  the  acre  of  concentrated 
manures,  as  the  phosphate  of  lime  or  magnesian  limestone,  and  yet  ob- 
tain the  same  number  of  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre — the  former  plough- 
ing six  or  eight  inches  deep,  the  French  only  four  or  five  inches. 

VINEYARDS. 

On  entering  France  at  Havre,  we  see  but  few  vineyards  till  we 
approach  Paris.  There  are  more  as  we  leave  Paris  in  a northeast 
direction  toward  Belgium,  but  all  of  these  appear  to  the  eye  of  an  Amer- 
ican or  Californian  more  like  nurseries  of  vines  than  vineyards  twenty 
or  fifty  years  old.  The  vines  appear  stinted  in  their  growth,  as  com- 
pared with  our  own,  and  this  feature  prevails  all  over  Europe,  as  is 
shown  by  the  close  planting  pursued,  vines  being  grown  on  an  average 
about  four  feet  between  rows,  and  from  two  and  a half  to  three  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  We  cannot  adopt  their  mode  of  planting  or  pruning; 
the  rank  growth  of  our  vines  will  not  admit  of  it.  There  is  one  fact 
connected  with  the  altitude  at  which  vines  are  grown  deserving  of  special 
notice  by  Californians;  it  is,  that  throughout  all  the  hill  country  of  the 
Ehine  and  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  the  greater  the  altitude  at 
which  vines  can  be  grown  and  barely  perfect  the  ripening  of  the  grape, 
there  is  found  the  wine  of  the  richest  flavor  and  “ bouquet,”  showing 
that  as  yet  we  have  hardly  a conception  of  the  immense  extent  of  moun- 
tain and  foot-hill  lands  that  may  profitably  be  devoted  to  vineyards  that 
must  attain  the  highest  character  for  fine  wines  of  any  in  the  State. 

There  is  an  altitude,  however,  to  which  the  vine  is  limited  in  its  pro- 
duction of  wine  without  the  addition  of  sugar.  Along  the  Alps  and 
Appenines,  two  thousand  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  »ea,  is  the  extreme  limit,  so  that  we  should  bear  this  in  mind  before 
going  largely  into  vineyard  culture  at  a greater  altitude  than  this  in  our 
State  without  previous  experiment. 

At  the  Grand  Exposition  the  California  wines  of  the  following  brands, 
viz  : Kohler  & Frohling,  M.  Keller,  Sainsevain  Brothers,  C.  Le  Franc  and 
those  of  the  Vinicultural  Society  of  Sonoma,  were  far  in  advance  of  the 
Atlantic  States  wines,  and  a Committee  chosen  to  test  the  character  of 
American  wines  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  California  wines  were 
none  other  than  European  wines  that  by  accident  had  found  their  way 
into  American  bottles  with  California  labels.  The  Committee,  however, 
on  being  corrected  in  their  mistake,  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
the  California  wines. 

Our  people,  however,  are  making  a mistake  so  long  as  they  continue 
trying  to  imitate  foreign  brands.  California  wines  must  finally  attain  a 
character  peculiarly  their  own,  and  the  sooner  this  is  done,  by  allowing 
the  wine  of  each  and  every  locality  to  show  its  legitimate  character 
without  “ doctoring,”  the  better  will  it  be  for  us  in  putting  our  wines  in 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  regard  to  the  profits  of  the  wine  culture,  as  compared  with  that  of 
grain,  it  stands  thus : that  whilst  thirty  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre,  at 
two  dollars  per  bushel,  amounts  to  only  sixty  dollars,  the  acre  of  grapes 
will  yield  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars  in  wine ; 
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and  this  is  just  the  reason  why  France  at  this  moment  wants  wheat  to 
feed  her  people.  Owners  of  lands  consult  their  own  pecuniary  interests 
there,  as  here,  and  as  long  as  the  vineyard  acre  pays  two  or  three  times 
greater  profit  than  the  grain  acre,  vineyards  will  continue  to  take  the 
place  of  grain  fields,  though  they  may  have  to  send  abroad  for  their 
bread. 

SILK  CULTURE. 

The  third  great  agricultural  interest  of  France  is  undoubtedly  silk 
culture  and  manufactures.  The  green  and  shining  leaf  of  the  mulberry 
is  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  Wherever  we  go,  and  in  all  that  portion 
of  France  devoted  to  silk  culture  as  an  annual  product,  yielding  a large 
revenue,  every  house,  almost,  outside  the  cities,  is  for  forty  days  every 
year  a cocoonery.  Nearly  the  same  can  be  said  of  Southern  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Northern  Italy;  and  the  profits  are  immense  wherever 
the  business  is  pursued  under  favorable  circumstances. 

Lombardy,  Italy,  which  has  an  area  of  only  six  thousand  square 
miles — California  having  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand — though 
one  third  of  all  the  arable  land  is  annually  in  grain,  exports  annually 
fifteen  million  dollars  worth  of  raw  silk.  But  it  is  in  the  middle  and 
south  of  France  where  we  find  the  silk  business  the  most  prominent  of 
agricultural  interests,  next  to  wine. 

The  City  of  Lyons,  three  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  south  of  Paris 
and  two  hundred  and  eighteen  north  of  Marseilles,  is  the  great  silk 
mart  of  the  world.  With  a population  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand, of  this  number  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  or  more  than  one 
third  of  the  whole,  are  engaged  in  some  way  in  silk  manufacture.  Of 
this  number  only  one  thousand  three  hundred  are  women,  and  about 
four  hundred  or  five  hundred  children.  There  are  over  sixty  thousand 
silk  weavers.  There  are  nearly  six  hundred  silk  merchants;  these  buy 
the  raw  silk  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  give  it  out  with  the  pat- 
terns to  master  weavers,  who  generally  have  from  three  to  eight  looms 
in  their  dwellings,  and  employ  weavers  to  execute  the  work.  There  is 
not  a single  large  silk  factory,  such  as  we  would  term  a factory,  in  all 
France. 

In  Lyons  alone  they  use  up  about  six  million  pounds  of  raw  silk, 
valued  before  working  at  about  thirty-six  million  dollars. 

In  regard  to  the  profits  of  silk  culture  there  are  no  two  opinions.  In 
France,  Italy  and  most  of  Southern  Europe  there  has  been  a disease  of 
the  silkworms  that  has  baffled  the  science  of  the  whole  world  to  provide 
a remedy,  and  which  causes  an  annual  loss  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
oftentimes  more,  of  all  their  worms  before  making  their  cocoons;  and 
yet,  with  this  great  loss,  the  business  pays  better  when  properly  and 
scientifically  conducted  than  even  grain  or  grapes. 

The  following  figures  can  be  relied  upon  as  a basis  of  calculation:  A 
mulberry  tree  ten  or  fifteen  years  old  can  spare  annually,  without 
injury,  one  hundred  pounds  of  leaves;  the  worms  fed  upon  these 
leaves  will  produce  one  and  a half  pounds  of  silk,  worth  six  dollars  per 
pound;  but  calling  it  only  five  dollars  as  the  annual  profit  from  each 
one  hundred  pounds  of  leaves,  and  with  only  one  tree  on  every  square 
rod,  it  gives  as  the  product  per  acre  eight  hundred  dollars,  in  raw  silk. 

All  over  Europe  it  rains,  as  in  the  Atlantic  States  of  our  country,  at 
any  and  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  these  rains  are  often  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning;  both  the  rains  and  the  electrical  discharges 
are  to  a great  extent  fatal  to  the  silkworm.  In  California  we  are 
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exempt  from  both  during  the  whole  season  of  feeding,  even  if  prolonged 
through  the  whole  Summer.  This  gives  us  one  of  the  finest  climates,  if 
not  the  very  best,  for  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm,  and  no  country  can 
grow  better  trees  or  a better  quality  of  leaves. 

The  difference  between  the  production  of  one  or  two  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  wine  or  silk  by  the  small  farmers  and  families  of  our  State 
would  be  this  : that  whilst  the  wine  would  be  very  likely  to  be  consumed 
by  the  family  and  friends  who  might  call  during  the  year,  the  silk  that 
that  same  family  could  produce  in  forty  days  from  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs,  in  value  quite  equal  to  the  wine  crop  and  at  less  cost,  would  be 
just  so  much  money  in  bank. 

I found  the  mulberry  cultivated  in  every  way  and  form  that  trees  are 
made  to  grow — sometimes  in  hedges,  the  trees  set  ten  or  twelve  inches 
apart;  and  the  morus  alba  in  this  way  makes  a strong  compact  hedge. 
Single  trees  of  large  size  anti  orchards  of  considerable  extent  are  com- 
mon all  over  the  south  of  France;  but  to  obtain  the  most  leaves  at  once 
from  an  acre  of  ground  and  with  the  most  profit,  they  should  be  set  in 
rows  not  to  exceed  four  feet  apart,  and  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  This 
permits  of  thinning  out  from  year  to  year  until  the  plantation  assumes 
the  character  of  an  orchard  covering  all  the  ground,  and  which  has  been 
its  peculiarity  from  the  first. 

BEET  SUGAR. 

Since  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon,  who  offered  one  million  of  francs  to 
the  person  who  would  discover  the  best  method  of  obtaining  sugar  from  a 
native  product,  beet  sugar  has  been  an  important  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  France.  Its  manufacture  is  steadily  increasing,  and  there  are 
now  over  four  hundred  beet  sugar  factories  in  France  alone,  besides  a 
large  number  in  Germany.  And  the  manufacture  has  extended  into  Rus- 
sia and  Hungary — in  fact,  all  through  Central  Europe,  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  fitting  it  for  sugar  making,  or  in 
soils  producing  it;  but  wherever  it  is  grown  the  best  soils  are  those 
inclining  to  a rich,  light  loam,  and  the  best  season  for  the  development 
of  its  saccharine  qualities  in  the  highest  perfection,  a warm  and  dry  one. 

I have  no  hesitancy  in  hazarding  an  opinion  that  California  has  a cli- 
mate for  the  production  of  sugar  beets  excelled  by  none  other.  As  to  the 
profits  arising  from  their  culture,  this  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  de- 
mand for  sugar  making,  and  the  price  they  will  bear  in  the  market  for 
that  purpose.  In  Europe  the  product  is  on  an  average  per  acre  of  about 
ten  tons,  whilst  in  California  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  of  thirty  and  even 
fifty  tons  of  common  beets  to  an  acre.  Judging  by  every  fair  compari- 
son that  can  be  instituted  before  actual  test,  I believe  California  can 
grow  her  own  sugar  from  the  beet  and  compete  with  cane  sugar  imported 
under  present  duties. 

HOPS. 

Immense  quantities  of  hops  are  grown  all  over  Europe  where  suitable 
soil  is  found  for  their  production.  Their  culture  there  hardly  differs 
from  our  own,  except  that  instead  of  training  them  low,  as  with  us, 
they  are  allowed  to  run  to  the  tops  of  the  poles,  twenty-five  and  thirty 
feet  high,  and  usually  set  in  rows  about  four  feet  apart  and  the  same 
distance  in  the  row.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  nearly  every  country  in 
Europe  had  its  porter  and  pale  ales  on  exhibition;  and  though  beer  may 
be  considered  as  almost  the  national  drink,  especially  of  England  and 
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Germany,  yet  Smith  Brothers,  of  New  York,  carried  off  the  highest 
premium  offered  for  the  best  porter  and  pale  ales.  It  surprised  the 
English  brewers  and  astonished  those  of  Germany,  and  when  they 
inquired  of  the  person  in  charge  of  Smith  Brothers’  ales  and  beers,  how 
and  of  what  they  managed  to  make  such  liquors  of,  his  reply  was, 
“Croton  water,  with  California  hops  and  barley.”  So  that  really  Cali- 
fornia is  entitled  to  nearly  the  full  credit  of  the  best  ales  at  the  Paris 
Exposition. 

A small  bale  of  hops  from  Sacramento,  California,  on  exhibition  there, 
were  the  best  from  any  country  and  secured  the  admiration  of  European 
brewers  over  all  others. 

I find  it  desirable,  if  hops  are  put  up  for  a European  market,  that  they 
be  made  of  three  qualities:  the  large  strong  hop,  a second  quality  of 
medium  size  and  strength,  and  a third  grown  upon  higher  and  lighter 
land,  possessing  a softer,  finer  flavor.  California  hops  have  already  a 
world-wide  reputation. 

THE  POPPY. 

There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  poppies  grown  in  France  alone.  They 
are  sown  broadcast  the  same  as  oats,  in  early  Spring,  and  yield  a crop  of 
seeds,  for  which  purpose  alone  they  are  raised,  of  the  value  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  in  good  seasons.  They  are  grown  solely 
for  the  oil  contained  in  their  seeds,  which  is  expressed  and  used  for  any 
purpose  for  which  the  best  olive  oil  is  used. 

. WATERMELON  SUGAR. 

In  Lombardy,  Italy,  large  fields  of  watermelons  are  raised  solely  for 
making  sugar.  They  are  cultivated  upon  the  sandy  borders  of  rivers 
after  the  Spring  floods  retire  to  within  the  banks  proper  of  the  streams. 
It  is  just  so  much  land  put  to  a good  purpose  that  in  almost  any  other 
country  would  be  thought  of  no  account  for  cultivation.  The  vines  are 
grown  in  rows  eight  feet  apart  and  only  one  foot  in  the  row ; and  when 
they  have  reached  a height  of  six  inches  and  are  just  ready  to  lop  over 
for  running,  a light  furrow  is  turned  against  them  by  a band  plough, 
which  a man  pushes  before  him,  and  all  the  vines  arc  turned  over  one 
way,  which  way  only  they  are  allowed  to  run.  Only  two  melons  are 
allowed  to  grow  upon  each  vine;  all  others  are  carefully  pinched  off,  so 
that  there  are  no  unripe,  half-grown  ones.  To  make  them  into  sugar  a 
man  takes  one  at  a time,  and  with  a large  knife,  upon  a table  a little 
inclined  to  one  side,  with  a single  blow,  divides  the  melon  in  two  parts; 
then  scoops  out  the  soft  and  sweet  portion  with  a wooden  scoop  or  spoon  ; 
that  passes  off  the  table  upon  a fine  wire  sieve  placed  over  a tub  for 
receiving  the  juice.  The  juice  is  at  once  set  to  boiling,  and  after  a skim- 
ming process,  once  or  twice  repeated,  is,  with  the  greatest  ease,  concen- 
trated into  a Very  fair,  yellow-looking  sugar. 

THE  LOMBARDY  DAIRIES. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  that  I have  seen  are  there  better  managed  or 
more  productive  dairies  than  in  Lombardy,  Northern  Italy.  The  cows 
are  kept  up  all  the  year  round,  and  all  the  year  fed  with  green  food, 
clovers,  grasses  and  watermelon  rinds.  And  in  that  little  State  of  Lom- 
bardy, no  larger  than  two  of  our  mountain  co.unties  and  very  greatly 
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resembling  them  in  their  physical  formation  of  mountain,  hill  and  valley, 
there  is  annually  produced,  for  exportation,  from  fifty  million  to  fifty- 
five  million  pounds  of  cheese,  worth,  before  removal,  from  seven  to  eight 
cents  per  pound,  or  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars;  and  yet  one  third 
of  all  the  arable  land  in  Lombardy  is  in  corn  and  grain.  To  a very  great 
extent  throughout  all  the  lower  and  level  portions  the  land  is  divided  up 
into  very  small  farms,  generally  not  exceeding  from  five  to  eight  acres, 
and  each  of  these  farms  supporting  a family  of  from  five  to  nine  persons. 
It  is  the  most  densely  populated  of  any  country  in  Europe,  and  yet  seems 
to  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  most  of  their  neighbors  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Alps. 

THE  LEVEES  OF  PIEDMONT  AND  LOMBARDY. 

t 

Situated  as  these  States  of  Italy  are,  at  the  base  of  the  Alps,  with 
almost  numberless  mountain  streams  and  torrents,  tributaries  of  the  Po, 
coursing  through  and  giving  fertility  to  all  the  lower  valleys  and  plains, 
nowhere  else  have  I ever  seen  so  perfect  a system  of  irrigation  as  this 
country  presents.  Five  millions  of  acres  that,  without  the  artificial 
channels  that  have  been  made  to  supply  them  with  water,  would  be  but 
parched  and  arid  plains  for  half  the  year,  are  converted  into  the  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  of  all  Northern  Italy. 

Their  levees  are  the  productions  of  centuries,  and  yet  there  is  much  that 
we  might  learn  from  them  that  would  benefit  us  in  the  construction  of 
our  necessarily  new  ones.  There  the  people  at  an  early  day  learned  that 
a mountain  torrent,  perhaps  five  times  its  usual  height  during  Spring 
floods,  must,  as  it  neared  the  plains  below  and  its  current  necessarily 
checked,  either  be  doubled  in  depth,  if  kept  within  the  same  narrow 
channel  with  levees  of  corresponding  height  to  keep  it  there,  or  it  must 
be  allowed  to  spread  four  or  five  times  its  ordinary  width,  and  there 
confined  within  comparatively  small  levees,  but  more  seburely  than  can 
possibly  be  done  in  deeper  and  narrower.channels. 

Thus  we  find  all  their  levees  placed  back  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  feet  from  the  banks  of  the  streams.  The  levees  and  the  land 
between  them  and  the  river  is  planted  with  mulberry  trees,  that  in  a 
few  years  become  a perfect  forest,  and  completely  protecting  the  levees 
proper  from  all  danger  of  a rapid  and  destructive  current;  and  the 
leaves  of  the  mulberry  trees,  sold  by  authority  of  the  Government,  more 
than  keep  the  entire  levee  system  of  this  portion  of  Italy  in  constant 
and  complete  repair. 
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SILK  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


ITS  HISTORY,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS,  AND  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE 

NEW  BEGINNER. 


BY  I.  N.  HOAG,  OF  YOLO. 
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As  early  as  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  a Committee  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Agricultural  Society,  upon  visiting  the  gardens  of  Louis 
Prevost,  of  Sau  Jose,  found  a nursery  of  twenty-five  thousand  mulberry 
trees  growing,  as  they  say  in  their  report,  “ very  finely.”  Upon  this 
nursery  the  Committee  remarked  as  follows  : “The  Committee  cannot 
pass  the  garden  of  Mr.  Prevost  without  a particular  notice  of  his  efforts 
to  introduce  into  our  State  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry,  and  we  may 
safely  say  he  is  the  pioneer  in  this  new  work  of  silk  raising.  The  Com- 
mittee most  warmly  commend  this  enterprise;  and  in  noticing  this  fine 
plantation  of  over  twenty-five  thousand  mulberry  trees,  they  feel  that 
at  least  a jus^fc  and  appreciating  notice  of  his  laudable  exertions  is  due 
to  him  at  the  hand's  of  the  Visiting  Committee.  Mr.  Prevost  assured  us 
that  no  country  in  the  world  was  more  favorably  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  the  silkworm  than  California,  from  the  fact  of  the  absence  of.  explo- 
sive electricity,  which  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  worm;  and  another 
favorable  feature  is  the  dryness  of  our  atmosphere.  From  all  the  facts 
gathered  thus  far  we  may  look  to  a new  era  by  the  introduction  of  the 
mulberry  culture  as  the  certain  forerunner  of  si i k culture.” 

On  the  seventh  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  Mr.  Prevost, 
in  a letter  to  the  California  Farmer,  stated  : “ My  silkworms  began  to 
work  last  Sunday,  and  now  a large  number  of  fine  cocoons  can  bo  seen.” 
From  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty 
Mr.  Henry  Hentsch,  a French  banker  of  San  Francisco,  believing  with 
Mr.  Prevost  in  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  our  State  for  the  success  of 
the  silk  culture,  made  three  several  importations  of  silkworm  eggs,  the 
first  two  of  which  were  unsuccessful,  and  from  the  third  importation,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  Mr.  Prevost  made  the  first  success  as 
above  announced. 
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But  in  the  meantime,  Mr  Prevost,  becoming  discouraged  in  the  effort 
to  get  eggs,  and  finding  no  sale  for  the  trees,  had  destroyed  a large  por- 
tion of  that  twenty-five  thousand  he  had  growing  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-six — an  act  which  he  has  had  many  an  occasion  sinceFo  regret. 
From  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  Mr. 
Prevost  continued  to  persevere  in  his  favorite  industry,  but  he  met  with 
very  little  encouragement,  except  in  a small  award  of  premiums  by  the 
Agricultural  Societies  at  whose  Fairs  he  made  exhibitions  of  the  worms 
at  work,  and  of  cocoons  and  raw  silk  reeled  therefrom.  At  many,  and 
indeed  all,  of  the  Fairs  at  which  he  made  such  an  exhibition  improved  a 
most  interesting  and  attractive  feature,  and  was  slowly  but  surely  pre- 
paring the  public  mind  for  a more  substantial  encouragement  from  a 
more  influential  quarter.  Just  ten  long  years  after  Mr.  Prevost  raised 
his  first  mulberry  trees  in  his  nursery  he  was  made  happy  by  a recogni- 
tion of  his  enterprise  and  perseverance  by  the  highest  authority  of  his 
adopted  State. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six — our  Legislature  being  in 
session — several  parties,  prominent  among  whom  was  L.  Prevost,  Wil- 
son Flint,  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  had  become  satisfied  that 
silk  culture  would  flourish  in  our  State  and  become  one  of  the  leading 
industries,  if  once  fairly  started,  suggested  to  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture the  propriety  of  offering  liberal  bounties,  first,  for  the  production 
of  the  mulberry  trees,  and  second,  for  the  production  of  cocoons. 

The  suggestion  was  looked  upon  favorably,  and  the  following  bill  was 
drawn  up  and  introduced  in  the  Assembly  by  the  Honorable  Charles  F. 
Heed,  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society — who  was  a member 
of  the  Legislature  that  year  from  Yolo  County — and  on  the  second  day 
of  April  it  received  the  signature  of  the  Governor  and  became  a law : 

AN  ACT  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  SILK  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California, , represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly , do 

enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  paid,  from  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  producer  claiming  a premium  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  following  sums  for  each  of  the  articles  herein 
enumerated  grown  within  the  State  of  California  for  theJerm  of  four 
years  from  the  passage  of  this  law. 

First — For  each  plantation  of  five  thousand  mulberry  trees  of  the  age 
of  two  years,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Second — For  the  production  of  each  one  thousand  silk  cocoons,  three 
hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  The  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  Act  entitled  an  Act 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  in  California, 
approved  April  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  also 
of  the  Act  supplemental  to  the  same,  approved  April  twenty-seventh, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  are  made  applicable  to  this  Act. 

Stimulated  by  the  inducements  of  this  Act,  a few  parties  set  them- 
selves at  work  and  collected  cuttings  from  the  mulberry  trees  found  at 
that  time  in  the  State,  and  planted  them  the  same  season.  It  should  also 
be  remarked  here  that  the  liberal  premiums  offered  in  this  law  for  the 
production  of  silk  cocoons  excited  a lively  interest  in  this  department  of 
the  business.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Wilson  Flint,  and  the 
free  use  of  Agricultural  Hall  tendered  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
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Prevost  was  induced  to  bring  a very  large  number  of  worms  to  Sacra- 
mento and  feed  them  in  the  Hall.  He  was  also  moved  to  this  by  reason 
of  there  being  more  mulberry  trees  in  and  within  reach  of  Sacramento 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  State,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  he 
wanted  to  make  a public  feeding  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Society, 
and  thus  wake  up  public  attention  to  the  new  industry. 

It  was  intended  to  have  commenced  the  feeding  at  the  Hall  about  the 
first  of  July,  when  there  would  have  been  a plenty  of  food,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  an  imprudent  exposure  of  the  eggs  to  the  heat  of  the  early 
warm  weather,  while  Mr.  Prevost  was  absent  from  home,  they  com- 
menced hatching  about  the  third  of  May,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
feed  them  thus  early.  In  consequence  of  this  unlooked  for  circumstance 
the  food  fell  short,  and  a resort  was  had  to  the  leaves  of  the  Osage 
orange,  which  the  worms  will  eajt  very  well,  and  which  is  by  science 
classed  as  one  variety  of  the  mulberry.  This  change  of  food  was  un- 
doubtedly very  unfavorable ; but  what  was  still  worse,  some  leaves  of 
the  mulberry  tha.t  were  shipped  from  Marysville  in  sacks  had  become 
heated  before  they,  were  fed  to  the  worms.  This  heated  food  immedi- 
ately affected  the  worms  unfavorably,  and  a disease  set  in  among  them, 
and  consequently  the  whole  enterprise — or  feeding  at  the  Hall — proved 
a failure.  As  the  cause  of  the  failure  was  so  apparent,  it  proved  no  dis- 
couragement to  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  but  rather  stimulated 
to  renewed  efforts.  The  State  Agricultural  Scoiety  having  thus  given  its 
countenance  and  practical  assistance  to  the  new  industry,  public  atten- 
tion was  attracted  towards  it,  and  its  final  success  was  guaranteed.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  due  to  a correct  history  of  the  subject  that  the 
efforts  of  the  State  Society,  through  its  officers,  should  be  properly  re- 
corded. We  can  do  this  in  no  more  appropriate  manner  than  by  quoting 
from  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Prevost  himself,  dated  July  seventh,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-six.  After  enumerating  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  had  labored  and  the  causes  of  the  failure,  he  says  : “ I feel  it 
my  duty  to  state  here,  before  closing  my  letter,  that  the  officers  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  have  done  for  me  all  they  possibly  could,  and 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hoag,  in  particular.  Without  his  aid  I should  have 
had  to  give  it  up.  Anything  I could  say  would  be  below  the  level  of  his 
courage,  energy  and  devotion  to  the  noble  cause.” 

From  trees  grown  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  a large 
number  of  cuttings  were  made  and  planted  in  the  Spring  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven.  There  was  also  imported  from  France  and 
Japan  some  four  hundred  pounds  of  seed,  and  most  of  this  was  also 
planted.  The  cuttings  generally  grew  very  well,  but  the  seed,  though 
good,  was  not  generally  successful — probably  from  the  fact  that  those 
planting  it  did  not  understand  its  nature.  The  writer  of  this  article,  as 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Wilson  Flint,  who  imported  the 
seed  and  who  had  grown  a large  number  of  trees  from  cuttings,  came 
into  possession  of  the  same.  From  the  cuttings  I raised  some  one  hun- 
dred thousand  morus  multicaulis , and  from  about  twenty-five  pounds  of 
seed  something  like  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  morus  alba 
and  morus  morretti.  There  were  raised  in  the  State  this  year  from  four 
to  five  hundred  thousand  f^rees,  and  there  were  also  produced  about  two 
hundred  thousand  cocoons.  The  business  seemed  prospering  pretty  well 
for  a new  enterprise,  managed  by  those  wh®  had  previously  had  no  ex- 
perience in  it.  All  who  had  engaged  in  it  began  to  feel  sanguine  of  its 
final  success,  and  were  making  every  arrangement  for  embarking  more 
heavily  in  the  industry. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  December,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  some  people,  who  could  only  see  that  the  State  was  becoming 
liable  for  a pretty  liberal  sum  for  mulberry  trees  and  cocoons,  but  could 
not  see  that  as  a result  of  this  liberality  there  was  growing  up  a great 
and  important  industry  to  enrich  the  people  and  increase  the  taxable 
property  and  revenue  of  the  State  with  which  to  pay  off  these  premi- 
ums by  the  time  they  should  become  due,  began  to  call  on  the  Legisla- 
ture to  repeal  the  law,  and  were  not  slow  to  condemn  those  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  securing  its  passage.  It  was  even  recommended 
by  a State  officer,  in  his  report  to  the  Governor,  that  the  law  should  be 
repealed  to  save  the  State  from  bankruptcy.  Extravagant  statements, 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  half  a million  of  dollars 
to  a few  individuals  who  had  been  cultivating  trees,  not  for  the  purpose, 
as  it  was  alleged,  of  producing  silk  o»  encouraging  its  culture,  but  for 
speculative  motives,  were  made  by  members  of  the  Assembly  and  Sen- 
ate, in  their  respective  houses,  and  by  resolution  passed  each  House. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  what  action  ought  to  be  had  at  an  early  day.  The  House 
Committee  very  promptly,  and  without  much  examination  into  the  facts, 
reported  a bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
six. 

At  this  stage  of  proceedings,  those  who  had  engaged  in  the  industry 
under  the  inducements  held  out,  and  having  expended  their  money  in 
the  fulfillment  of  what  they  deemed  a contract  with  the  State,  seeing 
that  action  detrimental  to  their  own  interests  and  to  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  was  about  to  be  had,  upon  a call  for 
that  purpose,  held  a meeting  for  consultation  and  to  determine  what 
should  be  done  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  and  guide  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  to  a proper  result.  At  such  meeting  the  following  proceed- 
ings were  had  : 

Sacramento,  January  20th,  1868. 

At  a meeting  called  at  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  that  purpose,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a State  Silk-Growfcrs  and  Manu- 
facturers’ Association,  and  L.  Prevost  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  I.  N. 
Hoag  appointed  Secretary.  A Committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a Con- 
stitution for  the  Association;  and,  after  consultation,  they  reported  the 
following,  which  was  adopted  : 

Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  “ Pioneer  Silk  Growers 
and  Manufacturer  s’  Association  of  California 

Art  II.  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  encourage  and  aid 
the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk*  in  California,  by  the  collection, 
publication  and  distribution  of  information  bearing  on  all  branches  of 
the  subject. 

Art.  III.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a President,  Yice 
President,  a Secretary  and  Treasurer;  whose  duties  shall  be  such  as 
usually  pertain  to  such  positions  in  similar  Associations  ; and  who,  with 
one  member  elected  by  the  Association,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Art.  IV.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  once 
in  every  three  months,  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  appoint.  One  of  the  regular  meetings  of  each  year  shall  be 
designated  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  shall  be  held  at  the  same  place,  and 
during  the  session  of  the  State  Fair.  At  this  meeting  the  Board  of 
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Directors  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  their  transactions  during  the 
past  year,  including  such  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  advisable  to 
further  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  at  which  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  shall  be  elected. 

Art.  V.  Any  person  interested  in  any  way  in  the  silk  business  in 
this  State  may  becotne  a member  of  this  Association  by  paying  into  the 
Treasury  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  ’fifty  cents,  and  may  continue  such 
membership  from  year  to  year  by  paying  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar,  in 
advance,  at  or  before  the  annual  meeting. 

Art.  VI.  The  office  of  this  Association  shall  be  at  the  Capital  of  the 
State. 

Art.  VII.  The  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting, 
such  amendment  having  been  presented  at  a previous  regular  meeting, 
and  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Association. 

The  officers  for  the  Association  were  elected,  as  follows : 

L.  Prevost,  President;  W.  Wadsworth,  Vice  President;  I.  N.  Hoag, 
Secretary;  Wm.  M.  Haynie,  Treasurer,  and  Joseph  Neumann,  Director. 

After  consultation  and  discussion,  the  Association  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  declaration  of  principles  in  reference  to  the  silk  business,  as 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  members  : 

First — We  believe  the  soil  and  climate  of  California  to  be  among  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best,  in  the  world  for  the  cultivation  of  silk. 

Second — The  mode  of  cultivation  we  would  recommend  is  that  adopted 
by  L.  Prevost,  and  named  by  him  the  “California  Silk  Culture.”  This 
system  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  trees  in  plantations,  as  dwarfs,  by 
judicious  pruning  in  the  Summer  season,  and  feeding  the  worms  with  the 
branches  thus  cut  off.  This  system  will  secure  the  greatest  quantity  of 
food  from  the  acre,  economize  labor  to  the  best  advantage,  and  guarantee 
the  health  of  the  worm. 

Third — A plantation  of  mulberry  trees  in  California  should  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  general  location  and  distance  between  the  trees,  as  to  secure 
plenty  of  air  and  sun  to  perfect  the  foliage.  Taking  the  principles  set 
forth  above  as  a guide,  we  would  recommend  that  a plantation  of  trees 
of  the  age  of  two  years  should  not  be  nearer  together  than  from  three 
to  four  feet,  one  way,  and  from  one  to  two  the  other,  or  the  equivalent 
of  these  distances.  After  that  age  they  may  be  thinned  out  to  adapt 
them  to  the  location  and  growth  of  trees. 

Fourth — It  is  the  desire  of  this  Association,  and  they  would  recom- 
mend, that  no  person  should  receive  a premium  or  bounty  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of  silk  culture  unless  his  trees 
be  set  out  in  plantation  form,  in  accordance  with  the  above  principles 
and  directions;  nor  unless  he  be  engaged,  in  good  faith,  in  making  silk 
or  having  the  same  made  from  those  trees,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  such  law. 

A Committee,  consisting  of  W.  Wadsworth,  I.  N.  Hoag  and  A.  P. 
Smith,  was  appointed  to  draft  and  present  to  the  Legislature  a memorial 
in  favor  of  the  silk  interest  of  California.  The  President  was  afterwards 
added  to  the  Committee,  and  the  Association  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  Committee  so  appointed  performed  -the  duty  imposed  upon  them, 
and  drew  up  and  presented  to  the  Legislature,  through  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  the  Senate,  the  following  memorial.  The  same  was 
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referred  baok  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  double  the  usual 
number  of  copies  ordered  printed  for  the  use  of  members  : 

MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California : 

The  undersigned,  a Committee  appointed  by  the  Pioneer  Silk  Growers 
and  Manufacturers’  Association  of  California,  for  the  purpose  of  memo- 
rializing the  Legislature  in  favor  of  the  silk  culture  of  the  State,  beg 
leave  most  respectfully  to  submit  for  your  candid  and  careful  consider- 
tion  the  following  facts  and  suggestions : 

The  production  of  silk  is  confined  by  climatic  influences  to  but  few 
countries,  and  flourishes  best  in  a warm,  dry  climate,  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  well  charged  with  electricity,  but  where  that  electricity  is  not 
subject  to  sudden  changes,  as  by  lightning  and  thunder  storms.  France, 
Italy,  Prussia  and  other  countries  in  the  central  and  southern  portions 
of  Europe,  which  have  been  for  a long  time  the  principal  countries  from 
which  the  world  has  been  supplied  with  raw  silk,  have  been  experienc- 
ing for  the  last  half  century  a gradual  change  of  climate  unfavorable  to 
silk  culture,  so  that  they  are  forced  to  import  annually,  from  dryer 
countries,  the  eggs,  in  order  to  secure  the  health  of  their  worms  and  a 
consequent  crop  of  silk.  Even  with  this  precaution,  great  fears  are 
entertained  by  those  countries  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  give  up  its 
cultivation  as  a leading  article  of  industry  and  export. 

The  Government  of  England,  seeing  this  fact,  and  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  is  putting  forth  extra  exertions  by  subsidies  to  indi- 
viduals and  other  encouragement,  and  endeavoring  by  the  establishment 
of  the  silk  culture  in  her  East  India  possessions,  to  supplant  these 
countries  in  supplying  the  world  with  silk;  and  she  has  already  become 
an  exporter  of  more  manufactured  silks  than  all  other  nations  combined. 

While  the  production  of  silk  is  thus  confined  to  limited  portions  of 
the  earth  by  climatic  and  other  causes,  the  consumption  has  been  rap- 
idly increasing,  so  that  instead  of  being  an  article  of  luxury  only 
indulged  in  by  a few,  as  was  the  case  but  twenty  years  ago,  it  has  now 
become,  by  the  customs  of  society,  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  consti- 
tuting in  some  shape  a part  of  the  clothing  worn  by  almost  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  every  country  and  in  every  community.  The  value 
of  the  annual  importations  of  silk  into  the  United  States  must  strike 
every  one  who  has  not  given  the  subject  a careful  examination  with 
amazement,  and  those  who  have  examined  the  subject  and  appreciate 
its  magnitude  are  even  greater  wonderers  that  no  effective  steps  have 
been  taken  by  our  General  Government  to  supply,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  enormous  demand  for  the  consumption  of  our  people. 

In  general  terms,  we  will  state  that  the  average  annual  value  of  such 
importation  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  from  twenty-five  million 
dollars  to  thirty  million  dollars,  showing  a constant  and  rapid  increase 
from  year  to  year.  From  official  reports  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  we  learn  that  the  value  of 
raw  and  manufactured  silks  imported  during  that  year  was  thirty-one 
million  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
one  dollars.  Upon  this  was  paid  in  impost  duties,  by  the  importers,  the 
sum  of  sixteen  million  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars,  making  the  value  in  the  Custom-houses, 
not  counting  other  expenses,  forty-eight  million  three  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars. 
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The  above  is  the  value  of  the  import  of  raw  silk  and  goods  of  all  silk. 
The  value  of  mixed  goods,  composed  in  a greater  part  of  silk,  for  that 
year,  was  two  million  four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  and  sixty-eight 
dollars.  The  duty  on  the  same — eight  hundred  and  forty-three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars — being  ad-ded,  increases  the 
value  of  these  goods  in  the  Custom-house  to  three  million  two  hundred 
and  fifty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars,  which 
being  added  to  the  forty-eight  million  three  hundred  and  forty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars,  makes  the  whole  value 
of  silks  imported,  including  impost  duties,  fifty-one  million  five  hundred 
and  ninety-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars. 

To  show  the  real  cost  to  the  importers,  there  should  be  added  to  this 
sum,  for  insurance,  freight,  interest,  wharfage  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  making  fifty-six  million  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  Would 
we  follow  the  examination  still  further,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  money  the  people  of  the  United  Slates — the  consumers — 
really  pay  annually  for  the  silks  worn  by  them,  we  must  add  to  this 
sum  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  fourteen  million  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars,  to  cover  profits 
to  importers,  jobbers  and  retailers,  making  the  enormous  sum  of  seventy 
million  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars. 

In  the  above  statement  the  value  of  the  silk  imported  into  the  revenue 
district  of  New  Orleans  is  not  included,  the  same  not  having  been 
received  by  the  Eevenue  Department  when -the  amount  reported  was 
published.  The  addition  would  probably  increase  the  above  figures  to 
over  eighty  million  dollars,  and  when  the  relations  of  the  Southern 
States  shall  have  been  fully  restored,  and  industry  and  social  intercourse 
shall  have  been  again  established,  it  is  not  out  of  the  way  to  assume 
that  the  consumption  of  silk  in  these  States  will  be  at  least  one  third 
what  it  is  in  the  Northern  States. 

"With  these  figures  before  us,  is  it  strange  that  we  should  begin  to 
look  about  us  to  see  if  we  have  not  somewhere  within  our  borders  a 
country  adapted  to  the  culture  of  silk  ? Is  it  not  the  duty  of  statesmen 
not  only  to  try  and  find  such  a place,  but,  when  found,  to  stimulate  the 
culture  of  silk  by  granting  such  liberal  Government  aid  to  individuals 
as  will  most  certainly  give  the  subject  a thorough  test,  and  to  extend 
such  aid  through  a number  of  years,  until  the  industry  is  thoroughly 
established  on  a sure  foundation. 

The  Government  or  State  whose  people  pay  such  a tribute  to  the 
industry  of  other  countries,  and  neglects  to  do  this,  is  most  certainly 
derelict  in  its  own  interests  and  duties,  and  neglectful  of  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  its  own  people. 

In  the  Atlantic  States  the  experiment  of  introducing  the  silk  culture 
has  been  tried  for  a succession  of  years,  but  has  been  finally  most 
entirely  abandoned,  for  the  reasons  : First,  that  no  Government  aid  was 
extended  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  go  into  it  in  good  faith,  and 
repeated  failures  and  bankruptcy  of  individuals  who  begun  the  produc- 
tion of  trees  more  for  speculative  motives  than  otherwise,  so  discouraged 
those  who  had  the  success  of  the  industry  at  heart,  that  all  gave  it  up; 
and  we  hear  of  it  now  only  as  the  “ multicaulis  speculation.” 

The  second  reason  why  it  failed  in  the  Atlantic  States  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the  country — the  Southern  States — 
where  it  would  have  succeeded,  if  anywhere,  and  where  the  climate  is 
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almost  as  favorable,  and  perhaps  equally  so,  to  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  worm,  and  consequent  success  of  the  business,  as  that  of  France  or 
Italy,  yet  the  atmosphere  is  too  damp  and  they  have  so  frequent  thun- 
der showers  and  shocks  of  electricity,  that  if  in  those  States  silk  could 
be  produced  with*  tolerable  success,  it  is  probable  that,  like  Italy  and 
France,  they  would  have  annually  to  resort  to  dry  and  more  favorable 
climates  for  their  eggs,  which  would  be  a great  drawback  to  the  success 
or  profits  of  the  business. 

Another  reason,  and  one  that  has  been  too  generally  overlooked  by 
writers  on  the  subject,  why  the  silk  culture  failed  in  the  Southern  States, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  just  about  the  time  that  experiments  were  being 
made  there  the  cotton  gin  was  invented  and  introduced,  and  this  gave 
to  cotton  growing  such  a stimulus  that  all  other  industries  were  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  whole  country  turned  its  attention  to  the  production  of 
cotton. 

But  now  we  turn  to  our  own  State,  California,  and  what  do  we  find  . 
here  ? While  we  have  a soil  and  climate  which  is  a marvel  to  the  world 
for  the  production  and  perfection  of  all  other  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
yet  it  seems  as  though  nature  has  selected  this  spot  and  concentrated  all 
her  energies  and  laws  in  producing  here  all  the  conditions  most  favora- 
ble for  the  fullest  perfection  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  its  natural  accom- 
paniment, the  silkworm.  Experiments  already  made  in  the  culture  of 
the  tree  and  the  feeding  of  the  worms  have  been  so  favorable  as  to  war- 
rant the  belief  in  results  far  in  advance  of  anything  found  in  their  his- 
tory in  any  other  time  or  country 

Here,  in  our  dry,  pure  and  equable  climate,  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry 
secures  the  most  abundant  nourishment,  and  the  most  perfect  texture 
and  fibre. 

Here,  during  the  season  for  feeding  the  worms,  from  June  to  October, 
we  have  no  rains  to  wet  the  food,  no  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere 
to  check  the  growth  of  the  worms,  no  explosions  of  electricity  or  thun- 
der storms  to  benumb  or  kill  them.  And  during  experiments  conducted 
b}7  an  experienced  and  careful  hand  for  the  last  ten  years  in  San  Jose, 
and  b}7  many  other  persons  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  all  portions 
of  the  State,  not  a diseased  worm  has  been  discovered.  While  in  all 
other  countries  the  loss  from  these  causes  is  scarcely  ever  less  than 
tjventy-five  per  cent.,  and  frequently  more  than  thirty-three,  here  L may 
be  said  to  be  absolutely  nothing. 

Hor  are  these  all  or  even  the  greatest  advantages  we  possess;  but  as 
a result  of  them,  one  man  can  feed  and  take  care  of  as  many  worms  in 
California  as  from  seven  to  eight  men  can  in  Italy,  France  or  any  of  the 
at  present  great  silk  growing  countries  of  Europe. 

Again  : Cocoons  produced  in  California  and  sent  to  experts  in  France 
have  uniformly  been  pronounced  the  best  the  world  has  ever  shown. 

The  eggs  of  our  worms,  when  transferred  to  France  or  Italy*,  have 
already  established  such  a reputation  that  orders  for  them  far  exceeding 
the  whole  quantity  ever  pro'duced  in  the  State,  and  much  above  our 
present  facilities  to  .produce,  have  been  sent  here;  and  one  of  your  me- 
morialists has  been  solicited  to  act  as  agent  for  dealers  in  Fi  ance  in 
selecting  and  exporting  to  meet  the  foreign  demand. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  enumerated,  the  many  advantages  Califor- 
nia possesses  over  all  the  old  silk  producing  countries,  the  enormous 
price  of  silk,  and  the  already  so  great  and  rapidly  increasing  consump- 
tion by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  foreign  demand  for  the 
worms’  egg s,  our  last  Legislature  passed  a law  for  the  encouragement  of 
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silk  culture  in  California,  by  promising  to  pa}^  a premium  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  for  each  plantation  of  five  thousand  trees  of  the 
age  of  two  years,  and  three  hundred  . dollars  for  each  one  hundred  thou- 
sand cocoons — the  law  by  its  terms  to  continue  in  force  two  years  as  to 
trees,  and  for  four  years  as  to  cocoons.  At  the  time  this  law  was  passed 
there  were  but  very  few  mulbcrrj7-  trees  in  the  State,  and  no  seed  from 
which  to  produce  them;  consequently,  comparatively  nothing  was  done 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  toward  accomplishing  the  object  the 
law  was  designed  to  effect. 

Mr.  Provost,  one  of  your  memorialists,  who  has  spent  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  and  a competency  in  proving  the  adaptation  of  his 
adopted  State  to  the  culture  of  silk  and  endeavoring  to  bring  the  facts 
before  the  people,  that  the  State  might  be  benefited  by  the  industry, 
has  received  for  trees  raised  by  him  and  for  all  the  cocoons  produced 
during  all  these  tedious  years  of  toil,  and  experiment,  and  waiting,  the 
pitiful  sum  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  pre- 
miums, a sum  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  postage  stamps  he  has 
used  on  letters  written  by  him  within  that  time,  trying  to  introduce  his 
favorite  industry  among  a people  deaf  to  his  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  negligent  of  what  he  was  proving  to  them  was  their  own 
best  interests.  The  heirs  of  the  late  Wilson  Flint,  who  during  his  life- 
time did  as  much  for  the  agricultural  reputation  of  the  State  as  any  man 
now  living,  and  a surviving  partner,  have  also  received  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  premiums  under  the  law,  a sum  not  equal  to 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  the  damage  done  by  the  late  high 
water  to  property,  most  of  which  was  acquired  by  them  in  view  of  the 
inducements  held  out  by  the  conditions  of  the  law. 

During,  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  the  last  year 
in  which  seed  can  be  planted  and  the  trees  claim  premiums  under  the 
law,  there  has  been  by  the  combined  efforts  of  all  who  have  been  induced 
to  go  into  the  business,  from  three  to  five  hundred  thousand  trees  raised, 
and  there  has  been  produced  besides  those,  for  which  a premium  has 
already  been  paid,  one  hundred  thousand  cocoons,  for  which  the  State  is 
liable  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

Another  fact  which  it  may  be  well  to  mention  as  having  a very  great 
bearing  upon  this,  industry,  and  which  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  is, 
that  there  is  not  now  in  the  State  more  than  five  persons  who  have  any 
eggs  from  which  to  hatch  the  worms  for  the  production  of  cocoons  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  the  entire  amount  of  eggs  in  the 
State  does  not  exceed  about  three  pounds. 

Your  memorialists  regard  it  as  a matter  of  great  regret  fir  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State  that  greater  success  has  not  attended  the  efforts  of 
those  whose  enterprise  and  public  spirit  has  been  called  into  action  by 
the  provisions  of  the  law  under  consideration. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  interests  of  the  State  if  a 
scale  of  premiums,  so  graduated  as  to  continue  the  encouragement  of 
the  business  for  a term  of  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  law, 
could  be  offered  by  the  present  Legislature. 

We  believe  that  if  the  State  were  to  be  called  upon  during  the  next 
ten  years  for  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  premiums 
under  the  law,  that  amount  of  money  would  be  better  expended,  and 
would  benefit  the  State  and  people  more  than  any  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  that  has  ever  yet  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury.  Money  paid 
by  the  State  as  premiums  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  an  industry 
like  silk  culture  is  only  loaned  to  individuals,  and  will  come  back  in  a 
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very  few  years  in  the  shape  of  taxes  with  a hundred  fold  increase.  Cal- 
ifornia, according  to  official  reports,  is  paying  annually  between  six 
million  and  seven  million  dollars  for  silks  imported.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  pay  even  a quarter  of  a million  in  the  course  of  ten  years  to 
her  own  citizens,  if  by  so  doing,  after  that  time  these  citizens  will 
supply  this  silk  and  thus  keep  this  money  at  home,  and  add  so  much 
each  year  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  State  ? It  seems  to  us  that 
this  would  be  a good  financial  operation,  and  a good  point  gained  in 
political  economy. 

Ask  England  how  she  became  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  in 
the  world,  and  her  answer  is,  by  the  encouragement  of  her  manufac- 
tories b}"  subsidies  and  bounties  to  individuals. 

Ask  Napoleon  how  France  came  to  be  the  greatest  wine  and  silk  pro- 
ducing country  in  the  world,  and  he  will  tell  you  by  the  fostering  care 
and  encouragement  of  the  Government. 

Ask  Germany  why  mulberry  trees  are  found  growing  on  every  road- 
side, and  about  every  dwelling,  and  why  every  house  is  a cocoonery,  and 
she  will  point  to  a law  of  her  Diet  compelling  every  owner  of  land  to 
plant  mulberry  trees  and  make  cocoons. 

But  we  need  not  go  away  from  home  for  examples  of  the  good  effects 
of  Government  aid  to  private  enterprise.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two  the  State  passed  a general  bounty  law  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  and  encouraging  new  branches  of  industry.  Under  the  opera- 
tions of  that  law,  and  the  additional  encouragements  and  aids  held  out 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  there  has  sprung  into  existence  within 
our  borders,  cotton  mills,  woollen  mills,  powder  mills,  oil  and  white  lead 
manufactories,  paper  factories,  boot  and  shoe  and  leather  factories,  shot 
and  lead  factories,  sugar  factories,  glass  factories,  resin  factories,  turpen- 
tine and  beer  distilleries,  hop  fields,  cotton  fields,  tobacco  fields,  flax  and 
hemp  fields,  and  sugar  beet  fields — all  creating  property  which  contrib- 
utes annually  to  the  national  and  State  revenues  four  times  more  money 
than  the  State  has  ever  been  called  on  by  them  for  bounties  under 
the  law  which  has  brought  them  into  existence.  These  facts  are  capable 
of  proof,  and  are  familiar  to  one  of  your  memorialists,  whose  business  it 
has  been  for  the  last  five  years  to  watch  and  assist  the  operations  of  this 
law  as  he  would  watch  the  growth  and  conduct  of  a favorite  child. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  facts — which  are  matters  of  history,  and 
should  be  known  to  every  one,  and  more  especially  to  legislators — we 
learn  with  regret  that  there  is  now  pending  before  the  Legislature  a bill 
to  repeal  the  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  silk  culture  in  California.  Let  us  examine  for  a moment* the 
effect  of  such  repeal.  The  Legislature  could  not  now  if  they  would — 
and  we  certainly  cannot  believe  they  would  if  they  could — prevent  the 
payment  of  the  premiums  on  trees  alread}^  planted,  for  the  planting  of 
the  trees  by  individuals  is  the  acceptance  of  a proposition  made  to  them 
by  the  State,  and  there  has  by  such  acceptance  become  a solemn  con- 
tract, and  the  money  is  as  sure  to  be  paid  as  though  the  warrants  were 
already  drawn  on  the  Treasurer  by  the  Controller.  Therefore,  as  by  the 
terms  of  the  law,  the  State’s  liability  for  premiums  on  trees  cannot  now 
be  changed,  the  only  effect  produced  by  a repeal  of  the  law  would  be  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  premiums  on  silk,  and  thus  after  paying  pre- 
miums, or  becoming  liable  therefor,  on  the  trees,  to  discourage  the  use 
of  those  trees  for  the  very  object  for  which  the  State  has  created  them, 
and  render  them  comparatively  valueless  both  to  individuals  and  to  the 
State. 
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The  real  object  of  the  law  was  to  encourage  the  production  of  silk,  and 
to  place  the  industry  on  such  a sure  road  to  success,  and  advance  it  to 
that  position  that  individual  enterprise,  stimulated  by  profits  to  be 
derived  from  the  business  itself,  could  and  would  continue  it  until  it 
became  one  of  the  permanent  and  profitable  industries  of  the  country. 
Individuals  need  this  encouragement,  and  without  it  they  cannot  and  will 
not  go  on.  Manufactories  cannot  be  established  and  maintained  here 
unless  the  raw  material  is  found  for  them  to  live  upon,  and  there  will  be 
no  raw  material  unless  a demand  is  created  in  some  way  for  that  raw 
material. 

The  object  of  the  law  was  to  create  that  demand  and  stimulate  the 
production  until  a sufficient  amount  was  produced  to  start  and  maintain 
the  factories;  and  after  that  let  the  factories  step  in  and  take  the  place 
of  State  aid.  When  this  point  is  reached  State  aid  will  no  longer  be 
needed.  The  relations  of  producer  and  consumer,  of  demand  and  supply, 
will  then  have  been  established ; the  State  will  have  accomplished  her 
object  in  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  silk  culture  and  manufacture  in 
California  will  have  become  a fixed  and  valuable  fact. 

Another  consideration  : We  doubt  very  much  whether  the  State  can 
by  a repeal  of  th^aw  dissolve  her  contract  and  withhold  the  premiums 
on  cocoons  she  has  promised  from  those  parties  who  are  now  prepared 
with  the  trees  an*d  eggs  for  the  production  of  silk.  If  a party  has 
invested  his  money  in  eggs,  he  has  accepted  the  proposition  ; and  if  he 
goes  on  in  good  faith  and  produces  cocoons  from  those  eggs,  has  he  not 
fulfilled  the  contract  on  his  part  for  the  production  of  silk  ? Can  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  dissolve  the  contract  at  will  without  the  consent 
of  the  other? 

But  suppose  the  State  could,  after  paying  for  the  trees  now  growing, 
withhold  the  premiums  for  cocoons,  would  it  be  wise  to  do  so  ? By  so 
doing  she  would  nip  in  the  bud  an  industry  which,  if  allowed  to  continue 
under  her  fostering  care,  and  encouragement  held  out,  would  grow  to  be 
the  first  industry  of  the  State.  The  wine  interest,  the  wool  interest,  the 
grain  interest,  and  even  our  exhaustless  mines  of  precious  metals  would  be 
but  secondary  to  silk  culture. 

In  proof  of  this  proposition,  we  point  to  the  value  of  our  annual 
importations  of  silk,  for  which  we  are  exporting  an  equal  in  value  in 
gold  to  the  amount  of  from  seventy-five  million  to  eighty  million  dollars 
per  annum. 

The  demand  is  already  at  our  doors,  asking  to  be  supplied.  Shall  we 
prepare  to  supply  it,  as  we  can,  or  shall  we  now,  by  adverse  legislation, 
discontinue  the  effort? 

The  golden  apple  hangs  invitingly  at  our  very  hands.  Shall  we  put 
them  forth  and  pluck  it,  and  thus  secure  forever  the  prize  for  which  the 
old  countries  are  struggling,  or  shall  we,  through  neglect,  through  indif- 
ference, or  through  a want  of  energy  and  enterprise,  coupled  with  a 
short-sighted  cupidity,  allow  them  to  continue  in  triumph  to  carry  it 
away  from  us  ? 

Again,  the  impetus  given  silk  culture  by  the  passage  of  the  law  in 
question  has  created  a California  silk  fever  in  the  silk  producing  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

The  rich  silk  merchant,  the  business  silk  manufacturer,  and  the  skilled 
silk  producer,  have  their  eyes  and  heads  turned  towards  California,  and 
if  we  continue  the  inducement  they  will  soon  be  among  us,  putting  out 
* silk  plantations,  building  silk  cocooneries,  establishing  silk  factories,  and 
trading  in  our  California  produced  silks.  Shall  we  "by  adverse  legisla- 
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tion  turn  this  most  valuable  immigration  from  our  shores,  when  the 
greatest  of  California’s  wants  is  immigration  ? Or  shall  we  continue  to 
hold  out  the  invitation  given,  and  thus  bring  an  industrious  population 
among  us  ? 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

I.  N.  HOAG, 

W.  WADSWORTH, 

L.  PREVOST, 

A.  P.  SMITH. 

The  foregoing  memorial  being  thus  officially  printed  and  laid  on  the 
desks  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  at  a time  when  their  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  subject  by  representations  that  the  State  was  in 
danger  of  being  bankrupted  by  a few  silk  growers — or  rather  mulberry 
tree  growers — who,  as  it  was  said,  cared  nothing  for  the  industry,  but 
only  desired  to  get  the  money  from  the  Treasury,  attracted  general  atten- 
tion, and  was  carefully  read  by  both  Senators  and  Assemblymen. 

It  contained  facts  in  regard  to  our  climate,  so  favorable  to  the  silk  cul- 
ture— in  regard  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  silk  goods  annually  im- 
ported into  our  country,  and  the  astonishing  amount  of  gold  exported  to 
pay  for  them — the  disease  of  the  worms  in  the  old  Wtropean  silk  pro- 
ducing countries  causing  a constant  increase  of  the  price  of  silk — and 
the  many  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  our  State  by  a continuance 
of  the  encouragement,  and  disadvantages  which  must  follow  a discon- 
tinuance  of  such  encouragement — in  fact,  the  subjects  treated  of  were 
new  and  interesting,  and  challenged  the  attention  of  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  know  the  truth  and  act  upon  it. 

The  effect  was  as  anticipated  by  the  author  of  the  memorial — a good 
one  for  the  cause  of  silk  culture  in  California. 

Legislators  were  no  longer  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  an  impover- 
ished Treasury  and  bankrupted  State  in  consequence  of  the  payment  of 
a few  premiums  for  mulberry  trees.  They  saw  that  in  the  payment  of 
these  premiums  the  State  would  in  the  end  be  largely  the  gainer — that 
a new  and  valuable  industry  would  thus  be  introduced  and  permanently 
established  within  our  borders — that  the  large  amount  of  gold  which 
had  been  constantly  flowing  out  of  our  country  to  recompense  labor  and 
create  capital  in  foreign  lands  would  thus  be  retained  and  distributed 
among  our  own  people,  thus  creating  wealth  among  her  citizens  and 
taxable  property  from  which  to  replenish  the  State’s  Treasury.  The  silk 
growers  who  had  planted  their  thousands  of  mulberry  trees  and  secured 
their  millions  of  eggs,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  in  good  faith  the 
silk  business  among  us,  were  no  longer  looked  upon  as  would-be  robbers 
of  the  public  Treasury,  but  both  they  and  the  enterprise  were  regarded 
with  increased  favor,  and  as  entitled  to  continued  and  additional  encour- 
agement. 

In  accordance  with  this  change  of  public  opinion,  and  to  extend  an 
additional  sanction  of  the  Legislature  to  this  enterprise,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Robinson,  Senator  from  Alameda  County,  and  an  active  and  intelligent 
member  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee,  introduced,  in  the  early 
part  tff  the  session,  the  following  bill,  which,  without  a single  amend- 
ment and  withput  any  opposition,  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  thirtieth  of  March,  received 
the  approval  of  the  Governor,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  State  : 
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AN  ACT  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  SILK  CULTURE  IN  THIS  STATE. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California , represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 

enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  paid,  from  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  producer  claiming  a premium  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  following  sums  for  the  articles  herein  enumer- 
ated, produced  or  grown  within  this  State,  for  the  term  of  four  years 
from  the  second  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  : 

First — To  each  person  one  premium  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  growing  and  cultivating  five  thousand  or  more  mulberry  trees  of  the 
age  of  two  years,  planted  in  suitable  form  and  at  proper  distances  for 
permanent  silk  culture. 

Second — For  the  production  of  each  one  hundred  thousand  silk  cocoons, 
in  good  merchantable  condition,  three  hundred  dollars;  but  no  person 
shall  receive  a premium  for  any  cocoons  on  which  he  has  already  been 
paid  a premium. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  hereafter  claiming  a premium  under 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  silk 
culture  in  California,  approved  April  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  excluded  and  debarred  from  receiving  any 
premium  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  no  person  claiming 
under  t^his  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  or  receive  any  premium  under  said 
Act  ofeighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

Sec.  3.  The  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  Act  entitled  an  Act 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  in  California, 
approved  April  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  also  of 
the  Act  supplemental  to  the  same,  approved  April  twenty-seventh,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three,  are  made  applicable  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  silk  culture  in  California, 
approved  April  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a comparison  of  the  two  laws  that  the  Legislature 
did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  vested  rights  acquired  under  the 
law  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  The  law  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  is  in  every  essential  particular  a re-enactment  of  that  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six — the  only  material  difference  being  a 
provision  in  the  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  that  trees  to 
be  entitled  to  the  premiums  must  be  “ planted  in  suitable  form  and  at 
proper  distances  for  permanent  silk  culture.” 

This  is  an  excellent  provision,  and  should  have  been  embodied  in  the  old 
law — its  object  being  to  secure  good  faith  on  the  part  of  those  who  plant 
trees,  and  to  secure  the  use  of  them  for  making  silk.  It  also  indicates 
the  opinion  of  the  Legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  that 
those  who  claim  premiums  on  trees  under  the  old  law  should  not  be  enti- 
tled to  such  premiums  unless  their  trees  shall  be  thus  “planted  in  suit- 
able form  and  at  proper  distances  for  permanent  silk  culture.” 

By  an  examination  of  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Silk  Growers' 
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Association  it  will  be  seen  that  they  take  the  same  position,  and  even  go 
further,  and  advance  the  opinion  that  no  one  should  be  granted  a pre- 
mium on  trees  under  the  law  unless  in  good  faith  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  silk  from  such  trees. 

To  prevent  persons  claiming  premiums  twice  on  the  same  trees  or 
cocoons,  the  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-efght  very  properly  pro- 
vides that  any  person  or  persons  hereafter  claiming  a premium  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  shall  be 
deprived  or  debarred  from  receiving  any  premiums  under  the  law  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  so  the  contrary. 

This  provision  is  also  intended  as  an  inducement  for  parties  to  abandon 
their  claims  for  premiums  on  trees  under  the  old  law,  by  saying  to  them, 
if  you  press  such  claims  and  accept  such  premiums  you  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  any  premiums  on  cocoons  or  trees  under  the  new  law.  In 
this  respect  the  law  will  undoubtedly  produce  the  desired  effect,  as  it 
will  be  to  the  interest  of  all  parties  who  have  not  a very  large  number 
of  trees  to  abandon  such  claim  and  accept  instead  the  premium  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  his  trees  under  the  new  law,  and  thereby 
secure  the  premium  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  one  hundred  thou- 
sand for  all  the  cocoons  he  can  produce  in  the  next  two  years. 

But  the  best  feature  of  the  new  and  present  law  is  the  inducement 
held  out  to  parties  to  engage  in  the  silk  business  up  to  the  very  time  of 
the  expiration  of  the  law,  namely — the  second  day  of  April,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy.  Any  person  who,  before  this  last  date,  shall  be 
growing  and  cultivating  five  thousand  or  more  mulberry  trees  of  the 
age  of  two  years,  planted  in  suitable  form  and  at  proper  distances  for 
permanent  silk  culture,  is  promised  a bounty  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  or  the  rate  of  five  cents  for  each  tree  so  planted.  Thus  trees  of 
the  age  of  one  year  can  be  obtained  from  the  nurseries  and  planted  in 
the  Winter  or  Spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-hine,  and  coming  of 
the  age  of  two  years  before  April  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
will  be  entitled  to  the  bounty. 

In  this  climate,  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  who  have  followed  it  in  other  countries,  that  trees  may  be 
planted  to  the  best  advantage  for  permanent  silk  culture  at  distances  of 
from  three  to  four  feet  one  way,  and  from  one  to  two  the  other.  By 
adopting  the  plan  of  feeding  the  worms  with  the  branches  much  labor 
is  saved  and  the  trees  are  kept  headed  back  within  the  reach  of  the 
picker,  without  a stool  or  ladder,  thus  producing  dwarfs,  and  enabling 
the  leaves  to  be  well  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  even  when  planted 
thus  near  to  each  other.  By  thus  planting  in  plantation  form,  they  can 
be  very  easily  and  economically  cultivated  and  kept  in  luxuriant  foliage 
through  the  Summer,  and  will  afford  a much  greater  amount  of  food  to 
the  acre  than  in  any  other  plan  of  planting  and  cultivation.  One  acre 
of  land  planted  with  trees  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  two  feet  from 
each  other  in  the  row,  will  contain  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
four  trees,  and  will  entitle  the  owner  to  the  bounty  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  as  an  inducement  or  encouragement  to  enter  into  the  busi- 
ness. Besides  this  liberal  offer,  the  State  proposes  to  pay  him  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  one  hundred  thousand  cocoons  he  shall 
produce  from  these  trees  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  law — 
April  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.  Five  thousand  thrifty 
trees  two  years  old  will  furnish  food  for  five  hundred  thousand  silkworms 
in  one  Summer,  and  thus  the  owner  of  such  a plantation  can  realize  from 
his  cocoons  made  therefrom  the  nice  little  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
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which,  added  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  bounty  for  the  trees, 
will  make  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — from  one  acre  of  land  in 
one  year.  And  last,  and  not  least,  the  land,  trees  and  cocoons  will  still 
belong  to  the  original  owner  for  future  use  or  disposal.  The  land,  with 
such  a plantation  on  it,  will  be  more  valuable  than  if  covered  with  the 
best  variety  of  bearing  grapevines  or  trees  of  any  other  kind,  and  the 
cocoons  will  be  worth  in  the  market  from  one  and  a half  to  two  dollars 
per  pound.  With  such  a showing,  who  will  hesitate  to  engage  in  the 
silk  business  in  California? 

A silk  plantation  will  last  and  be  a constant  source  of  profit  for  a life- 
time, or  even  half  a century,  and  the  land  bordering  our  large  rivers  is 
the  best  adapted  to  the  mulberry  tree — this  tree  being,  like  the  willow, 
improved,  or  not  in  the  least  injured,  by  the  overflows  which  occur  along 
these  rivers  almost  annually  in  the  Winter  season.  Crops  requiring  to 
be  planted  annually  along  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  and  other  riv- 
ers of  the  State  subject  to  inundation,  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  uncer- 
tain— in  fact,  these  lands  may  be  said  to  be  valueless  for  such  crops,  and 
yet  they  are  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  State  for  silk  culture,  and  if 
properlj’  planted  and  cultivated  in  this  business,  will  yield  more  profit 
per  acre  than  any  other  lands  in  the  State  or  the  world.  To  the  owners 
of  such  lands  we  would  say,  then,  be  not  discouraged;  plant  mul- 
berry trees  to  enable  you  to  make  a beginning;  the  State  offers  to  pay 
five  cents  a tree  towards  the  first  cost  of  the  first  five  thousand  planted, 
and  to  pay  you  a good  price  for  the  first  cocoons  you  raise,  as  an  addi- 
tional encouragement.  If  under  such  circumstances  you  do  not  embrace 
the  opportunity  offered  to  render  your  lands  valuable  and  yourselves 
and  families  comfortable,  if  not  wealthy,  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  you 
deserve  success.  But  I know  you  will  embrace  it  and  improve  it;  all 
you  want  is  the  proper  knowledge  on  the  subject  to  enable  you  to  see 
probable  success  as  the  reward  of  your  efforts. 

Having  given  a brief  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  silk  culture 
in  the  State,  and  stated  my  faith  in  its  future  success  and  great  impor- 
tance, I will  now  proceed  to  offer  a few  plain  instructions  which  may 
prove  of  some  benefit  to  those  who,  unacquainted  with  and  inexperienced 
in  the  business,  may  desire  to  undertake  it. 

LOCATION. 

In  selecting  a location  for  the  silk  business,  the  climate  and  soil  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  In  regard  to  climate  in  California,  there  is 
but  one  thing  to  be  guarded  against.  So  universally  is  our  climate 
adapted  to  the  business  in  all  its  departments,  that  in  all  places,  from 
Siskiyou  to  Los  Angeles,  where  experiments  have  been  made,  they  have 
proved  successful — far  beyond  anticipation.  The  one  thing  to  be 
shunned  is  the  damp  foggy  climate  of  our  Summers  and  Autumns  in  the 
coast  counties.  In  every  other  locality  in  the  State  the  climate  may  be 
said  to  be  perfect. 

SOIL. 

Any  soil  that  will  produce  a healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  more  especially  the  peach  tree,  will  also 
produce  the  mulberry  in  great  perfection.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
* ever,  that  fruit  trees  are  valued  for  their  fruits  and  not  for  their  leaves, 
while  the  mulberry  is  valued  for  its  leaves  and  not  its  fruit.  Hence,  it 
often  happens  in  this  State  mulberry  trees  are  most  valuable  on  lands 
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where  fruit  trees  are  least  valuable.  The  rich  alluvial  river  bottoms — 
too  rich  and  too  much  subject  to  overflow  in  the  rainy  or  Winter  seasons 
for  successful  fruit  culture — are  the  very  lands  to  be  selected  for  silk  cul- 
ture. Hence,  in  Italy,  in  ‘the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Po,  even  within  its  levees,  are  found  the  most  produc- 
tive silk  plantations.  An  excess  of  alkali  in  the  soil  should  always  be 
avoided.  The  tree  will  not  flourish  in  it,  nor  will  the  worm  do  as  well 
on  the  leaves  grown  from  an  alkali  soil.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from 
the  above  that  other  lands  than  our  river  bottoms  are  not  adapted  to  the 
silk  culture — only,  that  they  will  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  food 
to  the  acre,  and  are  better  adapted  to  silk  culture  than  anything  else. 
Our  foothills  are  eminently  successful  in  the  production  of  the  mulberry 
tree  and  the  cocoons.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  the  quality  of  the 
cocoons  raised  on  the  high  lands  may  be  superior,  but  the  quantity  can- 
not be  greater  than  the  low  lands  will  produce 

I am  aware  that  in  most  countries  it  is  laid  down  as  a rule  that  the 
low  rich  land  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  silk  culture  as  higher,  lighter  and 
less  rich  soils. 

The  reason  given  is  that  on  the  former  quality  of  lands  the  mulberry 
leaf  secretes  too  much  water,  and  is  not  so  healthy,  and  does  not  con- 
tain so  much  of  the  resinous  substance  which  fills  the  silk  vessels  of  the 
worms,  and  therefore  does  not  make  so  much  silk  or  so  fine,  smooth  and 
strong  a fibre.  This  rule  does  not  hold  good  in  California,  where  we 
have  no  rain  from  May  to  October,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  leaves  or 
drank  up  by  the  roots  of  the  trees;  and  consequently  the  leaves  grown 
on  our  low  bottom  lands  along  the  rivers  are  dryer  and  contain  more 
resinous  matter,  and  smoother  and  stronger  fibre,  than  those  grown 
on  lighter  and  higher  soils  in  countries  subject  to  frequent  Summer 
showers.  It  is  a- well-established  scientific  fact  that  all  vegetable  sub- 
stances grown  in  a dry  climate,  and  without  irrigation,  contain  more 
saccharine  and  resinous  matter,  and  consequently  more  nourishment  for 
man,  beast*  or  insect,  than  the  same  vegetables  grown  in  a wetter  cli- 
mate. Our  hay,  for  instance,  has  more  resin  and  consequently  more 
nourishment  in  it  than  hay  grown  in  the  Atlantic  States  or  Europe.  So 
with  the  leaves  of  trees.  The  mulberry  leaf  has  more  resin — and,  as 
before  intimated,  this  is  the  material  which  forms  the  silk — than  the 
same  leaf  in  damper  climates.  It  must  be  remembered  that  after  the 
month  of  May  all  our  rivers,  which  overflow  during  the  Winter  season, 
are  within  their  banks,  and  their  waters  soon  go  down  to  low  water 
mark,  thus  leaving  the  lands  along  their  borders  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  above  their  waters.  The  principal  portion  of  the  leaves  of  mul- 
berry or  other  trees  standing  on  this  land  is  grown  after  this  period, 
when  the  soil  is  dry  and  in  good  condition — even  better  condition  for 
making 4a  healthy  and  even  growth#than  if  upon  the  hilly  portions  of  a 
country  where  rain  and  drought  succeed  each  other  during  the  Summer 
season.  This  evenness  of  the  growth  of  the  leaf  without  rain  or  other 
climatic  change  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  is  one  of  the  strong 
points  in  favor  of  our  climate  for  silk  culture.  Another  very  strong 
reason  for  recommending  the  mulberry  for  our  overflowed  districts  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  throw  down  very  deep  tap  roots  as  well  as 
lateral  roots,  and  are  therefore  not  easily  wTashed  out,  but  may  be 
depended  on  to  hold  the  soil  to  its  place  while  the  water  is  sweeping 
over  it.  This  fact  undoubtedly  led  the  Italian  Government  to  adopt 
this  tree  to  protect  their  levees  along  the  river  Po  and  its  tributaries, 
and  we  should  adopt  it  alon'g  our  rivers  for  the  same  purpose,  thus 
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making  it  contribute  to  the  safety  of  our  homes  and  the  comforts  of  our 
families.  I would  not  discourage  the  silk  culture  on  our  high  land  or  in 
the  foothills,  but  these  lands  are  also  valuable  for  grain  farming,  and 
the  foothills  especially  for  grape  and  tea  culture — and  while  1 would 
like  to  see  the  mulberry,  the  vine,  the  tea  plant,  the  orange,  lemon  and 
some  other  tropical  fruits  flourishing  side  by  side,  as  they  may  and  in 
time  will,  all  along  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  coast  ranges 
of  mountains  the  wliole  length  of  the  State,  I am  also  anxious  that  our 
vast  river  bottoms  shall  be  cultivated  with  something  that  will  not 
require  annual  planting,  and  that  will  live  and  flourish  and  produce 
remunerative  crops  notwitstanding  the  Winter  and  Spring  floods.  If 
there  is  any  annual  crop,  or  crop  requiring  to  be  planted  every  year, 
better  adapted  to  these  low  bottom  lands  than  another,  I am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  crop  is  the  sugar  beet.  This  crop  will  grow  and  come  to  suffi- 
cient maturity  for  sugar  purposes  after  the  water  leaves  the  soil.  This 
will  at  no  distant  day  be  one  of . the  leading  industries  of  the  State;  and 
the  farmer  on  the  rivers  will  find  that  he  can  very  appropriately  and 
handily  cultivate  the  beet  and  mulberry  together;  not  on  the  same 
piece  of  land — but  that  he  can  conveniently  attend  to  a crop  of  each. 
He  may  also  cultivate  hops  in  connection  with  both — selecting  foi;  the 
latter  his  highest  bottom  land,  upon  which  the  water  will  remain  the 
shortest  time. 

THE  MULBERRY  TREE ITS  PROPAGATION  AND  TREATMENT. 

There  are  quite  a number  of  varieties  of  the  mulberry  trees,  but  those 
most  commonly  used  in  the  production  of  silk  are  the  Morus  Multicaulis, 
Morus  Alba  and  Morus  Morretti.  The  Multicaulis  is  the  most  rapid 
grower  and  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of  leaves.  It  is  the  easiest 
propagated  from  cuttings,  and  is  most  easily  managed  as  a dwarf  for 
plantations.  It  is  not  so  much  used  for  feeding  worms  in  European 
countries  as  the  Alba  and  Morretti,  as  its  leaf  absorbes  more  water,  and 
it  is  believed,  therefore,  not  to  be  so  healthy  in  those  wet  climates  for 
the  worm.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  liable  to  this  objection  in 
this  climate.  It  is  certainly  preferable  to  feed  worms  on  until  they 
are  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  old,  as  the  leaves  are  more  tender. 
Indeed,  worms  fed  entirely  on  the  leaves  of  the  Multicaulis  have  uni- 
formly done  well  in  this  State  and  made  most  excellent  cocoons.  The 
Alba  and  Morretti  are  very  nearly  alike  in  their  habits  and  appearance, 
the  greatest  difference  being  in  the  color  of  their  berries — the  former 
bearing  white  berries,  and  the  latter  those  of  a purple  color.  The  wood 
of  these  varieties  is  harder  and  more  compact  than  that  of  the  Multicau- 
lis, having  very  much  the  appearance  and  texture  of  the  locust.  The 
tree  makes  a most  rapid  and  beautiful  growth,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  agreeable  ornamental  or  shade  trees.  Though  not 
so  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  as  the  Multicaulis,  yet  they  may  be 
readily  grown  in  this  manner.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the 
tree,  in  this  State,  in  December  or  January,  and  immediately  planted  in 
the  ground;  though,  if  the  ground  is  not  ready,  they  may,  like  the  cut- 
tings of  Multicaulis,  be  kept  until  February  or  March  by  burying  in  a 
sandy  dry  soil  or  placing  them  in  a cool  cellar.  For  planting  they  should 
be  cut  up  into  pieces  containing  from  two  to  three  eyes  each,  and  placing 
them  in  an  upright  position  in  the  ground,  should  be  covered  so  that  the 
upper  end  will  be  about  an  inch  below  the  surface.  The  land  should  be 
well  pulverized  and  sub  soiled  to  insure  success.  In  eighteen  hundred 
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and  sixty-seven,  I raised  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  trees  of  the 
Multicaulis  variety,  from  cuttings,  and  the  average  height  of  the  first 
Summer’s  growth  was  more  than  five  feet.  From  these  trees  I made, 
last  January,  over  three  million  cuttings,  which  are  nearly  all  up  at  this 
time,  April  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  growing 
finely.  This  number  will  supply  many  a new  beginner  with  his  first  five 
thousand  trees,  and  will  be  of  the  proper  age — two  years — in  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  to  secure  the  premium  under  the  new 
law,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  five  thousand.  If  trans- 
planted in  the  Winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  every  five 
thousand  trees  will  also  feed,  during  the  following  Summer,  from  three 
to  five  hundred  thousand  cocoons,  which  will  also  be  in  time  to  claim  the 
premiums  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  one  hundred  thousand. 
Although  I could  make  more  money  by  keeping  these  trees  and  making 
cocoons  from  them  during  the  Summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  yet,  in  order  to  do  what  I can  to  introduce  this  rich  and  valuable 
industry  throughout  the  State,  I shall  sell  a portion  of  them  in  lots  of 
five  thousand  or  more  at  a small  advance  of  what  the  purchasers  can 
obtain  as  premiums  from  the  State.  The  price  will  probably  be  about 
eight  dollars  a hundred,  which  will  in  fact  be  but  three  dollars  per  hun- 
dred more  than  the  State  will  repay  the  purchaser.  Here  is  a chance 
for  all  who  desire  to  go  into  the  silk  business  with  but  very  little  capital. 
I shall  also  save  a large  number  of  eggs  of  the  different  kinds  of  worms, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  lack  of  material  to  inaugurate  this  industry  very 
generally  before  the  expiration  of  the  law  for  its  encouragement. 

There  is  no  tree  that  will  bear  so  much  pruning  in  the  Summer  season 
and  flourish  under  it  as  the  mulberry.  Indeed,  this  tree  seems  to  have 
been  made  with  a constitution  especially  adapted  to  the  use  to  which  it 
is  applied.  The  mulberry  tree  was  made  for  the  silkworm  and  the  worm 
was  made  for  the  mulberry  tree — a perfect  adaptation  to  each  other, 
and  both  to  the  wants  of  man  or  woman. 

The  mulberry  tree  may  also  be  propagated  from  the  seed,  which  is  a 
little  larger  than  a mustard  seed.  In  this  State  the  seed  should  be 
planted  in  April  or  May  in  damp  but  warm  soil,  well  cultivated  or 
pulverized.  It  should  be  covered  from  a half  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half. 
If  the  soil  is  very  damp  and  not  liable  to  dry  on  the  surface,  a half  inch 
is  a plenty.  The  soil  should  be  of  that  nature  that  it  will  keep  damp  to 
the  very  surface.  I planted  from  two  to  three  acres  last  year  with  seed 
of  the  Alba  and  Morretti,  and  only  succeeded  in  making  the  seed  come  up 
bn  about  an  acre  and  a half.  They  were  planted  on  the  Sacramento 
River,  about  two  miles  above  Sacramento.  In  the  Winter  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  before  a levee  was  built  along  the  river,  the  water 
fan  across  the  land  and  washed  the  surface  soil,  a vegetable  mould, 
entirely  off  of  about  an  acre  and  a half  of  the  land,  leaving  a light  sandy 
cla}7,  through  which  the  moisture  rose  to  the  very  surface — so  much  so 
that  until  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  of  the  warmest  days  in  May  the  surface 
looked  wet.  Here,  on  this  land,  the  seed  came  up  and  grew  well,  while 
on  the  land  directly  by  its  side,  but  upon  which  the  vegetable  or  surface 
soil  remained,  very  few  of  the  seeds  germinated,  and  none  came  up.  As 
the  sun  warmed  up  the  surface  of  this  vegetable  soil,  the  moisture 
receded,  leaving  the  surface  very  dry  and  hot;  and,  as  the  tender  leaves 
of  the  young  trees  reached  this  dry  soil  they  withered  or  baked,  and 
died,  while  the  moisture  of  the  sandy  and  clay  soil,  reaching  the  very 
surface,  protected  and  invigorated  the  young  leaves  and  forced  them  up. 
I have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  my  experience  in  this  matter, 
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because  almost  every  one  else  who  planted  seed  made  an  entire  failure, 
and  I made  a partial  success,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  condition  of 
some  of  my  land. 

I would  recommend  in  putting  out  plantations  that  about  one  half  the 
trees  be  of  Multicaulis  and  the  other  half  Alba  or  Morretti ; the  former  to 
be  fed  to  the  worms  until  the  last  moulting,  and  the  latter,  after  that 
period.  I observe  that  some  German  authors  recommend  the  Multicaulis 
above  all  other  varieties,  and  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  will  not 
prove  the  best  in  this  State  for  all  ages  of  the  worm.  It  cannot  be 
liable  to  the  objection  that  it  absorbs  too  much  water  here,  when  we 
have  no  rains  while  it  is  growing. 

v COCOONERY. 

Having  selected  your  location  and  planted  your  trees,  the  next  thing 
to  be  prepared  for  use  is  some  place  to  feed  your  worms — a cocoonery. 
Any  rough  building  will  do  in  this  State.  Our  climate  is  so  mild  and 
favorable  we  can  dispense  with  many  of  the  extra  conveniences  or  neces- 
saries required  in  many  other  countries,  and,  consequently,  with  much 
of  the  expense.  But  you  cannot  feed  the  worms  in  the  open  air,  for  the 
reason  that  they  must  be  protected  from  the  sun  as  well  as  the  night 
dews;  also  from  the  birds.  If  you  have  a barn  on  the  place  which  can  be 
devoted  to  this  use  in  the  Summer  season,  you  have  already  a cocoonery. 
All  you  want  to  do  is  to  put  up  upright  standards,  to  which,  at  about 
two  and  a half  feet  apart,  fasten  cross  pieces  and  lay  on  loose  boards 
for  shelves,  and  your  cocoonery  is  made.  At  about  eight  feet  from  the 
floor  your  cross  pieces  will  want  to  extend  across  the  alleyways  between 
the  shelves,  on  which  lay  a temporary  floor  to  stand  on  while  feeding 
the  worms  on  the  shelves  above;  and,  about  six  feet  above  this,  make 
another  temporal  floor,  and  so,  continuing  your  shelving  up  to  the  roof. 
All  the  frame  work  and  boards  for  shelving  can  be  so  made  that  they 
can  easily  be  put  up  and  taken  down  and  kept  from  year  to  year.  Be 
careful  to  provide  a plenty  of  ventilation.  This  may  be  done  in  any 
manner  most  convenient,  so  that  the  wind  does  not  blow  directly  on  the 
worms.  The  worms  also  want  plenty  of  light,  but,  as  before  remarked, 
must  not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Of  course  the  size  of  the  cocoonery  will  want  to  be  regulated  by  the 
number  of  worms  to  be  fed.  It  estimated  that  five  hundred  thousand 
worms  will  require,  for  the  first  age — that  is,  from  hatching  until  the  first 
moulting — about  one  hundred  square  feet  of  surface  or  shelving.  For  the 
second  age — from  the  first  to  the  second  moulting — about  two  hundred 
square  feet;  for  the  third  age,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet; 
for  the  fourth  age,  about  eleven  hupdred  square  feet;  and  for  the  fifth 
age,  about  twenty-five  hundred  square  feet  of  surface  or  shelving.  The 
space  required  will  be  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less 
number  of  worms  to  be  fed.  In  Germany  nearly  every  farm-house  is 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a cocoonery  during  the  feeding  season,  and 
in  many  cases  this  same  practice  may  be  adopted  here,  especially  where 
the  house  is  large  and  the  number  of  worms  to  be  fed  is  small. 

HATCHING  THE  EGGS  AND  FEEDING  THE  WORMS. 

How  we  come  to  the  most  delicate  and  important  as  well  as  most  at- 
tractive and  interesting  portion  of  the  silk  culture,  and  upon  the  skillful 
and  successful  management  of  this  department  of  the  business  depends 
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all  its  profits,  and  consequently  all  the  advantage  that  can  be  urged  in 
its  favor.  To  this  particular  branch,  then,  1 would  ask  the  especial 
attention  of  every  beginner.  There  is  nothing  intricate  or  difficult 
about  feeding  and  taking  care  of  the  worms  and  making  a sure  crop  of 
silk,  but  there  are  certain  things  necessary  to  be  done  to  insure  success, 
and  these  things  are  necessary  to  be  done  at  particular  times,  and  they 
must  absolutely  be  done  at  those  times.  He  who  would  successfully  feed 
silkworms  must  have  a time  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  time. 
Having  impressed  this  idea  Of  perfect  regularity  and  certainty  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  propose  to  feed  and  care  for  a family  of  worms,  we 
will  go  at  once  to  the  work  of  hatching  them- from  the  eggs. 

The  eggs  having  been  kept  in  an  ice-house  or  some  other  place  where 
the  thermometer  never  rises  above  forty-five  or  fifty  degrees,  and  where 
they  are  in  no  danger  of  sweating  or  becoming  mildewed,  should  be 
taken  out  when  desired  to  be  hatched,  and  gradually  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  outside  air.  A sudden  change  from  cool  to  very  warm  atmosphere 
is  considered  detrimental.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June  is 
abbut  the  proper  time  to  hatch  the  first  crop  in  this  State,  as  the  rainy 
season  is  generally  past  by  that  time  and  the  weather  has  become  suffi- 
ciently warm  and  settled. 

After  remaining  in  a warm  atmosphere  at  this  season  for  five  or  six 
or  eight  days,  the  little  worms  will  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  the 
moment  they  make  their  appearance  they  begin  to  look  for  food.  Place 
some  tender  leaves  from  the  Multicaulis,  on  the  paper  and  they  will  at 
once  begin  their  occupation  for  life — eating. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day  after  they  begin  to  hatch,  take  all  the 
worms  off  the  paper  containing  the  eggs  and  place  them  on  separate 
papers.  This  can  be  done  by  removing  the  mulberrj"  leaves  upon  wThieh 
they  are  feeding.  Ho  the  same  thing  for  about  three  days.  By  this 
time  all  the  eggs  that  are  good  and  strong  are  likely  to  have  hatched. 
The  balance  may  be  thrown  away.  All  hatched  the  first,  second  and 
third  days  must  be  kept  separate,  and  for  this  purpose  may  be  marked 
first,  second  and  third,  by  a pencil,  on  the  papers  containing  them.  The 
object  of  this  division  is  that  you  may  feed  and  treat  those  of  the  same 
age  exactly  alike.  One  day’s  difference  in  the  age  of  an  insect  that  has 
onty  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  to  live,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a 
good  deal.  And  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  silkworm,  which  in 
that  short  period  of  time  goes  through  five  different  and  distinct  periods 
of  existence.  The  transformation  from  one  of  these  periods,  to  another 
consists  in  sheddi.ng  the  skin,  or,  in  other  words,  laying  off  the  old  gar- 
ment. These  changes  are  called  moultings.  While  undergoing  any  one 
of  these  five  changes,  which  occupies  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours, 
dependent  on  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  worm,  they  will  not  eat,, nor 
must  they  be  fed  or  in  any  manner  disturbed.  In  this  fact  will  be  seen 
the  reason  for  keeping  each  day’s  hatching  separate;  for  when  the  first 
day’s  hatching  is  five  days  old  they  begin  their  first  moulting,  and  if  the 
second  day’s  hatching  are  mixed  with  them  the  latter  are  not  ready  to 
moult,  and  require  feeding.  To  do  this  disturbs  the  former  and  endan- 
gers the  successful  operation  of  laying  off  the  old  garment,  and  even 
endangers  their  lives.  The  same  difficulty  and  danger  will  occur  at  each 
Several  moulting.  Hence  the  great  necessity  of  keeping  them  separate.  This 
is  one  of  the  necessities  that  mast  he  done. 

How  we  will  go  back  and  attend  to  those  little  fellows  that  we  took 
from  the  papers  containing  the  eggs  and  placed  upon  other  papers,  and 
attend  to  their  wants.  Their  first  and  almost  only  want  is  food.  There 
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is  one  thing,  however,  of  almost  as  much  importance  to  their  healthy 
existence  that  they  do  not  want,  and  that  is  they  do  not  want  to  be  too 
crowded  or  thick  together.  For  the  first  few  days  they  require  to  be  fed 
on  the  most  tender  leaves,  which  should  be  given  to  them  directly  from 
the  tree,  perfectly  fresh  and  only  a'few  at  a time,  removing  them  as  often 
at  those  last  given  them  are  consumed.  As  the  worms  grow  older  and 
stronger,  give  them  older  and  stronger  leaves.  But  tins  rule  should 
always  be  most  faithfully  adhered  to  : Feed  them  hut  few  at  a time , renewing 
them  as  often  as  those  last  given  them  are  consumed.  If  this  rule  be  strictly 
followed,  you  will  never  see  wilted  or  dried  leaves,  but  always  fresh 
ones,  before  the  worms.  There  is  but  one  exception  to  this  rule  of  fresh 
leaves,  and  that  occurs  on  the  daj^s  of  moulting,  when,  as  before  remarked, 
they  should  have  none.  There  is-no  absolute  invariable  rule  as  to  the  exact 
age  when  the  several  moultings  occur,  for  the  reason  that  the  life  of  the 
worm,  from  the  day.  of  hatching  to  the  spinning  of  cocoons,  depends  in 
a great  degree  on  the  favorableness  and  uniformity  of  the  weather,  and 
the  frequency  and  regularity  of  feeding  with  fresh  food  and  the  quiet 
allowed  them  while  moulting.  The  different  varieties  of  worms  also  vary 
as  to  the  period  of  their  whole  lives  as  well  as  to  the  time  between  each 
moulting.  As  a general  rule,  however,  under  favorable  circumstances 
the  several  moultings  will  occur  about  as  follows:  The  first  moulting 
when  five  days  old;  the  second  when  nine  days  old;  the  third  when  fif- 
teen days  old ; the  fourth  when  twenty-two  days  old.  Whenever  the 
worm  is  about  to  commence  moulting,  he  leaves  off  eating,  attaches' him- 
self rigidly  to  the  most  handy  thing  he  finds  and  stretches  up  his  head 
as  if  in  pain*  The  fore  part  of  his  body  increases  and  the  latter  part 
decreases  in  size,  and  the  whole  body  assumes  a glossy  appearance. 
Thus  he  continues  to  swell  up  about  the  head  until  the  old  skin  bursts 
and  slips  back  towards  his  tail.  He  then  crawls  out  of  the  old  skin  a 
changed  being,  looking  shriveled  and  gaunt  and  hungry,  and  at  once 
begins  to  look  for  his  food.  When  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  only  the 
worms  of  the  same  age  together  and  they  have  been  fed  carefully  and 
uniformly,  all  the  worms  on  the  same  paper,  or  on  the  papers  of  the  first 
day’s  hatching,  will  go  though  these  several  moultings  at  the  same  time. 
And  so  of  the  second  and  third  days’  hatching  Thus  when  one  worm 
wants  to  be  quiet,  and  absolutely  requires  it,  so  does  every  other  one  on 
the  same  paper,  and  consequently  all  are  gratified — no  one  crawling  over 
or  disturbing  the  other.  Experience  teaches  that  upon  a proper  separa- 
tion of  the  several  days’  hatching  depends,  us  much  as  upon  any  other 
one  thing,  the  success  of  a feeding  and  consequent  success  of  a crop  of 
silk. 

Next  to  proper  care  in  feeding  often  and  on  fresh  food,  and  keeping 
the  worms  of  the  same  age  together,  it  is  important,  as  intimated  above, 
that  they  should  be  properly  thinned  and  spread  out  over  greater  sur- 
face as  they  grow  larger.  They  should  have  room,  so  as  not  to  be 
required  to  lay  one  upon  the  other  too  much.  This  is  necessary  both 
for  convenience  in  getting  at  their  food,  and  is. very  essential  to  the 
healthful  growth  and  maturity  of  the  worm.  Besides  the  exercise  of 
judgment,  assisted  by  the  appearance  of  the  worms  themselves,  it  may 
be  well  to  be  guided  in  thinning  them  out  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  this 
‘article  as  to  the  space  required  for  five  hundred  thousand  worms  in  the 
several  ages.  To  make  this  subject  familiar,  I will  repeat  here  the  space 
required  for  that  number  of  worms,  in  connection  with  the  amount  of 
food  they  will  require  for  consumption  during  each  of  the  several  ages  : 
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Five  hundred  thousand  worms  for  the  first  age  should  be  allowed  one 
hundred  square  feet  of  surface,  and  it  is  estimated  that  during  this  age 
or  the  first  five  days  of  their  existence,  they  will  consume  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  of  leaves.  During  the  second  age,  or  the  next 
four  days  of  their  lives,  they  should  occupy  about  two  hundred  square 
feet  of  surface,  and  will  consume  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds 
of  leaves.  During  the  third  age — from  nine  to  fifteen  days  old — they 
should  occupy  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  surface,  and  will  con- 
sume eleven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  leaves.  ' During  the  fourth  age 
— from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  days  old— they  should  occupy  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  feet  of  surface,  and  will  consume  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  of  leaves.  During  the  fifth  and  last 
age — from  twenty-two  to  thirty-two  days  old — the  age  of  going  to  spin- 
ning— they  should  occupy  two  thousand  five  hundred  square  feet  of  sur- 
face, and  will  consume  nineteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds,  or  about  two  thousand  pounds  or  one  ton  per  day — making  in 
all  about  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  or  twelve  and  one  half  tons  of 
leaves.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement  that  while  the  worms 
occupy  but  little  space  and  eat  but  little  during  the  first  half  of  their 
lives,  they  spread  out  rapidly  and  eat  voraciously  during  the  last  half. 
Consequently,  while  the  work  of  feeding  and  attending  to  them  is  light 
during  the  first  three  ages,  or  first  half  of  their  existence,  it  becomes 
very  considerable  during  the  last  two  ages.  These  considerations  have 
led,  of  late  years,  in  most  countries  where  to  economize  labor  is  desira- 
ble, to  the  adoption  of  what  Mr  Prevost  styles  the  California  mode  of 
feeding.  After  the  first  two  moultings,  when  the  worms  begin  to  move 
about  pretty  easily,  instead  of  picking  the  leaves  one  by  one  from  the 
tree  and  feeding  them  to  the  worms  on  a flat  surface,  you  take  your 
pruning  shears  and  horse  and  wagon  and  go  into  your  plantations,  cul- 
tivated in  dwarf  form,  as  heretofore  indicated,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  approved  by  the  Pioneer  Silk  Growers’  Association,  beginning 
at  one  side  of  the  field  and  clipping  off  a portion  of  the  straight  shoots 
from  each  tree  as  you  follow  the  rows  back  and  forth,  throw  them  by 
the  armful  into  the  wagon  till  you  have  gathered  the  required  quantity 
for  one  feeding,  and  drive  to  the  cocoonery.  Taking  an  armful  of  these 
branches,  you  lay  down  four  in  the  form  of  a square  on  each  paper  con- 
taining worms.  The  worms  gather  along  the  branches  and  devour  the 
leaves  from  thence.  The  next  feeding,  you  proceed  in  the  same  way, 
laying  the  branch  each  succeeding  feeding  on  those  before  laid  on ; thus 
you  build  up  a little  square  pen  for  each  collection  of  worms  all  through 
your  cocoonery.  The  worms  work  up  from  the  stripped  to  the  fresh 
branches,  and  in  this  way  they  are  raised  from  the  flat  surface,  where 
they  are  necessarily  in  contact  with  their  own  offal  and  filth,  up  into 
the  air  above  it.  This  mode  of  feeding  has  many  advantages,  both  in 
the  manner  of  cultivating  the  mulberry  tree  in  plantations  as  dwarfs,  to 
which  it  has  led,  and  in  the  feeding  of  the  worms.  First — You  can 
gather  the  food  much  easier  and  faster.  Second — You  can  produce  much 
more  to  the  acre  than  by  the  old  orchard  style  of  standard  trees.  Third 
— Leaves  thus  grown  on  trees  pruned  back  are  more  vigorous  and  con- 
tain more  of  the  resinous  substance  from  which  the  silk  vessels  of  the 
worm  are  filled.  The  advantages  of  this  mode,  as  to  feeding,  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

First — The  greater  facility  of  handling  a given  quantity  of  food. 
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Second — The  greater  length  of  time  the  leaves  thus  adhering  to  the 
branches  will  remain  fresh. 

Third — It  gives  the  worms  a freer  circulation  of  air,  keeps  them  clean 
and  consequently  more  healthy  and  vigorous. 

I have  heretofore  omitted  speaking  of  the  number  of  times  worms 
should  be  fed  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Some  say  eight,  some  say 
ten,  and  so  on,  but  I would  lay  down  no  absolute  rule,  but  would  say, 
keep  some  fresh  food  constantly  within  the  easy  reach  of  them  all — 
night  and  day.  Adapt  the  artificial  feeding,  as  near  as  you  can,  to  their 
mode  of  eating  in  a state  of  nature  on  the  living  and  growing  tree.  In 
this,  after  all,  is  the  great  secret  of  success.  Study  to  adapt  every  oper- 
ation connected  with  the  cocoonery,  and  the  treatment  and  feeding  of 
the  worms,  as  near  as  you  can,  to  their  wild  nature.  Keep  the  building 
clean  and  sweet;  let  no  other  smell  be  perceptible  but  that  of  the  fresh 
mulberry  leaves;  raise  no  dust;  make  no  noises;  move  about  quietty; 
give  them  their  food  carefully.  Indeed,  let  them  go  through  all  their 
changes  and  transformations  as  though  in  the  quiet  recesses  of  their 
native  forests,  only  protecting  them  from  the  excesses  of  nature  which 
are  injurious  to  them — such  as  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun, 
to  the  storms  of  wind  or  rain,  to  the  flashes  of  lightning  or  peals  of 
thunder.  Also  protecting  them  from  their  natural  enemies,  such  as 
birds,  rats,  mice  and  ants. 

In  moving  the  worms  from  one  place  to  another  in  order  to  thin  or 
spread  them  out,  never  touch  or  handle  them.  While  feeding  them  with 
leaves,  when  you  want  to  separate  them,  put  on  a few  fresh  leaves,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  covered  with  worms  take  hold  of  a leaf  care- 
fully, and  lifting  it  up  slowly  lay  it  down  on  the  place  to  which  you 
ttwish  to  remove  it.  The  same  way  when  you  want  to  remove  all  the 
worms  from  any  given  place  or  paper  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  out 
the  litter — the  stems  and  offal  of  the  worms.  This  should  be  done  at 
least  every  other  day  while  feeding  on  the  flat  surface,  with  leaves.  To 
separate  them  after  they  have  commenced  feeding  with  branches,  move 
the  branches  lately  put  on  while  the  worms,  or  a portion  of  them, 
adhere  to  them.  And  when  37ou  wish  to  throw  out  the  litter  and  offal, 
take  hold  carefully,  lifting  up  the  pen  or  top  portion  of  it;  let  another 
person  empty  off  the  litter  into  a basket  or  sack. 

Immediately  after  the  worms  have  fully  finished  moulting,  they 
should  all  be  removed  from  the  place  where  they  have  deposited  their 
skins,  as  these  become  very  offensive  and  injurious  to  them. 

SPINNING  COCOONS. 

When  the  worm  is  within  three  or  four  days  of  its  spinning  time  it 
has  acquired  its  greatest  size  and  most  ravenous  appetite  and  formi- 
dable appearance.  From  this  time  until  it  begins  its  cocoon  it  seems  to 
lose  its  appetite  and  diminish  in  size  and  weight.  It  also  from  that 
gradually  changes  its  color  from  a rank  greenish  white  to  a light  pearly 
yellow,  and  generally  to  assume  the  appearance  of  maturity.  The  last 
three  or  four  hours  before  going  to  spinning  it  becomes  in  a degree 
translucent,  and  its  skin  about  the  neck  becomes  somewhat  wrinkled. 
It  becomes  restless  and  uneasy,  frequently  raising  its  head  as  if  to  reach 
something;  and  if  it  eats  at  all  at  this  time  it  does  so  daintily,  as  if  feed- 
ing on  dessert.  These  signs  admonish  the  keeper  to  prepare  for  the 
harvest — if  not  a golden,  certainly  a silken  harvest.  At  this  stage  the 
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worm  begins  to  bunt  some  nook  or  corner  out  of  sight,  in  which  to  wind 
its  body  in  a silken  shroud,  and  the  sooner  it  can  find  a suitable  place  to 
suspend  or  fasten  its  cocoon  the  more  perfect  and  complete  that  cocoon 
will  be  made,  and  the  more  valuable  will  be  the  harvest  to  be  gathered. 
Hence  it  is  very  important  good  provision  be  promptly  -supplied  in 
which  the  worms  can  all  spin  their  cocoons.  Many  plans  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  invented.  The  best — or  such  as  combine  the  qualities 
of  economy,  cleanliness  and  adaptation  to  the  seeming  fancy  or  real 
wants  of  the  worm — should  be  adopted.  Common  wild  mustard,  cut 
just  before  the  maturity  of  the  seed,  and  the  branches  brought  together 
and  tied  at  the  top,  and  laid  between  or  set  up  inside  the  pens  of 
branches  on  which  the  worms  have  been  feeding,  is  very  good.  Also 
boughs  of  willow,  or  any  other  small  and  bushy  twigs,  similarly  pre- 
pared, may  be  used;  but  clean  wheat  straw,  cut  of  good  length  and  tied 
up  at  each  end,  in  buuches  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  then 
pressed  longitudinally  so  as  to  make  a bulge  in  the  centre"of  the  bunch, 
is  about  the  best  plan  for  this  country,  as  it  can  be  obtained  everywhere, 
and  the  worms  seem  to  like  it  as  well  as  anything.  It  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  cocoons  are  easily  gathered  from  it,  and  with  very  little 
loss  of  floss  silk — no  dirt  adhering  to  the  cocoons. 

After  thef  worm  commences  the  cocoon  it  must  not  in  any  manner  be 
disturbed,  and  if  allowed  to  proceed  unmolested  it  will  finish  in  from 
three  to  five  days.  In  from  six  to  eight  days  after  the  cocoons  are 
formed  they  should  be  gathered,  and  all  except  those  selected  for  hatch- 
ing must  be  exposed  for  three  or  four  days  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
to  kill  the  chrysalis  within.  It  will  be  well  to  expose  them  longer,  so 
as  to  be  sure  to  completely  dry  up  or  evaporate  the  fluids  or  moist  sub- 
stances of  the  chrysalis — otherwise  there  is  danger  of  injuring  the  silk 
by  staining  it  with  the  putrid  matter  of  the  chrysalis.  It  is  also  import- 
ant  that  this  chysalis  be  thoroughly  dried,  to  prevent  the  bad  smell  that 
would  otherwise  be  emitted  from  the  cocoons  when  stored  away,  and 
also  to  prevent  their  heating.  If  you  are  prepared  to  reel  the  cocoons 
at  home,  this  work  may  be  now  commenced ; or  if  the  cocoons  are  to  be 
sold  they  are  now  ready  for  market.  But  in  any  event  it  must  be 
rememberered  that  mice  will  destroy  the  cocoons  if  not  kept  out  of 
their  reach.  So  fond  are  mice  of  the  chrysalis  that  one  mouse  in  a very 
short  time  will  destroy  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  cocoons. 

PRODUCING  EGGS. 

Before  exposing  the  cocoons  to  the  sun,  if  it  be  desired  to  save  any 
eggs  for  the  reproduction  of  the  worms,  cocoons  must  be  selected  for 
this  purpose  and  placed  in  any  convenient  place  for  hatching  out  the 
moth  or  miller.  In  order  that  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  worm  may  be 
continued  or  improved  from  generation  to  generation,  it  is  important 
that  only  the  very  best  cocoons  should  be  chosen  for  propagating  the 
species.  Select  the  largest  and  most  regularly  formed,  and  as  near  as 
may  be  an  equal  number  of  male  and  female.  The  cocoon  from  which  a 
male  moth  will  hatch  is  generally  smaller  than  that  containing  the 
female,  and  is  depressed  in  the  middle  and  more  pointed  at  each  end, 
while  that  of  the  female  is  more  oval  or  egg  shaped,  and  blunt  at  each 
end.  All  the  floss  or  loose  silk  should  be  carefully  stripped  from  the 
cocoons  thus  selected,  that  it  may  not  entangle  the  moths  when  they 
come  out.  If  the  weather  is  warm  and  favorable,  the  moth  eats  its  way 
out  of  the  cocoon  in  about  twelve  days  after  it  is  completed. 
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Immediately  after  emerging,  the  male  seeks  the  female  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pairing.  And  as  the  reproducing  qualities  of  the  eggs  from 
which  which  you  are  to  propagate  the  species  depends  entirely  on  the 
operation,  it  becomes  important  that  every  female  be  paired  with  a male, 
and  the  sooner  this  is  done  after  she  comes  out  of  the  cocoon  the  better, 
as  the  more  sure  \yill  she  be  to  become  properly  impregnated.  If  left 
alone,  there  being  a large  number  of  males  and  females  all  mixed  pro- 
miscuously together,  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
females  will  be  properly  paired  with  a male,  and  hence  a large  number 
of  your  eggs  would  be  valueless.  Here,  then,  is  work  necessary  to  be 
done,  and  done  thoroughly  and  at  the  proper  time.  The  moths  gener- 
ally come  out  of  the  cocoons  in  the  morning  before  nine  o’clock  each 
day,  in  about  the  same  order  that  the  worms  commence  spinning  cocoons. 
Hence,  w’hen  you  see  the  first  moths,  you  must  make  it  a regular  stated 
business  to  be  on  hand  about  half-past  eight  each  morning,  and  first  pick 
out  all  the  moths  that  are  coupled,  by  taking  carefully  hold  of  the  wings 
of  each  and  lay  them  one  side  on  a paper,  beingi careful  not  to  separate 
them.  When  you  have  removed  all  that  are  coupled,  pair  each  female 
not  already  paired  with  a male,  and  la}7  them  one  side  in  like  manner. 
When  they  have  remained  together  about  six  hours,  you  must  just  as 
punctually  be  on  hand  and  separate  them.  Taking  hold  of  the  wings  of 
the  male  with  one  hand  and  those  of  the  female  with  the  other,  pull 
them  slowly  and  carefully  apart.  You  have  no  further  use  for  the  male 
unless,  as  sometimes  is  the  case,  there  should  be  a greater  number  of 
females  the  next  morning  than  males.  To  meet  such  a contingency  it 
is  prudent  to  keep  some  of  them  over  by  putting  them  in  a box,  which 
cover  over  to  keep  them  in,  giving  them  plenty  of  air.  Lay  the  females 
on  soft  paper  of  uniform  size  and  thickness,  such  as  you  want  them  to 
deposit  their  eggs  upon.  Very  soon  after  being  separated  from  the  male 
the  female  exudes  a drop  of  37ellowish  matter,  which  will  stain  the  paper, 
and  in  order  to  have  your  cards  of  egg s look  clean  and  tidy,  it  is  well  to 
keep  a sort  of  common  blotter,  on  which  all  the  females  may  be  laid 
until  they  have  freed  themselves  of  this  filth}7  substance,  and  then  re- 
move them  to  the  egg  card.  This  having  been  done,  the  female  com- 
mences her  last  act — depositing  her  eggs.  They  lay  on  an  average 
about  three  hundred  apiece,  and  they  will  lay  nearly  all  of  these  between 
the  time  of  separating,  say  at  two  o’clock  p.  m.  and  dusk.  The  eggs  laid 
during  this  period  are  generally  considered  the  best  and  most  vigorous, 
and  that  they  may  be  kept  separate  it  is  well  at  this  time  to  transfer  all 
the  females  to  other  cards  on  which  to  deposit  the  balance  of  their  eggs. 
Mark  the  first  cards  Ho.  1,  and  the  cards  on  which  the  moths  lay  the 
balance  of  their  eggs  mark  Ho.  2;  and  if  your  worms  be  of  the  annual 
variety-,  or  if  they  be  of  the  trivoltine  variety,  and  you  do  not  want  to 
produce  another  crop  of  worms  the  same  season,  lay  them  into  a box, 
which  you  with  care  fasten  up  so  as  to  keep  the  mice  out,  and  put  them 
in  a dry,  cool  place  to  Winter  over.  If  they  be  of  the  trivoltine  variety 
it  is  safest  to  put  them  in  an  ice-house,  especially  if  it  be  not  as  late  in 
the  Fall  as  October.  This  variety  will  not  generally  hatch  later  than 
this  month.  A tin  or  zinc  box,  peforated  with  holes  so  as  to  give  the 
eggs  plenty  of  air,  is  the  best.  This  same  routine  of  pairing  and  sepa- 
rating the  moths  and  securing  the  eggs  must  be  gone  through  with  each 
day,  until  all  the  moths  have  come  out  of  the  cocoons  and  laid  their 
eggs.  Having  performed  these  last  acts  and  left  their  eggs  behind  them 
for  the  propagation  of  their  species,  having,  as  it  were,  outlived  their 
usefulness,  the  moths,  both  male  and  female,  die  a natural  death.  If 
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your  worms  are  of  the  trivoltine  or  polyvoltine  variety  and  you  wish  to 
produce  another  crop  of  silk  in  the  same  season — and  in  this  State  three 
crops  in  a season  may  successfully  be  raised — you  have  but  to  let  your 
eggs  remain  in  a warm  place,  and  in. about  eight  days  they  will  hatch, 
and  you  can  conduct  the  worms  through  the  same  process  again  and 
reap  another  harvest  of  cocoons.  I should  have  mentioned  that  the 
room  in  which  the  moths  come  out  of  the  cocoons,  are  paired  and  lay 
their  eggs,  should  be  kept  somewhat  dark;  especially  should  it  be  dark 
while  the  moths  are  paired,  or  they  will  become  separated  before  the 
proper  time.  The  male  moth  is  of  a darker  color,  smaller  and  more 
active  than  the  female. 
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SHADE  TREES. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  FORESTS  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  SHADE  TREES. 


BY  I.  N.'HOAO,  OF  YOLO. 


But  few  subjects  are  regarded  with  greater  solicitude  by  the  thinking 
men  and  political  economists  of  nearly  all  the  civilized  countries  of 
the  present  day  than  the  wanton  destruction  of  forests  and  the  indiffer- 
ence and  thoughtlessness  of  the  people  as  to  any  plan  for  renewing  them 
by  artificial  cultivation.  In  many  of  the  European  countries,  the  effect 
of  this  destruction  has  been  perfectly  disastrous,  causing  barrenness  and 
desolation  where  once  the  earth  teemed  with  abundance  and  plenty. 
The  destruction  of  the  forests  has  been  followed,  in  many  instances,  by 
a forced  desertion  of  large  tracts  of  country  by  man  and  all  domestic 
animals,  to  be  occupied  only  by  the  natural  inhabitants  of  deserts  and 
wild,  unproductive  regions.  This  subject  is  already  attracting  the 
thoughtful  and  sagacious  men  of  the  Atlantic  States,  who  see  and  feel 
those  certain  and  unvarying  changes  taking  place  there  which  have 
never  failed,  in  any  country,  to  follow  so  unwise  a practice. 

The  late  President  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Mar- 
sena  R.  Patrick,  in  an  able  address  delivered  before  that  Society  not  long 
since,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  held  the  following  very  appropriate 
language : 

“ Has  the  wholesale  destruction  of  our  forests  nothing  to  do  with  this 
sweeping  over  and  beyond  us  of  the  heavy  rain  clouds  ? Can  we  con- 
tinue to  sweep  away  all  our  growth  of  timber  in  every  arable  district, 
. and  even  denude  our  rocky  hillsides  and  mountain  tops  without  incurring 
the  penalty?  Can  we  expect  to  escape  the  operations  of  a universal 
law,  that  has  produced  uniform  results  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages? 
Wherever  this  law  has  been  violated,  sooner  or  later,  the  lands  have 
become  desolate  and  the  cities  have  perished.  Palestine  and  Syria, 
Egypt  and  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  even  France,  have  seen  their  most  fer- 
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tile  and  prosperous  regions  turned  into  forsaken  wilderness,  and  their 
most  productive  lands  into  arid,  sandy  deserts. 

“ Even  the  short  reign  of  our  boasted  Yankee  enterprise  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  dried  up  many  of  the  streams  that  found  their  sources  high 
up  those  western  slopes.  Some  of  those  slopes  and  mountain  tops  have 
already  been  stripped  of  their  leafy  covering;  and  so  little  rain  now 
falls  in  certain  localities  on  our  western  coast  that  crops  can  scarcely  be 
grown,  where  fifteen  years  ago  the  earth  was  fairly  burdened  with  the 
weight  of  its  harvest. 

“ The  statistics  of  the  pump  trade,  where  followed  up  (in  States  west  of 
our  own,  especially),  show  a gradual  increase  in  the  length  of  tubing, 
requiring  in  Central  Illinois  an  addition  of  nine  feet  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  in  other  localities  nearly  or  quite  as  large  an  increase.  Why 
there  should  be  such  universal  apathy  on  this  all-important  subject  I can- 
not understand,  when  the  statistics  of  t*he  lumber  trade,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  acres  brought  under  cultivation  from  forests,  are  laid  before  the 
people  every  year;  statistics  which  show  us  conclusively  that  at  present 
rates  of  clearing  up  our  lands,  the  next  ten  years  will  sweep  off  all  the 
valuable  timber  of  this  State,  except  what  is  found  in  the  great  north 
woods,  and  the  most  of  that  is  of  inferior  quality.  Legislation  should 
be  invoked,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  preserve  that  forest  at  least,  and 
thus  save  Central  and  Western  New  York  from  the  entire  change  of 
climate  that  must  follow  the  opening  up  of  the  Adirondac  Mountains 
region,  making  a pathway  for  the  winds  and  storms  from  Labrador  and 
the  northeast  to  burst  upon  us  in  all  their  unchecked  fury.” 

New  York,  withi^  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  of  her  peo- 
ple, was  almost  an  interminable  forest.  She  is  also  surrounded  by  States 
which  but  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  were  nearly  covered  with  dense  and 
valuable  timber.  Timbered  land  and  heavily  timbered  land  through  all 
that  region  of  country  was  the  rule,  and  the  almost  universal  rule — 
prairie  land  being  so  scarce  that  those  who  had  never  travelled  beyond 
that  section  of  country  scarcely  knew  what  a prairie  meant.  The  writer 
of  this  article,  who  is  a native  of  Central  New  York,  well  remembers 
that  he  had  no  conception  of  a prairie  until  he  visited  some  of  the  West- 
ern States.  So  firmly  impressed  was  he  that  forest  was  the  normal  con- 
dition of  a new  country  that  he  found  it  hard  to  be  convinced  that  Pi- 
geon Prairie  and  White  Prairie,  in  t,be  central  portion  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  had  not  one  day,  and  not  further  back  than  the  settlement  of 
the  State  by  the  whites,  like  the  surrounding  country,  been  covered  with 
timber.  To  realize  that  prairie  or  untimbered  land  could  be  a natural 
condition  of  a country,  he  had  to  see  and  travel  over  the  almost  illimita- 
ble prairies  of  Illinois.  Now,  what  I would  ask  and  what  I would  im- 
press upon  the  people  of  California  is  this:  If  New  York,  which  has 
naturally  a moist  climate,  is  so  soon  beginning  to  experience  the  delete- 
rious effects  of  a destruction  of  her  forests,  what  will  California  be  thirty 
years  from  now,  if  her  people  go  on  as  they  have  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  recklessly  sweeping  every  vestige  of  timber  before  them  as  they 
settle  up  the  country,  or  even  in  advance  of  settling  the  country?  Our 
dry  and  rainless  Summers,  our  sweeping  north  winds,  greedily  licking 
up  all  moisture  from  the  earth,  and  sponging  and  carrying  away  the 
water  of  our  mountain  streams  and  valley  creeks  and  rivulets  in  their 
midway  courses  to  the  larger  rivers,  admonish  us,  in  terms  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  instead  of  the  destruction  of  forests  we  should  be  most  earn- 
estly engaged  in  their  cultivation. 
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As  a direct  result  of  the  diminishing  process  that  has  been  and  is  now 
goingonin  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range  districts,  the  enormous 
depths  of  snow  that  accumulate  in  the  Winter  seasons  being  exposed  to 
the  uninterrupted  rays  of  the  Spring  sun,  are  melted  and  precipitated  in 
rapid  torrents  upon  and  over  the  vast  valleys  below,  carrying  with  them 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  and  rendering  almost  uninhabitable  a 
country  which  for  natural  productiveness  is  not  excelled  by  any  other 
equal  portion  of  the  world.  Then  follows,  as  the  more  indirect  but  not 
less  certain  or  less  baneful  result  of  this  destroying  process,  the  dry  and 
parching  Summer  weather  hastening  forward  to  usurp  the  place  and  cut 
short  the  balmy  and  growing  season  of  Spring,  often  even  checking  the 
germination  of  the  seed  which  the  husbandman  has  sown  upon  the  soil 
as  the  water  receded,  and  upon  the  growth  and  perfection  of  which  that 
husbandman,  his  family  and  a multitude  of  non-producing  industries 
depend  for  their  food.  Such  are  some  of  the  results  that  we  in  Califor- 
nia are  already  bringing  upon  ourselves  by  the  wanton  destruction  of 
our  forests,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others  scarcely  less  striking  and  del- 
eterious. At  the  very  beginning  of  our  necessities  for  lumber  for  carry- 
ing on  the  ordinary  occupations  of  civilized  life  and  improving  and  build- 
ing up  the  business  of  the  country,  we  begin  to  feel  its  urgent  and  incon- 
venient necessity,  and  find  ourselves,  naturally  enough,  studying  and 
contriving  to  dispense  with  its  use  whenever  it  is  possible.  Hence  the 
proposition  to  dispense  with  fencing  our  farms  throughout  the  agricultu- 
ral districts  of  the  State.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  unless  we  adopt 
some  plan  not  only  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  our  timber  but  to  renew 
our  forests  by  artificial  cultivation,  when  we  shall  be  compelled  by  neces- 
sity universally  to  accept  the  no-fence  system. 

It  is  high  time  that  legislative  action  was  had  in  both  instances — in 
the  former  by  the  imposition  of  fines  and  penalties,  and  in  the  latter  by 
the  offering  of  premiums  and  bounties. 

Our  last  Legislature,  recognizing  to  some  extent  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  in  the  premises,  passed  the  following  law. 

This  Act  is  of  so  much  and  general  importance  that  we  give  it  in  full, 
hoping  that  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  in  all  the  agricultural  counties  of 
the  State  will  at  once  act  upon  and  adopt  it,  and  that  the  people  will 
avail  themselves  of  its  provisions,  and  thus  to  some  extent  check  the 
force  and  effect  of  the  sweeping  and  destructive  winds  across  the  farm- 
ing districts,  and  beautify  and  render  more  attractive  and  valuable  their 
chosen  homes.  We  are  well  convinced  that  long  before  any  of  the  pre- 
miums under  the  law  would  become  due,  the  property  in  any  county 
that  shall  adopt  the  law,  and  the  people  generally  plant  shade  trees  on 
the  highways,  will,  in  consequence  of  such  action,  increase  in  value 
enough  to  more  than  meet  the  additional  income  required  without  any 
change  of  per  cent,  of  taxation. 

It  is  true  that  so  few  trees  as  would  line  all  the  roads  in  the  State  on 
both  sides  could  have  but  little  effect  upon  the  climate,  but  they  will  to 
a great  extent  break  the  force  of  the  winds  and  protect  growing  crops. 
They  will  also  change  the  entire  face  of  many  portions  of  the  State — 
from  a monotonous,  brown  and  dreary  and  uninviting  landscape,  to  one 
.of  life  and  beauty.  Particularly  will  this  be  noticeable  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  season,  when  the  harvests  have  been  gathered  and  nothing  green 
is  left  on  the  laLd  to  relieve  and  please  the  eye.  Our  richest  and  most 
productive  grain-growing  sections  at  that  time  present  the  sameness  and 
barrenness  of  aspect  that  reminds  one  of  a parched  and  barren  desert. 
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These  green  trees,  marking  the  courses  of  the  public  roads,  will  then  be 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  and  will  be  equally  appreciated,  and  admired. 

The  following  is  a full  copy  of  the  law : 

AN  ACT  TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  PLANTING  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  SHADE  AND 

FRUIT  TREES  UPON  THE  PUBLIC  ROADS  AND  HIGHWAYS  OF  THE  STATE. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  any  county  of  this  State 
may,  by  an  order  of  such  Board,  to  be  passed  at  a regular  meeting  of 
such  Board  and  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes  thereof,  authorize  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  shade  and  fruit  trees,  by  persons  owning 
lands  in  such  county,  upon  the  public  roads  and  highways  adjacent  to 
such  lands. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  may,  by  order  entered  upon  their 
minutes,  designate  the  roads  or  highways  upon  which  such  trees  may 
be  planted,  so  describing  such  roads  by  reference  to  places  and  bound- 
aries that  the  same  may  be  readily  ascertained.  They  shall  also  in  such 
order  direct  the  species  of  trees  to  be  so  planted,  their  age  when 
planted,  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  their  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  travelled  road,  and  also  all  such  other  rules  and  regulations 
as  they  shall  deem  proper  to  secure  the  proper  planting,  growth  and% 
protection  of  such  trees,  and  also  to  prevent  their  obstructing  the  travel 
upon  such  road. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  any  person  shall  plant  upon  any  public  road,  in 
front  of  land  owned  by  him,  shade  or  fruit  trees  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  also  of  such  rules  as  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors may  prescribe  hereunder,  such  person  so  planting  such  trees 
shall  file  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  such  county  a written  state- 
ment, setting  forth  therein  the  road  or  places  upon  which  such  trees  are 
planted,  the  number  and  species  of  trees  thus  planted  and  the  time  of. 
planting. 

Sec.,  4.  Four  years  from  and  after  the  time  of  planting  such  trees 
and  giving  the  notice  as  provided  in  section  third,  the  person  planting 
such  trees,  or  his  legal  representatives,  may  present  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  such  county  his  statement  in  writing,  verified  by  the 
oath  of  such  applicant,  setting  forth  therein  the  number  and  species  of 
trees  originally  planted,  when  and  by  whom  planted  or  caused  to  be 
planted,  and  the  number  then  living  and  in  a thrifty  condition;  and  for 
any  willful  misstatement  contained  in  such  report  the  party  making  the 
same  may  be  prosecuted  for  the  crime  of  perjury. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  filing  such  verified  statement,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  such  county  shall  allow  to  the  party  making  the  same  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  for  each  and  every  tree  so  planted  and  growing  thriftily,  the 
same  to  be  audited  and  paid  out  of  the  General  Fund  of  such  county,  as 
other  claims  are  allowed,  audited  and  paid. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to 
any  trees  planted  before  the  passage  of  this  Act,  or  unless  planted  and 
cultivated  as  required  by  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

KINDS  OF  TREES  TO  PLANT. 

In  selecting  the  varieties  of  trees  to  be  planted  in  the  different  locali- 
ties in  the  State,  of  course  some  reference  should  be  had  to  the  different 
characteristics  of  the  climate  and  soil,  and  the  adaptability  of  the  differ- 
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ent  kinds  of  trees  to  the  same.  While  there  are  some  kinds  of  trees 
that  will  grow  well  and  in  a few  years  make  beautiful  and  ornamental 
as  well  as  valuable  trees  in  almost  any  locality  or  kind  of  soil  in  the 
State,  there  are  others  that  will  succeed  only  in  localities  and  soils  to 
which  they  are  particularly  and  exclusively  adapted.  The  sycamore 
and  Lombardy  poplar,  for  instance,  will  grow  very  rapidly  and  make 
most  magnificent  trees  along  our  river  bottoms,  but  would  be  of  little 
account  on  the  back  or  table  lands  of  the  great  valleys  of  the  State. 
The  different  varieties  of  pines  make  very  pretty  trees  wherever  grown, 
but  their  slow  growth  and  the  difficulty  of  making  them  live  after  trans- 
planting is  decidedly  against  them.  The  locust  is  a beautiful  tree  for 
shade  and  valuable  for  timber,  and  will  grow  well  in  most  localities  and 
soils,  but  does  not  stand  well  the  overflows  of  our  river  bottoms;  while 
the  black  walnut  is  very  nearly  as  handsome  a tree  and  is  alike  a native 
of  our  mountains  and  our  lowest  river  bottoms.  I never  saw  one  die  from 
the  effects  of  floods. 

The  different  varieties  of  the  mulberry  tree  perhaps  cannot  be  excelled 
in  their  adaptability  to  all  the  localities  and  soils  of  our  State.  They 
will  stand  water  equal  to  the  willow,  and  from  their  habit  of  throwing 
deep  down  into  the  soil  a strong  tap-root,  they  will  flourish  and  grow 
~ rapidly  in  the  dryest  localities.  There  is  no  tree,  to  my  knowledge,  so 
tenacious  of  life  and  such  a rapid  grower  in  all  varieties  of  soil  and 
climate  as  the  mulberry.  In  addition  to  these  very  valuable  qualities 
they  may  be  rendered  very  useful  and  profitable  by  converting  their  leaves 
into  silk.  For  ornament  and  beauty,  also,  the  Morus  Alba  and  Morus  Mor- 
retti  are  very  seldom  equalled,  making  a strong  and  vigorous  tree  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  or  more  feet  high,  with  a beautiful  compact  pyramidal  top 
of  dark  green  foliage.  The  timber  of  these  varieties  is  also  valuable  for 
the  same  uses  and  purposes  as  the  timber  of  the  locust,  which  it  very 
much  resembles  in  compactness,  color  and  general  appearance. 

The  Morus  Multicaulis  would  not  be  so  valuable  as  the  above  varieties 
for  shade  trees,  being  a more  slender  grower,  and  likely,  from  its  heavy 
foliage,  to  be  broken  by  the  winds  when  allowed  to  grow  high,  as  a 
standard  tree.  It  has  many  of  the  habits  of  the  dwarf,  nor  is  it  so  com- 
pact and  symmetrical  in  form  as  the  others,  or  so  valuable  for  timber, 
being  of  a softer  texture.  Were  the  mulberry  trees  to  be  generally 
adopted  and  planted  throughout  the  State  as  shade  trees  under  the 
above  law,  it  is  'believed  that  in  addition  to  the  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  the  real  property,  so  that  the  additional  taxes  would  pay  the  premium 
on  the  trees,  arising  from  the  beautiful  and  general  prosperous  and  com- 
fortable air  given  to  the  country,  the  silk  that  could  be  made  from  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  so  planted  would  of  itself  be  of,  sufficient  value,  so 
that  the  leaves  thereon  would  equal  the  value  of  the  premiums  or  boun- 
ties to  be  paid  by  the  counties. 

The  cottonwood  and  elm  trees  are  also  favorites  as  shade  trees. 
The  former,  like  the  mulberry,  will  grow  in  all  localities,  on  high. or  low 
lands,  and  will  stand  the  water  of  our  floods  equally  well.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  no  value  for  timber,  and  when  from  six  to  eight  years  old,  bears 
great  quantities  of  cotton,  which  makes  it  a very  dirty  and  undesirable 
„ tree  about  a dwelling.  It  also  sheds  a sticky  substance  in  the  Fall  of 
the  year,  which  is  very  unpleasant.  The  elm  is  a beautiful  tree  and 
rapid  grower  on  the  low  river  bottoms  in  this  country,  but  will  not  do 
well  on  the  higher  lands. 
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TRANSPLANTING  SHADE  TREES. 

A tree,  to  make  a rapid  growth  and  preserve  its  natural  form,  must 
not  be  deprived  of  its  naturally  formed  roots.  Trees  that  grow  from 
the  seed  without  transplanting,  as  iu  the  forests,  mostly  send  down  a 
principal  root,  called  a tap  root.  If  you  would  secure  in  a shade  tree 
the  natural  characteristics  of  form  and  growth,  this  root  should  not  be 
cut  off  in  transplanting.  Then,  again,  different  kinds  of  trees  require  to 
be  planted  differently.  The  hole  into  which  the  roots  are  to  be  placed 
should  in  all  cases  be  made  much  larger  and  deeper  than  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  put  in  the  roots,  in  order  to  loosen  up  the  soil,  and  then,  instead 
of  covering  the  roots  with  the  same  soil  taken  out,  fine  surface  soil 
should  be  used  for  that  purpose.  This  soil,  from,  its  exposure  to  the  sun, 
has  been  fitted  and  prepared  to  }7ield  the  proper  nutriment  to  the  roots. 

As  a general  rule,  trees  should  be  planted  the  same  depth  in  the 
ground  that  they  originally  grew.  It  is  better,  however,  that  all  trees 
of  a soft  bark  and  that  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings — such  as  the 
mulberry,  the  cottonwood  and  Lombardy  poplar — should  be  .planted 
somewhat  deeper  than  they  were  before  digging.  This  induces  them  to 
throw  out  new  and  vigorous  surface  roots,  and  adds  new  life  and  vigor 
to  the  tree.  It  has  the  same  effect  as  the  deposit  of  sediment  by  the 
Spring  floods.  This  very  quality  or  susceptibility  of  being  propagated 
from  slips  or  cuttings  is  a proof  that  the  tree  will  stand  water,  and  may 
be  cultivated  on  the  river  bottoms  where  the  land  is  subject  to  overflow. 
It  is  also  a proof  that  the  tree  is  very  tenacious  of  life  and  that  the  roots 
will  absorb  sufficient  moisture  from  almost  any  soil  to  support  life 
and  make  rapid  growth.  If  water  cannot  be  had  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties near  by,  the  roots  of  this  class  of  trees  will  seek  it  at  a distance, 
either  by  sending  roots  deep  down  or  by  throwing  out  roots  along  the 
surface  until  a damp  place  is  reached,  or  by  adopting  both  plans.  I have 
known  cottonwoods  to  send  out  small  fibrous  roots  along  the  surface  for 
fifty  feet  in  the  direction  of  a well,  and,  having  reached  it,  descend  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and  there  form  a thick*mat  of  roots,  so  as  to  choke  up 
the  whole  well  and  prevent  the  drawing  of  water  from  it.  Trees  of  such 
habits,  so  persevering  in  obtaining  the  necessary  support  of  life,  may  be 
depended  on  to  grow  and  do  well  in  almost  any  locality  in  the  State,  and 
they  may  be  planted  at  almost  any  depth  in  the  ground  without  injury. 
The  mulberry  is  of  this  character,  and  taking  into  account  all  its  good 
qualities,  I would  place  it  first  on  the  list  for  a shade  tree. 
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The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  long  since  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  co-operative  industrial  societies  in  the  different  localities  of  the 
State,  and  in  their  annual  report  and  otherwise  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  matter  and  urged  their  formation.  In  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  issued  a 
special  circular  and  sent  it  to  the  leading  farmers  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  State;  and  as  the  arguments  are  as  applicable  now  as  then,  we 
republish  it,  in  hopes  that  at  this  particular  time,  when  agriculture  is 
assuming  so  important  a position  among  the  industries  of  the  State,  it 
may  wake  up  the  agriculturists  to  the  importance  of  such  organizations. 
We  also  append  a copy  of  a bill  to  encourage  the  formation  of  such  soci- 
eties, prepared  by  the  Secretary,  which  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, but,  failing  to  receive  the  signature  of  the  Governor,  did  not  become 
a law. 

In  our  opinion,  if  the  bill  had  become  a law,  it  would  have  proved  a 
most  valuable  law,  and  would  have  been  the  means  of  stimulating  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  State  very  materially.  No  more 
auspicious  time  for  the  State  to  lend  her  influence  and  aid  to  the  organi- 
zation of  such  societies  could  have  been  chosen,  and  we  regard  it  as  a 
great  misfortune  that  the  Governor  did  not  look  upon  the  matter  with 
the  same  enlightened  views  as  did  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 

We  hope  the  next  Legislature  will  pass  a similar  or  the  same  bill,  and 
that  the  same  may  yet  become  a law.  If  once  such  a liberal  and  enlight- 
ened practice  as  the  appropriation  of  money  annually  to  all  the  county 
societies  that  may  be  formed  in  the  State  be  inaugurated,  we  have  no 
fears  that  it  will  again  be  abandoned.  Our  advice  to  farmers  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  is,  to  organize  at  once  and  hold  Fairs  and  meetings  for  dis- 
cussion and  improvement  in  agricultural  practices,  and  see  to  it  that 
the  next  members  elected  to  represent  their  counties  in  the  Legislature 
be  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  encouragement  of 
industrial  associations.  It  is  much  more  important  that  a legislator 
understand  the  material  interests  and  wants  of  the  several  counties  of 
the  State  than  that  he  belong  to  any  particular  political  party. 

Politics  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  industrial  prosperity  of  a great 
commonwealth  like  ours.  Good  business  ability  and  capacity  are  the 
qualities  necessary  in  a law-maker  of  California.  No  calling  or  indus- 
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trial  pursuit  in  the  State,  I am  compelled  to  state,  has  been  so  poorly 
represented  in  the  California  Legislature  in  the  past  as  agriculture,  in  all 
its  various  branches.  Not  that  the  representatives  from  the  agricultural 
counties  have  not  been  men  of  ability,  but  their  rural  habits  render  them 
too  modest  to  demand  and  secure  the  rights  and  wants  of  their  constitu- 
ents, especially  if  appropriations  from  the  State  Treasury  are  involved. 
The  members  from  the  towns  and  cities,  being  more  accustomed  to  see- 
ing the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  for  public  improvements,  have 
less  scruples  at  asking  State  aid  for  the  advancement  of  any  enterprise 
their  constituents  desire  to  engage  in,  and  the  very  lavishness  with 
which  they  call  for  and  obtain  assistance  resolves  the  members  from  the 
agricultural  districts  to  the  more  rigid  practice  for  their  constituents  of 
self-denial  and  public  economy.  Economy  is  a very  good  thing  in  its  place  ; 
but  to  practice  economy  and  stinginess  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  producing  industries  of  the  country,  and  use  the  money  oppres- 
singly  wrung  from  these  industries  for  other  and  less  worthy  objects,  is 
very  poor  economy  for  any  State  or  people  to  practice.  Since  my  con- 
nection with  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  I have  had  a good  deal  of 
experience  in  the  legislation- for  the  industries,  and  I have  often  remarked 
that  farmers  themselves  are  less  liberal  in  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
tural industries  than  the  representatives  of  most  any  other  class.  Hence 
where  appropriations  are  sought  for  the  encouragement  of  any  industry, 
however  necessary  and  worthy,  the  friends  of  the  measure  generally 
prefer  that  it  should  be  referred  to  most  any  other  Committee  than  that 
on  agriculture.  This  should  not  be  the  case,  and  we  hope,  in  the  future, 
will  not  be.  Let  the  agricultural  counties  send  to  the  Legislature  their 
most  active  and  enlightened  men — men  who  can  and  will  realize  that 
they  represent  the  most  important  interest  in  the  State,  and  that  for  the 
State  to  encourage  that  interest  judiciously  is  but  loaning  the  people’s 
money  to  the  people,  who  will  return  it  in  a very  short  time  with  ten 
fold  interest  added.  No  other  industrial  enterprises  can,  with  so  much 
safety  and  so  much  prudence,  be  helped  as  those  of  agriculture  : 

MEMORIAL. 

Booms  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  j 

’Sacramento,  January,  1867.  j 

To  the  People  of  the  several  Counties  pf  California : 

Agriculture  in  California  seems  at  last  to  be  assuming  that  relative 
position  among  the  other  industries  of  the  State  to  which  its  importance 
entitles  it.  California  is  becoming  a steady  exporter  of  a large  number 
of  agricultural  products;  her  grains,  her  wines  and  her  wools  are  quoted 
in  the  principal  commercial  marts  of  the  world,  and  her  farmers  must 
henceforth  look  to  other  States  and  other  countries  for  a market  for  the 
surplus  products  of  their  farms,  orchards,  vineyards,  flocks  and  herds. 
Hence  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  our  farmers  that  they  make  them- 
selves familiar,  not  only  with  the  productions  of  their  own  State,  and 
with  our  home  markets,  but  also  with  the  productions  and  markets  of 
those  countries  for  the  supply  of  which  their  surplus  may  be  de- 
manded. It  is  only  through  seasonable  and  reliable  information  ip 
regard  to  these  matters  that  farmers  can  protect  themselves  against  im- 
position and  loss,  and  secure  a fair  price  for  their  produce,  graduated 
upon  the  real  supply  and  demand.  The  channel  or  medium  through 
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■which  such  information  may  be  obtained — to  be  reliable — should  be  cre- 
ated and  controlled  by  the  farmers  themselves.*  Systematic  organiza- 
tion, for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  such  information,  would  seem 
to  be  the  proper  means  to  be  adopted.  Then,  again,  agriculture  in  this 
State  is  but  in  its  infancy ; much  is  yet  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  its 
practice  in  every  department.  This  can  only  be  done  by  individual 
experience,  or  by  association — by  mutual  intercourse  and  interchange  of 
experience  among  those  interested.  Such  interchange  and  intercourse 
would  contribute  very  much  to  individual  prosperity,  and  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmers  of  the  State  as  a class.  Here,  too,  is  a motive,  and 
a strong  one,  for  organization. 

As  things  now  stand,  our  farmers  are  working  entirely  in  the  dark. 
The  reports  and  figures  of  our  commercial  papers,  though  good  and 
useful,  and  almost  indispensable  to  the  merchant  and  dealer,  are  of  very 
little  account  to  the  producer,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  these  reports 
and  figures  only  give  information  in  regard  to  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try after  it  has  left  the  hands  of  the  latter  and  is  owned  and  handled  by 
the  former.  Efforts  have  been  made  .by  our  Legislature  to  provide  for 
the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  our  annual  crops,  through  the  County 
and  District  Assessors,  but  such  efforts  have  heretofore  proved  but  dis- 
graceful failures,  doing  our  State  much  more  injury  than  good — for  the 
reasons,  that  while  professing  to  be  correct  and  full,  these  statistics  are, 
in  fact,  very  incorrect  and  partial.  As  they  have  been,  they  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  be  in  the  future,  though  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  im- 
proved. But  even  if  such  efforts  were  to  succeed,  and  reliable  informa- 
tion should  thus  be  gathered,  such  information  could  result  in  no  direct 
advantage  to  the  farmer,  for  the  same  reason  which  renders  the  commer- 
cial transactions  and  figures  of  little  value  to  him.  They  will  be  gath- 
ered and  published  a long  time  after  his  produce  has  passed  out  of  his 
hands,  and  can  therefore  form  no  guide  to  his  judgment  in  the  disposal 
of  his  crops.  What  the  farmer  wants  is  a system  that  will  enable  him 
to  gain  a knowledge  of  the  varieties,  quantities  and  conditions  of  the 
crops  throughout  the  State,  when  they  are  put  into  the  ground  ; and  one 
that  will  keep  him  posted  as  to  their  appearance  and  promise  from  that 
time  until  they  are  harvested,  measured  and  ready  for  market.  Such  a 
system  should,  as  much  as  practical,  embrace  those  countries  for  the 
supply  of  which  such  crops  may  be  demanded  for  export.  The  merchant 
and  importer  of  San  Francisco  keeps  constantly  before  him  a list  of 
goods  on  band  and  to  arrive,  and  acts  accordingly.  The  farmer  should 
keep  as  constantly  before  him  a list  o.f  produce  on  hand  and  to  be  raised, 
and  he  should  act  accordingly.  Until  he  does  so,  the  farmer  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  world  and  its  multitude  of  sharp,  unscrupulous  tradesmen, 
instead  of  being  the  independent  man  he  might  make  himself. 

An  organization  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  above  set  forth 
may  be  so  formed  as  at  the  same  time,  by  intercommunication  and  ex- 
change of  thoughts  and  modes  of  culture,  serve  to  improve  agricultural 
practices  and  increase  very  greatly  agricultural  products.  Merchants 
and  mechanics  are  generally  collected  together  in  the  towns  and  cities 
in  constant  association*  and  learning  one  from  the  other — thus,  in  their 
cases,  enjoying  all  the  facilities  for  observation  and  improvement  they 
can  desire.  On  the  contrary,  farmers  are  isolated  one  from  the  other, 
and  to  a great  measure  each  is  dependent  for  new  ideas  and  new  im- 
provements in  his  business  upon  his  individual  experience.  Hence  it  is 
that  improvements  in  agriculture  have  always  lagged  behind  those  of 
all  other  occupations  and  trades,  and  hence  the  greater  reason  for  asso- 
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ciations  and  organizations  for  bringing  the  farmers  together  at  frequent 
and  stated  periods.  I^ence  the  necessity  for  Agricultural  Societies  and 
Fairs,  at  which  the  best  products  of  the  farm,  the  dair}^,  the  orchard, 
the  vineyard,  and  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  may  be  exhibited,  and  the 
different  modes  of  cultivation  and  production  discussed. 

To  bring  the  benefits  of  such  societies  home  to  all  the  people  of  a 
great  State  like  ours,  a single  society  at  anyone  point  must  fall  far  short 
of  the  objects  desired.  Every  county,  at  least,  should  have  its  organi- 
zation, which  should  hold  its  stated  meetings  and  its  annual  Fairs.  To 
accomplish  more  completely  the  general  benefit,  these  county  organiza- 
tions should  be  auxiliary  to  and  be  in  frequent  communication  with  a 
central  society.  They  should  each  collect  statistics  and  general  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  information — such  as  the  quantity  and  state  of  the 
various  crops  within  their  borders,  and  should  report  at  stated  times, 
say  monthly,  to  the  central  society,  to  be  compiled  by  it  and  put  in  con- 
venient tabular  form  and  returned  for  general  distribution. 

The  annual  Fairs  of  the  county  societies  should  all  be  held  just  pre- 
vious to  that  of  the  central  society,  and  from  the  best  of  the  articles 
exhibited  at  such  Fairs  should  be  selected  those  tt)  represent  the  county 
at  the  Fair  of  the  central  society.  The  officers  of  such  county  societies 
should  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  central  society,  and  their  annual 
report  should  become  a part  of  the  report  of  the  central  society  to  the 
Legislature  and  to  the  public.  Each  county  society  so  organized  and  so 
reporting  should  receive  a proper  proportion  of  an  annual  appropriation 
from  the  State.  To  make  such  plan  more  complete,  comprehensive  and 
useful  it  should  embrace  within  its  objects  every  industry  of  the  State — 
agricultural,  manufacturing  and  mining.  The  beneficial  effects  of  such 
an  organization  upon  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  State  would  be 
incalculable;  its  importance  will  be  acknowledged  by  all. 

With  a view  of  putting  in  operation  such  an  organization,  and  of 
eventually  accomplishing  the  objects  above  set  forth,  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  appeal  to  the  people  in  every  county  in  the  State  to  meet 
together  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  form  themselves  into  societies  as 
above  indicated;  when  so  organized  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  this 
Board  the  name  of  the  organization  and  the  name  and  address  of  each 
of  its  officers.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  uniformity,  each  society 
might  elect  a Board  of  (say  nine)  Directors,  properly  distributed  over 
the  county,  to  whom  should  be  intrusted  the  general.management  of  the 
society,  and  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  information  desired. 
From  these  might  be  selected,  near  a central  locality,  a President,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  to  constitute  an  Executive  Committee,  to  carry  out 
the  general  plans  of  the  Board,  and  for  correspondence. 

Whenever  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  receive  notice  of  such 
organization,  and  a desire  for  such  co-operation  from  twenty -four  coun- 
ties of  this  State,  they  will  elect  the  officers  of  such  societies  members 
of  the  State  Society,  and  will  put  into  immediate  operation  the  neces- 
sary machinery  for  accomplishing  the  objects  above  indicated  They 
are  already  in  such  communication  as  will  enable  them  to  receive  and 
distribute  monthly  the  necessary  statistics  from*- most  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.  If  the  people  of  the  several  counties  will  act  at  once,  the 
benefits  of  such  an  organization  may  be  secured  to  them  this  season. 
Will  you  do  it  ? 

Direct  any  communication  to  the  undersigned,  at  Sacramento. 

By  order. 

I.  N.  HOAG, 


Secretary. 
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AN  ACT  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  IN  THIS 

STATE. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California , represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly , do 

enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
annually,  for  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  for  the  use  of  each  County  Agricultural  Society 
now  organized,  or  that  may  be  organized  within  this  State  in  either  of 
such  years,  to  be  paid  to  each  of  such  societies  upon  the  following  con- 
ditions and  in  the  following  manner,  namely  : When  any  County  Society 
shall  have  completed  its  organization  and  elected  its  officers,  adopted  and 
published  a premium  list  offering  premiums  for  the  various  agricultural, 
horticultural,  mineral,  mechanical  and  other  industrial  products  of  the 
county,  and  shall  have  raised,  by  subscription  or  otherwise,  a sum  not 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars — shall  have  held  a Fair  and  paid  out  in 
premiums,  either  in  money  or  other  articles,  the  amount  last  named  — 
then  any  such  society  shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
from  the  State  Treasury,  as  above  appropriated. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  an  affidavit,  signed  and  properly  attested  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  any  such  society,  that  all  the  conditions  named  in 
the  last  sectiou  have  been  fully  and  in  good  faith  complied  with,  naming 
each  condition  specifically,  being  filed  with  the  Controller  of  the  State, 
then  the  Controller  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer  for 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  in  favor  of  the  Treasurer  of  such  County 
Society,  and  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  The  Directors  of  each  County  Society  now  organized,  or  to 
be  organized  and  to  claim  the  above  appropriations,  shall  each  year 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the  names  and  Post  Office 
address  of  each  officer  of  such  society,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July, 
and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  of  each  year  they  shall  report 
to  said  Board  the  transactions  of  such  society,  including  a list  of  articles 
exhibited  and  premiums  awarded,  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  year,  the  new  industries  inaugurated  and  new  products  pro- 
duced, and  any  and  all  ether  facts  showing  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  county  which  they  may  deem  worthy  of  such  report. 
The  reports  so  received,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  deemed  impor- 
tant, shall  be  included  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Governor.  The  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  all  the 
societies  complying  with  the  conditions  above  enumerated  shall  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  annual  members. 

Sec.  4.  Any  number  of  counties  less  than  five  lying  contiguous  to 
each  other,  in  none  of  which  there  is  or  shall  be  within  the  years  above 
named  a County  Agricultural  Society  organized,  may  unite  together  in 
the  organization  of  a District  Agricultural  Society ; and  upon  complying 
•with  all  the  conditions  in  this  Act  imposed  upon  County  Societies,  and 
particularly  that  of  raising  and  paying  in  premiums  a sum  equal  to  one 
thousand  dollars  for  each  county  uniting  in  the  formation  of  such  Dis- 
trict Society,  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  shall  receive  from  the  State  Treas- 
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urer  a sum  equal  to  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  county  so  uniting  to 
form  said  District  Society,  the  same  to  be  drawn  and  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  County  Societies. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 
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CALIFORNIA— HER  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES. 


ORIGINALLY  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

BY  H.  D.  BUNN,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  agricultural  resources  of  California  are  of  such  magnitude,  of  so 
varied  a nature,  and  when  properly  developed  will  be  so  valuable,  not 
only  to  the  States  and  Territories  tying  contiguous  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
but  to  the  United  States  as  a nation,  that  it  seems  strange  that  a more 
general  knowledge  of  the  same  has  not  been  heretofore  attained  by  the 
American  people.  Settled  originally,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  by  a 
few  pioneers  whose  frontier  habits  of  life  were  of  a wandering  nature, 
the  vast  mines  of  agricultural  wealth  contained  in  the  soil  (other  than 
those  partially  developed  at  the  Missions)  were  overlooked,  and  the 
country,  aside  from  occasional  river  bottoms  and  a few  small  valleys  on 
the  coast,  was  deemed  sterile  and  unsuitable  for  culture.  Walled  in  be- 
tween the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains,  the  great 
interior  valleys  and  plains  producing  immense  quantities  of  wild  oats  and 
indigenous  grasses,  were  valued  only  for  the  purpose  of  cattle  raising, 
large  numbers  of  the  latter  being  slaughtered  for  their  hides  and  tallow, 
which  were  sold  to  the  few  trading  vessels  that  yearly  visited  the  coast. 
At  the  Missions,  the  first  of  which  had  been  located  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  and  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy,  a few  small 
tracts  of  arable  land  had  been  cultivated,  the  soil  producing  bounteously 
all  the  smaller  cereals,  while  the  grape,  olive,  fig,  pomegranate  and  other 
semi-tropical  fruits,  brought  by  the  priests  from  Mexico  and  Spain,  flour- 
ished as  if  in  their  native  soil.  Such  was  the  condition  of  California 
• when  war  broke  out  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-six,  and  such  in  great  measure  it  continued  to  be  until 
the  necessities  of  a large  mining  population*  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-nine  induced  a more  thorough  and  extensive  search  into  the  capa- 
bilities of  her  soil  and  climate.  So  ignorant  were  Californians  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  their  State,  as  late  as  eighteen  hundred  and 
'fifty-two,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  that,  although  im- 
mensely rich  in  minerals,  it  would  always  be  impossible  to  support  her 
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then  existing  population  without  importing  the  greater  part  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  that  while  there  were  a few  valleys  of  undoubted  produc- 
tiveness, a vast  proportion  of  the  soil  outside  of  the  mineral  regions  was 
only  suitable  for  the  production  of  indigenous  grasses  for  the  support  of 
cattle.  With  this  mistaken  view  of  her  capabilities,  many  thousands  of 
people  left  the  country  after  having  been  successful  in  mining.  Other 
thousands  preferred  to  live  without  their  families  and  the  comforts  of 
home  while  gold  digging,  under  the  idea  that  the  mines  becoming  soon 
worked  out,  with  the  staples  of  living  imported,  there  would  be  no  in- 
ducement to  settle  permanently  in  the  State.  These  ideas  were  also 
propagated  by  returned  adventurers  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  greatly 
deterred  the  immigration  of  families,  who  were  much  needed  to  form  a 
valuable  and  settled  population  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

_ SOIL  AND  CLIMATE. 

The  State  , of  California  extends  along  the  North  Pacific  from  the 
thirty-second  degree  and  twenty  minutes  to  the  forty-second  degree 
north  latitude,  and  from  one  hundred  and  fourteen  degrees  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  degrees  and  thirty-three  minutes  west  longitude. 
Its  greatest  length  is  about  seven  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  in  a north- 
west and  southeast  direction,  averaging  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  in  width.  A.  large  portion  of  the  country  is  mountainous  or  hilly, 
the  great  Sierra  Nevada  mountain  range  extending  along  its  eastern 
boundary,  and  the  Coast  Range  and  kindred  spur  mountain  ranges 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  western  border  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
These  two  ranges  of  mountains  connect  by  spurs  in  the#north  on  the 
border  of  Oregon,  in  Siskiyou  County,  and  again  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  near  Santa  Barbara  County.  Between  these  two  mountain 
ranges  lie  the  great  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Yalleys,  extending 
north  and  south  for  hundreds  of  miles,  one  valley  being  a virtual  contin- 
uation of  the  other.  These  valleys  are  intersected  by  numerous  streams 
which  flow  from  the  mountains,  and  combining  form  yie  Feather,  Yuba, 
Sacramento,  American,  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Merced,  San 
Joaquin  and  other  rivers.  Some  of  these  are  navigable  for  light  draught 
steamers  at  all  seasons  for  hundreds  of  miles  above  their  mouths.  The 
Sierras  along  the  foothills  contain  many  small  valleys,  which  produce 
abundant  crops  of  cereals,  but  are  more  especially  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  grape,  olive,  almond  and  other  kindred  fruits.  The  Coast 
Range  is  also  penetrated  by  numerous  fertile  valleys,  some  of  them  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State  being  quite  large. 

California  has  virtually  but  two  seasons,  viz  : the  Summer,  or  dry  sea- 
son, and  the  Winter,  or  wet  season.  The  former  generally  commences 
in  April  and  continues  until  October,  very  little,  if  any,  rain  falling  in 
the  interval.  The  rain  fall  during  the  year  varies  somewhat  in  differ- 
ent localities;  but  throughout  the  State,  in  the  few  places  where  rain 
gauges  were  kept,  the  general  average  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty 
has  been  from  ten  to  forty-nine  inches.  With  a fall  of  but  ten  inches, 
the  result  is  a drought  that  destroys  the  larger  portion  of  all  crops,  and, 
as  was  the  case  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -four,  insures  the  destruc- 
tion of  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  that  range  in 
the  lower  valleys  of  the  State.  The  forty-nine  inches,  in  the  interior, 
where  the  land  is  low  and  level  in  vast  tracts,  produce  immense  floods, 
as  in  the  Winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two.  A fall  of  twenty -iwo  inches  of  rain  insures  a very 
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good  harvest,  while  an  excess  of  that  quantity  admits  of  the  sowing  of 
a greater  breadth  of  land,  which,  with  the  fertilizing  sediments  depos- 
ited on  the  low  lands,  more  than  compensates  for  the  damage  done  by 
floods  to  house,  barn  and  fences.  • 

The  climate  of  California  varies  greatly  in  different  places.  To 
describe  it  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  State  into  districts, 
either  of  which  possesses  a climate  that  differs  materially  from  the 
others.  For  this  purpose  I make  four  districts,  and  name  them,  viz : 
North  coast,  south  coast,  interior  valleys  and  Sierra  Nevada  districts. 

NORTH  COAST  DISTRICT. 

The  north  coast  district  includes  the  coast  valleys  and  mountain 
ranges  north  of  Point  Conception,  and  is  on  an  average  forty  miles 
wide.  Its  proximity  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  gives  it  a peculiar  climate, 
the  Winters  being  free  from  excessive  cold,  snow  rarely  falling  on  eleva- 
tions of  three  thousand  feet,  or  the  temperature  as  low  as  thirty  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  there  have  been  quite  a 
number  of  Winters  when  no  snow -has  fallen,  and  there  w^ere  only  slight 
hoar  frosts  in  December  and  January.  The  more  hardy  vegetables,  such  as 
the  potato,  cabbage,  beet,  turnip,  cauliflower,  parsnip,  radish,  etc.,  grow 
through  the  Winter,  and  are  gathered  in  every  month  of  the  year. 
Strawberries  ripen  in  the  open  air  in  March,  and  the  first  cherries  some- 
times as  early  as  the  middle  of  April.  Barley  has  been  cut  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  month,  but  more  generally  about  the  fifteenth  of  May. 
The  greater  part  of  the  first  hay  crop  is  gathered  early  in  April,  and  wheat 
'is  cut  in  some  favored  localities  by  the  fifteenth  of  May.  The  weather 
during  Summer  is  comparatively  cool,  with  occasional  short  heated 
terms,  during  which  the  thermometer  ranges  as  high  as  from  eighty  to 
eighty-five,  the  nights,  however,  being  pleasantly  cool.  The  general 
temperature  from  April  to  November  ranges  from  fifty-five  to  seventy 
degrees.  From  May  to  November  this  section  of  California  is  visited 
by  strong  northwest  winds,  which  blow  with  great  regularity  from 
noon  to  sunset,  when  they  die  away,  to  be  renewed  next  day.  These 
winds  are  often  attended  by  dense  fogs,  which  prevail  from  4 p.  m.  to  8 
A.  m.  When  these  fogs  first  strike  the  coast  they  generally  contain  a 
great  amount  of  moisture,  and  at  times  resemble  a Scotch  mist.  This 
moisture  is  precipitated  mostly  on  the  hillsides  and  valleys  next  to  the 
ocean,  and  keeps  grass  enough  for  feed  until  late  into  Autumn,  making 
this  section  peculiarly  valuable  for  stock  and  sheep  raising,  and  for 
dairy  purposes.  The  dampness,  however  injures  the  quality  of  wheat, 
barley  and  oats  exposed  to  its  influence,  and  they  become  less  dry  and 
of  a deeper  red  or  brown  color  than  the  same  varieties  of  grain  raised 
in  the  eastern  valleys  of  the  district  and  other  portions  of  the  State. 

# 

THE  SOUTH  COAST  DISTRICT. 

In  this  section  the  Winters  are  still  milder  than  further  north,  frost 
rarely  occurring,  while  snow  is  seldom  if  ever  seen,  except  on  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains.  The  orange,  lemon,  lime  and  citron  are 
gathered  from  November  to  March,  while  green  corn  is  to  be  had,  where 
the  ground  is  irrigated,  from  the  first  of  May  until  Christmas.  Generally, 
less  rain  falls  in  this  district  than  in  the  others,  but  the  total  fall  is  dis- 
* tributed  over  a longer  space  of  time,  viz.,  from  the  first  of  October  until 
May,  a few  showers  falling,  in  some  years,  as  late  as  July.  In  Summer 
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there  are  no  strong  northwest  winds  and  no  sea  fogs,  such  as  prevail 
farther  north,  while  the  temperature  is  also  more  equable,  and  ranges 
from  sixty  to  seventy-five  degrees,  with  occasional  light  dry  fogs.  There 
are  sometimes  periods  of  whut  may  properly  be  termed  “burning” 
weather,  which  do  considerable  damage  to  vegetation  in  very  dry  seasons. 
These,  however,  come  at  very  long  intervals,  four  and  five  years  some- 
times intervening,  and  generally  after  the  main  crops  have  been  har- 
vested. 

INTERIOR  VALLEYS  DISTRICT. 

The  Winters  of  this  district  are  somewhat  colder  and  of  longer  contin- 
uance than  those  of  either  of  the  foregoing  sections.  The  strongest  frost, 
however,  rarely  produces  ice  of  the  thickness  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and 
vegetation  is  seldom  more  than  two  weeks  behind  that  of  the  north  coast 
district,  oranges  ripening  in  the  open  air  as  late  as  February.  There  is, 
however,  a noted  difference  in  the  dry  season,  Summer  following  close 
on  the  heels  of  Winter,  a very  short  Spring  intervening.  The  weather 
frequently  attains  its  maximum  heat  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  con- 
tinues sometimes,  with  slight  intermission,  until  October.  This  heat, 
however,  is  devoid  of  moisture,  and  resembles  more  the  air  from  a hot 
oven  than  the  same  degree  of  heat  found  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
Although  the  thermometer  frequently  ranges  as  high  as  one  hundred 
degrees,  and  in  some  portions  of  the  valleys  even  to  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  degrees  in  the  shade,  the  heat  is 
borne  by  man  and  beast  with  less  distress  or  danger  than  eighty-five 
degrees  in  the  north  coast  district,  or  the  same  degree  in  the  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  some  portions’ of  the  Sacramento  and  San* 
Joaquin  Valleys  the  heat  is  greatly  mitigated  by  the  northwest  winds  of 
the  coast,  which  come  through  gaps  in  the  Coast  Range  Mountains. 
These  winds  lose  their  moisture  in  crossing  the  mountains,  and  are 
tempered,  as  it  were,  by  heat  in  .passing  over  the  valleys.  There  is, 
therefore,  little  or  no  abatement  of  heat  experienced  when  they  strike 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  * which  gives  that  portion  of  the 
district  a steady  and  equable  temperature  that  is  in  the  highest  degree 
favorable  for  the  best  development  of  the  vine,  which  cannot  be  found 
in  such  perfection  elsewhere.  This  peculiarity  of  climate  promises,  in  a 
few  years,  when  vineyard  proprietors  acquire  proper  experience  in  wine- 
making, to  produce  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  wine  known  anywhere 
in  the  civilized  world. 

SIERRA  NEVADA  DISTRICT. 

This  district  comprises  the  hillsides  and  numerous  valleys  in  that  range 
of  mountains  above  the  altitude  of  twelve  hundred  feet.  The  Winters  , 
are  quite  mild,  although  snow  falls  to  a very  great  depth  in  places  above 
three  thousand  feet  elevation.  'These  immense  deposits  of  snow  form  the 
reservoirs  of  the  numerous  rivers  that  water  the  large  valleys  of  the 
interior,  and  without  which  the  former  would  become  dry,  or  nearly  so, 
during  half  of  the  Summer.  These  snows  gradually  melt  during  the 
Summer,  but  large  quantities  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  highest  peaks 
continue  from  year  to  37ear,  and  are  seldom  entirely  dissolved  during  the 
seasons  of  greatest  drought.  The  great  fall  of  snow  in  Winter  is  unac- 
companied by  any  severe  degree  of  cold,  it  being  quite  difficult  at  times 
to  obtain  ice  over  an  inch  thick  at  elevations  of  about  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  way  ice  of  sufficient  thickness  is  had  in  these  regions 
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is  by  making  ponds  of  water,  in  which  a thin  sheet  of  ice  is  formed; 
more  water  is  then  let  on  the  surface  of  the  ice  and  frozen,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  repeated  until  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  is  considered  suitable  to 
cut  for  consumption  in  the  Summer  season.  The  Sierra  Nevadas  really 
comprise  two 'parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  with  nunlerous  narrow  val- 
leys lying  between.  These  valleys  are  very  fertile,  producing  wheat  and 
potatoes  up  to  an  altitude  of  about  six  thousand  feet.  The  crops,  at  that 
elevation,  are  sometimes  cut  off  by  late  Spring  and  early  Autumn  frosts ; 
but  enough  is  generally  produced  of  these  staples  to  support,  in  part, 
quite  a large  population,  while  the  grass  lands  are  able  to  feed  a much 
larger  quantity  of  stock  than  will  probably  ever  be  needed  for  local  con- 
sumption. During  the  Summer  the  climate  of  this  district  is  probably 
the  most  pleasant  in  California.  The  days  are  temperately  warm,  and 
the  nights  cool  enough  to  make  a moderate  quantity  of  bed  .clothing 
desirable.  For  months  at  a time  there  is  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  The 
vegetation  in  the  higher  portions  of  this  district  is  always  green,  pre- 
senting a most  pleasant  sight  to  travellers  who  have  journeyed  across 
the  parched  valleys  of  the  interior.  The  agricultural  products  of  this 
section  are  relatively  of  higher  value  than  in  the  others,  because  of  the 
proximity  of  mining  settlements,  which  afford  a ready  market,  at  only 
a small  expense  for  transportation. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  properly  the  soil  of  California,  which  is  ex- 
cellent for  grain  growing  everywhere,  but  varies  greatly  in  appearance 
and  composition  in  different  portions  of  the  State.  All  the  valley  lands 
which  have  been  tried  have  proved  well  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
and,  so  far  as  known,  the  bald  hilltops,  cultivated  in  very  rainy  seasons, 
have  yielded  fair  crops  of  grain.  In  describing  the  climate  of  the  differ- 
ent districts,  I have  given  a description  of  the  usual  weather  in  ordinary 
seasons.  Most  of  the  sections  described  I have  knowledge  of  from  a 
personal  experience  of  over  seventeen  years.  That  the  Winters  of  Cal- 
ifornia are  very  mild  is  self-proved  by  the  semi-tropical  fruits  grown  in 
the  open  air,  such  as  the  orange,  lemon  and  citron,  which  ripen  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  State  in  January  and  February.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  a climate  over  the  severe  frosts  and  snows  of  Winters  in 
the  Atlantic  States  and  Northern  Europe  are  thus  at  once  apparent,  and 
need  no  argument  to  convince  an  unbiased  mind.  The  freedom  from 
rain  for  six  consecutive  months  in  Summer  admits  of  the  cultivation  of 
larger  tracts  of  land  in  small  grain,  to  each  man  employed,  than  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  as  the  crops  can,  and  often  do,  lie  three  months  in  the 
field  after  cutting,  before  they  are  threshed  and  housed  ready  for  sale. 

/ • 

POPULATION. 

The  entire  population  of  the  State  is  estimated,  by  the  best  judges 
(in  the  absence  of  reliable  census  returns),  at  from  four  hundred  thou- 
sand to  five  hundred  thousand  persons.  Of  these,,  there  are  about  sixty 
thousand  Chinese,  who  are  engaged  in  mining  and  railroad  building. 
The  population  of  San  Francisco  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand ; 
that  of  other  towns  in  the  State,  not  engaged  in  farming  pursuits,  say 
fifty  thousand;  and  whites  engaged  in  mining,  teaming,  commerce,  mill- 
ing and  other  kindred  employments,  fifty  thousand  more,  making  a 
total  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  persons  who  are  consumers, 
and  not  producers.  This  leaves,. at  the  highest  estimate,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  persons  unaccounted  for,  who  form  our  agricul- 
tural population.  Deduct  from  this  number  the  women  and  children, 
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and  there  are  probably  not  one  hundred  thousand  adults  directly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  California.  With  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  farmers,  we  are  fast  taking  a high  rank  in  the  list  of 
wool,  wheat  and  barley  growing  States,  while  our  production  of  wine 
this  year  exceeded  that  of  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union  combined. 
That  the  soil  must  be  of  an  exceedingly  fertile  character,  and  the  climate 
peculiarly  favorable  to  agricultural  pursuits,  will  be  apparent  when  it  is 
considered  that  this  great  interest  has  been  virtually  created. since  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-two.  Up  to  that  time  not  one  tithe  of  the  flour, 
barley  and  some  other  staples  consumed  were  produced  in  the  State ; 
while  for  our  fruit,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry,  we  had  to  rely  mainly  upon 
importations  from  Oregon,  the  Hawaiian  and  other  islands,  and  Hew 
Mexico.  At  the  present  time  the  home  demand  takes  but  a very  small 
portion  6f  some  of  the  great  staples  produced,  as  California  also  supplies 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  portions  of  Utah  and  Montana  Territories,  besides 
exporting  vast  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  etb.,  by  sea,  to  different 
portions  of  the  globe.  When  we  consider  that  such  great  results  have 
been  attained  through  the  labor  of  a comparatively  small  population,  and 
that  at  the  present  time  not  one  tenth  of  the  arable  land  in  the  State  is 
under  cultivation,  the  magnitude  which  the  agricultural  interests  of 
California  may  assume,  with  a population  sufficient  to  'properly  develop 
her  resources,  looms  up  with  a grandeur  greatly  exceeding  that  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  No  other  farming  population  in  the  Union 
have  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  that  have  continually  beset  our 
people,  and  which  have  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  been  removed. 
Until  within  a comparatively  short  period,  a settler  could  scarcety  find  a 
tract  of  fertile  land  unoccupied  that  was  not  claimed  under  an  old  grant 
from  the  Mexican  Government.  The  boundaries  of  these  grants  being 
indefinite,  and  clouding  the  title  to  ten  times  the  land  called  for,  the  set- 
tler had  to  risk  what  improvement  he  might  put  on  the  land  to  the 
mercy  or  caprice  of  the  claimant  of  the  grant.  Under  the  ruling  of  our 
Courts,  claimants  had  the  power  to  .dispossess  all  parties  within  the 
boundaries  of  which  so  small  a portion  of  the  land  was  granted,  while 
awaiting  survey.  The  grant  having  been  nearly  all  definitely  located 
and  the  public  land  surveyed,  this  condition,  in  respect  to  titles,  has  been 
changed,  and  parties  wishing  to  settle  on  public  lands,  or  to  purchase  of 
grant  owners,  can  do  so  with  a feeling  of  security  not  before  known. 

CEREALS. 

In  the  production  of  some  varieties  of  small  grain,  California  has  no 
rival  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and,  all  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing cultivation  duly  considered,  no  superior  in  the  world.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  grain  growing,  the  average  product  of  wheat  was  between  sixty 
and  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  favorable  seasons.  Instances  were 
common  where  large  fields  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  acres  averaged 
ninety  to  one  hundred  bushels,  and  selected  acres  as  high  as  one  hundred 
and  twenty  bushels.  At  the  present  time  the  average  yield  of  wheat, 
properly  sowed  in  ploughed  laud,  is  about  forty  bushels  per  acre.  A slov- 
enly system  of  cultivation  has,  however,  been  introduced  in  the  State, 
which  has  been  in  great  favor  with  farmers.  The  majority  of  cultivators 
throughout  the  State  have  pursued  the  following  plan,  which  not  only 
gives  a very  small  return  for  the  land  cropped,  but  also  exhausts  its  fer- 
tility at  a rapid  rate  : The  new  land  is  generally  scratched  or  broken 

up  by  ploughing  from  three  to  four  inches  deep.  Grain  is  sown,  say 
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wheat,  which  yields  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  if  the  season 
is  a fair  one.  The  crop  having  been  garnered,  cattle,  horses,  sheep  or 
hogs  are  turned  in  on  the  stubble  to  fatten  on  the  heads  of  grain  that 
have  been  left  or  scattered  by  the  reaper  when  cutting.  When  the  feed 
gets  poor  the  animals  are  removed,  and  the  ground  is  harrowed  with  a 
light  cultivator,  but  in  a majority  of  instances  by  simply  dragging  brush 
over  it.  Our  farmer  now  considers  his  field  as  sown,  and  awaits  harvest 
time  to  reap  the  rewards  of  his  labors.  If  the  season  is  a fair  one,  the 
land  produces  probably  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat.  In  many  cases, 
the  process  is  renewed,  and  another  but  smaller  crop  harvested  from  the 
same  ground,  say  from  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels,  in  the  third  year.  This 
process  of  cropping  the  land  is  termed  “volunteering,”  or  “ volunteer” 
crops.  Under  this  system  of  culture  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
throughout  the  State  is  reported  by  the  County  Assessors  at  about 
twenty  bushels  to  thQ  acre.  Their  reports,  however,  are  grossly  inaccu- 
rate in  some  known  particulars,  and  in  the  case  of  wheat  growing  (“vol- 
unteer” crops  included),  from  personal  observation  derived  from  widely 
scattered  sources,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  true  average  crop  of 
wheat  in  California,  in  favorable  seasons,  may  be  estimated  at  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre.  As  a general  rule,  grail* 
lands  receive  neither  manure  nor  rest,  the  same  ground  being  cropped 
with  wheat  for  seven  or  more  years  continuously.  A better  system  of 
cultivation  is  being  inaugurated  in  some  portions  of  the  State  by  crop- 
ping one  year  and  Summer  fallowing  the  next.  By  this  plan,  land  that 
did  not  produce  over  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  when  cropped 
continuously,  has  yielded  over  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  of  a much  im- 
proved quality.  With  a careful  system  of  farming  and  the  exercise  of 
good  judgment  and  energy,  as  is  customar}7  in  the  Atlantic  States,  the 
yield  of  wheat  would  average,  on  ordinary  lands,  nearer  fifty  than  forty 
bushels.  With  titles  to  land  secure,  and  the  experience  of  the  evil  of 
continuous  cropping  and  “ volunteer”  on  the  soil,  it  is  likely  that  the 
practice  will  be  discontinued,  or,  nt  least,  have  its  most  objectionable 
features  removed.  When  this  is  done,  the  great  increase  of  production 
per  acre  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  wonderful, 
fertility  of  the  soil  of  California. 

All  kinds  of  wheat  have  been  successfully  grown  in  this  State,  but 
there  are  about  five  different  kinds  which  have  proved  remarkably  well 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  viz:  White  Australian,  white  and  red 
Chile,  Chile  club-wheat,  and  Sonora.  All  these  varieties  have  especially 
valuable  qualities,  making  a stronger  flour  than  is  known  to  be  produced 
from  the  different  kinds  grown  in  the  Atlantic  States.  A peculiar  fea- 
ture in  the  wheat  grown  in  the  interior  of  the  State  is  its  dryness  and 
hardness,  which  requires  the  use  of  water  before  the  grain  can  be  profit- 
ably ground.  Millers  in  the  Atlantic  States,  accustomed  to  grinding.the 
soft,  plump  grain  raised  there,  fail  in  making  a good  quality' of  flour  from 
California  wheat,  from  lack  of  proper  knowledge  in  this  particular. 
Without  a desire  to  impugn  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  grain  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  our  people  claim  that  California  wheat  is  superior  to  any 
grown  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  making  a first  quality  of  flour 
that  will  bear  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  world  without  damage 
from  climate.  Owing  to  large  tracts  of  low  lands  in  the  interior  being 
submerged  by  floods  in  very  rainy  seasons,  the  wheat  crop  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  State  is  being  harvested  while  it  is  seeding  time  in  others. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  along  the  lower  Sacramento  Biver,  in  Yolo 
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County,  where  the  years  of  high  water  always  give  them  very  heavy 
crops.  Portions  of  other  counties  are  also  similarly  affected  on  the  San 
Joaquin  and  the  Lower  Sacramento  Rivers,  the  yield  of  wheat  in  such 
years  being  prodigious,  considering  the  circumstances  of  its  cultivation. 
Although  the  County  Assessors  are  required  by  law  to  make  accurate 
returns  of  the  principal  agricultural  productions  of  their  districts,  they 
have  so  far  failed  in  giving  statements  that  can  be  relied  on  as  correct. 
In  the  absence  of  this  information,  the  total  yield  of  wheat,  as  well  as 
of  other  grains  in  the  State,  has  to  be  estimated  from  the  receipts  at  the 
principal  places  of  sale  and  shipment,  and  a margin  allowed  for  the  addi- 
tional grain  that  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  ’ Estimates 
made  on  this  plan,  by  competent  men  engaged  in  exporting  grain  and 
milling,  vary  from  twelve  million  to  thirteen  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels  of  wheat  as  the  crop  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
The  difference  between  these  estimates  is  as  to  the  quantity  of  grain  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  throughout  the  State,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  highest  estimate  is  correct,  as  it  is  conceded  that  over  ten  million 
bushels  will  have  been  received  in  San  Francisco  alone  before  next  har- 
vest, mainly  for  exportation.  This  amount  is  said  by  parties  of  good 
judgment,  who  have  travelled  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  State, 
to  be  hardly  a tithe  of  what  could  be  produced  in  favorable  years,  if  we 
had  the  requisite  population  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  farming. 
Two  counties  alone,  viz  : Yolo  and  San  Joaquin,  have  produced  nearly 
four  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  one  season ; and  if  qll  the  land  suitable 
for  that  grain  had  been  cultivated,  it  would,  under  the  circumstances, 
have  produced  fully  three  times  that  quantity.  California  needs  ontyan 
adequate  population  to  vindicate  her  claim  to  be  the  greatest  wheat- 
growing State  of  the  Union. 

BARLEY. 

Next  in  importance  among  the  cereals  is  the  production  of  barley, 
which  is  the  favorite  food  for  draught  animals  in  the  State  outside  of  San 
Francisco.  This  grain  is  grown  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  is  an 
article  of  immense  consumption.  A comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
crop  is  exported,  as  it  brings  only  about  half  the  price  of  wheat,  while 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  the  same.  Besides  feeding  the  draught 
animal  of  the  farmer,  barley  is  the  only  food  used  for  the  pack-trains 
which  do  the  immense  amount  of  transportation  in  the  interior.  The 
extent  of  this  business  can  hardly  be  realized  by  persons  who  have  not 
seen  it;  but  they  can  form  some  idea  when  it  is  known  that  some  of  the 
routes  traversed  are  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  miles  long,  and 
grain  food  for  animals  has  to  be  carried  almost  the  entire  distance.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Central  Pacific,  Sacramento  Valley  and  Placcrville, 
and  Marysville  and  Oroville  Railroads,  which  form  in  the  aggregate  less 
than  two  hundred  miles  of  road,  the  people  of  the  interior  engaged  in 
mining  in  California,  Nevada,  and  portions  of  Utah  and  Montana  Terri- 
tories, receive  almost  all  their  supplies  of  food,  raiment,  furniture  and 
machinery  through  the  use  of  teams.  As  steep  grades  have  to  be  over- 
come, the  draught  power  of  animals  is  reduced  to  an  average  of  about 
one  thousand  pounds  per  head  in  teams,  and  in  pack-animals  to  about 
two  hundred  pounds  each,  necessitating  the  use  of  a vast  number  of 
mules  and  horses,  as  oxen  are  too  slow  to  suit*  the  requirements  of  trade. 
A very  large  quantity  of  barley  is  produced  in  portions  of  the  State 
where  the  cost  of  teaming  prevents  its  being  marketed,  and  it  is  there- 
fore fed  to  hogs  in  the  field,  and  after  threshing.  The  average  yield  of 
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barley,  where  sown  on  new  land  or  land  that  has  not  been  continuously 
cropped  for  a series  of  years,  is  about  fifty-five  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre 
in  good  seasons.  Instances  are  very  common,  however,  where  the  yield 
has  averaged  as  high  as  from  eight}7  to  one  hundred  bushels  ; and  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  a field  of  one  hundred  acres,  in  Pajaro 
Yalley,  Santa  Cruz  County,  averaged  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  and 
two  fifths  bushels  of  clean,  plump  grain  for  the  whole  tract.  The  same 
remarks  as  to  ploughing  and  volunteering  apply  to  this  grain  as  to  wheat. 
The  price  of  barley  has  ranged,  during  the  last  twelve  months;  at  less 
than  ninety  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  delivered  at  prominent  points 
in  the  State,  the  farmer  having  to  bear  the  expense  of  sacks  and  trans- 
portation. It  will  be  readily  seen  that,  at  such  prices,  there  is  very  little 
inducement  to  grow  the  grain  to  a very  large  extent,  except  in  places 
favorable  to  market,  more  especially  as  there  is  a comparatively  light 
export  demand.  Barley  is,  however,  so  sure  a crop,  takes  so  little  labor, 
is  of  such  general  use,  and  can  be  put  into  pork  without  expense  of  bags 
or  transportation,  that  it  will  always  be  raised  to  a very  considerable 
amount  in  California.  As  a feed  grain  it  holds  the  same  importance  with 
our  people  that  Indian  corn  does  with  the  people  of  the  so-called  Western 
States.  All  varieties  of  the  grain,  including  Chevalier  and  .Russian,  or 
Nepaul  barley,  thrive  well,  the  yield  being,  with  only  occasional  excep- 
tions, over  fifty  bushels  per  acre  where  the  land  is  in  the  condition  above 
stated.  The  total  yield  of  barley  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  will 
approximate  very  closely  to  that  of  wheat. 

OATS. 

The  next  cereal  in  importance  in  California  is  oats.  This  grain  grows 
well  in  all  portions  of  the  State,  but  is  of  small  consumption  outside  of 
San  Francisco,  whence  considerable  quantities  are  also  exported  to 
Australia  and  other  points.  The  main  portion  of  the  crop  is  grown  in 
the  coast  valleys,  the  soil  and  climate  being  peculiarly  favorable  for 
producing  the  grain.  As  a general  rule,  all  varieties  of  oats  yield  well, 
but  in  some  seasons  the  grain  is  quite-  light  in  weight.  The  grain 
ranges  from  thirty-two  to  forty-three  pounds  per  bushel,  the  latter 
being  the  heaviest  known.  It  generally  brings  one  half  more  in  price 
than  barley,  but  the  crop  in  the  State  is  probably  not  over  a tenth  in 
quantity  as  compared  with  that  grain.  In  the  interior  of  the  State  oats 
are  not  raised  to  any  considerable  extent,  owing  to  lack  of  demand;  and 
the  fact  that  other  grain  can  be  more  profitably  produced.  The  total 
crop  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  bushels. 

CORN. 

This  grain  is  raised  in  many  portions  of  the  State,  but  the  total  crop 
is  a comparatively  small  one,  owing  to  light  demand  and  low  prices. 
Along  the  rivers  in  the  interior  is  a considerable  extent  of  bottom  lands, 
which,  so  far  as  tried,  have  always  produced  generous  crops  of  corn. 
Where  these  rivers  receive  their  supplies  of  water  from  the  snows  of 
the  “ Sierras/7  the  lands  suitable  for  corn  raising  are  liable  to  overflow 
as  late  as  April,  and  some-times  May,  when  the  early  hot  weather  sets 
in.  This  has  prevented  many  farmers  from  planting  corn,  as  it  has 
often  happened  that,  with  very  late  planting,  the  grain  has  not  matured 
sufficiently  before  the  next  rainy  season  would  set  in,  so  that,  when 
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harvested,  the  yield  was  both  light  and  of  inferior  quality.  In  the  val- 
leys in  the  coast  district  corn  is  so  raised  in  many  plages,  the  yield 
being  large  and  the  crop  a certain  one.  The  same ‘favorable  conditions 
are  applicable  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  in  those  places 
where  the  soil  has  sufficient  moisture  throughout  the  Summer  season. 
The  most  famous  place  for  growing  corn  is,  however,  the  Russian  River 
Yalley,  Sonoma  County,  where  very  large  crops  are  raised,  only  a por- 
tion of  which  is  marketed  in  San  Francisco.  A very  large  part  of  the 
crop  raised  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  fed  to  hogs,  which  are  afterwards 
driven  to  that  city  and  slaughtered.  So  far  as  known,  corn  averages  all 
the  way  from  forty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre  in  favor- 
able seasons’.  It  generally  brings  a little  higher  price  than  barley,  say 
one  dollar  and  ten  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  one  hun- 
dred pounds;  but  there  is  no  export  demand,  and  the  domestic  con- 
sumption is  of  a very  limited  character.  It  is  probable  that  the  raising 
of  this  grain  will  never  be  very  extensively  engaged  in,  in  the  State,  as 
barley  can  be  raised  everywhere  cheaply,  and  is  equally  good  for  distill- 
ing and  as  a fattening  grain  for  stock  and  hogs.  The  quality  of  the 
corn  grown  in  favorable  locations  and  seasons  is  generally  superior  and 
compares  well  with  that  grown  in  the  Western  States. 

RYE. 

This  grain  is  of  exceedingly  small  production,  the  demand  being  very 
light  and  the  price  unsatisfactory  to  producers.  It  can  be  grown  in 
most  parts  of  the  State;  but  in  the  interior,  where  extreme  hot  weather 
prevails  at  time  of  harvesting,  it  is  apt  to  shell  out  badly  and  wTaste  in 
cutting.  The  grain  is  generally  of  good  size  and  quality,  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  demand  for  it  as  an  article  of  food.  It  brings  about  the 
price  of  corn,  and  the  entire  crop  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  was 
probably  not  over  twenty  thousand  bushels. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

The  crop  of  this  grain  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  rye.  The  long, 
dry  Summers  are  unfavorable  to  its  growth  as  a profitable  crop,  as  com- 
pared with  other  varieties  of  grain.  The  quality  of  the  buckwheat  is, 
however,  fully  equal  to  the  best  grown  in  the  Atlantic  States.  There  is 
no  export  demand  and  the  home  consumption  is  very  light,  the  latter 
being  still  further  reduced  by  millers  grinding  some  wheat  with  it,  the 
practice  being  more  profitable  than  grinding  pure  grain.  The  total 
amount  of  the  crop  is  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve  thousand  to 
thirteen  thousand  bushels. 

MILLET,  GRAIN  AND  CANARY. 

All  these  grains  or  seeds  are  produced  in  the  valleys  along  the  coast, 
both  north  and  south.  Millet  is  said  to  be  of  especially  good  quality — 
in  fact,  superior  in  size  and  looks  to  any  imported.  .Rape  and  canary 
seed  are  both  raised,  and  of  excellent  grain  and  appearance  ; the  latter, 
however,  is  frequently  sent  to  market  imperfectly  cleaned.  The  total 
crop  of  these  seeds  is  quite  limited,  having  been  grown  to  supply  the 
home  demand,  which  is  light.  Enough,  however,  has  been  ascertained 
to  guarantee  that  they  can  be  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  entire  Union,  if  required. 
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FLAX  SEED  AND  MUSTARD. 

These  seeds  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  coast  valleys. 
There  are  as  yet  no  mills  for  using  the  fibre  of  flax  for  bagging,  and  the 
first  oil  ever  made  in  the  State  from  flax  seed  was  pressed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  There  is  now  a mill 
erected  that  will  consume  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  seed 
yearly,  which  will  be  imported  until  the  farmers  of  this  State  can  supply 
the  demand.  The  total  crop  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  is  gener- 
ally estimated  at  less  than  one  hundred  tons  of  seed,  but  in  view  of  the 
inducements  for  its  cultivation  it  is  possible  that  over  twice  that  quantity 
will  be  harvested  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  The  consumption 
of  linseed  oil  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  already  of  very  large  extent,  and 
promises  to  increase.  The  mustard  plant  is  indigenous  to  California,  and 
more  or  less  is  found  in  almost  all  portions  of  the  north  and  south  coast  dis- 
tricts. The  native  mustard  is  a small  black  grain  of  extraordinary  pun- 
gency, and  is  highly  valued  for  its  medicinal  properties.  In  the  south 
coast  district  it  is  found  in  vast  amounts,  and  considerable  quantities 
have  been  exported  to  the  Atlantic  ports.  All  the  other  varieties  of 
foreign  mustard  have  been  cultivated  and  produced  superior  seed. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Doth  of  these  products  are  raised  to  considerable  extent,  the  crops 
turning  out  large  and  moderately  profitable.  Every  known  variety  of 
bean  has  been  tried,  and  all  have  given  good  yields  when  properly 
planted.  The  varieties  of  beans  grown  are  so  numerous  that  almost  any 
one  of  the  large  produce  stores  in  San  Francisco  has  for  sale  more  kinds 
than  can  be  found  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Peas  are  very  prolific,  and  as  a general  rule  the  size  of  the  berry  or 
grain  is  larger  than  the  imported  seed  from  which  they  have  been  grown. 
Considerable  quantities  of  beans  are  exported,  but  the  greater  demand 
is  from  the  mining  districts,  where  they  are  a favorite  article  of  food. 

CASTOR  BEANS. 

The  castor  bean  thrives  most  luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
except  in  the  higher  districts.  It  is  perennial  and  attains  the  size  of  a 
small  tree — say  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with  from  four  to  six. inches 
diameter  of  trunk.  It  is  a vigorous  bearer,  requires  no  cultivation  or 
attention,  growing  wild  in  some  places  where  the  seed  has  been  acci- 
dentally sown.  The  demand  for  oil  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  quite  extensive, 
but  up  to  this  date  supplies  have  all  been  imported.  The  proprietors  of 
the  linseed  oil  mill  in  San  Francisco  are  now  striving  to  induce  the  raising 
of  castor  beans  to  a large  extent,  and  will  probably  be  successful  in  so  doing. 
The  beans  are  of  large  size,  and  the  picking  season  is  extended  over  a 
period  of  three  months,  when  all  the  grain  crops  have  been  harvested. 
The  only  drawback  attending  the  cultivation  of  the  castor  bean  is  the 
great  difficulty  of  eradicating  it  in  case  the  ground  is  needed  for  other 
products.  There  were  probably  twenty  acres  harvested  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  the  total  yield  of  which  has  been  used  for  seed. 
The  prospects  are  fair  that  within  five  years  from  date  enough  beans  will 
be  raised  in  this  State  to  supply  the  demand  for  oil  along  the  American 
Pacific  coast. 
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CHICCORY. 

This  product  has  been  cultivated  for  several  years  with  great  success 
in  the  interior.  The  rich  low  land  along  the  Lower  Sacramento  proves 
admirably  adapted  for  the  raising  of  chiccory,  of  which  it  is  said  as 
manj^  as  one  hundred  acres  have  been  grown  in  a season.  Samples  of 
the  plant  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Fairs  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  in  Sacramento  City  that  were  from  four  to  five  feet  long.  The 
manufactured  article  was  also  exhibited,  and  pronounced  by  good  judges 
equal  to  any  imported.  The  consumption  of  chiccory  is,  however,  quite 
small,  being  mostly  limited  to  the  coffee  roasters,  who  use  it  as  an  adul- 
teration of  coffee.  The  plant  can  be  raised  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  there  being  a very  large  amount  of  land  peculiarly  favorable  for 
its  production  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 

HOPS. 

The  hop  vine  thrives  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  grows  vigorously 
and  produces  abundant  crops.  The  hops  generally  are  of  large  size  and 
good  color  and  flavor.  The  climate  of  the  interior  is  extremely  favorable 
for  hop-growing,  the  heat  of  Summer  being  so  great  as  to  almost  cure  the 
hops  without  the  use  of  an  oven.  Ovens,  however,  are  used  to  a limited 
extent,  the  curing  process  by  them  rarely  exceeding  twenty-four  hours. 
The  product  is  not  only  of  lighterand  brighter  color,  but,' from  the  short- 
ness of  time  in  curing,  possesses  more  of  the  lupuline , or  hop  dust,  than 
is  the  case  with  the  hops  raised  in  the  Atantic  States.  The  vine  is 
unusually  forward  in  producing;  hops  four  inches  in  length  having  been 
obtained  the  first  Summer  after  planting.  One  of  the  largest  hop  growers 
in  the  State,  Daniel  Flint,  of  Sacramento  County,  gives  the  following 
information  as  to  his  crop  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six : 

“ I have  twenty-three  acres  under  cultivation  this  year — thirteen  acres 
of  old  hops  and  ten  acres  planted  this  year.  The  total  product  was 
thirty-one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  The  lightest 
yield  that  I ever  had  was  the  dry  year  (eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four), 
which  averaged  about  one  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  The  greatest 
yield  was  in  eighteen  hundred  apd  sixty -five,  when  I raised  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  on  five  acres,  one  and  a half  acres  of  the  five. producing  four 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  The  lowest  I ever  sold  hops  for  was 
fifteen  cents  per  pound.  This. year  they  have  been  extremely  high, 
ranging  from  fifty  to  eighty-fivfe  cents  per  pound.  The  usual  price  has 
been  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  cents  per  pound  ” 

Mr.  Flint  raised  his  hops  on  bottom  lands  on  the  American  river,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Sacramento  City.  Hops,  as  a general  rule,  can  be 
raised  on  all  lands  in  the  State  that  will  produce  good  crops  of  corn. 
Some  of  the  finest  hops  ever  brought  to  San  Francisco  came  from  Los 
Angeles  County.  There  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  raising  hops 
enough  in  California  to  supply,  at  fair  prices,  the  entire  consumption  of 
the  Union.  Another  advantage  that  hop  growers  have  is  the  compara- 
tive immunity  from  the  ravages  of  worms  and  the  insect  tribes  which 
often  seriously  injure  the  crop  in  other  countries.  I shall  dwell  at  length 
on  this  subject  in  a separate  section,  as  it  is  a matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  farmer  in  raising  many  other  crops.  The  total  crop  of  hops  for 
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eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  is  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

Almost  countless  herds  of  Spanish  cattle  and  horses  ranged  on  the  vast 
plains  and  valleys  of  the  interior,  and  the  hides  and  tallow  obtained  from 
the  former  were  the  only  inducements  of  trade  that  brought,  in  the 
earlier  times,  the  ships  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  visit  the  coast.  Hides 
were  so  plentiful  that  they  were  valued  at  one  dollar  each,  and  contracts 
for  goods  sold  by  trading  vessels  were  often  made  payable  in  hides 
instead  of  dollars,  specie  being  scarce,  except  in  a few  small  places  on  the 
coast.  Cattle  and  horses  formed  the  great  wealth  of  the  native  or  Mex- 
ican population,  land  being  so  abundant,  compared  with  the  number  of 
the  people,  as  to  have  a very  small  value;  with  the  exception  of  small 
patches  of  land  at  the  Missions,  very  little  of  the  soil  was  cultivated,  and 
that  in  the  rudest  manner.  Cattle-raising  was  considered  the  only 
profitable  business  of  the  country,  and  as  large  tracts  of  land  were 
needed  for  that  purpose,  the  Mexican  Government  made  liberal  grants 
when  applied  for.  Intended  for  grazing  purposes  only,  and  of  compara- 
tively little  value,  grants  of  large  tracts  of  land  were  made  loosely  and 
with  very  indefinite  boundaries.  From  this  system  grew  the  most  serious 
evil  or  drawback  that  the  agricultural  population  have  had  to  contend 
with  since  California  became  a State,  as  the  grants  were  not  confirmed 
for  many  years,  and  from  their  indefinite  boundaries  clouded  the  title 
and  prevented  the  settlement  of  from  five  to  twenty  times  the  quantity 
of  land  that  the  terms  of  the  grants  called  for.  As  the  land  became 
valuable  for  settlement,  every  device  that  cunning  could  suggest  or  fraud 
instigate  was  resorted  to  by  the  majority  of  the  grant  owners  to  delay  a 
settlement  of  the  survey,  so  that  they  could  sell  their  title  to  land  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  really  belonging  to  them.  In  some  cases  survey- 
ors were  influenced  to  make  surveys  to  include  the  most  valuable  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  that  could  be  found  within  the  boundaries 
named.  Some  of  these  surveys  were  of  the  most  irregular  form  that  can 
be  conceived,  and  their  injustice  was  so  plainly  to  be  seen  that  they  were 
rejected  by  the  Courts  at  first  hearing,  and  other  surveys  ordered.  Fic- 
titious or  forged  grants  were' also  frequently  used  to  cloud  the  title  of 
lands,  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  archives  of  Mexican  rule  favoring 
the  success  of  the  same.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  the  grants 
of  the  Mexican  Government  were  generally  of  great  extent,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  have  been  mostty  held  by  their  original  owners,  who 
have  used  them  for  cattle-raising  on  a large  scale.  Rich  in  cattle,  these 
parties  would  not  sell  their  land,  and  thereby,  in  great  part,  prevented 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  that  section  of  the 
State.  The  great  drought  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  which  had 
not  been  equalled  in  intensity  since  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
destroyed  the  pasturage  of  that  locality  as  well  as  others,  and,  as  a con- 
sequence, caused  the  loss,  by  starvation,  of  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and 
horses,  making  the  native  owners  of  the  grants  poor,  except  in  land. 
The  number  of  animals  that  died  from  starvation  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-four  is  not  definitely  known,  but  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  six  hundred  thousand  to  one  million  head.  In  some  cases  own- 
ers lost  nearly  all  their  herds;  one  person  in  particular,  who  had  owned 
seven  thousand  head,  lost  every  one,  and  was  financially  ruined  thereby. 
Out  of  this*apparently  great  calamity  much  good  will  result,  as  it  insures 
the  sale  and  subdivision  of  large  tracts  of  land  that  will  hereafter  be 
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made  productive  and  of  benefit  to  the  State.  The  destruction  of  the 
vast  herds  of  Spanish  cattle  and  horses  also  opens  a profitable  market  to 
the  farmer,  who  can  now  raise  a few  head  of  good  cattle  and  horses 
annually  for  sale,  which  he  could  not  do  successfully  in  previous  years. 
American  stock,  more  or  less  graded  with  Durham,  Devon  and  other 
valuable  breeds,  is  becoming  quite  general,  and  the  probabilities  favor 
the  assertion  that  within  a decade  of  years  the  average  character  of  cat- 
tle in  this  State  will  compare  favorably  in  value  with  those  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  Union.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  horses,  which  are 
improved  every  year  by  the  mixture  of  fine  blood  animals,  imported  or 
brought  from  the  Atlantic  States.  Our  farmers  have  now  generally  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a valuable  animal  can  be  kept  or  bred  as  cheaply  as 
an  inferior  one.  Sheep  were  of  comparatively  small  numbers  in  the  State 
under  the  Mexican  rule,  and  were  difficult  to  preserve  from  their  natural 
enemies,  the  wolves,  who  were  to  be  found  in  vast  numbers  all  through 
the  land.  The  great  influx  of  Americans  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  soon  exhausted  the  supply  and  also 
made  serious  inroads  among  goats,  great  numbers  of  which,  were  killed 
and  sold  for  mutton  in  the  principal  towns  and  cities.  An  inferior 
variety  of  sheep  was  early  brought  in  vast  droves  from  New  Mexico  for 
meat  purposes,  to  supply  the  demand.  Being  very  profitable,  the  busi- 
ness soon  became  overdone,  and  it  was  found  desirable  to  raise  a breed 
of  sheep  that  would  be  found  valuable  on  account  of  the  quality  of  their 
wool.  All  the  fine-woolled  varieties  of  sheep  known  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  were  imported  and  crossed  with  the  common  stock,  and 
improving  the  breed  has  continued,  the  poorer  animals  being  killed  off 
for  market,  until  at  the  present  time  hardly  a common  sheep  can  be 
found,  and  the  general  quality  of  the  wool  crop  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  many  of  the  older  States  of  the  Union.  The  climate  and  grasses 
of  California  are  well  adapted  to  sheep-raising,  the  diseases  common  in 
many  other  places  being  scarcely  known,  and  the  annual  increase  of 
animals  peculiarly  large.  Further  mention  will  be  made  of  this  in 
speaking  of  the  wool  crop  of  the  State. 

^VINE. 

These  animals  thrive  well  in  California,  and  are,  so  far  as  known,  free 
from  the  diseases  wThich  have  been  so  prevalent  of  late  years  in  the  At- 
lantic States.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  makes  the  raising  of  hogs  cheap 
and  profitable,  and  their  numbers  could  soon  be  increased,  if  required, 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  Barley  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  used  almost 
exclusively  in  hog  raising,  as  corn  is  in  the  Western  States.  This  feed 
makes  sweet,  firm  and  very  fine  looking  pork,  which  for  quality  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  produced  in  the  other  States.  With  the 
exception  of  a comparatively  small  quantity  of  salt  pork  and  hams  and 
sides,  mostly  imported  in  brine  from  the  the  Atlantic  ports,  the  domestic 
production  supplies  the  home  demand.  But  few  years  will  pass  before 
importations  will  cease  entirely,  and  California  become  a large  exporter 
of  salted  and  cured  meats  to  countries  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  the 
interior. 

POULTRY. 

All  the  domestic  fowls  thrive  well  and  increase  rapidly  in  California. 
Turkeys,  chickens,  geese  and  ducks,  as  also  their  eggs,  sell  dt  profitable 
prices — the  consumption  of  these  varieties,  as  well  as  other  animal  food, 
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being  more  general  in  California  than  in  the  Atlantic  States.  In  this 
particular  the  people  in  their  habits  of  diet  are  peculiar — meat  of  some 
kinds,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  forming  the  main  portion  of 
every  meal.  In  addition  to  the  above  named  animals,  the  entire  State 
teems  with  small  animal  life  native  to  the  country.  Ever}7  variety  of 
geese,  ducks,  swans,  cranes,  snipe,  quail,  grouse  and  other  wild  birds  can 
be  had  in  the  Winter  season  in  almost  unlimited  quantities.  Hares,  rab- 
bits and  some  varieties  of  squirrels  are  abundant  in  all  sections  of  the 
country — in  some  cases  injuring  trees  and  grain  crops  by  their  depreda- 
tions. In  some  districts  game  animals  and  birds  are  so  abundant  as  to 
form  quite  important  items  of  food. 

• DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

In  dairy  products  California  has  hitherto  been  largely  in  arrears 
toward  supplying  the  wants  of  her  own  people.  Up  to  the  present  time 
thousands  of  firkins  of  butter  are  annually  imported,  as  also  a considera- 
ble quantity  of  cheese,  from  the  Atlantic"  States.  The  high  prices  for 
these  articles,  however,  have  encouraged  dairying,  so  that  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese  had  increased 
sufficiently  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  demand.  There 
is  yet  a large  field  for  this  business  besides  the  local  consumption,  as  the 
State  of  .Nevada  and  portions  of  Utah  and  Montana  Territories  have 
to  derive  their  supplies  from  California.  The  demand  in  these  cases,  and 
more  particularly  of  Nevada,  will  continue  and 'in  a few  years,  when  the 
country  is  properly  developed,  be  largely  increased.  The  business  can 
be  prosecuted  on  a large  scale,  and  prove  more  profitable  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  invested  than  is  the  case  in  the  Atlantic  States.  With  the 
advantage  of  prices  constantly  high,  the  dairyman  incurs  little  or  no 
expense  to  provide  fodder  for  Winter,  as  cattle,  with  other  animals,  run 
at  large  and  feed  themselves  without  housing.  As  a general  rule,  how- 
ever, it  is  considered  prudent  for  farmers  to  save  and  stack  a portion  of 
their  straw  of  the  threshing,  so  that  their  cattle  can,  if  the  Winter  proves 
unusually  cold,  have  some  food  to  eke  out  the  scant  pasturage  which 
would  otherwise  be  their  only  support.  The  greater  portion  of  the  but- 
ter and  cheese  produced  in  the  State  is  made  in  the  north  coast  district, 
the  climate  being  milder  and  the  grass  lasting  longer  into  the  Summer. 

HONEY  BEES. 

Since  the  introduction  of  bees  from  the  Atlantic  States  raising  honey 
has  been  found  a most  profitable  business  to  engage  in.  Besides  the 
making  of  large  amounts  of  honey  annually,  which  brings  very  remu- 
nerative prices,  the  bees  swarm  to  a degree  not  known  in  the  other 
States  of  the  Union.  Instances  have  been  known  where,  from  a stock 
of  five  strong  hives  in  the  Spring  time,  forty  hives,  with  strong,  healthy 
swarms  of  bees,  were  had  before  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season. 
In  the  business  of  honey  making  it  is  believed  that  California  has  no 
superior  in  the  known  world.  With  ordinary  care  and  attention  bees 
can  be  raised  free  from  disease  and  yield  at  least  twice  the  quantity  of 
honey  during  the  season  that  can  be  had  in  the  other  States. 

GREEN  FRUIT. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  States  the  statements  of  the  early 
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bearing  of  trees,  their  prolificness  and  size  of  products  in  California 
will,  when  compared  with  those  of  older  States,  seem  to  be  exaggeration 
or  boasting.  Many  varieties  of  trees  bear  in  their  second  or  third  year 
from  planting,  the  fruit  being,  as  a general  rule,  of  extraordinary  size 
and  in  great  quantity.  Apples  and  pears  of  all  varieties 'do  well  in 
almost  every  portion  of  the  State,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  what  are 
elsewhere  considered  Autumn  fruits  mature  in  Summer,  and  Winter 
fruits  in  Autumn.  This  is  caused  by  the  mildness  of  the  Winters  and 
forwardness  of  the  season.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  almost  all  other 
varieties  of  green  fruit,1  which,  maturing  earlier,  naturally  go  out  of  sea- 
son proportionally  sooner.  Peaches  grow  well,  and  are  to  be  had  of  a 
size  and  flavor  that  cannot  be  surpassed  elsewhere.  In  some  districts 
the  curled  leaf  disease  has  prevailed,  but  has  not  so  far  caused  great 
danger,  considering  the  large  number  of  trees  and  their  imperfect  cul- 
ture. Quinces  grow  to  a size  and  have  a flavor  not  exceeded  in  any 
country.  Plums  are  produced  in  great  quantities,  their  abundance  being 
so  great  as  often  to  break  down  trees  by  the  weight  of  fruit.  Prunes  of 
all  kinds,  so  far  as  tried,  have  done  well.  Cherries  are  of  extra  size,  the 
trees  healthy  and  great  bearers,  and  are  a most  profitable  fruit  to  raise. 
Nectarines  and  apricots,  of  unsurpassed  appearance  and  flavor,  are  also 
produced.  The  following  are  the  largest  specimens  of  the  above  fruits 
exhibited  in  San  Francisco,  namely; — Apples  (Gloria  Mundi  variety), 
thirty-two  and  thirty-four  ounces;  pears,  eighty-four  ounces;  plums, 
seven  ounces;  apricots  (Moorpark),  sixteen  ounces;  peaches,  from  one 
third  to  one  half  size  larger  than  the  same  varieties  cultivated  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  All  of  these  fruits  are  free  from  the  ravages  of  insect 
life. 

SEMI-TROPICAL  FRUITS. 

Oranges  of  fine  size  and  flavor  are  to  be  had  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
ripening  from  November  to  April.  The  crop  is  a most  favorable  one,  as 
the  trees  bear  unusually  full,  while  the  fruit  finds  a ready  sale  at  remu- 
nerative prices.  Lemons  of  three  varieties  are  grown  in  the  southern 
coast  district,  namely — the  California,  or  native  lemon,  which  is  of  large 
size,  and  apparently  a cross  or  hybrid  with  the  citron,  having  the  thick 
rind  of  the  latter  with  the  flavor  of  the  lemon;  and  the  Malaga  and  Sic- 
ily lemons,  grown  in  the  same  district,  from  the  seed,  produce  unusually 
large  and  fine  fruit,  and  bring  profitable  prices.  Limes  of  unusually 
large  size  and  good  flavor  are  produced  in  the  same  localities.  Citrons 
of  unsurpassed  excellence  and  size  are  to  be  had  in  the  south  coast  dis- 
trict, but  are  as  yet  only  valued  for  their  perfume  or  aroma  and  beauty. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  California,  say  in  eight  or  ten  years,  to 
supply  the  entire  Union  with  the  preserved  citron  of  commerce  if  proper 
efforts  were  made  to  do  so.  The  fruit  is  of  unusually  large  size  and 
perfectness.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  above  semi-tropical  fruits,  I give  the  statistics  of  the  crop  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  size  of  specimens  brought  to  San  Francisco  : 
Oranges,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  As  many  new  trees 
have  just  been  set,  and  others  are  coming  into  bearing,  parties  well 
informed  in  the  trade  estimate  that  the  crop  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  unforeseen  drawbacks  excepted,  will  be  at  least  double  the 
above  quantity,  all  from  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  For  richness  of 
coloring  and  flavor  these  oranges  are  not  equalled  by  any  fruits  imported 
from  the  Hawaiian  and  Society  Islands,  Lower  California,  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America  or  Panama.  The  total  consumption  of  this  fruit  in  eigh- 
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teen  hundred  and  sixty-six  was  about  three  million.  California-grown 
oranges  range  from  six  to  twelve  ounces  each.  Lemons  of  the  three 
varieties,  of  which  the  native  lemon,  although  of  large  size,  is  the  poor- 
est and  little  used,  range  in  weight  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces  each. 
Fruit  raised  from  Malaga  and  Sicily  seed  grows  to  an  enormous  size 
compared  with  that  which  is  imported.  Specimens  of  the  Sicily  variety 
have  been  grown  averaging  twelve  and  thirteen  ounces  each,  taken 
indiscriminately  from  boxes  on  sale.  The  Malaga  variety  is  also  of  large 
size,  but  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Sicily.  The  crop  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  was  about  forty  thousand,  all  from  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles.  Limes  are  of  twice  the  size  of  the  average  imported  fruit. 
Many  specimens  have  been  had  this  season  weighing  four  and  five 
ounces  each.  The  total  crop  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  was 
about  sixty  thousand,  which  will  probably  be  doubled  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven,  as  will  also  be  the  case  with  the  Malaga  and  Sicily 
lemon.  Of  citron,  not  over  four  thousand  to  five  thousand  have  been 
marketed  this  year.  Those  sent  to  San  Francisco  ranged  from  twenty 
to  forty-six  ounces  each. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Figs  of  all  the  varieties  known  in  the  civilized  world  thrive  and  bear 
well  in  California,  being  produced  in  all  parts  of  the  State  in  the  valley 
lands.  The  native  fig  is  of  a purplish  black  color,  with  a blue  bloom, 
and  is  a hardy  fruit,  bears  profusely,  and  is  cured  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. The  extent  Of  *the  crop  is  not  definitely  known,  as  it  is  scattered 
all  over  the  State;  but  good  judges  estimate  it  at  about  fifty  tons 
weight.  The  large  Turkey  white  fig  has  been  introduced,  and  the  fruit 
being  of  large  size  and  fine  flavor,  is  mostly  consumed  in  a green  state. 
The  fruit  of  the  first  crop  of  this  variety,  marketed  in  San  Francisco, 
averaged  from  ihree  to  five  ounces  each.  The  price  paid  for  table  use 
is  so  great  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  crop  is  sold  by  producers 
without  curing.  So  far  as  known,  no  dried  figs  of  this  variety  have 
been  made,  other  than  small  lots  from  the  second  crop  for  private  use. 
Their  quality  is  said  to  have  been  of  superior  excellence.  The  Italian 
and  other  varieties  of  this  fruit  have  done  well;  but  the  production  of 
all  the  white  and  brown  varieties  has  as  yet  been  quite  limited.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  cultivated  to  prove  that  large  quantities  could  be 
produced  by  propagation  and  ordinary  care.  Prunes  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  green  fruits;  but  it  is  proposed  that 
their  importance  as  a dried  fruit  should  be  stated.  The  German 
prune  is  a good  bearer,  the  fruit  being  of  good  size  and  flavor,  and 
much  used  without  curing.  There  are  quite  a number  of  French  varie- 
ties of  prunes  cultivated,  which,  when  dried,  make  excellent  fruit.  The 
long,  or  Bordeaux  prune,  which  is  such  a favorite  with  the  American 
public,  is  not  as  yet  introduced  into  California.  The  crop  of  dried 
prunes  of  all  kinds  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  was  about 
thirty-five  tons  weight.  Of  the  round  French  prune,  one  man  in  the 
vicinity  of  Petaluma  made  twelve  tons,  the  fruit  being  very  large,  pulpy 
and  toothsome.  From  the  attention  which  the  cultivation  of  the  prune 
has  attracted,  it  is  probable  that  in  a very  few  years  the  fruit  will  be 
cured  in  sufficient  quantities  to  admit  of  exportation  to  the  Atlantic 
States.  While  on  this  subject  it  is  proper  to  state  that  comparatively 
large  quantities  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines  and  apri- 
cots have  been  dried  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  for  domestic 
consumption.  Zante,  or  black  currants,  have  been  made  this  year  from 
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the  black  Corinth  grape.  The  quantity  made  was  very  small,  but  it  has 
demonstrated  clearly  that  fruit  of  a superior  quality  can  be  made,  and 
its  culture  profitably  engaged  in.  The  black  Corinth,  or  seedless  grape, 
is  a vigorous  grower  and  prolific  bearer.  For  quite  a number  of  years 
attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce  the  vine  into  the  State,  and  con- 
siderable money  spent  in  so  doing.  A great  many  cuttings  and  rooted 
vines  were  imported  by  various  parties,  who  subsequently  found  that 
deception  had  been  practiced  on  them,  the  fruit  proving  to  be  of  other 
varieties.  Several  persons  have  been  at  last  successful  in  getting  the 
true  vine,  and  its  culture  will  be  prosecuted  in  all  portions  of  the  State 
as  soon  as  cuttings  in  sufficient  quantities  can  be  had.  A sample  of  this 
fruit  will  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  exhibition. 
Compared  with  the  imported  fruit,  that  raised  in  California  is  of  some- 
what larger  size,  has  very  little  sugar,  but  a more  decided  currant  flavor, 
is  cleaner  and  of  a more  uniform  black  color.  Before  the  end  of  the 
present  century  it  is  very  probable  that  the  production  of  this  fruit  in 
California  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  entire  demand  of  the  Union. 

RAISINS 

Have  been  made  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  State  during  the  last 
four  years.  Those  produced  from  the  Feher  Szagas  or  Fiber  Zagos 
grape  (Hungarian)  are  considered  by  good  judges  as  superior  in  every 
respect  to  the  imported  or  Malaga  fruit,  with  the  exception  of  size  of 
berry  and  deep  bloom.  The  Fiber  Zagos  raisins’ are  of  a light  red  color 
and  white  bloom,  of  medium  size,  have  a thin  skin,  tender  pulp  and  seed, 
are  of  pure,  sweet  flavor,  and  free  from  the  musky  taste  that  is  common 
in  all  imported  fruit.  This  grape  was  brought  from  Hungary  to  Cali- 
fornium eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three  by  a native  of  the  former 
count^.  From  two  small  cuttings,  or  roots,  at  that  timt,  the  culture  has. 
spread  until  there  are  now  probably  fifty  thousand  bearing  vines,  and  at 
least  three  hundred  thousand  cuttings  and  roots  planted,  all  of  which 
will  be  in  full  vintage  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.  The  vine  is  a 
most  prolific  bearer,  averaging,  in  the  largest  vineyard  in  the  State,  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  per  vine,  at  six  years  of  age.  Prior  to  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  the  grape  was  confined  mostly  to  one  vinejmrd, 
situated  in  the  edge  of  El  Dorado  County,  about  a mile  from  Mormon 
Island,  a noted  gold  mining  locality  in  earlier  days.  In  that  year,  B.  N. 
Bugbey,  ex  Sheriff  of  Sacramento  County,  saw  the  grape,  and  drjnng  it 
found,  as  the  result,  raisins  of  a very  superior  quality.  Purchasing  the 
vineyard,  he  at  once  commenced  propagating  the  vine.  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  he  made  the  first  public  exhibition  of  raisins, 
and  from  two  hundred  boxes,  or  five  thousand  pounds,  in  that  year, 
increased  the  amount  to  fifteen  hundred  boxes,  or  thirty-seven  thousand 
pounds,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  The  vine  is  trimmed  (like 
others  in  California)  in  the  shape  of  a low  bush  or  tree,  the  main  stalk 
not  averaging  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground.  The  young  wood  is 
staked  up  to  about  four  feet  high,  and  the  runners  pinched  in  during  the 
Summer  so  as  to  throw  out  lateral  shoots,  the  leaves  of  which  protect 
the  fruit  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  made,  by  .several  noted  viniculturists, 
as  to  the  derivation  of  this  grape ; some  contending  that  it  is  a variety 
of  the  “ Larga”  family,  or  Malaga  raisin  grape,  of  which  the  white  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria  is  a member.  From  personal  comparison  with  the 
White  Malaga,  Muscatel  and  white  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes,  in  the 
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same  vineyard,  I am  satisfied  that  the  Fiher  Zagos  grape  is  a totally 
distinct  variety,  varying  in  shape  of  leaf,  color  of  fruit,  bloom,  shape  and 
size  of  berry  and  bunch,  tenderness  of  skin,  pulp  and  seeds,  and  a perfect 
freedom  from  all  trace  of  muskiness,  which  is  plainl}"  perceptible  in  all 
the  other  grapes  named.  The  grape  is  also  most  excellent  for  table  use, 
but  is  too  tender  to  bear  long,  transportation.  A very  fine  variety  of 
golden  colored  wine  is  also  made  from  it,  which  in  flavor  is  between 
sherry  and  Madeira  wine.  The  fruit  grows  in  long  bunches,  with  many 
spurs  from  the  main  stem, -the  berries  being  of  oblong  shape,  light  green 
translucent  color,  and  varying  in  size  from  the  middle  of  the  bunch 
down. 

Considerable  quantities  of  raisins  have  been  made  from  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  grape;  but  besides  the  musky  flavor,  as  far  as  I have  seen, 
they  have  an  inherent  disposition  to  absorb  moisture  and  ferment.  The 
White  Cbasselas  and  other  kindred  grapes  have  also  been  dried  ; but, 
as  they  are  without  any  perceptible  pulp  or  sweetness,  with  tough  skin 
and  large,  hard*  seeds,  they  have  not  met  a profitable  market.  Large 
quantities  of  Mission  or  California  grapes  have  been  dried,  and,  being 
pulpy  and  of  pleasant  flavor,  are  proving  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
usual  second  quality  of  raisins  used  for  cooking  purposes  on  board  ship- 
ping. The  total  crop  of  raisins  and  dried  grapes  for  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-six  is  estimated  at  about  forty  tons  weight,  nearly  one  half  of 
which  were  from  the  Fiher  Zagos  grape.  As  this  variety  is  a most 
excellent  keeper,  besides  its  other  good  qualities,  it  is  being  propagated, 
largely  in  all  portions  the  State,  about  three  hundred  thousand  cuttings 
having  been  sold  by  one  cultivator  this  year,  to  be  delivered  in  the  plant- 
ing season  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven..  From  present  appear- 
ances, it  seems  probable  that  California  will  be  enabled  to  supply  the 
entire  Union  with  raisins  before  the  close  of  the  present  century. 

OLIVES 

Thrive  well  in  every  portion  of  California  where  they  have  been  planted. 
The  French,  olive,  however,  which  is  common  in  some  portions  of  the 
State,  is  of  small  size  and  quite  bitter,  and  makes  an  inferior  quality 
of  oil.  The  Seville,  or  Spanish  olive  is  as  yet  of  limited  cultivation,  and 
mostly  confined  to  the  south  coast  district.  Being  a slow  fruiter,  very 
little  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  among 
our  agricultural  population,  who,  as  a general  rule,  are  not  disposed  to 
plant  any  tree  or  vine  that  does  not  bring  a speedy  crop.  The  notices  of 
the  public  press  upon  the  value  of  the  olive  tree  for  fruit  and  oil  have 
attracted  much  attention  during  the  past  year,  and  many  farmers  are  now 
disposed  to  plant  a few  trees  as  a venture.  It  is  probable  that,  if  no 
4 change  takes  place  in  the  present  feeling  of  farmers,  the  cultivation  of 
the  olive  will  become  of  considerable  importance  within  the  next  ten 
years. 

NUT  FRUITS. 

All  varieties  of  nut  fruits,  so  far  as  tried,  have  been  found  to  thrive, 
and  bear  well  in  most  portions  of  the  State.  Almonds  of  Ivica,  Lan- 
guedoc, Princess,  paper  shell,  and  Marseilles  hard  shell,  have  been 
grown,  producing  fruit  of  most  excellent  quality.  As  a rule,  the  shells 
of  all  nut  fruits  grown  in  California  are  thicker  and  harder  than  those  of 
similar  fruits  grown  in  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States.  Almonds  are  a 
very  profitable  crop  when  care  is  taken  in  curing  them  of  a bright  color,* 
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and  the  tree  is  being  largely  propagated  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  State. 
A variety  of  walnut,  native  to  some  portions  of  California,  resembles 
greatly  the  black  walnut  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Union.  The 
shape  of  the  nut  is  the  same,  as  also  its  inside  formation;  but  the  outer 
surface  is  only  veined,  instead  of  being  rugged  or  rough,  like  the  black 
walnut.  It  is  mostly  found  along  the  lower  Sacramento  River,  and  in 
a few  small  valleys  of  the  north  coast  district.  Growing  rapidly,  and 
making  a very  ornamental  shade  tree,  of  good  wood,  the  tree  is  now 
much  propagated  by  farmers.  The  flavor  of  the  meat  partakes  of  both 
the  black  walnut  and  butternut  of  the  Western  States.  Madeira  nuts, 
or  English  walnuts,  are  cultivated  in  all  portions  of  the  State,  being, 
however,  most  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  in  the  south 
coast  district.  The  tree  bears  in  from  six  to  eight  years;  is  of  fine 
appearance;  good  quality  of  wood  for  cabinet  purposes;  while  the  fruit, 
being  superior  in  quality  to  that  imported,  brings  profitable  prices.  The 
tree  is  a vigorous  bearer  at  ten  years  of  age,  often  producing  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  nuts,  and  at  thirty  years  old  is  said  to  have  borne  one 
thousand  pounds  in  one  season.  The  cultivation  of  the  Madeira  nut  is 
largely  engaged  in,  in  almost  all  of  the  valley  counties,  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  production  will  supply  the  home  demand  in  a very 
few  years.  Peanuts  prove  a very  profitable  crop  to  producers,  the  yield, 
in  favorable  seasons,  averaging  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred bushels  to  the  acre,  in  suitable  localities.  The  nut  in  California  is, 
on  an  average,  double  the  size  of  those  produced  in  the  Carolinas  or  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  The  crop  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  was 
about  two  hundred  tons,  and  mostly  grown  on  the  low  land  of  Yolo 
County,  on  the  lower  Sacramento  River.  The  cultivation  of  chestnuts, 
so  far  as  tried  in  the  State,  has  proved  successful;  but  few  trees  have  as 
yet  produced  fruit,  and  those,  so  far  as  known,  are  situated  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada' district,  near  Placerville,  in  El  Dorado  County.  The  tree  is 
being  grown  in  quite  a number  of  counties,  and  it  is  probable  that  its 
culture  will  prove  extensive  in  some  sections  of  country  where  the  native 
timber  is  becoming  scarce.  The  variety  now  cultivated  is  the  same  as 
that  grown  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  Japanese  chestnut,  which  is  of  the  same  size  and  variety  as  the 
Italian,  but  I believe  thus  far  without  success.  The  inauguration  of 
regular  steam  communication  with  Japan  will  probably  admit  of  bring- 
ing small  trees  in  safety  from  that  country,  in  which  case  but  a short 
time  will  elapse  before  the  cultivation  of  this  variety  of  nut  will  be 
largely  engaged  in.  Hazel-nuts  are  native  to  California.  But  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  them,  and  very  few  collected  for  sale  in  San 
Francisco.  It  is  believed  that  the  filbert  nut  could  be  grown  to  good 
advantage,  and  it  will  probably  be  introduced  before  many  years  have 
passed. 

BERRY  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 

All  the  berry  fruits  grow  prolifically  in  California.  Strawberries  of 
some  varieties  are  to  be  had  grown  in  the  open  air  from  March  to  No- 
vember, and  from  hothouses  the  balance  of  the  year.  They  are  almost 
constantly  on  sale  in  the  markets  of  San  Francisco.  The  fruit  is  of 
remarkable  size,  those  of  the  British  Queen  variety  having  been  grown 
fifteen  berries  to  the  pound,  while  the  White  Chile  variety  has  produced 
berries  of  nearly  three  ounces  in  weight.  Raspberries  grow  of  fine  size 
and  superior  in  flavor  to  those  produced  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Black- 
berries are  most  prolific  bearers,  with  fruit  of  extra  size  and  flavor. 
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Huckleberries  have  so  far  been  of  very  limited  cultivation,  their  place  in 
the  market  being  mostly  supplied  by  a variety  of  small  blueberry  that 
is  a native  in  some  localities  of  the  north  coast  district  of  California. 

♦ There  are  also  some  varieties  of  native  berries  found  along  the  coast 
from  Mendocino  County  to  Oregon  called  salmon,  squaw  and  other  ber- 
ries, whflm  are  said  to  be  of  excellent  flavor.  The  cultivation  of  the 
cranberry  has  been  repeatedly  attempted,  many  thousands  of  the  roots 
having  been  imported  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  Washington  Terri- 
tory; but  none  of  the  domestic  fruit  has  yet  been  produced  in  this  mar- 
ket. Red,  white  and  black  currants  have  been  grown  to  considerable 
extent,  and  have  always  brought  remunerative  prices.  The  red  cherry 
currant  in  particular  has  been  raised  of  very  large  size,  the  berries  in 
some  cases  being  as  large  as  ordinary  sized  grapes  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
Gooseberries  do  well,  but  as  a general  rule  the  berries  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  same  varieties  in  other  countries. 

VEGETABLES. 

All  the  varieties  of  vegetables  known  to  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe 
thrive  well  in  California.  Many  of  these  vegetables,  as  before  stated, 
are  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  are  gathered  in  every  month  of  the  year, 
and  as  a general  rule  are  equal  and  in  some  cases  superior  in  quality  to 
those  of  the  Atlantic  States,  while  the  size  is  also  much  larger.  In  order 
that  comparisons  may  be  made  by  others,  I give  the  following  weights 
of  the  largest  specimens  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  : 


Vegetables.' 

Pounds. 

Irish  potatoes 

7 

Sweet  potatoes 

26 

Beets 

135 

Cabbage 

56 

Turnips  (white) 

26 

Turnips  (yellow) 

14 

Carrots 

3 L 

Onions  • 

21  to  4 
2i 
34 

Tomatoes 

Watermelons 

A pumpkin,  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which,  with  five  others 
grown  on  the  same  vine,  weighed  nineteen  hundred  pounds;  crooked 
neck  squashes  have  been  grown  weighing  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds.  Of  the  prolificness  of  the  potato,  it  is  a matter  c f un- 
disputed record  that  a Mr.  Hill,  of  Pajaro  Valley,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-five  raised  from  the  cuttings  of  a single  large  potato  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  pounds,  merchantable  weight,  which  were  exhibited 
in  San  Francisco.  There  is  scarcely  a vegetable  known  that  is  not  pro- 
duced of  larger  size  than  is  grown  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  great 
production  of  most  of  these  vegetables  is  mainly  confined  to  the  north 
coast  district,  the  intense  he'at  of  Summer  in  the  interior  valley  district 
preventing  their  successful  production  except  in  the  early  portion  of  the 
year. 
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TEXTILE  FIBRES. 

Cotton,  of  the  short  staple  variety,  has  been  grown  to  a considerable 
extent  in  the  interior  portions  of  California.  For  a long  time  the  theory 
advanced  by  one  or  more  prominent  agriculturists  in  the  State,  that  cot- 
ton could  not  be  successfully  grown  in  consequence  of  lack  o^lM|midity 
of  climate,  prevented  attempts  at  its  culture.  In  eighteen  huncRd  and 
sixty-five,  however,  experiments  were  made,  mostly  in  Tulare  and  Los 
Angeles  Counties,  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres 
being  cultivated.  The  theory  that  the  plant  necessarily  required  a large 
amount  of  moisture  led  planters  generally  to  irrigate  them  wThen  in 
bloom,  which  was  attended  with  most  disastrous  results.  The  bolls 
which  had  partly  formed  fell  off  and  new  ones  took  their  place,  the  latter 
not  maturing  well  before  the  rainy  season  set  in.  As  a result  but  a com- 
paratively small  amount  of  cotton  was  gathered — the  total  crop  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-five  not  amounting  to  over  sixty  thousand  pounds 
•when  ginned.  The  planters  saw  the  mistake  when  too  lake  to  remedy  it 
that  season,  but  felt  encouraged  to  plant  and  cultivate  in  a different  man- 
ner the  succeeding  year.  I have  been  unable  to  ascertain  with  any  de- 
gree of  acurateness  the  number  of  acres  planted  and  quantity  of  ginned 
cotton  raised  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six — planters  when  applied 
to  by  letter  evading  replies  in  answering,  or  neglecting  in  some  cases  to 
write  at  all.  As  a class,  the  present  planters  are  very. reticent  in  giving 
any  information  regarding  their  experience,  some  of  them  having  still 
on  hand  a portion  of  the  cotton  grown  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixt}^- 
five.  Enough,  however,  is  known  to  prove  that  cotton  can  be  cultivated 
at  a profit  by  white  labor  in  California.  The  following  instance  of  the 
crop  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  which  I have  from  a reliable 
source,  illustrates  the  ease  with  which  cotton  can  be  grown  : 

Two  men  emigrated  from  Missouri  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
and  took  up  a quarter  of  a section  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Visalia, 
Tulare  County.  Neither  of  them  had  ever  engaged  in  cotton  growing, 
their  only  knowledge  being  derived  from  a person  who  had  travelled 
through  the  Southern  States  and  seen  it  growing  there.  They  ploughed 
some  sixty  acres  of  land  in  February  and  March,  and  early  in  April 
planted,  and  afterwards  gave  the  crop  one  hoeing  Being  in  reduced 
circumstances,  one  of  the  men  went  off  to  some  distance  to  wrork  while 
the  crop  was  growing,  and  the  other  hired  out  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  farm.  The  plants  were  not  irrigated,  nor  was  any  work  done  on 
the  crop  until  it  was  gathered.  During  tire  Summer  an  irruption  of 
grasshoppers  destroyed  about  thirty  acres  of  the  crop,  but  the  balance 
(thirty  acres)  turned  out  a little  more  than  six  thousand  pounds  of  first 
quality,  short  staple,  ginned  cotton.  Parties  who  have  formerly  been 
engaged  in  cotton  raising  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  and  are  con- 
versant with  the  experiments  in  growing  cotton  in  California,  state  that 
it  can  be  grown  cheaper  with  white  labor  here  than  with  slave  labor 
there,  owing  to  the  absence  of  crab  grass  and  other  weeds,  which  there 
necessitate  constant  labor  in  cultivation  to  prevent  the  cotton  plant 
from  being  destroyed.  The  long  rainless  Summer  season  also  admits  of 
gathering  the  crop  without  injury,  and  frost  is  rarely  experienced  until 
December.  The  total  amount  of  land  planted  in  cotton  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixtv-six  is  estimated  as  somewhere  near  four  hundred  acres, 
in  twenty-acre  patches.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from  fifteen 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand  acres  of  good  cotton  land  in  Tulare  Val- 
ley and  its  vicinity,  and  much  larger  amounts  in  the  other  portions  of 
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the  State.  • It  is  believed  that  the  long  staple,  or  Sea  Island  variety, 
could  be  successfully  and  profitably  grown  in  the  southern  coast  dis- 
trict; but,  so  far  as  known,  it  has  not  been  tried.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixt%y-three  I was  shown  a sample  of  cotton  gathered  in  the  Mission 
of  San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a wild 
variety.  My  informant  stated  that  it  was  produced"  b}^  a tree  some 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  the  trunk  or  main  stem  being  some  seven  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  cotton  was  much  discolored  and  injured 
from  lying  on  the  ground  after  rain,  and  I could  not  judge  of  the  value 
of  its  staple,  which  was  very  fine  and  quite  long.  The  seeds,  however, 
were  of  the  Sea  Island  kind,  being  smooth  and  black.  Subsequently,  on 
visiting  the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands,  I found  that  the  Sea  Island 
cotton  there  became  a perennial,  growing  to  the  size  of  a small  tree, 
bearing  crops  every  year.  I therefore  think  that  in  all  probability  the 
tree  reported  at  San  Gabriel  is  from  the  Sea  Island  seed,  the  more 
especially  as  there  are  occasionally  Winters  there  without  frost.  Should 
my  view  in  this  matter  prove  correct,  it  is  very  likely  that  California 
will  in  time  take  rank  with  the  secondary  cotton-growing  States  in  the 
Union. 

Flax,  wherever  planted,  has  so  far  produced  good  crops  of  seed.  The 
valleys  of  the  north  coast  district  seem  to  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  its 
successful  culture,  but  there  is  very  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  could  be 
profitably  grown  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  State,  as  it  is  found  growing 
wild  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is  a very  large  demand 
for  seed  for  oil  purposes,  but  there  is  also  an  immense  demand  for  its 
fibre  to  manufacture  bagging  for  grain  and  wool.  Parties  are  now 
organizing  a company  which  will  engage  in  manufacturing  bagging  as 
soon  as  the  culture  of  flax  becomes  extensive  enough  to  warrant  the 
investment.  Hemp  of  good  quality  has  been  grown  in  Eussian  Eiver 
Valley,  Sonoma  County.  It  is  said  that  it  produces  largely,  and  it  can 
be  grown  *at  very  little  expense. 

The  extensive  culture  of  this  product  will  be  engaged  in,  no  doubt,  as 
soon  as  a market  for  it  can  be  had.  I have  been  informed  that  a species 
of  nettle  vine,  which  grows  wild  near  Santa  Cruz,  possesses  a remark- 
ably fine,  long  and  strong  fibre.  It  is  said  to  be  of  great  fineness,  pliable 
and  glossy  like  silk,  and  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  vine,  specimens 
having  been  procured  thirty  feet  in  length.  I have  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure samples  of  this  fibre  to  send  for  exhibition  in  the  Department  at 
Washington,  but  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful. 

WOOL  GROWING. 

California  possesses  a soil  and  climate  admirably  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  wool.  The  indigenous  grasses  of  the  country  are  all  very  nutri- 
tious, while  the  long,  dry  Summers  and  mild  Winters  admit  of  the  raising 
of  sheep  without  a tithe  of  the  expense  and  risk  which  is  common  in  the. 
other  States  of  the  Union.  The  original  stock  of  sheep,  as  before  stated, 
was  of  very  poor  quality  for  producing  wool,  but  in  the  last  twelve  years 
it  has  been  so  crossed  or  bred  with  fine  sheep,  imported  from  the  Atlan- 
tic States  and.Europe,  that  the  original  stock  has  nearly  disappeared. 
All  varieties  of  blood  sheep  hanm  been  imported,  but  the  French 
Merino  has  been  most  largely  used,  and  'the  greater  part  of  the  wool 
crop  is  more  or  less  crossed  with  it.  Spanish  Merino,  Saxony,  Cotswold, 
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Southdown,  and  other  varieties  are  in  considerable  numbers,  but  they 
form  a small  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  are  not  propagated  as  gen- 
erally as  the  French  Merino.  There  are  two  wool  crops  during  the  year, 
viz : The  first,  or  Spring  shearing,  in  May,  which  produces  the  longest 
wool,  and  the  second,  or  Fall  shearing,  in  September.  The  second  shear- 
ing produces  a shorter  wool,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is  exported  to 
Atlantic  ports.  The  two  shearings  are  caused  by  the  necessity  for  get- 
ting an  average  strong  staple,  as  during  the  heats  of  Summer  the  wool 
ceases  to  grow  for  a time.  The  result  is  that  when  it  grows  again  there 
is  a weak  spot  in  the  fibre  which  injures  it  for  spinning.  Another  cause 
which  also  contributes  to  the  two  shearings  is  the  prevalence  of  a species 
of  wild  clover  income  portions  of  the  State.  This  clover  while  green 
makes  excellent  feed,  but  its  seeds  when  matured  are  contained  in  spiral 
burrs,  which,  from  their  corkscrew  shape,  cannot  be  readily  got  rid  of 
when  entangled  in  the  fleece.  By  shearing  early  in  the  Spring  the  evil 
of  burrs,  as  well  as  the  seeds  of  the  alfilerrillo,  which  are  long  but  spiral, 
are  mostly  avoided,  and  the  wool  marketed  in  a comparatively  clean 
state.  The  fleeces  of  California  wool  are  seldom  washed  before  shear- 
ing, and  therefore  contain  a very  large  percentage  of  dust  and  grease, 
the  loss  in  weight  averaging  from  forty  to  sixty-five  per  cent.,  according 
to  condition,  in  scouring.  The  Spring  crop  of  wool  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  was  four  million  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  the  Fall  crop,  two  million  two  hun- 
dred and  forty -four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds 
pulled  wool  during  the  year,  making  a total  of  seven  million  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  thousand  and  eighty-seven  pounds — of  which  the 
local  factories  of  San  Francisco  bought  three  million  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  while  four  million  six  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds  were 
exported,  mostly  to  the  port  of  New  York.  The  quality  of  the  wool 
put  up  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  showed  a marked  improvement 
in  both  fineness  and  cleanness  on  previous  clips,  and  it  is  believed  that 
in  a few  years  more  our  wool  wflll  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  The  Spring  clip  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  is  estimated  at  about  seven  million  to  seven  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  in  lambs,  less  twenty  per  cent,  killed  for  market,  or 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  seven  hundred,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
wethers,  or  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty, 
all  butchered  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six — making  a total  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  and  eighty  sheep  taken  for  the  above 
purpose.  The  average  fleeces  are  put  down  at  three  and  a half  pounds 
each,  or  seven  million  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand,  which,  with 
proportionate  Fall  crop,  will  make  the  total  crop  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  amount  to  nearly  twelve  million  pounds,  pulled  wool  included. 
The  wonderful  fecundity  of  sheep  in  this  State  promises  in  a few  years, 
if  no  season  of  drought  like  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  intervenes, 
or  no  epizootic  disease  breaks  out  among  them,  to  make  California  one 
of  the  greatest  if  not  the  most  important  of  the  wool-growing  States. 
There  is  a vast  amount  of  land  not  cultivated  at  the  present  time  which 
is  well  adapted  to  sheep-grazing,  andt  as  woollen  manufactories  are  on 
the  increase,  the  home  market  for  wool  will  stimulate  wool-growing  by 
increasing  its  profits.  The  consumption  of  wool  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  promises  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  production,  as 
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one  first  class  mill,  which  will  consume  nearly  a million  of  pounds,  and 
another  requiring  nearly  half  that  amount,  have  just  been  built  in  San 
Francisco.  Another  woollen  mill  is  in  process  of  construction  at  Marys- 
ville, and  projects  for  the  erection  of  others  at  points  in  the  interior  are 
being  extensively  canvassed  by  capitalists.  With  the  opening  of  the 
steam  line  to  China  and  Japan,  our  manufacturers  will  in  all  probability 
find  a new  and  profitable  market,  which,  with  the  aid  of  cheap  Chinese 
labor,  they  will  be  able  to  supply  in  competition  with  manufacturers  of 
the  Atlantic  States.  There  are  also  many  new  branches  of  woollen  man- 
ufactures that  the  domestic  consumption  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  in  a 
few  years  induce  capitalists  to  invest  in,  the  more  especially  as  addi- 
tional markets  for  the  same  articles  are  to  be  found  in  British  Columbia, 
Mexico,  and  some  portions  of  Central  America,  to  which  our  steam  com- 
munication now  gives  us  ready  access.  All  these  things  considered 
promise  to  stimulate  wool-growing  to  a very  great  extent  by  making  it 
profitable. 

SILK  GROWING. 

The  business  of  silk  growing  has  already  assumed  considerable  im- 
portance in  California,  and  promises,  in  a very  few  years,  to  attain 
dimensions  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  this  State  seem  to  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  all  varieties  of  the  mulberry  tree.  The  climate,  from  its  dry- 
ness in  Summer  and  freedom  from  -thunder  storms,  is  said  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  silkworms  than  any  other  country.  These 
advantages  early  attracted  the  attention  of  several  persons,  who  were 
further  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  an  indigenous  worm  had  been  found 
in  some  portions  of  the  State  spinning  cocoons  resembling  a coarse  silk. 
In  the  Spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  L.  Prevost,  in  connec- 
tion with  Henry  Hentsch,  a banker  of  San  Francisco,  imported  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  mulberry  seed,  which  was  planted,  and  produced 
fine  trees.  Efforts  were  made  to  import  silkworm  eggs  from  China; 
but  they,  on  three  different  occasions,  proved  to  be  bad,  only  a few  of 
the  last  lot  hatching.  Another  lot  of  eggs,  however,  was  imported  from 
France  in  the  Spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  by  Mr.  Hentsch, 
which  proved  to  be  healthy,  and  hatched  finely.  These  worms  produced 
fine  cocoons,  specimens  of  which  were  sent  to  France,  and  there  pro- 
nounced of  the  first  quality.  The  culture  of  silk  then  began  in  earnest, 
and  has  been  continued  and  increased  nearly  a thousand  fold  up  to  the 
present  time.  Ho  disease  of  any  kind  has  been  found  among  the  worms 
when  fed  with  fresh  food.  They  now  bear  so  high  a reputation  for 
healthfulness,  that  orders  for  eggs  from  France  and  Mexico  have  been 
received,  for  several  years  past,  far  in  excess  of  the  ability  of  silk  grow- 
ers to  supply.  From  the  planting  of  a few  thousand  trees  in  the  vicinity 
of  Santa  Clara,  and  the  raising  of  a few  thousand  worms,  the  business 
has  spread  so  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  various  kinds  of  mul- 
berry trees  have  been  planted,  and  millions  of  cocoons  raised.  Silk 
growing  is  largely  engaged  in  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  and  in 
every  case  the  worms  have  proved  healthy,  and  made  fine  cocoons.  The 
process  is  so  simple  that  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  parties 
growing  silk  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Prevost  states  that  not  only  is  the 
process  simple,  but  the  circumstances  of  climate  are  so  favorable  that 
one  person  in  California  can  attend  to  as  many  worms  as  require  eight 
persons  in  France.  The  mulberry,  thriving  finely,  with  the  cheapness 
of  land  in  this  State,  he  asserts,  makes  a greater  difference  than  the 
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higher  price  of  labor.  From  his  experience,  Mr.  Prevost  claims  that 
silk  can  be  produced  in  California  so  as  to  pay  a fair  profit,  and  enable 
the  grower  to  undersell  the  product  of  the  cheapest  labor  country  that 
produces  silk.  A vast  demand  exists  for  eggs,  which  can  be  sold  in 
quantities  of  one  hundred  pounds  or  more  at  twelve  dollars  per  ounce 
(cash)  at  place  of  export  The  feeling  of  the  agricultural  public  is  so 
favorable  to  silk  growing  that  it  is  very  probable  it  will  soon  hold  high 
rank  among  the  important  productions  of  the  State.  A silk  manufac- 
tory has  been  established  in  San  Jose,  and  a number  of  pieces  of  dress 
silks  and  other  goods  made,  which,  for  lustre,  beauty  and  fineness  are 
said,  by  good  judges,  to  compare  favorably  with  the  best  quality  of 
similar  articles  imported. 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  has  been  grown  in  most  of  the  valley  counties  of  the  State, 
and  has  invariably  given  a fair  yield.  The  quality  of  the  leaf,  however, 
has  varied  greatly,  according  to  locality  and  knowledge  of  curing  by  the 
party  raising  it.  In  the  first  years  of  the  late  rebellion,  very  large 
quantities  of  tobacco  were  raised,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  badiy. 
damaged  in  curing,  much  of  it  resembling  weeds  or  hay,  having  no  true 
tobacco  flavor.  When  grown  on  rich,  low  land,  the  plant  produced  a 
thick,  coarse  leaf,  with  a sort  of  down  on  the  under  side,  and  had  con- 
siderable gum  when  dried.  When  grown  on  drier  places  the  leaf  was 
fine,  but  of  very  light  weight,  fields  not  averaging  two  thirds  the  weight 
of  cured  tobacco  that  the  same  appearance  would  realize  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  Considerable  good  tobacco  was  produced  in  Santa  Clara,  Colusa, 
and  Napa  Counties,  some  of  which  was  manufactured  into  excellent 
twist  and  plug  for  home  consumption.  With  proper  knowledge  of  cul- 
tivation and  curing,  a very  fine  article  of  smoking  and  manufactured 
chewing  tobacco  can  be  had,  in  quantities  to  supply  the  demand  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  At  present  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  dwindled  to 
quite  a small  amount,  and  very  little  inducement  in  price  is  offered  to 
increase  their  crops. 

SORGHUM. 

The  Chinese  sugar  cane,  or  sorghum,  has  been  cultivated  to  a compar- 
atively large  extent  in  previous  years.  The  difficulties  attending  the 
making  of  syrup  by  new  hands,  and  the  large  expense  entailed  by  way 
of  machinery  and  pans  has  been  a great  drawback  in  its  culture.  So 
far  as  known,  no  sugar  of  consequence  has  been  made,  and,  as  a gen- 
eral rule,  from  the  ignorance  of  those  making  it,  the  quality  of  syrup 
offered  in  this  market  has  been  quite  inferior  and  slow  of  sale,  at  unre- 
munerative  prices.  A very  large  amount  of  land  is  well  adapted  to  its 
cultivation — the  cane,  wherever  planted,  growing  vigorously,  and  yield- 
ing an  abundance  of  juice. 

SUGAR  BEETS. 

The  great  consumption  of  sugar  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  stimulating  its 
production,  and  efforts  are  now  made  to  inaugurate  sugar  beet  culture 
by  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  seeds  to  farmers.  It  is  intended  by 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  sugar  refineries  in  this  city  to  remove  his 
works  to  the  vicinity  where  the  sugar  beet  produces  the  most  sugar  per 
acre,  and  engage  in  Ps  manufacture.  The  seed  will  be  sown  quite  exten- 
sively in  different  portions  of  the  State%in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  and  samples  of  the  beets  produced  forwarded  to  San  Francisco 
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for  testing.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  sugar  beet  culture  will 
prove  successful,  and  become  of  great  importance  in  the  list  of  staple 
productions. 

SUGAR  CANE. 

It  is  by  no  means  decided  that  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane 
cannot  be  profitably  engaged  in,  as  is  the  case  in  Louisiana  and  other 
sugar-producing  States.  By  the  aid  of  steam  lines  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  Mexico,  fresh  cane  can  be  brought  to  San  Francisco  for 
planting,  which  could  be  renewed  every  year,  if  required.  I have  been 
credibly  informed  that  B.  D.  Wilson,  of  Los  Angeles  County,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  planted  a patch  of  about  forty  acres  in  sugar 
cane,  imported  from  Mexico.  The  canes  were  planted  in  June,  and 
grew  finely;  but  before  cutting,  in  December,  a sharp  frost  came  and 
destroyed  their  value  for  sugar.  About  two  or  three  acres  were  cut 
and  boiled  in  ships’  trypots,  the  result  being  an  inferior  quality  of  syrup, 
which  was  sold  to  Indians  and  Greasers.  Disgusted  by  the  result,  and 
wine  making  being  very  profitable,  Mr.  Wilson  planted  the  ground  with 
^vines,  and  abandoned  all  further  attempts  at  sugar  making.  A very 
large  quantity  of  land  can  be  had  in  the  south  coast  district  suitable  for 
cane  growing,  if  its  profitableness  can  be  once  clearly  demonstrated. 

RICE. 

This  grain  has  not  as  yet  been  grown  in  the  State,  although  large 
sections  of  country  along  the  Lower  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers 
and  tributary  streams  are  eminently  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  These 
lands,  known  as  “tule”  lands,  are  extremely  productive  when  reclaimed, 
and  would  undoubtedly  produce  very  large  crops  of  rice.  An  additional 
incentive  to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  is  the  immense  consumption  by 
Chinamen,  of  whom  there  are  some  sixty  thousand  in  the  State,  with 
a prospect  of  the  number  being  soon  largely  increased  by  additional 
immigration,  as  cheap  labor  will  be  required  for  the  prosecution  of 
public  works.  The  annual  consumption  of  rice  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
which  is  supplied  through  the  single  port  of  San  Francisco,  amounts  to 
about  forty  million  pounds.  Land  suitable  for  rice  growing  can  be 
bought  of  the  State  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  with 
a long  credit,  to  enable  the  purchaser  to  reclaim  it.  This  is  done  by 
levees,  at  comparatively  small  expense;  and  the  land,  in  two  years 
time,  produces  as  large  average  crops  of  grarin  as  can  be  had  in  the 
other  districts. 

Public  attention  has  been  attracted  to  rice  growing,  and  it  only  needs 
the  successful  cultivation  of  a single  acre  to  induce  the  planting  of 
thousands  of  acres  the  following  seasons.  This  will  undoubtedly  be 
'done  in  a few  years,  when,  if  successful,  a new  and  important,  product 
will  be  added  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  State.  Persons  who 
have  seen  rice  growing  in  the  Carolinas  state  that  the  culture  of  this 
grain  can  be  carried  on  at  half  the  expense,  per  acre,  in  California.  An 
additional  advantage  in  its  cultivation  is  to  be  found  in  the  skilled  labor 
of  the  Chinese,  who  can  be  had  in  numbers  at  low  pay. 

NUTMEGS*  TEA  AND  PEPPERS. 

A species  of  the  nutmeg  tree  is  indigenous  in  some  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  fruit  is  longer  and  smaller  than  the  imported  nutmeg,  and 
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also  has  a smoother  coat  or  covering,  the  nut  in  appearance  resembling 
the  pecan  nut  of  Texas.  The  flavor  of  the  native  fruit  is  similar  to  the 
imported,  but  possesses  less  essential  oil  and  strength  of  aroma.  This 
nutmeg  was  only  once  on  sale  in  San  Francisco,  which  was  some  years 
since,  when  the  imported  fruit  was  entirely  out  of  the  market.  I am 
unable  to  give  any  definite  information  as  to  the  locality  and  number  of 
trees,  etc.,  as  I made  no  memoranda  at  the  time;  I am,  however,  con- 
vinced that  the  imported  nut  could  be  successfully  grown  in  California 
and  pay  a fair  profit  to  producers. 

The  culture  of  the  tea  plant  has  been  repeatedly  attempted,  but  the 
seed  or  nuts  sent  from  China  have,  with  the  exception  of  one  case,  failed 
to  germinate.  The  nuts  that  were  alive  were  raised  in  a hot-house,  in 
San  Francisco,  with  great  difficulty;  but  the  plants,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  seemed  in  a thrifty  condition  for  transplanting.  This  was  done 
by  potting  them;  but,  being  exposed  to  unusually  cold  and  windy 
weather,  the  plants  all  died.  With  direct  steam  communication  of  less 
than  thirty  days  voyage  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  tea  ports,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  plants  in  vigorous  condition  can  be  imported  from 
those  places,  and  prove  a success.  The  hillsides  and  valleys  and  thcu 
climate  of  the  north  coast  district  would  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  tea* 
growing,  and,  if  the  plants  can  be  safely  imported,  may,  in  time,  prove 
a large  tea-producing  section  of  the  State. 

The  pepper  tree  of  commerce  is  said  to  have  had  a single  representa- 
tive in  California  a few  years  since.  My  informant,  who  is  conversant 
with  grain  black  pepper,  stated  that  the  grains  of  the  California  tree 
were  similar  in  shape,  size  and  pungency  to  the  imported  grain. 

TIMBER  TREES  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS. 

The  timber  trees  of  California  are  of  considerable  number  and  are  an 
important  source  of  wealth  to  her  people.  The  Sierra  Nevadas  are  clad 
for  hundreds  of  miles  with'  heavy  forests  of  pine,  fir  and  cedar,  which  as 
a general  rule  can  be  transported  only  at  great  expense  at  the  present 
time.  Vast  quantities  of  lumber,  however,  have  been  used  in  mining 
towns  and  mining  operations,  while  some  of  the  finer  timber,  such  as 
sugar  pine,  has  been  hauled  from  the  most  accessible  places  to  towns  in 
the  interior  remote  from  cheap  water  commurScation.  Along  the  coast, 
from  Monterey  to  the  borders  of  Oregon,  a belt  of  various  kinds  of  tim- 
ber trees  is  found,  from  which  the  great  supplies  of  San  Francisco,  Sac- 
ramento City  and  the  farming  districts  around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
are  derived.  The  lumber  most  in  demand  is  known  as  redwood,  a spe- 
cies of  red  cedar,  which  is  found  along  the  coast  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Trini- 
dad. At  Monterey  a species  of  cypress  is  found,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
only  tree  of  that  variety  in  the  State.  At  Humboldt  Bay  the  prevailing 
woods  are  white  fir  and  pine,  which  are  much  used  for  fencing.  At  Port 
Orford  and  Coos  Bay  is  found  a species  of  yellow  pine,  and  two  small 
belts  of  white  cedar  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  State.  Another  species 
resembling  the  Georgia  yellow  pine  is  found  kll  along  the  coast  from 
Monterey  to  Oregon.  The  trees  grow  to  a monstrous  size,  in  some  cases 
redwood  having  been  found  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  of  the 
other  varieties  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt.  Of  the  redwood  variety 
the  museum  of  the  Department  at  Washington  contains  a specimen  of 
redwood  plank,  from  Albion  River,  which  is  seven  feet  five  inches  wide, 
free  of  sap  and  clear  of  knots.  The  sugar  pine  of  the  interior  is  also 
found  of  large  size  and,  with  Port  Orford  cedar,  is  valued  very  highly  as 
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a good  substitute  for  the  white  pine  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  is  used 
in  all  fine  wood  work.  A most  excellent  variety  of  hard  wood  termed 
laurel  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 
Large  quantities  of  this  wood  were  used  for  fuel  until  its  excellence  for 
cabinet  and  furniture  manufacture  was  discovered  a few  years  since.  Its 
value  is  now  so  well  established  that  it  competes  successfully  with  the 
finer  varieties  of  imported  woods.  A peculiarity  of  the  laurel  is  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  stained  to  imitate  the  finer  hard  woods. 
It  is  extensively  used  when  stained  and  polished  to  represent  Brazilian 
rosewood,  black  walnut,  satin-wood,  mahogany  and  other  woods.  The 
imitation  is  so  perfect  that  good  judges  have  been  deceived  after  careful 
scrutiny. 

ROSIN,  TURPENTINE,  AND  THEOLINE. 

These  products  are  derived  from  the  trees  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  The 
first  two  are  procured  by  tapping  the  sugar  pine  and  white  fir  trees,  the 
quality  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine  being  good,  while  the  rosin  (of  which 
onty  one  variety  is  made)  is  preferred  by  soap  makers  and  others  to  that 
produced  in  the  Carolinas.  Theoline  and  rosin  are  derived  from  a spe- 
cies of  fir,  found  at  a greater  elevation  than  the  other  trees  named.  The 
property  of  theoline  for  cleansing  clothing  and  gloves  is  said  to  be 
remarkable,  while  the  rosin  is  of  the  best  quality.  No  tar  or  pitch  is 
manufactured,  as  the  trees  are  never  cut  down,  and  do  not  contain  knots 
of  pitch  to  admit  of  burning  for  tar  or  pitch.  The  sugar  pine  and  white 
fir  are  to  be  found  in  almost  unlimited  numbers  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  Sierra  Nevadas;  but,  so  far,  the  making  of  turpentine  and  rosin 
has  been  limited  to  small  districts  in  Butte,  Yuba  and  Nevada  Counties. 
The  production  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  was : Spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, forty  thousand  gallons;  rosin,  fourteen  thousand  boxes,  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  each ; and  of  theoline,  an  inconsiderable 
quantity,  not  known. 

TAN  BARK  AND  TEASELS. 

In  some  sections  of  the  State,  mainly  in  the  north,  coast  district,  a 
species  of  oak  tree  is  found,  the  bark  of  which  is  most  excellent  for  tan- 
ning purposes.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  oak  bark  used  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  as  it  contains  a larger  percentage  of  tannin,  the 
entire  thickness  of  bark  being  equally  valuable.  The  value  of  this  bark 
has  been  demonstrated  so  successfully  that  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
hides  are  tanned  yearly,  which  mainly  find  sale  in  California  and  adja- 
cent States  and  Territories,  and  considerable  quantities  are  exported  to 
China,  Mexico,  and  other  countries.  The  supply  of  this  baTk  is  said  to 
be  inexhaustible.  Teasels  of  inferior  quality  grow  wild  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  State.  Although  of  no  pecuniary  value  for  sale,  they  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  French  teasel  of  commerce  could  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully. 

WINES  AND  BRANDIES, 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  California  is  so  general  and  extensive 
that  the  wine  interest  promises,  at  an  early  day,  to  exceed  that  of  any 
other  branch  of  agriculture  in  the  State.  The  soil  and  climate  have 
proved  so  well  suited  to  vine  growing,  that  at  the  present  time  the  num- 
ber of  vines  in  California  probably  exceeds  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
States  combined.  The  returns  of  the  County  Assessors  are  so  grossly 
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inaccurate  in  many  cases  that  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them 
for  statistical  information  on  which  to  base  statements.  Persons  largely 
engaged  in  wine-making,  and  possessing  good  opportunities  forjudging, 
estimate  the  total  number  of  vines  and  cuttings  planted  up  to  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six  at  about  thirty  millions.  Of  these  it  is  estimated 
that  some  eight  million  to  nine  million  are  bearing  vines,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  mostly  made  into  wine  and  brandy.  The  total  wine  crop  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  is  estimated  at  about  three  million 
gallons  of  wine,  and  probably  fifty  thousand  gallons  of  brandy,  the 
heavy  excise  tax  of  two  dollars  per  gallon  on  the  latter  causing  a great 
increase  in  wine  making,  which  would  otherwise  have  found  its  amount 
seriously  diminished  by  distillation  into  brandy.  In  previous  years  a 
large  number  of  vine-growers  made  no  wine,  as  brandy  could  be  made 
readily,  and  at  once  find  sale,  which  was  not  the  case  with  wine.  Plant- 
ing of  vineyards  is  going  on  at  the  rate  of  at  least  three  million  cuttings 
per  year,  and  the  produce  of  wine  in  ten  years  from  date  promises  to 
exceed  in  value  that  of  wheat,  or,  in  fact,  all  the  cereals  combined.  The 
native  vine,  or,  rather,  the  Mission  grape,  was  introduced  by  the  Cath- 
olic priests  when  the  Missions  were  founded.  It  is  a large,  blue  grape, 
growing  in  large  clusters,  some  of  which  have  been  exhibited  weighing 
seven  pounds.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  originally  from  Seville, 
Spain,  is  a vigorous  grower,  and  bears  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the 
State — the  grapes,  as  a general  rule,  being  larger  in  size  when  grown  in 
the  south  coast  district.  Hardly  an  inhabited  township  in  the  valle}7 
counties  can  be  found  where  the  cultivation  of  this  variety  of  grape  is 
not  engaged  in.  The  making  of  wfine  is  a common  occurrence  with 
thousands  of  persons,  who  make  it  for  private  use,  and  in  small  quan- 
tities. Although  San  Francisco  County  is  not  a vine-growing  locality, 
there  are  at  least  thirty  thousand  gallons  of  wine  made  annually  within 
its  boundaries  from  grapes  grown  in  other  places  and  sent  to  the  city  for 
a market. 

During  a>  portion  of  August,  and  all  of  September  %and  October,  an 
average  of  five  hundred  boxes  of  grapes,  of  forty  pounds  each,  are  sold 
in  San  Francisco  at  prices  ranging  from  one  and  one  half  to  three  cents 
per  pound,  used  exclusively  for  wine  making  by  Italians,  Frenchmen 
and  other  persons  engaged  in  gardening  and  fishing.  Parties  well  in- 
formed on  the  subject  estimate  that  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  were  made  in  the  County  of  San  Francisco  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  The  cultivation  of  the  grape  for  wine 
making  has  become  so  general  that  there  is  hardly  a county  in  the  State 
that  is  without  vineyards.  A vast  amount  of  land,  hill  slopes,  rugged, 
rocky,  and  unfit  even  for  ordinary  pasturage,  is  being  planted  with 
vines,  which,  so  far  as  tried,  has  proved  of  superior  qualit}7  for  grapes. 
In  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  below  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
feet,  there  is  a belt  of  land  almost  valueless  for  ordinary  agricultural 
purposes  that  will  average  twenty-five  miles  wide  and  between  three 
hundred  and  four  hundred  miles  long.  The  greater  portion  of  this  land 
will,  in  time,  be  planted  in  vineyards,  as  the  wine  produced  is  of  a very 
superior  quality. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  divide  the  mountain  vineyard 
lands  of  the  State  into  three  sections  or  classes,  that  the  peculiar  j^rop- 
erties  of  the  soil,  the  climate  of  each,  and  the  wine  made  may  be  better 
described.  I name  them  as  follows:  Los  Angeles  district,  North  Coast 
Kange  district,  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  The  wines  produced  in  these 
districts  from  the  same  grape  vary  greatly,  and  are  as  distinct  in  their 
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classification  as  the  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal  from  those  of  France 
and  Germany,  and  they  in  turn  from  the  wines  of  Madeira  and  Teneriffe. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  district,  which  comprises  San  Diego,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  Counties,  the  wines  as  a general 
rule  possess  a large  percentage  of  alcohol.  The  so-called  white  wine  of 
this  district  has  very  little  aroma,  is  quite  heady,  and  generally  of  a 
golden  tint  rather  than  white.  Port,  Angelica  and  Muscat  wines  are 
produced  in'  large  quantities.  The  sweet  taste  of  these  wines  is  caused 
by  the  grapes  being  somewhat  wilted  or  over-ripe  when  gathered,  and 
the  addition  at  a certain  stage  of  making  of  from  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent,  of  brandy  or  pure  spirits  to  prevent  complete  fermentation.  By 
the  latter  the  grape  sugar  is  retained,  which  would  otherwise  be  changed 
into  alcohol.  These  wines  are  great  favorites  in  some  parts  of  Califor- 
nia, where  the  percentage  of  spirits  is  often  increased  by ‘consumers 
adding  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  of  proof  native  brandy  when  drink- 
ing. In  this  district  a considerable  quantity  of  sherry  wine  is  produced. 
The  process  of  making  it  is  a forced  one,  a high  degree  of  temperature 
being  required  to  cook  or  ripen  the  wine  to  the  desired  bouquet  and 
flavor.  The  vine  having  been  planted  in  this  section  of  the  State  when 
the  Missions  were  created,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  its 
culture  is  not  only  older,  but  was  more  extensive,  until  within  the  past 
four  years,  than  in  any  other  district.  The,  yield  of  wine  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  much  larger  than  in  the  other  districts,  Los  Angeles  County 
alone  producing,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  between  one  million 
one  hundred  thousand  and  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  gallons, 
the  number  of  vines  being  reported  at  two  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand, which  is  probably  an  underestimate.  Assessors,  in  collecting  sta- 
tistics regarding  agricultural  products,  have  in  many  cases  counted 
bearing  vines  only,  which  well  informed  men  think  has  been  the  case  in 
Los  Angeles  County.  The  wine  growers  of  the  Los  Angeles  District 
labor  under  many  serious  drawbacks  not  experienced  in  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  They  are  some  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  miles 
distant  by  sea,  and  have  also  considerable  land  transportation  on  their 
wines  to  the  coast  for  shipment,  their  only  market,  aside  from  local  con- 
sumption, being  San  Francisco.  The  freight  is  disproportionately  heavy 
on  the  wine,  while  the  empty  casks,  in  the  absence  of  suitable  timber, 
having  to  be  brought  from  the  same  port,  renders  their  cost  equal. to  full 
fifteen  cents  per  gallon  delivered  at  the  vineyard.  In  the  early  days  of 
wine  making,  when  this  district  had  a virtual  monopoly  of  sales,  the 
value  of  the  wine  was  high  enough  to  bear  these  expenses,  and  wine 
making  was  an  extremely  profitable  pursuit.  Competition  from  the 
other  districts,  however,  .has  reduced  the  price  of  wine  to  such  low 
figures  that  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  prior  to  the  laying  of  the 
excise*di#ty  of  two  dollars  per  proof  gallon  on  wine  spirits,  quite  a large 
portion  of  the  grape  crop  was  distilled  into  brandy. 

This  method  of  marketing  their  grape  crop  was  especially  advan- 
tageous to  small  vineyard  proprietors,  who  thereby  avoided  the  large 
outlay  which  would  be  required  in  the  construction  of  cellars,  vats  and 
casks  to  ship  wine  in,  and  more  especially  the  delay  of  from  six  to  ten 
months,  which  their  crop  of  wine  would  require  before  it  was  in  a fit 
state  to  transport  to  market.  The  excise  duty  of  two  dollars  per  gallon 
bore  especially  hard  on  this  class  of  men,  who  had  either  to  sell  their 
grapes  at  what  they  might  be  offered  by  the  larger  wine  makers,  feed 
them  to  hogs,  or  lose  them  altogether.  With  a low  excise  duty  a very 
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large  amount  of  brandy  will  be  made,  which,  as  it  acquires  age,  will 
improve  in  quality  and  come  into  serious  competition  with  that  imported 
from  France.  Under  the  circumstances  attending  grape  culture  in  the 
Los  Angeles  District,  it  is  probable  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  grape 
crop  will  ultimately  be  made  into  brandy,  and  form  the  great  bulk  of 
that  spirit  made  in  the  State. 

In  the  Coast  Range  district,  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  coast 
range  of  mountains  and  valleys,  are  to  be  found  the  claret  and  sau- 
terne  wines  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  most  noted  locality  for  these 
wines  is  Sonoma  County,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  wine  rivals  that 
of  Los  Angeles  in  extent.  The  general  percentage  of  alcohol  in  wines  is 
lighter  than  those  of  other  districts,  and  the  character  of  the  wine  made 
resembles  greatly  that  of  Bordeaux  or  the  Rhine  provinces,  according  as 
the  quality  of  soil  varies  or  method  followed  in  making.  The  wines  of 
this  district  also  possess  a better  bouquet  than  those  made-  elsewhere 
from  the  same  variety  of  grape.  While  on  this  subject  it  is  proper  to 
state  the  only  grape  used  in  Los  Angeles  district  for  wine  making  is 
the  Mission  or  Los  Angeles  grape.  In 'the  Coast  Range  district,  and 
more  especially  in  Sonoma  County,  there  is  a disposition  among  vine- 
yard proprietors  to  introduce  the  Culture  of  foreign  varieties  of  grapes 
for  wine  making,  and  in  some  instances  wine  has  been  made  from  them 
of  much  improved  flavor.  The  quantity  of  wine  made  from  foreign 
grapes  is,  however,  extremely  small,  and  probably  not  over  one  per 
cent,  in  the  product  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  The  most  of 
the  foreign  varieties,  aside  from  those  used  solely  for  table  purposes, 
have  been  found  to  be  extremely  shy  bearers,  and  therefore  unprofit- 
able for  wine  making.  A few  varieties  have  proved  excellent,  produc- 
ing large  crops  of  grapes,  equalling  in  quantity  the  Mission  grape,  which 
in  some  localities  is  a large  bearer.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
Black  Zinfindel,  said  to  be  a Hungarian  seedling  of  the  Black  Pineaux, 
the  true  champagne  grape  of  France.  The  Black  Zinfindel  in  Sonoma 
Valley  makes  a very  fine  red  wine,  resembling  in  looks,  aroma  and 
taste  the  finest  brands  of  claret  imported.  The  variety  is  so  highly 
esteemed  that  it  seems  probable,  from  the  demand  for  cuttings  for  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-seven,  that  in  some  sections  of  Sonoma  County 
it  will  eventually  take  the  place  of  the  Mission  variety  as  a wine  grape. 

Probably  no  wine  country  has  such  a variety  of  soil,  often  found  in 
limited  localities,  as  California.  In  the  Township  of  Sonoma,  which 
comprises  Sonoma  Valley,  this  is  particularly  apparent.  In  this  valley, 
which  is  on  an  average  less  than  three  miles  wide  by  eleven  miles  long, 
is  to  be  found  every  variety  of  soil,  ranging  from  a chalky  gravel  to  a 
bright  red  volcanic  loam.  Where  the  soil  is  chalky  the  wines  made  are 
generally  of  a lighter  color,  and  possess  a smaller  percentage  of  alcohol, 
both  of  which  increase  in  amount  as  the  soil  varies  towards  the  red 
tint.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  grape  cultivation  in  the  valley  may  be 
formed  from  the  Assessor's  returns  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six, 
which  give  the  total  number  of  vines  of  two  years  old  and  over  as  one 
million  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
one.  In  making  this  estimate  the  Assessor  based  his  calculations  on  an 
average  of  six  hundred  vines  to  an  acre  of  vinej^ards,  while  the  average 
proper  should  be  about  nine  hundred.  Very  few  vineyards  had  less  than 
six  hundred  and  sixty  vines  per  acre,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases 
there  were  from  eight  hundred  and  eighty  to  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred vines.  This  style  of  making  up  returns  is  reported  to  be  very 
common  with  County  Assessors  and  their  deputies.  In  Sonoma  Val- 
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ley  one  Yinicultural  Society  has  three  thousand  two  hundred  acres  of 
vineland,  some  four  hundred  acres  being  in  bearing.  This  society  (the 
Buena  Yista)  made  the  first  true  sparkling  wine  in  California,  which 
brand  has  a good  reputation  as  compared  with  the  second  class  cham- 
pagne wines  of  France.  This  wine  was  made  from  the  native  or 
Mission  grape,  and  has  not  as  good  flavor  as  is  expected  from  the 
foreign  varieties  just  coming  into  bearing.  Besides  the  claret  and 
sauterne  varieties  common  to  this  district,  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  produce  port  and  sherry  wines;  but  the  probabilities  are  against  any 
very  large  quantity  being  made,  as  there  is  strong  competition  in  these 
wines  from  the  Los  Angeles  district.  Should  no  unforeseen  causes  pre- 
vent, the  wine  crop  of  this  district  will  in  ten  years  exceed  that  of  any 
other,  the  planting  of  new  vines  being  in  excess  of  the  other  two  dis- 
tricts combined.  Its  prgximity  to  the  export  market  of  San  Francisco, 
with  cheapness  of  freight  aud  adaptability  of  soil  for  grape  cultivation, 
plainly  indicate  that  the  wine  crop  within  the  time  specified  will  equal, 
if  not  exceed,  that  of  all  other  agricultural  products  in  the  district. 
The  brandy  made  in  this  district,  also,  is  freer  from  faults  of  flavor,  and 
will  in  time  be  a favorite  with  consumers.  Luring  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-six  there  was  made  at  least  one  million  gallons  of  wine  in  the 
Coast  Range  district,  and,  with  a good  crop  of  grapes,  the  coming  year 
will  witness  an  increase  of  full  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  product. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  district  possesses  more  land  especially  suitable  for 
grape  cultivation  than  any  other.  The  range  of  mountains  from  Shasta 
to  Santa  Barbara,  say  twenty-five  miles  wide  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long,  has  no  superior,  if  any  equal,  for  grape  cultivation.  The 
quality  of  the  soil  varies  materially,  but  its  predominating  character  is  a 
red  volcanic  debris,  which  produces  abundant  crops  of  grapes.  The  cli- 
mate is  also  free  from  those  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  during  Summer 
which  prevail  in  the  Coast  Range  district,  often  damaging  seriously  the 
more*tender  varieties  of  grapes.  In  the  Sierra  Nevadas  the  Winters 
are  longer,  and  as  a consequence  the  Spring  time  freer  from  injurious 
frosts.  • The  climate  of  the  foothills  is  also  drier,  and  during  the  Summer 
maintains  an  equable  temperature,  which  to  a high  degree  improves  the 
flavor  and  matures  the  grape.  This,  combined  with  the  absence  of  rains 
from  April  to  November,  gives  the  wine  grower  great  advantages,  which 
to  a large  extent  offset  the  drawback  of  distance  from  an  export  market. 
With  the  construction  of  railroads  through  this  section  of  the  State  the 
disadvantages  of  long  transportation  will  in  a measure  be  overcome  and 
the  soil  and  climate  attract  wine  growers,  while  the  quality  of  the  wines 
will  command  the  attention  and  favor  of  consumers. 

The  wines  made  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  as  a class,  resemble  those  of 
Madeira  and  Teneriffe.  They  contain  a larger  percentage  of  alcohol 
than  any  others,  and  have  a peculiar  delicacy  of  flavor  not  found  in  the 
wines  of  other  districts.  So  far  as  known,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  a claret  or  sauterne  wine,  although  considerable  wine  made  resem- 
bles the  former  but  has  a larger  amount  of  tannin  and  alcohol  in  it. 
Port,  sherry  and  some  varieties  of  sweet  wines  are  made  which  find  a 
ready  sale  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vineyards.  Wine  growers  in  this  dis- 
trict vary  greatly  in  their  mode  and  treatment  of  wine,  thus  affecting 
the  flavor  of  the  wine  produced,  it  being  difficult  to  find  two  wines  alike. 
A commendable  feature  in  this  district  is  the  disposition  of  growers  to 
propagate  foreign  grapes  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  best  varieties  for 
wine  making.  In  this  particular  the  district  is  far  ahead  of  any  other, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  making  of  superior  qualities  of  wines,  which 
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command  with  connoisseurs  prices  equal  to  those  paid  for  the  best  im- 
ported varieties. 

Among  the  wine  growers  who  propagate  foreign  grapes,  B.  N.  Bugbey, 
of  Natoma  Vineyard,  El  Dorado  County,  has  been  more  prominent  than 
any  other,  his  experiments  having  been  extensive  and  made  regardless 
of  expense.  His  vineyard  at  Natoma  Valley,  consisting  of  fifty-six  acres 
of  vines,  contained  seventy-two  varieties  of  grapes,  among  which  were 
to  be  found  the  rarest  wine  grapes  of  Europe.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-five  this  gentleman  made  nineteen  varieties  of  wine  from  as  many 
different  grapes.  Of  some  of  these  the  quantity  did  not  exceed  five  gal- 
lons, but  he  was  determined  to  test  the  quality  of  the  different  varieties 
with  a view  of  selecting  the  best,  and  reducing  the  number  from  six  to 
eight  kinds.  He  succeeded  in  making  excellent  wines  from  the  Los  An- 
geles, Catalyac,  White  Pineaux,  White  Malaga,  ^ed  Traminer,  Verdelho, 
White  Riesling,  Black  Zinfindel,  Black  Prince,  Flame-colored  Tokay, 
Royal  Muscadine,  Fiher  Zagos,  White  Tokay,  Golden  Chasselas  and 
White  Nice  grapes.  The  Black  Hamburg,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Ca- 
tawba and  Isabella  made  fair  wines,  but  considerably  inferior  to  the  oth- 
ers. Out  of  the  entire  number,  Mr.  Bugbey  selected  five  varieties  to  be 
cultivated  in  future,  valuing  them  in  the  order  named,  the  first  being  the 
best,  viz : Black  Zinfindel,  Red  Traminer,  White  Malaga,  Verdelho  and 
Los  Angeles.  These  varieties  were  valued  in  a monetary  view,  the  Ver- 
delho making  the  best  wine,  while  the  Black  Zinfindel  produced  the 
largest  quantity  of  grapes.  The  results  of  these  trials  has  greatly  stim- 
ulated the  propagation  of  foreign  grapes  in  this  district,  and  many  years 
will  not  elapse  before  wines  from  foreign  grapes  grown  in  California  will 
be  seeking  market  in  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

In  speaking  of  the  wines  of  the  various  districts,  1 have  given  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  bulk  made.  In  every  section  there  are 
wines  which  resemble  no  foreign  varieties  known.  As  a rule.*  wine 
makers  vary  their  wines  by  the  time  of  picking,  pressing,  manner  of 
fermenting  and  treatment  while  curing.  Asa  consequence,  there  are 
scarcely  two  makes  of  wine  of  exactly  the  same  flavor  to  be  found.  Wine 
makers  have  generally  gained  knowledge  of  their  business  through  per- 
sonal experiments  only,  the  European  mode  of  wine  making  not  being 
adapted  to  the  grape  or  climate.  The  success  that  has  so  far  attended 
their  efforts  shows  conclusively  that  in  time  the  wines  of  California  will 
not  only  supply  the  home  demand,  but  come  in  vigorous  competition 
with  the  wines  of  Europe  in  many  foreign  markets.  From  present  ap- 
pearances the  wine  interest  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will,  by  the  close  of  the 
present  century,  outrank  in  importance  all  the  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts combined. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DRAWBACKS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  proper,  before  closing  this  article,  to  enumerate  the  many  advan- 
tages our  farmers  have  over  those  of  other  States,  and  the  peculiar 
drawbacks  incidental  to  California.  In  addition  to  the  great  superiority 
of  climate,  the  vegetation  in  California  is  almost  entirely  free  from  the 
ravages  of  insect  life,  often  so  disastrous  in  the  other  States.  With  the 
exception  of  occasional  irruptions  of  what  are  termed  the  army  worm 
and  grasshoppers,  there  is  no  insect  life  to  injure  vegetation.  The  rav- 
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ages  of  those  named  are  seldom  of  any  great  extent,  the  sections  of 
country  where  they  prevail  at  any  time  being  limited.  One  cause  for 
the  comparative  freedom  from  insects  is  the  dryness  of  the  Summer  sea- 
son, and  thte  immense  quantities  of  small  insect-feeding  birds  which  are 
to  be  found  all  through  the  country.  In  many  parts  of  the  State,  how- 
ever, considerable  damage  is  done  to  the  grain  crops  by  ground  squirrels 
and  gophers,  which  exist  in  great  numbers.  A little  attention  has 
already  destroyed  them  in  some  sections,  and  the  same  care  exercised 
by  farmers  generally  would  rid  them  of  these  pests.  Another  drawback 
is  the  high  cost  of  transportation  of  produce  to  market,  and  the  limited 
character  of  the  home  consumption  compared  with  the  crops  raised. 
These  difficulties,  however,  will  vanish  with  the  increase  of  population, 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  soon,  and  the  construction  of  a net- 
work of  railroads  now  projected  and  being  constructed  through  many 
portions  of  the  State. 

THE  GREAT  WANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  greatest  want  of  the  State,  at  the  present  time,  is  a large  immi- 
gration. During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
increase  in  the  population.  This  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about 
by  a variety  of  causes,  which  have  prevented  a flow  of  immigration  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  drained  the  State  of  a large  number  of 
her  best  people.  The  Indian  troubles  on  the  Plains,  high  price  of  ocean 
travel,  the  late  rebellion,  and  the  efforts  of  immigration  agents  of  the 
so-called  Western  States,  at  the  Atlantic  ports  and  Europe,  have  diverted 
the  tide  of  population,  which  otherwise  would  have  sought  this  State. 
The  discovery  of  rich  mining  regions  in  adjacent  States  and  Territories 
has  drawn  from  California  many  ofjgber  best  citizens,  whose  places  have 
hardly  been  filled  by  immigration  and  natural  increase  up  to  the  present 
time.  California  has  contributed  largely  to  the  peopling  of  British 
Columbia,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  Montana.  The  aggre- 
gate of  these  drafts  upon  the  population  is  very  large,  and  not  properly 
estimated  or  known  to  the  mass  of  her  people.  They  only  see  that  the 
State  has  not  increased  in  population,  and  that  immigration  is  needed  to 
restore  the  prosperity  of  other  days.  Fortunately  the  vast  increase  of 
home  manufactures  has  given  employment  to  a large  number  of  people, 
and  kept  the  money  which  was  formerly  sent  out  of  the  country  to  pay 
for  these  articles  when  imported.  By  this  means,  in  connection  with 
abundant  grain  and  wool  crops,  a vast  drain  on  the  finances  of  our 
people  has  been  avoided,  which  otherwise  would  have  caused  a paralysis 
or  stagnation  of  business  that  would  have  been  most  disastrous  in  its 
effects.  California  only  needs  immigration  to  make  her  rank  as  one  of 
the  wealthiest  States  of  the  Union.  She  has  room  for  five  times  her 
present  population,  who  could  be  profitably  engaged  in  developing  her 
unrivalled  resources  of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth.  She  needs  more 
varied  crops,  more  prudence  in  living,  and  industry  among  her  people. 
Under  the  present  system  of  farming  our  agricultural  population  are  idle 
for  nearly  half  the  year,  waiting  either  until  nature  prepares  the  land 
for  ploughing,  or  the  crops  mature  for  reaping.  As  a rule  there  is 
no  intermediate  employment  to  occupy  their  time,  or  to  profit  their 
families.  Nine  tenths,  or  rather  nineteen  twentieths  of  our  grain  grow- 
ers do  not  raise  a potato  or  vegetable  of  any  kind  for  their  family  or 
stock.  The  general  excuse  is  it  will  not  pay  them  to  do  so,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  they  purchase  of  others  at  high  prices.  It  will  hardly  seem 
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credible  to  the  farmers  of  the  Atlantic  States  that  their  brethren  in  Cali- 
fornia, while  engaged  in  grain-raising,  purchase  their  butter  instead  of 
making  it  themselves;  yet  this  was  a common  habit  a few  years  since. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  the  writer  visited  a farm  in  Sutter  County, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Marysville.  The  proprietor  had  one  hundred 
and  seventy  head  of  fine  American  cows,  which  came  daily  to  the  barn- 
yard ; yet  there  was  no  milk  for  tea  or  coffee,  and  States  butter  was 
bought  for  family  use.  This  was  not  an  exception,  but  was  the 
general  rule  in  that  section  of  country.  California  needs  prudent,  eco- 
nomical and  enterprising  immigration.  Persons  must  not  come  with  the 
expectation  that  fortune  will  smile  on  them  without  their  personal  efforts 
to  succeed.  To  the  honest,  energetic  and  industrious  there  are  opportu- 
nities to  acquire  wealth,  either  by  farming,  mining,  or  mechanics,  that 
cannot  be  found  in  the  other  States.  With  the  same  energy,  industry 
and  prudence  that  are  exercised  by  the  population  of  the  Middle  States, 
California  would,  when  properly  peopled,  outstrip  in  the  value  of  her 
annual  crops  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana 
combined.  She  has  the  area  of  soil,  fertility  and  climate  that,  if  taken 
advantage  of,  will  make  the  statement  above  no  vain  boast,  but  a reality. 
To  those  who  are  seeking  homes  in  the  far  West,  with  intent  to  gain  a 
competence  through  industrious  labor,  I recommend  California  as  pre- 
senting advantages  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  To  the  idle  and  shift- 
less, it  is  the  worst  place  to  which  they  can  come. 


San  Francisco,  1867. 
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The  law  requiring  the  County  Assessors  to  report  .to  the  Surveyor- 
General  also  requires  that  officer  to  furnish  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  with  copies  of  such  statistical  reports  as  he  re- 
ceives from  them.  All  of  such  reports  having  been  carefully  arranged 
in  tabular  form  by  the  Surveyor-General,  the  table  has  been  adopted 
as  a whole  for  this  volume  of  Transactions.  The  written  reports  of  the 
County  Assessors  to  the  Surveyor-General,  containing  much  valuable 
information  as  to  their  particular  localities,  are  also  copied  in  full.  The 
Surveyor-General  makes  the  following  preliminary  remarks: 

“It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  refer  to  the  greatly  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  statistical  table  accompanjdng  this  report,  compared  with 
those  of  other  years;  and  while  I believe  all  others  to  be  exceedingly 
unreliable,  except  in  regard  to  a few  counties,  I am  fully  convinced  that 
the  tables  herewith  presented  give  as  correct  an  exhibit  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  pursuits  of  the  State  as  can  be  found  in  most  of  the 
older  States. 

“ An  examination  of  the  total  products  of  the  great  staples,  wheat, 
barley,  wine,  wool,  hay,  potatpes,  butter,  etc.,  affords  us  ample  assurance 
that  should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  our  mountain  lodes  and  placers 
fail  to  respond  to  the  sturdy  blows  of  stamp,  and  pick,  and  shovel,  our 
broad  plains  and  rich  valleys  will  furnish  abundant  employment,  with 
equal  and  much  more  certain  reward,  for  all  who  may  desire  the  change. 

“ For  many  years  the  mining  interests  of  the  State  largely  preponder- 
ated over  the  agricultural;  but  that  a change  is  rapidly  and  steadily 
taking  place  is  abundantly  shown  by  a comparison  for  a few  years  of 
the  Assessors’  valuation  of  those  counties  styled  “mining  counties  ” 
with  those  devoted  almost  entirely  to  agriculture. 

“The  value  of  the  total  production  of  a few  of  the  leading  staples  of 
our  State  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  so  far  as  re- 
ported, may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
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14,080,752  bushels  wheat  at  $1 

$14,080,752 

4,722,615 

932,189 

2,868.672 

1,334,950 

316,508 

836,772 

716,653 

1,195,841 

545,550 

363,319 

11,605,922  bushels  barley  at  45  cents 

1,864,379  bushels  oats  at  50  cents 

358,584  tons  hay  at  $8 

4,449,835  pounds  butter  at  30  cents 

2,110,058  pounds  cheese  at  15  cents 

5,229.826  pounds  wool  at  16  cents 

1,791,633  gallons  wine  at  40  cents 

1,983,068  bushels  potatoes,  sweet  and  common,  at  60  cents 
181,850  bushels  peanuts  at  $3 

242,213  bushels  beans  at  $1  50 

Total 

$27,913,818 

“ In  the  above  estimates  of  value  I do  not  think  that  the  quantity 
reported  by  the  Assessors  of  a single  product  is  large  enough,  except  it 
may  be  the  one  article  of  barley. 

“Wine,  wool,  hay,  and  potatoes,  I believe  to  be  much  too  small;  yet 
it  is  several  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the  gold  product  for  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  which,  from  the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion to  be  obtained,  may  be  put  down  at  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars; 
and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  know  that  as  fast  as  the  gold  product  of 
our  State  falls  off,  the  increased  agricultural  product  much  more  than 
makes  up  the  deficiency. 

“ This  is  the  first  table  prepared  under  the  Act  of  March  tenth,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  when  compared  with  former  tables,  it 
shows  that  imposing  the  duty  of  collecting  these  statistics  upon  County 
Assessors,  with  no  reward  for  compliance  and  no  penalty  for  neglect, 
utterly  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result,  while  this  Act,  by  simply 
retaining  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pay  of  Assessors  until  their  reports 
were  furnished,  has  supplied  apparently  good  reports.  Yet  I firmly 
believe  that  if  Assessors  were  allowed  extra  pay  for  collecting  correct 
statistics,  the  result  would  be  shown  in  further  care  in  collecting  and 
reporting. 

“ While  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  nearly  all  the  reports  returned, 
it  should  also  be  said  that  several  reports  have  come  to  this  office,  signed 
by  the  Assessors  and  certified  to  be  correct  by  the  Boards  of  Super- 
visors, which  contained  such  gross  errors,  that  although  not  acquainted 
with  the  counties  except  from  general  knowledge,  I have  seen  the  errors 
at  a glance,  and  returned  them  for  correction  when  they  could  not  be 
corrected  here. 

“ The  examination  required  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is 
not  a mere  form ; and  1 ask  the  several  Boards,  for  the  credit  of  their 
several  counties,  to  carefully  examine  and  criticise  the  reports  before 
they  approve  them. 

“ The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  require  the  reports  to  be  sent  to 
this  office  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year,  instead  of 
November  first,  the  day  on  which  the  Surveyor-General  is  required  to 
report  to  the  Governor. 

“I  recommend  also  that  in  those  counties  having  District  Assessors, 
the  County  Clerk  be  required  to  receive  and  compile  and  return  to  this 
office,  the  entire  statistics  of  the  county. 
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“ The  work  is  now  well  begun  and  should  not  be  suffered  to  go  back- 
ward, but  should  be  enlarged  by  increasing  the  facts  to  be  reported,  until 
every  industry  in  the  Sta“te  is  properly  represented  and  presented  in 
such  form  that  the  tables  may  be  sought  for  and  referred  to  as  reliable 
information  upon  every  matter  reported.” 


Industrial  and  other  statistical  information  for  the  year  1866.  as  reported  to  the  Surveyor-  General  by  the  several  County  Assessors, 
embracing  the  entire  State , except  the  Counties  of  Fresno  and  Mono , and  one  township  each  in  Amador  and  El  Dorado. 
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14,259  1 4,764  I 8,670 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 
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Humboldt 

iny° 
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30,146 
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Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo..... 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 
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Stanislaus 
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Tehama 
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Yuba 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


RAIL 

ROADS. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


Poll  tax  collected. 


Registered  voters. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  ASSESSORS. 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 


H.  W.  Crabb. 


County  Assessor. 


Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 


Hayward’s,  August  5th.  1867. 


Sir:  In  conformity  with  the  law,  I have;  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  is  as  nearly  correct  as  is  possible  to  obtain.  The 
principal  productions  of  this  township  are  wheat  and  barle}\  The  crop 
is  fully  one  fourth  below  the  average  yield  of  favorable  seasons.  The 
heavy  rains  in  the  Winter  prevented  early  sowing,  and  the  lack  of  the 
usual  Spring  rains  caused  the  grain  to  be  thin  and  in  many  places  very 
weedy;  the  latter,  however,  might  be  more  properly  attributed  to  over- 
working the  land.  The  present  practice  of  cultivating  the  land  in  grain 
every  year  in  succession  will  eventually  prove  ruinous  to  both  land  and 
cultivator.  The  land  requires  enriching,  and  in  our  dry  climate  manure 
is  almost  impracticable.  Our  only  recourse  appears  to  be  by  pasturing, 
volunteering  for  hay,  or  Summer  fallowing.  The  rolling  gravelly  soils 
and  the  low  adobe  lands  might  be  Summer  fallowed  once  in  three  years, 
say  one  third  each  year,  and  the  alluvial  soils  be  volunteered  and  cut  for 
hay,  and  in  both  cases  to  pasture  closely  with  sheep.  By  this  method 
the  farmer  could  dispense  with  one  third  or  more  of  his  teams  and  hired 
help,  have  steady  work  for  those  he  keeps,  clean  his  land  and  enrich  it, 
and  get  more  grain  from  the  two  thirds  he  cultivates,  of  better  quality 
and  with  less  expense  than  he  now  does  from  the  whole,  and  have  a crop 
of  bay  and  the  increase  of  a small  flock  of  sheep  besides. 

The  number  of  acres  cultivated  is  about  the  same  as  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six,  with  some  variation  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
acres  sown  to  wheat  and  barley,  there  being  in  wheat,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six,  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-one  acres,  and 
in  barley  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  the  former  yield- 
ing an  average  of  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre  (being  struck  with  rust) 
and  the  latter  about  sixty;  whereas,  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  there  have  been  sown  to  wheat  twelve  thousand  nine  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty-five  acres,  and  but  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
six  to  barley,  the  former  averaging  about  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre 
and  the  latter  about  forty-five — making  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  in 
, eighteen  hundred  and  sixt}7-seven  nearly  double  that  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six,  and  the  quantity  of  barley  less  than  half  that  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  Considerable  quantities  of  cherries  and 
currants  are  raised,  for  which  this  locality  is  peculiarly  adapted,  they 
being  the  finest  in  the  market  and  very  remunerative  to  the  grower. 
There  are  about  twenty-four  hundred  trees  of  the  former,  and  about 
ninety-seven  thousand  of  the  latter.  From  three  to  five  thousand  tons 
of  salt  are  manufactured  annually  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay. 
There  are  six  school  houses,  costing  in  the  aggregate  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  rate  of  taxation  for  State  and  county  purposes,  per  one 
hundred  dollars,  is  two  dollars  and  twenty  cents  Estimated  population 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-two;  number  of  registered  voters,  four 
hundred  and  three;  number  of  poll  taxes  sold  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  Many  permanent  improvements 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  our  township  gives  evidence 
of  future  prosperity  that  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying.  Our  fine  soil,  cli- 
mate and  proximity  to  San  Francisco  make  this  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble localities  in  the  State. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


H.  W.  CEABB, 

Assessor  Eden  Township,  Alameda  County. 


COLUSA  COUNTY. 


S.  H.  Small 


County  Assessor. 


Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 


Assessor's  Office,  Colusa  County, 
Colusa,  October  30th,  1867. 


Sir  : In  compliance  with  your  order  and  the  law,  I herewith  transmit 
my  annual  report  to  you  Farmers,  stock  raisers  and  merchants  have 
all  been  prospering  very  well  since  my  last  annual  report.  This  county 
has  increased  rapidly  in  population.  There  has  been  a vast  amount  of 
land  bought  for  different  purposes.  Eeal  estate  throughout  the  county 
has  increased  in  value.  The  town  of  Colusa  has  increased  to  a consider- 
able extent;  several  good  buildings  have  been  erected.  There  are  two 
companies  prospecting  for  oil;  one  is  down  several  hundred  feet,  while 
the  other  is  tunnelling  in  the  hill.  My  statistics  are  as  near  correct  as  I 
could  obtain. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


S.  H.  SMALL, 

County  Assessor  of  Colusa  County. 
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DEL  NOKTE  COUNTY. 


T.  B.  Thorp 


County  Assessor. 


Crescent  City,  Del  Norte  County, 
August  14th,  1867. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 


Sir  : Inclosed  with  this  I send  you  the  statistical  report  for  this 
county,  which  you  will  find  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

Hoping  it  will  meet  your  approbation  also,  I subscribe  myself, 


Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  B.  THOltP, 

County  Assessor. 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 


Stephen  Goff 


County  Assessor. 


Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 


Office  County  Assessor, 

Eureka,  September  10th,  1867. 


Surveyor-General : 


Sir  : In  conformity  to  the  law  and  in  compliance  with  your  circular,  I 
submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 
which  is  as  full  and  correct  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  by  diligent 
investigation.  Although  not  as  full  as  could  be  desired,  still  it  approxi- 
mates somewhat  near  the  facts. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  various  productions  of  the  county 
over  last  year,  the  principal  productions  being  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay 
and  potatoes.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  various  kinds  of 
live  stock,  as  horses,  mules,  asses,  hogs,  and  sheep;  and  a decrease  in 
stock  cattle,  owing  to  the  great  number  driven  to  other  parts  of  the 
State.  You  will  observe  by  this  report  that  there  has  been  a decrease 
in  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  kinds  of  property,  which  is  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  coal  oil  interest  in  the  county. 

The  crops  of  all  kinds  will  be  an  average  in  this  county  this  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Yours,  respectfully, 

STEPHEN  GOFF, 

County  Assessor. 
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INYO  COUNTY. 


John  T.  Ryan County  Assessor. 

Assessor’s  Office,  } 

Independence,  Inyo  County,  October  14th,  1867. } 

Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  statistics  of  this  county. 
This  report  will  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  growing  importance  of 
this  part  of  our  State.  The  following  may  be  some  of  the  causes  that 
retarded  the  development  of  this  new  county : 

Argentiferous  galena  being  the  first  kind  of  ore  discovered,  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  which  was  purely  experimental,  this,  coupled  with 
the  unjust  spirit  of  quartz  speculation,  destroyed  the  confidence  between 
the  prospectors  and  capitalists.  This  discouraged  persons  from  coming 
here;  and  the  hostile  Indians,  emboldened  by  our  lessened  numbers, 
bid  defiance,  and  caused  a further  drain  of  our  population.  New  dis- 
coveries being  made,  the  mining  interest  was  enhanced;  farmers  gath- 
ered to  cultivate  a fertile  soil  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  miners;  cattle 
men  drove  their  herds  here,  where  abudance  of  fodder  and  a warm  win- 
try climate  invited  them;  the  hammer  of  the  artisan  and  the  sound  of 
the  mill  stamp  drowned  forever  in  silence  the  echoes  of  the  Indian  war- 
whoop.  An  untraversed  region  is  left  open  for  . the  prospector,  and  his 
discoveries  are  marked  now  by  little  thriving  mining  camps  that  spring 
up  on  every  side  of  the  fertile  valley.  New  saw  mills  are  in  course  of 
erection  ; a flouring  mill  fills  its  little  niche  in  the  development  of  our 
resources.  It  is  only  within  a year  that  an  impetus  has  been  given  to 
our  industry;  and  an  air  of  permanent  security  is  worn  by  our  business 
men.  Inyo  has  doubled  her  population  within  that  period.  Her  future 
greatness  is  written  on  her  geographical  position,  her  soil,  mines  and 
salubrious  climate.  Announce  to  all  her  importance  in  our  State. 
Placed  as  she  is  under  the  snow-capped  Sierras,  they  pour  their  first 
water  over  her  bosom,  bathing  her  in  verdure,  which  contrasts  beauti- 
fully with  the  sombre  and  leaden  color  of  the  great  desert  that  binds 
Owen’s  River  Valley  to  the  east. 

This  great  desert  is  broken  up  by  various  ranges  of  mountains  which 
contain,  according  to  recent  discoveries,  metals  of  all  kinds.  This  desert 
in  future  will  be  the  home  of  many  miners;  and  no  other  soil  than  this 
valley  being  in  that  region,  extending  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  east,  and 
about  the  same  distance  north  and  south,  this  must  eventually  become 
the  market  place  of  a large  population. 

Our  free  gold  mines  are  paying  remarkably  well,  the  many  methods 
of  treating  sulphurets  having  increased  the  confidence  in  the  richness  of 
our  silver  mines. 

Agricultural,  cattle  and  mining  interests  will  about  contribute  equally 
to  the  wealth  of  this  county.  Arable  land,  of  which  there  is  an  abun- 
dance, is  fast  settling  up.  The  crop  of  last  year  has  proven  that  all 
kinds  of  fruit  can  be  grown.  Sickness  finds  no  congenial  place  here, 
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and  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  are  well  contented  with  their  isolated 
position,  for  they  hold  with  themselves  everything  that  can  contribute 
to  make  a people  happy. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  T.  EYAN, 

County  Assessor. 


KLAMATH  COUNTY. 


Wm.  Childs. 


County  Assessor. 


Orleans  Bar,  Klamath  County, 
August  3d,  1867. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 


Sir:  I herewith  transmit  to  your  office  my  annual  report,  accompa- 
nying which  you  will  find  a statistical  report  of  all  such  matters  as  can 
be  obtained  with  any  degree  of  correctness. 

The  assessed  value  of  all  taxable  property  for  the  present  year  is 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents;  giving  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
forty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars  and  seventy- 
four  cents. 

The  prospects  in  the  mining  portions  of  the  county  are  flattering,  and 
several  rich  claims  have  been  struck. 

Of  the  three  quartz  mills  in  the  county  only  one  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, and  still  continues  to  yield  large  returns. 

There  is  a decided  improvement  in  the  returns  from  the  sections  of 
the  county  adapted  to  stock  raising  and  agriculture,  and  which  may 
steadily  increase  from  year  to  year. 

There  is  considerable  attention  directed  to  the  manufacturing  of  lum- 
ber on  the  sea  coast,  but  it  does  not  increase  with  that  facility  which 
might  otherwise  occur  if  the  available  lands  were  surveyed. 

From  the  best  information  I can  gather  the  total  population  of  the 
county  is  about  twenty-five  hundred,  made  up  of  whites,  Chinese  and 
Indians. 

Bespectfully  yours, 

WM.  CHILDS, 

Assessor  of  Klamath  County. 
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MARIN  COUNTY. 


R.  Shearar. 


County  Assessor. 


County  Assessor’s  Office,  ) 

Marin  County,  October  22d,  1867.  j 

Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : # 

Sir  : Inclosed  you  will  find  statisticul  reports  for  the  year  ending 
January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  in  relation  to  them. 
I have  only  to  say  that  I have  obtained  a full  statement  of  the  products 
of  each  and  every  tract  of  land  in  the  county  from  the  best  authority  I 
could  find  on  the  premises.  The  amount  of  land  in  beets,  turnips,  etc., 
was  so  small  that  I made  no  account  of  it  in  footing  up  the  sum  total  of 
lands  cultivated. 

The  finances  in  the  county  are  in  a healthy  state;  the  Road  Fund  is 
considerably  in  debt,  however.  The  want  of  roads  has  called  forth 
during  the  past  year  an  urgent  appeal  from  all  parts  of  the  county  for 
expenditures  or  appropriations  to  be  made  on  the  highways. 

TKe  crops  of  the  county  will  not  compare  as  favorably  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State  this  season  as  they  have,  pretty  generally,  heretofore. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  SHEARAR, 

County  Assessor. 


MENDOCINO  COUNTY. 

B.  J.  McManus County  Assessor. 


Mendocino  County, 

August  1st,  1867 

Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 


.} 


Sir:  Herewith  I transmit  my  statistical  report  for  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-six.  Our  Board  of  Supervisors  will  not  meet  for  some  two 
weeks  yet,  and  as  they  reside  many  miles  from  the  county  seat  of  this 
county,  it  is  not  convenient  for  me  to  get  their  approval.  I hope  it  may 
make  no  material  difference.  My  report  gives  hops  seventy-five  acres. 
In  some  cases  the  figures  approximate  as  near  as  they  could  be  made, 
it  being  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact  figures.  However,  in  most 
particulars  it  is  right. 

Hoping  the  report  may  meet  with  your  entire  approbation,  and  that 
a certificate  to  that  effect  may  be  sent  by  your  office, 

I remain,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 


B.  J.  McMANUS, 

County  Assessor  of  Mendocino  County. 
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MONTEREY  COUNTY. 

W.  Y.  McGarvey County  Assessor. 

Assessor’s  Office,  ) 

Monterey  County,  August  22d,  1867.  j 

Hon.  J.  E.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir  : According  to  law  I forward  to  you  my  report  for  the  }mar  ending 
December  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  on  the  resources 
of  this  county.  A comparison  of  the  statistical  tables  with  those  of  the 
preceding  year  will  show  that  the  agricultural  condition  is  improving, 
and  that  the  value  of  property,  real  and  personal,  is  on  the  increase. 

The  land  inclosed  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  is  seven  thou- 
sand acres,  and  the  land  improved  since  then  and  put  under  cultivation 
amounts  to  eleven  thousand  acres.  These  improvements  have  chiefly 
taken  place  on  ranchos  where  the  agricultural  lands  have  been  parcelled 
out  and  rented  in  lots  of  one  hundred  acres,  more  or  less,  the  diminution 
of  stock  allowing  the  land  owners  to  dispose  in  suck  manner  of  their 
lands  not  needed  for  grazing  purposes. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Salinas  valley  is  where  most  of  these  improve- 
ments have  taken  place,  and  during  the  year'eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  that  section  has  surpassed  in  fertility  all  others  in  the  county;  and 
this  will  ever  be  the  case  wherte  there  is  no  want  of  rain,  while  in  a dry 
year  the  Pajaro  Valley  is  superior.  However,  the  fertility  of  the  Salinas 
Valley  only  extends  to  Township  Fifteen  south,  including  the  same; 
further  up  the  valley  the  aspect  changes,,  and  the  country,  except  on 
some  sheltered  spots,  becomes  unproductive  as  to  agriculture,  and  only 
fit  for  grazing  purposes,  the  high  winds  there  prevailing  from  May  to 
November  every  day,  from  ten  a.  m.  till  sundown,  and  blowing  at  times 
with  such  violence  as  to  send  over  the  plain  clouds  of.  dust,  sand  from 
the  river  bed  and  even  pebbles,  rendering  all  agricultural  attempts  fruit- 
less. This  part  of  the  valley  is,  notwithstanding,  valuable  for  stock  and 
sheep  raising,  and  during  the  Spring  is  covered  with  alfileria  and  clover, 
while  late  in  the  season  the  tough  and  nutritious  bunch  grass,  thriving 
well  in  dry  and  stony  soil,  and  seeming  to  be  a plant  created  for  such 
locality,  able  by  its  slenderness  and  flexibility  to  withstand  the  severe 
Summer  blasts,  affords  to  cattle  the  best  pasturages. 

Good  grazing  lands  on  the  Salinas  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey  have 
since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  greatly  increased  in  value;  several 
large  tracts  of  land  have  been  rented  for  dairy  purposes  to  persons  lately* 
from  Marin  county,  and  by  theru  a large  number  of  valuable  stock  have 
been  introduced.  The  dairy  business  contributes  greatly  to  the  pros- 
perity of  this  county.  The  products  of  this  branch  of  industry  during 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  tables, 
has  been  large,  but  much  of  the  stock  being  introduced  late  in  the  sea- 
son, those  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  will  greatly  exceed 
them. 

The  Pajaro  Valley  has  not  been  so  productive  as  the  beginning  of  the 
year  promised,  and  late  rains  have  injured  large  crops  of  wheat  in  that 
section. 

The  farming  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Town  of  San  Juan  have  pro- 
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duced  fine  crops.  Some  of  them,  for  fertility,  can  vie  with  any  in  the 
State. 

The  crops  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  have  generally  been  sat- 
isfactory; but  the  barley  crop  has  excelled  all  others,  having  surpassed 
that  of  all  previous  years — even  that  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
three — which  was  heretofore  considered  as  the  best  known.  The  wheat 
crop  of  the  last  named  year  has,  until  now,  not  been  equalled. 

The  yield  of  fruit  has  not  been  superior  to  that  of  the  year  previous. 
Of  late  the  number  of  fruit  trees  has  greatly  augmented,  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Monterey  City.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  they 
will  not  thrive  so  well  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  sea  air  as  in  some 
localities  more  sheltered,  and  where  less  fogs  prevail.  At  present,  fruit 
is  raised  only  for  home  consumption,  and  even  a large  quantity  is  yearly 
imported. 

Cattle  and  sfyeep  have  decreased  during  these  last  two  years,  but  their 
breed  is  improved,  and  consequently  their  value  augmented;  there  is 
little  left  of  the  old  Spanish  stock.  The  breed  of  horses  is  likewise  im- 
proving, their  number  remaining  about  the  same. 

In  most  parts  of  the  State  some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  raising 
of  bees,  but  owing  to  the  many  casualties  they  are  subject  to  in  their 
domestic  state,  they  do  not  increase  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  Bees 
have  been  raised  here  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  and  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-nine.  Before  that  time  there  were  but  a few  hives 
in  the  county,  probably  not  numbering  over  a dozen.  At  present,  the 
Santa  Lucia  Mountains,  and  the  almost  inaccessible  ridge  along  the  coast 
between  Monterey  and  San  Simeon,  are  swarming  with  wild  bees;  and 
there  they  seem  to  thrive  a great  deal  better  than  in  the  hives  whence 
they  emigrated.  Some  parties,  among  whom  are  experienced  hunters,  are 
at  present  are  engaged  in  collecting  honey  in  these  mountains.  This 
business,  although  it  may  be  profitable,  is  not  always  carried  on  without 
difficulty,  as  the  bees  often  select  for  their  location  some  redwood  trees 
of  large  dimensions  in  parts  not  easy  of  access.  The  felling  of  such 
trees  cost  excessive  labor,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  break  in 
falling,  shattering  the  combs  and  rendering  the  honey  valueless. 

The  product  of  the  whale  fishery  is  gradually  diminishing;  the  whales 
are  getting  very  shy,  and  on  their  passage  up  and  down  the  coast  they 
give  the  Bay  of  Monterey  a wide  berth.  There  are  still  three  companies, 
numbering  in  all  fifty-two  men,  engaged  in  whaling;  two  of  these  com- 
panies are  established  on  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  and  the  other  on  the  Bay 
of  San  Carmelo.  The  number  of  whales  caught  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six  was  seventeen,  making  about  eight  hundred  barrels  of  oil. 
Other  fisheries  are  not  carried  on  upon  a large  scale  except  by  the 
Chinese,  who  make  such  wholesale  destruction  of  fish  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  as  to  render  them  very  scarce.  Their  way  of  fishing  is  by  means 
of  ground  lines,  called  trolls , having  several  hundred  of  fishhooks  at- 
tached; these  are  set  in  deep  water  along  the  ledges  of  rocks,  and  the 
fish  not  being  migratory,  when  caught  in  large  numbers  without  inter- 
mission are  in  a few  years  entirely  destroyed.  The  Chinese  at  Monterey 
and  Carmelo  cure  yearty,  for  exportation  to  China,  two  hundred  tons  of 
fish;  formerly,  when  fish  were  abundant,  they  exported  about  five  times 
that  quantity.  During  the  Summer  months  they  catch  great  numbers 
of  sharks  for  their  fins  and  livers.  They  also  export  yearly  great  quan- 
tities of  shell-fish  (Jialyotis ;)  the  latter,  like  the  rock  fish,  they  have  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  depriving  thereby  the  destitute  inhabitants  of  the  sea 
coast  of  one  of  their  most  reliable  means  of  subsistence. 
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Mackerel,  heretofore  so  plentiful,  seem  to  have  abandoned  this  bay. 
Formerly  a great  number  of  persons  came  yearly  to  engage  in  the  mack- 
eral  fishery,  but  this  fish  has  not  been  seen  here  since  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three.  There  is  among  the  fishermen  some  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  their  not  making  their  periodical  appearance  as  before; 
some  ascribe  it  to  shoals  of  caracoutas  that  have  been  observed  for  these 
last  years  in  greater  numbers  than  before  and  during  all  seasons  about 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  preying  on  all  kinds  of  smaller  fish  and  keeping 
out  the  mackerel;  others,  to  the  absence  of  shrimps  and  small  fry  the 
mackerel  feed  on  and  in  search  of  which  they  visit  this  bay.  Those 
who  are  of  the  latter  opinion  account  thus  for  the  disappearance  of  the 

fry: 

Yarious  kinds  of  small  fish  and  shrimps  locate  and  breed*in  the  kelp 
edging  the  shores  of  the  bay,  particularly  in  the  most  sheltered  places 
where  the  sea  is  smooth,  and  among  these  are  the  so  called  “kelp  fish” 
(of  the  perch  kind,  but  viparious)  ; this  fish  is  insipid  in  taste  and  alto- 
gether valueless  in  our  market;  the  Chinese,  however,  catch  large  quan- 
tities of  them  and  ship  them  off,  together  with  other  kinds.  Their  way 
of  catching  them  is  by  setting  gill  nets  along  the  kelp  and  then  beating 
the  wrater  with  long  poles  and  drumming  on  boxes  or  boards,  creating  as 
big  a noise  as  they  possibly  can,  thereby  driving  the  fish  out  of  the  kelp 
into  their  nets.  By  this  they  also  drive  away  the  fry,  and  when  the 
mackerel  make  their  appearance — only  visiting  the  bay  in  search  of 
food — not  finding  any,  they  naturally  leave. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  I believe  that  in  order  to  prevent  the 
total  destruction  of  all  kinds  of  fish  on  the  California  coast  a protective 
law  should  be  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  as  early  as  possible. 
This  could  be  easily  done  by  prohibiting,  under  certain  penalties,  all 
persons  from  setting  ground  lines  or  trolls  with  more  than  twelve  fish 
hooks,  except  for  sharks  (which  are  caught  on  sandy  bottom  and  with  a 
different  kind  of  gear);  beating  the  water  with  poles  and  drumming 
when  fishing  with  gill  nets  in  the  Bay  of  Monterey  and  other  sheltered 
harbors  or  coves,  and  also  the  curing  of  shell  fish  for  exportation. 

Considering  that  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  prohibiting  the  killing 
of  worthless  hair  seals  or  sea  lions  on  Point  Lobos,  I am  under  the  im- 
pression that  that  body  should  likewise  take  into  consideration  a matter 
like  this,  which  at  least  is  of  some  importance  to  parties  depending  on 
the  fishery  for  their  support  and  maintenance,  and  that  a lawT  protecting 
the  fisheries  on  the  California  coast  would  have  more  beneficial  effects 
than  that  alluded  to  for  the  protection  of  sea  lions;  and  certainly  the 
matter  would  be  considered  if  the  time  of  the  legislators  wras  less  ab- 
sorbed by  their  own  interests  and  those  of  their  particular  friends  than 
by  those  of  the  people  they  are  or  rather  should  be  representing. 

Having  by  my  statistical  report  hereunto  annexed  complied  with  the 
law,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a few  words  concerning  it.  In  my 
report  of  last  year  I made  a few  remarks  on  the  unjustness  of  the  same 
in  exacting  from  officers  an  arduous  duty  without  allowing  them  a com- 
pensation therefor,  and  attaching  a penalty  in  case  of  neglect;  and  now 
can  but  repeat  that  which  I then  remarked,  and  add  that  the  Assessor 
of  this  county  receives  no  other  fees  or  compensations  than  those  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  and  if  it  is  be- 
lieved that  those  compensations  are  ample  to  remunerate  him  for  his 
labor  in  taking  and  compiling  these  statistics  requested  of  him,  I would 
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call  the  public  attention  to  that  preposterous  fee  bill  for  Monterey 
County  going  into  effect  on  the  firet  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  (which  fee  bill,  it  must  be  stated,  was  not  created  as  a meas- 
ure of  economy — and  this  will  be  understood  by  any  one  who  knows  that 
the  taxpayers  in  this  county  are  taxed  to  the  amount  of  three  dollars, 
and  fifteen  cents  per  one  hundred  dollars — but  was  prompted  by  the  sor- 
didness and  insatiable  greed  of  parties  interested  in  the  speedy  redemp- 
tion of  the  county  bonds),  and  make  no  further  comments  on  the  subject. 

An  object  of  no  less  mortification  is,  that  after  so  much  unpaid  labor 
is  exacted  from  Assessors,  the  contemptible  indifference  exhibited  towards 
them  in  the  distribution  of  the  reports  and  other  publications  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  In  each  of  those  reports  we 
read  of  how  many  copies  of  those  publications  and  of  how  many  pack- 
ages of  seeds  have  been  distributed  to  members  of  Congress,  etc.,  to  be 
by  them  distributed  among  their  particular  or  political  friends,  who,  by 
the  way,  are  generally  very  little  concerned  about  such  matters.  Now, 
I believe  that  Assessors,  whose  business  it  is  made  by  law  to  procure 
from  farmers  those  agricultural  statistics  used  for  the  compilation  of  the 
general  reports,  could  make  some  good  use  of  those  objects  distributed 
by  the  Department  aforesaid,  and  then  when  so  much  is  exacted  from 
them,  the  poor  courtesy  of  furnishing  them  with  copies  of  those  reports 
should  be  the  least  that  could  be  bestowed  on  them,  if  no  more. 

Were  I asked  the  question  how  this  could  be  attained,  I would  answer, 
that  the  Surveyor-General,  in  order  to  encourage  the  Assessors  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  the  law  and  himself  exacts  from  them,  should 
procure  a sufficient  number  of  copies  of  all  the  publications  already 
mentioned,  and  likewise  a share  of  the  articles  yearly  distributed  in  the 
manner  aforesaid,  and  should  furnish  therewith  every  County  and  Dis- 
trict Assessor  in  the  State. 

Submitting  these  remarks,  I have  the  honor  to  be, 


Your  obedient  servant, 


By  J.  Kuurds,  Deputy. 


W.  Y.  McGABVEY, 

Assessor  of  Monterey  County. 


SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

John  L.  McIntier County  Assessor. 

Assessor’s  Office,  j 

San  Diego  County,  October  24th,  1867.  j 

Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  law,  I herewith  beg  leave  to  transmit  to 
your  office  my  annual  report  of  statistics,  etc.,  of  San  Diego  County; 
boundaries,  north  by  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  Counties,  east  by 
the  State  line  and  Mexican  boundary,  south  by  Lower  California,  and 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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There  are  two  whaling  companies  in  our  bay;  last  season’s  catch 
amounted  to  some  thirty  thousand  colons.  Our  bay  cannot  be  surpassed 
on  this  coast;  completely  land-locked,  with  a depth  of  water  sufficient 
to  float  the  largest  vessel  in  the  world;  it  is  fourteen  miles  in  length, 
and  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width. 

The  lands  of  the  county  will  produce  as  fine  grapes,  figs,  olives,  and 
oranges,  as  any  county  in  the  State.  Wheat  grows  remarkably  well, 
the  grain  being  decided  by  wheat  growers  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  in 
the  State. 

In  the  mountainous  districts,  immense  fields  of  barley  are  raised, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  sold  to  emigrants,  mostly  coming  into  our  State 
by  the  northern  route. 

The  grape  production  is  beginning  to  attract  some  attention.  Tobacco 
has  been  tested  and  found  to  grow  well. 

By  way  of  improvements,  we  have  a new  road  opened  to  Fort  Yuma, 
lessening  the  distance  some  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  cutting  off  nearly 
fifty  miles  of  the  desert.  A little  more  money  expended  would  make 
it  one  of,  the  best  mountain  roads  in  the  State. 

We  have  but  two  schools  in  the  county,  owing  to  families  living  too 
far  apart. 

All  of  which  I have  the  honor  to. submit  for  your  consideration, 

JOHN  L.  McINTIEE, 

County  Assessor. 


SAN  FEANCISCO  COUNTY. 


Wm.  B.  Wheaton City  and  County  Assessor. 


Assessor’s  Office, 

San  Francisco,  August,  1867. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 


Sir:  Herewith  I hand  you  supplemental  report  of  statistics  of  the 
manufactures  and  mechanical  industries  of  this  city  and  county  for  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  In  making  up  this  report  in  con- 
formity with  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  requiring 
information  to  be  collected  and  reported  annually  to  the  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral of  the  State,  I have  endeavored  to  return  the  same  in  such  form  as 
will  best  give  a correct  idea  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  various 
products  manufactured,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  quantities  of  material 
used.  I have  also  attempted  to  gather  such  information  as  would  enable 
me  to  estimate  and  report  the  condition  of  manufactures  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  as  well  as  the  relative  financial  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturers. 

In  this  as  well  as  in  other  inquiries  I have  experienced  great  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  natural  reluctance  of  manufacturers  to  give  data  concern- 
ing the  prospects  or  results  of  their  business;  the  confounding  by 
many  persons  of  my  office  with  that  of  the  Assessor  of  Internal  Bev- 
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enue;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  insufficiency  of  the  law,  which 
requires  me  to  procure  the  information  desired  under  a heavy  penalty, 
yet  provides  no  means  to  enforce  a compliance  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers and  others  engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  trade.  In  this 
connection  I would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  recommend  to  the 
next  Legislature  an  amendment  to  the  Act  above  referred  to,  so  that 
this  deficiency  of  the  law  may  be  remedied.  The  matter  of  correctness 
in  statistical  information  concerning  the  industrial  resources  of  the  State 
is  a most  important  one,  not  only  for  business  estimates  to  our  own  peo- 
ple, but  to  encourage  immigration  from  abroad.  From  a variety  of 
causes  not  necessary  here  to  mention,  a gross  ignorance  of  the  resources 
of  California  prevails  in  the  Atlantic  States  as  well  as  in  Europe;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  no  more  efficient  means  to  furnish  proper  information  in  # 
these  respects  can  be  had  than  an  official  publication  of  the  variety  and 
extent  of  those  mechanical  industries  of  which  this  city  and  county  is 
the  great  centre.  Men  intuitively  reason  by  comparison ; and  from  the 
prosperity,  variety  and  extent  of  our  domestic  manufactures,  the  most 
ignorant  can  by  inference  alone  form  a pretty  correct  idea  of  the  state  of 
society  and  the  business  advantages  that  California  offers  as  induce- 
ments for  the  industrious  and  worthy  to  settle  within  her  territory. 
Where  the  olive,  fig,  almond,  orange  and  citron  grow,  men  know  that 
the  climate  must  be  favorable  to  physical  health;  so  where  manufactures 
and  mechanical  industries  largely  prevail,  a moral  bond  is  given  for  the 
good  order  and  intellectuality  of  the  people. 

So  far  as  I could  learn  from  the  parties  applied  to,  their  manufactures 
during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  as  a whole  have  been 
more  extensive  than  in  preceding  years.  Their  prosperity  in  a money 
point  of  view  has  as  a general  thing  been  also  greater,  but  in  many 
branches  of  trade  parties  complain  that  competition  has  been  stronger 
and  profits  smaller  than  heretofore.  No  promirftnt  branch  of  trade, 
however,  has  been  seriously  affected,  while  many  new  and  important 
manufactures  have  been  or  are  about  to  be  introduced.  The  most  prom- 
inent of  these  is  the  rolling  mills  for  copper  and  iron,  the  works  being 
reported  to  be  of  a capacity  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  manufacturers  of 
those  metals  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  addition  to  the  rolling  mills  and 
forge  at  present  being  constructed,  I am  informed  that  it  is'  contemplated 
in  time  to  add  copper  smelting  works  for  the  reduction  of  low  grades  of 
ores,  and  that  in  case  iron  ore  of  a suitable  quality,  abundance  and 
cheapness  can  be  found  to  work,  an  iron  furnace  will  be  joined  to  the 
establishment. 

Another  great  want  of  California  has  been  supplied  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-sifc  by  the  erection  of  a linseed  oil  mill,  which  has  a man- 
ufacturing capacity  sufficient  to  supply  the  entire  States  and  Territories 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  111 

A new  branch  of  woollen  manufactures  is  also  about  to  be  commenced, 
which  will  give  employment  to  several  hundreds  of  people,  and  supply  a 
great  want  in  the  manufactures  of  the  State.  This  is  the  Pacific  Woollen 
Mills,  which  will  make  all  varieties  of  woollen  and  mixed  knit  goods  used 
by  our  people.  The  mill  has  been  erected  and  the  machinery  set  up 
ready  for  use,  the  latter  consisting  of  seven  sets  of  cards,  four  mules, 
twenty-seven  knitting  machines  and  sixteen  hundred  spindles,  the  whole 
being  driven  by  a one  hundred  horse  power  engine,  and  estimated  to 
require  an  annual  consumption  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
wool  to  keep  it  constantly  employed.  Besides  this  new  mill,  both  the 
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other  woollen  mills  have  largely  increased  their  manufacturing  capacity 
by  additional  buildings  and  machinery  during  the  past  year.  Among 
other  important  works  erected  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  is  a 
dry  dock  at  the  Potrero,  with  a capacity  to  dock  vessels  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  tons  register,  and  a stone  dry  dock  at  Hunter’s  Point,  with 
a capacity  to  dock  any  known  vessel  now  afloat  except  the  Great  East- 
ern and  the  Dunderberg.  The  latter  dock  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
use  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 
and  when  completed,  from  its  size  and  convenient  location,  will  make 
the  Port  of  San  Franciscp  much  resorted  to  by  the  larger  vessels  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  when  needing  important  repairs. 

The  facts  connected  with  manufactures  and  mechanical  industries  for 
* eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  indicate  a degree 
of  prosperity  decidedly  encouraging;  and  I should  judge  that  the  statis- 
tics of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  when  taken,  will  show  a 
healthy  increase  over  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  is  a list  of  manufactures;  where  the  articles  were  too 
small  or  varied  to  mention,  the  value  is  set  down;  only  new  goods  or 
manufactures  are  reported : 


Flour  Mills 

Men  employed 

Flour  made  in  1866,  barrels 

Pearl  barley,  tons 

Hominy,  tons 

Farina,  tons .... 

Oatmeal,  tons 

• Groats,  tons ^ 

Buckwheat  and  rye  flour,  barrels 

Feed  barley,  ground,  sacks 

Eun  of  stone 

Total  daily  capacity  of  mills,  barrels  flour, 
Horse  power  of  engines 

Saw  Mills 

Lumber  sawed,  feet 

Saws  run 

Men  employed 

Horse  power  of  engines 

Salt  Mills 

Men  emplo^d..., 

Domestic  salt,  ground,  tons 

Foreign  salt,  ground,  tons 

Eun  of  stone 

Horse  power  of  engines 


8 

84 

247,708 

50 

50 

25 

50 

13 

1,000 

25,000 

20 

1,850 

515 


8 

8,950,000 

38 

142 

256 

5 

30 

2,400 

1,800 

6 

70 


Eice  Mills 

Men  employed 

Eice  cleaned,  pounds 

Capacity  to  clean  paddy  per  day, 
Horse  power  of  engines 


2 

13 


7,658,873 

70,000 

80 
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Woollen  Mills 

Men  employed 

Horse  power  of  engines 

Sets  of  cards 

Mules  and  jacks 

Looms 

Spindles 

Blankets  made,  pairs 

Broadcloths,  cassimeres  and  tweeds,  yards, 

Flannel,  yards 

. Wool  used,  pounds 


2 

725 

300 

21 

28 

80 

8,000 

110,000 

185.000 

850.000 
3,500,000 


Wadding  Mill 

Men  employed 

Horse  power  of  engines 
Cotton  used,  pounds 


1 

12 

35 

10,000 


Iron  Foundries  and  Boiler  Shops 

Men  employed 

Pig  iron  used,  tons 

Bar  iron  used,  tons 

Sheet  and  boiler  iron  used,  tons., 
Eivets  of  iron  used,  tons 


14 

1,018 

6,921 

1,448 

1,027 

110 


Iron  Doors,  Shutter  and  Safe  Shops 

Men  employed 

Sheet  iron  used,  tons 

Bar  iron  used,  tons 


6 

44 

151 

262 


Brass  Foundries 

Men  employed 

Yalue  of  manufactures 


4 

62 

$95,000 


Lead  and  Shot  Works 

Men  employed 

Quantity  of  lead  manufactured,  tons 

Quantity  of  shot  made,  tons 

Capacity  of  works  per  year,  tons 


• 1 

18 

1,000 

200 

4,000 


Cordage  Factory* 

Men  employed 

Horse  power  of  engine 

Hemp  manufactured,  tons 

Capacity  of  works  per  year,  tons 


1 

47 

150 

1,000 

1,750 


Wire  Bope  Manufactory. 

Men  employed 

Yalue  of  manufactures. 


1 

3 

$23,000 


Saw*  Teeth  Manufactory. 

Men  employed 

Yalue  of  manufactures. 


1 

9 

$12,500 


74 
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Saw  Manufactory 

Men  employed 

Value  of  manufactures,  three  months., 


1 

9 

$3,000 


Glue  Manufactory 

Men  employed 

Glue  made,  tons 

Neatsfoot  oil  made,  gallons 

Capacity  per  day  for  glue,  barrels, 
Capacity  per  day  for  oil,  gallons..., 


1 

10 

16 

5,000 

10 

200 


Oil  Refinery , 

Men  employed 

Oil  refined,  gallons 

Capacity  of  works  per  day,  gallons. 


1 

3 

60,000 

4,000 


Pianoforte  Manufactory 

Men  employed 

Pianos  made..... , 

Average  value  of  each  instrument 


1 

2 

12 

$450 


Organ  Manufactory, 
Men  employed.... 
Organs  made 


1 

2 

2 


Bellows  Manufactories 

Men  employed 

Bellows  made  (mostly  blacksmiths’) 


2 

5 

650 


Steam  Marble  Saw  Works. 

Men  employed 

Horse  power  of  engine.. 
Saws  run  (1  gang) 

Breweries 

Men  employed 

Beer  made,  barrels 


1 

30 

15 

20 

17 

138  i 
76,602 


Malt  Manufactories 

Men  employed 

Grain  malted,  barley,  100-lb.  sacks. 


3 

8 

29,023 


Hose  and  Belting  Manufactories 

Men  employed 

Hose  made,  feet 

Hose  arid  belting  leather  used,  sides, 

Collar  leather  used,  sides 

Horse  collars  made,  dozen 


3 


12 

12,000 

2,750 

3,000 

400 


Match  Manufactories 

Men  employed 

Matches  made,  gross | 


* 3 

14 
25,000 
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Cutlers 

Men  employed 

Value  of  manufactures 

2 

6 

$4,800 

Box  Manufactories. 

Men  employed 

Lumber  used  (pine,  fir  and  spruce),  feet 

Spanish*  cedar  used,  feet 

5 

62 

4,000,000 

110,000 

Petroleum  Eefineries 

Men  employed 

Number  of  stills  run 

Punning  oil  made,  gallons 

Distillery  capacity,  crude  oil  per  day,  gallons 

2 

12 

6 

57,429 

2,600 

Glass  Works 

Men  employed 

Furnaces 

Pots 

Value  of  manufactures 

Capacity  of  works  per  month 

2 

80 

2 

13 

$80,000 

$12,000 

Glass-cutting  Works 

Men  employed 

Value  of  manufactures 

1 

2 

$6,000 

Mirror  Silvering  Works.. 

Men  employed 

Silvering  tables 

Value  of  manufactures 

1 

4 

3 

$18,000 

Billiard  Table  Manufactories 

Men  employed 

Tables  made 

Average  value  of  tables 

3 

12 

70 

$480 

Soap  Manufactories 

Men  employed 

Soap  made,  pounds 

Capacity  of  works  per  month,  pounds 

10 

33 

2,831,419 

710,000 

Brooms  and  Willow  Ware  Manufactories 

Men  employed 

Brooms  made,  dozen 

Pails,  dozen 

Tubs,  nests  of  four  each 

Zinc  washboards,  dozen 

Barrel  covers,  dozen 

.Peach  baskets,  dozen 

Sieves,  dozen 

Powder  kegs.... 

3 

86 

17,580 

6,057 

7,654 

3,582 

459 

412 

161 

60,000 

Tanneries 

Men  employed 

5 

26 
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Tan  bark  used,  cords . 

Hides  tanned 

Calf  skins  tanned,  dozen 

Kip  skins  tanned,  dozen 

Monthly  capacity  of  works — 

Hides 

Calf  skins,  dozen 

Kip  skins,  dozen 

Calf  skins  dressed  and  finished,  dozen 


375 

2,400 

615 

515* 

650 

300 

300 

1,200 


Chemical  Works 

Men  employed 

Nitrate  of  soda  used,  tons 

Sulphur  consumed,  tons 

Sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  made,  tons 
Capacity  of  works  per  day — 

Sulphuric  acid,  tons 

Nitric  acid,  tons 

Sulphate  of  copper  made,  tons 


2 

12 

250 

200 

400 


1 

120 


Sugar  Refineries 

Men  employed 

Horse  power  of  engines 

Raw  sugars  used,  pounds 

Refined  sugar  made,  barrels,  230  pounds  each... 

Syrup  made,  gallons 

Capacity  of  works  per  day,  raw  sugar,  pounds. 


3 

259 

225 

22,743,312 

87,630 

570,031 

163,000 


Many  of  the  foregoing  manufactories  have  not  only  a capacity  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  this  State  and  the  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  but 
also  to  admit  of  large  exports.  The  flouring  mills  have  a capacity  of 
over  half  a million  barrels  per  annum,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  sent  large  quantities  of  flour  via  the  Isthmus  to  New  York.  There 
the  quality  of  the  flour  commanded  the  highest  prices  paid,  while  Cali- 
fornia wheat  was  condemned  by  Eastern  millers  as  being  too  difficult  to 
grind  to  make  good  flour. 

Many  of  the  iron  foundries  and  boiler  shops  have  capacity  sufficient 
to  make  the  largest  castings  required,  while  the  largest  sized  boilers  can 
be  made  of  as  good  material  and  workmanship  as  can  be  found  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  Besides  the  domestic  demand  for  machinery,  etc.,  the 
shops  and  foundries  have  supplied  a large  demand  from  Mexico  and  other 
foreign  countries.  The  inauguration  of  a line  of  first  class  steamers  to 
Japan  and  China  promises,  when  in  full  operation,  to  bring  large  orders 
to  our  workshops  for  machinery  which  has  heretofore  been  supplied 
exclusively  from  Atlantic  ports. 

The  glass  works  which  have  been  established  for  the  manufacture  of 
white  glass,  during  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  are  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  entire  Pacific  coast  with  all  articles  in  that  line. 

Our  soap  works  have  almost  entirely  stopped  the  importation  of  all 
but  fancy  soaps,  while  the  same  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  man- 
ufacture of  brooms  and  wooden  ware,  considerable  quantities  of  the 
former  having  been  exported  to  foreign  ports. 
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The  chemical  works  are  of  a capacity  to  supply  the  entire  demand  for 
acids  for  the  refining  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  completion  of  the 
Golden  City  Chemical  Works  will  still  further  increase  this  manufacture. 
These  latter  works  are  of  most  extensive  capacity,  and  promise  soon  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  many  chemicals,  extracts,  etc.,  which  have 
hitherto  been  imported. 

The  sugar  refineries  have  a capacity  of  more  than  double  the  require- 
ments of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories ; and  if  the  importation  of 
melado  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  comparatively  low  prices  is  suc- 
cessful, they  will  in  all  probability  become  large  exporters  of  refined 
sugars  to  other  markets  now  supplied  from  Europe. 

The  lead  and  shot  works  and  the  cordage  factory  almost  entirely 
supply  the  domestic  demand. 

The  brass  foundries  supply  about  half  the  demand,  while  glue  and 
neatsfoot  oil  are  exported  to  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  hose  and  belting  manufacture  is  largely  increasing,  and  the  arti- 
cles made  give  entire  satisfaction  to  parties  using  them.  The  domestic 
made  matches  have  completely  driven  the  imported  article  out  of  con- 
sumption. 

Two  small  yet  important  manufactures  have  been  inaugurated  during  • 
the  year,  which  promise  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  people.  One  is  the 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  saws  from  plate  steel,  and  the  other  the 
sawing  of  marble  by  steam  power.  Hitherto  all  marble  sawing  was 
done  by  hand,  and  was  an  expensive  and  tedious  process.  In  fact,  the 
expense  of  labor  was  so  great  that  it  prevented  the  opening  up  of  mar- 
ble quarries  in  this  State,  as  domestic  sawed  marble  could  not  compete 
with  that  imported  from  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States,  where  cheap 
labor  and  machinery  were  used.  The  present  works  are  limited  in 
capacity  to  the  supplies  of  block  mnrble  to  be  had;  but  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  owners  to  import  and  quarry  largely  all  kinds  of  marble  in 
the  block,  when  the  works  will  be  made  more  extensive. 

A most  important  manufacture  was  commenced  in  December,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six;  this  was  a type  foundry,  which,  with  three 
machines,  employs  seven  men  and  thirty  boys  and  girls,  the  value  of  the 
type  made  averaging  at  the  rate  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietors  to  increase  the  number  of  machines 
to  six,  with  proportionate  addition  of  men  and  children  required  for  the 
business.  The  quality  of  the  type  made  is  unexceptionable,  and  the 
demand  is  so  large  that  orders  for  months  ahead  have  been  received. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

WM.  E.  WHEATON, 

Assessor. 
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SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

C.  H.  Coyell : County  Assessor. 

Office  of  the  County  Assessor,  | 

San  Joaquin  County,  Stockton,  November  4th,  1867.  } 

Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir:  Inclosed  you  will  please  find  my  report  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

1 have  used  all  available  means  to  make  my  figures  as  complete  and 
correct  as  possible.  There  are  many  difficulties  which  hinder  the  col- 
lecting of  statistics,  the  most  prominent  one  being  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  of  those  from  whom  they  are  to  be  collected  regard  them  as  matters 
of  little  or  no  consequence.  More  than  one  half  of  the  taxpayers  of 
♦■this  county  come  to  the  office  to  give  in  their  lists  of  property,  and  they 
do  so  without  having  made  any  preparation  whatever  to  enable  them  to 
give  reliable  answers  with  reference  to  much  of  the  information  sought. 
I believe,  however,  that  the  figures  which  I have  made  out  are,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  more  important  items,  very  nearly  correct;  and  I think 
my  report,  as  a whole,  is  much  nearer  to  the  actual  facts  than  it  was 
last  year. 

With  reference  to  live  stock,  I think  it  would  be  well  to  give  Assessors 
some  instructions  that  would  secure  a uniformity  of  action  throughout 
the  State.  This  kind  of  property  is  continually  changing  from  one 
county  to  another,  as  well  as  changing  hands  in  the  same  count}7;  there- 
fore, unless  some  specified  time  is  fixed  upon,  much  of  it  may  be  returned 
by  several  parties  for  the  same  year. 

I would  have  sent  my  report  sooner,  but  my  work  is  but  just  com- 
pleted. This  is  a pretty  large  county,  and  according  to  the  present 
method,  it  takes  about  all  the  time  that  the  law  allows  to  do  the  work. 

Hoping  that  this  will  meet  with  your  approval, 

I am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  COYELL, 
County  Assessor  of  San  Joaquin. 
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SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY. 


Augustin  Tanssens, 


County  Assessor. 


Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General 


County  Assessor’s  Office, 

Santa  Barbara,  1867. 


} 


Sir:  I herewith  present  the  annual  report  from  this  office. 

There  has  been  very  little,  if  any,  change  in  this  county  since  last 
year.  Operations  which  have  been  carried  on  for  two  years  past,  in 
gathering  crude  oil  from  the  petroleum  springs  in  this  county,  have  been 
almost  entirely  suspended. 

At  Stott’s  refinery,  on  the  Santa  Paula  Creek,  work  has  been  done  all 
the  year  without  much  interruption.  Most  of  the  heavy  work  was  con- 
fined to  tunnelling,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  September  an  explo- 
sion of  rather  a serious  nature  took  place  in  the  main  tunnel,  which  will 
suspend  work  at  the  refinery  for  two  or  three  months,  to  repair  dam- 
ages, as  most  of  the  crude  material  was  obtained  from  that  tunnel.  The 
refinery  has  turned  out  an  excellent  article  of  oil,  the  most  of  which  is 
shipped  to  San  Francisco. 

Works  of  an  extensive  nature  are  still  carried  on  at  Ojai,  where  the 
California  Petroleum  Company  have  their  springs.  No  oil  is  being  gath- 
ered there,  however,  the  operations  being  confined  exclusively  to  the 
building  of  roads  through  this  fine  property  to  facilitate  transit — boring 
to  a depth  of  six  hundred  feet  having  been  already  attained,  with  good 
prospects  of  final  success. 

The  great  oil  fever  which  raged  to  such  an  extent  in  this  county  two 
years  ago  has  entirely  subsided,  and  interested  parties  are  Waiting  for 
time  to  develop  whether  the  springs  are  valuable  or  not. 

The  wheat  crop  was  very  small  for  the  year,  owing  chiefly  to  the  want 
of  mills  where  the  crop  could  be  disposed  of.  For  this  reason  all  the 
flour  consumed  here  comes  from  San  Francisco.  One  or  more  mills  in 
the  county  would  pay  handsomely  on  the  investment;  and  an  enterpris- 
ing company  who  would  put  up  a good  mill  in  this  town  and  another  in 
San  Buenaventura,  thirty  miles  southeast  of  this,  would  realize  good  inter- 
est on  the  capital  expended  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  doing  an 
immense  benefit  to  the  county  at  large.  I have  been  informed  that  it  is 
proposed  to  put  up  at  once  a mill  in  San  Buenaventura,  to  be  ready  for 
the  crop  of  the  coming  season. 

The  bean  crop  gathered  was  a very  meagre  one,  owing  principally  to 
its  being  nearly  destroyed  by  field  mice,  which  infested  our  fields  this 
year  in  greater  numbers  than  usual. 

Yery  little  barley  was  raised,  most  erf  the  farmers  cutting  it  for  hay, 
which  apparently  is  more  remunerative  than  the  grain. 

The  number  of  grape  vines,  almonds,  olives  and  mulberry  trees  planted 
was  far  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year.  A great  number  of  other  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  have  been  set  out,  but  growers  appear  to  put  more  faith  in 
the  first  four  as  to  their  paying  qualities. 

The  stock  of  cattle  is  augmenting  very  slowly.  The  sheep  have  more 
than  doubled  since  last  year. 

A project  is  on  foot  to  open  land  communication  with  Tulare  County, 
by  building  a road  across  the, Coast  Range  from  this,  town.  The  pro- 
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posed  route  has  been  examined  by  competent  persons,  who  declare  it 
perfectly  feasible  with  a small  outlay.  It  is  proposed  to  ask  for  legisla- 
tive aid  at  the  next  session,  and  whether  granted  or  not  the  matter  will 
he  at  once  taken  in  hand.  This  route  will  open  direct  communication 
with  the  Clear  Creek  country,  and  the  people  of  that  region  can  obtain 
their  supplies  by  water  from  San  Francisco  to  this  port,  and  thence  by 
land  across  the  mountain!,  which  will  be  a saving  to  them  of  many  miles 
of  land  carriage. 

A cheese  dairy  has  lately  been  established  about  six  miles  from  this 
town,  on  the  property  of  our  enterprising  townsman,  Dr.  J.  B.  Shaw, 
and  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Smithering. 

Respectfully, 

AUGUSTIN  TANSSENS, 

, County  Assessor. 


SANTA  CLAEA  COUNTY. 

W.  O.  Barker County  Assessor. 

Assessor’s  Office,  Santa  Clara  County,  \ 
San  Jose,  September  10th,  1867.  j 

Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir  : In  compliance  with  law,  I beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

You  will  see  by  the  report  that  the  general  resources  of  the  county 
are  much  the  same  as  reported  last  year.  There  is  quite  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  wheat  raised,  owing  in  part  to  the  low  price  of  other 
kinds  of  small  grain,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  find  the  soil  better 
adapted  to  wheat  growing  than  other  grains,  although  all  kinds  yield 
abundantly.  I think  I can  safely  say  that  Santa  Clara  County  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  county  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  grain  yield. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  still  engaging  the  attention  of  many, 
and  although  the  late  frosts  damaged  the  vines  last  year  j^et  the  amount 
of  wine  manufactured  was  much  larger  than  any  year  prior.  Tbfe  qual- 
ity of  the  wine  is  superior,  and  finds  ready  sale.  We  have  vineyards 
containing  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  acres. 

A silk  factory  is  in  course  of  erection  in  this  city,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  an  improvement  of  a substantial  nature  and  an  ornament 
to  our  county.  Our  enterprising  townsman,  L.  Prevost,  is  engaged  in 
raising  silkworms  with  good  success.  He  has  now  a large  family  of 
worms  which  are  producing  silk  cocoons  successfully.  Mr.  Prevost 
thinks  from  the  experience  he  has  had  in  silk  raising,  that  the  climate 
of  California  is  very  well  adapted  to  that  enterprise. 

The  mining  interest  of  this  county  is  still  confined  to  quicksilver.  A 
new  mine  of  cinnabar  has  recently  been  discovered,  which  prospects 
very  rich.  It  is  located  on  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Chapman,  about  three 
miles  from  this  city,  who  is  the  lucky  owner  of  it. 
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Laud  titles  are  becoming  quieted,  which  stimulates  the  occupants  of 
the  land  to  build  permanent  improvements,  and  invites  rich  men  to 
make  homes  in  our  fertile  valley. 

The  accompanying  schedule  shows  the  various  agricultural  products 
of  the  county,  as  well  as  the  various  trees  and  vines;  also,  live  stock. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  O.  BARKER, 

Assessor  of  Santa  Clara  County. 


SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 

N.  Taylor County  Assessor. 

Santa  Cruz,  September  23d,  *1867. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  duties  of  m}^  office,  [ herewith  transmit 
to  you  my  annual  report  of  the  statistics  of  Santa  Cruz  County.  I 
have  endeavored  to  arrive  at  correctness  as  near  as  possible.  The 
inclosed  tabular  sheet  will  exhibit  the  various  products  of  this  county, 
which  do  not  vary  much  from  my  last  year’s  report.  The  valuation  of 
property  is  more  than  last  year,  principally  in  the  enhanced  value  of 
real  estate. 

Of  items  not  reported  in  the  blank,  there  was  manufactured  some 
eighty  thousand  kegs  of  powder,  two  hundred  and  sixtj^-eight  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds  of  printing  and  twenty-four  thousand 
eight  hundred  fifty  reams  of  wrapping  paper. 

The  estimated  value  of  leather  made  is  some  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

There  are  two  whaling  companies  in  this  county.  One  company  made 
some  forty-five  barrels  of  oil;  from  the  other  I could  get  no  information. 

The  dairymen  are  going  ahead,  as  you  see  by  the  increased  amount  of 
butter  and  cheese. 

Every  department  of  industry  is  being  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  the 
resources  of  the  county  are  being  developed.  Every  year  roads  and 
bridges  are  being  built  by  individuals  and  the  county;  railroads  are 
contemplated,  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  made  in  due  time. 

Respectfully,  etc., 

N.  TAYLOR, 

Assessor  of  Santa  Cruz  County. 
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SIERRA  COUNTY. 


John  Corbett County  Assessor. 

Downievillle,  Sierra  County,  | 

August  26th,  1867.  j 

Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir  : Herewith  I send  you  my  report  as  Assessor  of  Sierra  County, 
for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

The  footings  are  as  complete  as  they  can  under  the  condition  of  things 
in  this,  and,  1 may  say,  in  all  the  mountain  counties,  be  made. 

The  land  under  cultivation  in  many  localities  can  only  be  guessed  at, 
as  much  of  it  has  not  been  surveyed;  and  in  arriving  at  the  number 
of  acres  I have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  an  estimate,  but  in  every 
instance  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  near  the  exact  thing. 

You  will  perhaps  notice  that  for  a large  and  populous  county,  we 
return  but  a small  number  of  horses,  mules  and  cows.  This  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  fact  that  in  the  Winter  the  greater  portion  of  our  stock  are 
sent  to  the  valley  counties  to  be  wintered,  and  as  a general  thing  are 
not  brought  back  again  until  the  Assessor’s  report  is  in  great  part  made 
up;  and  it  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  they  are  allowed  to  return  into 
our  county  until  they  are  made  to  figure  in  the  report  of  Assessors  of 
other  counties,  nor  until  the  owners  have  been  made  to  pay  taxes  on 
them  in  counties  where  they  have  been  placed  only  temporarily. 

This  manner  of  taxation  operates  very  disadvantageous^  to  Sierra 
County,  and  if  such  things  can  by  any  fair  and  honorable  means  be 
avoided,  we  desire  to  see  a change. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  farming  land  in  Sierra  County  lies  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  in  what  is  known  as  Sierra  and 
Long  Valleys.  Sierra  Valley  is  some  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  ranges 
from  three  to  eight  miles  wide,  through  the  entire  length  of  which  the 
waters  of  Feather  River  flow  by  an  easy  and  sluggish  movement,  finding 
a passage  through  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  by  a chain  of  valleys 
which  would  appear  to  an  observer  as  though  intended  by  nature  as  a 
route  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  because  from  actual  observa- 
tions I am  enabled  to  say  that  at  no  time  during  the  past  Winter  did  the 
snow  along  the  line  of  said  stream  exceed  two  feet  in  depth,  and  at  no 
time  during  ten  years  last  past  has  communication  been  cut  off  or  travel 
in  any  degree  impeded.  I mention  this  with  a view  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  California  has  been  the  first  instance  where  a railroad 
engineer  has  left,  a stream  which  breaks  entirely  through  a chain  of 
mountains,  and  route  entirely  feasible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  order 
to  pass  over  the  top  of  the  mountrins  through  a region  of  almost 
perpetual  snow. 

The  grain  crop  of  Sierra  County  is  principally  produced  in  Sierra 
Valley;  also,  the  greater  portion  of  the  butter  and  cheese  is  made  there. 
More  than  one  half  of  the  more  valuable  lands  in  this  valley  are  properly 
speaking  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  and  as  such,  the  property  of  the 
State  of  California;  but  I am  informed  that  notwithstanding  this  patent 
fact,  surveyors  acting  under  the  direction  of  some  one  of  the  United 
States  Land  Offices,  have  entered  upon,  surveyed  and  returned  a plot  of 
these  lands  to  the  General  Land  Office,  and  unless  the  attention  of  the 
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Legislature  is  called  to  this  fact,  they  will  soon  be  placed  in  the  market 
as  Government  lands,  the  State  thereby  losing  a revenue  to  which  she 
is  beyond  question  clearly  entitled  by  Act  of  Congress. 

The  fruit-growing  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Yuba  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  a large  portion  of  the  entire  crop  is  of  the  finest  quality. 
Nearly  all  other  agricultural  products  reported  in  the  accompanying 
table  (hay  excepted)  are  grown  along  the  small  creeks  and  ravines  west 
of  the  summit. 

All  of  which  I most  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration,  and 
hope  that  it  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

JOHN  CORBETT, 

Assessor  of  Sierra  County. 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 


E.  H.  Giddings 


County  Assessor. 


Knight’s  Ferry,  August  4th.  1867. 


Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor- General : 


Sir:  I herewith  transmit  to  you  the  statistical  report  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  this  county,  as  required  by  law.  The  report  is  as  full 
and  as  carefully  compiled  as  circumstances  will  permit;  but,  notwith- 
standing my  efforts,  I cannot  claim  for  it  to  be  a perfect  exhibit  of  the 
resources  of  the  county.  Yery  few  farmers  keep  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  the  crops  raised  by  them,  and  in  many  cases,  when  questioned 
by  the  Assessor  in  regard  to  their  last  year’s  crops,  for  want  of  memo- 
randa to  refer  to,  will  underestimate  the  amount;  in  numerous  other 
instances,  I do  not  find  the  parties  at  home  on  my  rounds  in  making  the 
assessments,  and  when  they  return  their  assessments  to  me  by  mail 
they  rarely,' if  ever,  furnish  any  statistical  information,  for  these  and 
kindred  reasons.  The  report  is  necessarily  below  the  truth ; but,  not- 
withstanding, I think  the  showing  made  speaks  well  for  the  prosperity 
of  our  county,  and,  as  you  will  perceive  from  the  comparison  of  the 
number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-sdx 
with  those  under  cultivation  the  present  year,  the  agricultural  interest 
is  being  developed  very  rapidly.  As  an  instance  of  this,  Paradise  Val- 
ley— the  name  given  by  the  settlers  to  a portion  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  between  the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne  Rivers,  which  only  about 
five  years  since  was  regarded  as  almost  a desert  and  unfit  for  agriculture 
— has  produced  this  year  at  least  four  thousand  tons  of  wheat,  the 
average  yield  being  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre;  and  this  would  have 
been  increased  to  a considerable  extent  had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy 
winds  which  swept  over  the  county  about  the  time  the  early  and  best 
grain  was  ripening,  and  in  some  instances  threshed  out  nearly  one  half 
the  crops;  and  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  just  such  lands  lying 
within  from  five  to  twenty  miles  of  points  accessible  to  steamboats  on 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Tuolumne  Rivers  for  six  or  eight  months  in  the 
year. 
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The  financial  condition  of  the  county  is  also  very  satisfactory",  with  a 
debt  of  only  about  twenty -five  thousand  dollars,  and  decreasing;  State 
and  county  taxes  at  two  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents  per  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  an  assessment  roll  of  upwards  of  one  million  Jwo  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  during  the  last  three  years.  The  citizens 
of  this  county  have  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for 
the  bountiful  favors  conferred  upon  them. 

Your  obedient  servant, 


E.  D.  GILDINGS, 

County  Assessor  of  Stanislaus  County. 


SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 


Samuel  Magoffy 

Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General 


County  Assessor. 

Yreka,  October  7th,  1867. 


StR:  In  compliance  with  your  request  and  with  the  law,  I have  the 
honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  current  year. 

I have  endeavored  to  comply  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  require- 
ments, but  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  everything  as  complete  as  it 
should  be,  as  the  county  is  very  large,  and  portions  of  it  can  only  be 
visited  but  once,  for  lack  of  time. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  count}'-  has  prospered  in  some  branches  of 
industry,  while  in  others  it  has  retrograded  a little.  Our  population 
remains  about  the  same  as  it  has  been  the  last  three  years,  and  the  class 
of  which  it  is  composed  has  more  of  the  permanent  element  in  it  than 
heretofore.  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  are'  constantly 
improving,  while  the  mines  are  falling  off;  not  that  they  are  giving  out, 
but  from  the  lack  of  capital  to  carry  them  on  and  develop  them  in  the 
manner  they  are  in  the  more  favored  counties,  which  are  nearer  the 
great  centres  of  supply  and  of  easy  access.  We  need  but  railroads  and 
capital  to  make  Siskiyou  thriving,  prosperous  and  populous. 

Stock  of  all  kinds  is  scarce  from  the  constant  drain  of  the  past  three 
years  for  supplying  the  northern  mines. 

Our  quartz  mills  lie  idle  for  the  lack  of  the  right  kind  of  enterprise. 

Our  flouring  and  lumber  mills  have  constant  employment,  and  our 
people  are  making  their  homes  permanent. 

Kespectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  MAGOFFY, 
County  Assessor  of  Siskiyou  County. 
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TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

Thomas  C.  Birney County  Assessor. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  the  tabular  state- 
ment required  by  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  tenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  It  embraces  information  required  to  be 
reported  for  the  year  terminating  December  thirty-first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six,  with  three  exceptional  items  relating  to  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

The  Act  requires  of  the  Assessors  u a full  and  true  statement  of  all  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits  and  products  of  the  several  counties, 
districts  and  townships  for  the  preceding  year,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  they  may  be  required  by  the  Surveyor-General  to  collect,  and  to 
report  the  same  to  the  office  of  the  Surveyor-General  between  the  first 
day  of  September  and  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year.” 

The  tabular  statement,  without  a report  explaining  the  same,  would 
be  devoid  of  that  interest  which  such  a document  is  entitled  to,  when 
embodying  those  facts  that  afford  information  and  require  explanatory 
remarks  to  illustrate  the  character  and  importance  of  the  several  prod- 
ducts  and  industries  to  which  it  relates. 

While  the  mines  of  our  placer  diggings  are  still  wrought  with  meas- 
urable success,  and  our  gold  bearing  quartz  veins  are  now  being  suc- 
cessfully prospected,  the  agricultural  interest  is  becoming  one  of  increas- 
ing importance,  as  the  placer  diggings  diminish  in  the  amount  of  their 
products. 

The  culture  of  the  grape,  the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  the  products 
of  the  various  fruits  of  our  gardens  and  ranches  are  all  becoming  sources 
of  increasing  wealth.  The  foothills  of  our  mountains  are  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  the  richest  and  most  choice 
varieties  flourish  here  in  such  superior  quality  and  abundance  as  shows 
that  no  portion  of  the  globe  can  claim  to  have  a more  favorable  soil  and 
climate  for  the  growth  of  the  grape  or  the  manufacture  of  the  rich  and 
superior  wines.  Other  fruit  in  our  gardens  and  ranches  flourish  luxu- 
riantly in  the  mountain  districts,  and  it  only  requires  time,  capital  and 
knowledge  of  wine  manufacture,  to  make  the  wine  interest  a most  profit- 
able one  for  the  investment  of  capital;  while  other  interests  of  garden- 
ing and  ranch  cultivation  of  fruits  will  be  highly  remunerative  to  the 
agricultural  farmer  who  shall  make  himself  a permanent  resident  of  the 
mountain  districts — a region  superior  to  all  others  in  health,  beauty  and 
enjoyment  of  its  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  and  invigorating  atmos- 
phere. California  is  everywhere  an  inviting  region  to  the  traveller,  but 
to  him  the  mountain  gardens  and  ranches  are  a paradise  of  pleasure. 

The  fruits  other  than  the  grape — the  apple  the  pear,  the  plum,  the 
peach,  the  nectarine,  the  apricot — all  find  a soil  ’fitted  to  their  best  and 
richest  growth  and  highest  excellence.  The  quince,  the  cherry,  the  fig, 
the  olive,  the  prune,  the  almond  and  mulberry  all  flourish  in  abundance 
with  opportune  cultivation,  and  can  be  produced  with  ease  and  of  excel- 
lent quality. 

The  several  domesticated  berries  are  cultivated  with  uniform  success. 
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The  strawberry,  raspberry,  gooseberry,  blackberry  and  other  berries 
furnish  fine  specimens  of  superior  quality  and  in  great  abundance. 

Grain  and  vegetables  in  favorable  seasons  are  of  fine  growth  and  excel- 
lent quality,  but  the  dry  seasons  compel  the  ranchman  to  cut  his  fields  of 
wheat,  barley  and  oats  for  a hay  crop  ; while  in  other  seasons  more  favor- 
able the  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  are  of  sterling  quality  and  of 
good  average  yield.  The  last  season  the  hay  crop  was  large  and  prices 
reduced.  Indian  corn  does  not  find  a genial  climate  in  the  mountains. 
The  seasons  are  too  short  and  the  chilly  air  predominates  in  the  earlier 
and  later  portions  of  the  necessary  time  to  produce  it  in  its  better 
growth. 

The  mountains  are  a favorite  region  for  bees  and  their  manufacture  of 
honey. 

Poultry  flourishes  in  the  mountains,  and  eggs  and  chickens  are  abun- 
dant; butter  is  of  superior  quality,  and  is  made  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. But  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  making  of  cheese  in  this  district. 

The  finest  specimen  of  potatoes  to  be  found  in  California  are  culti- 
vated in  the  mountains.  On  one  ranch,  eight  acres  produced  fifty  tons 
the  last  season.  In  fruits  and  vegetables,  all  the  crops  were,  last  season, 
a success — especially  the  grape,  the  plum,  and  the  pear. 

Beets,  turnips,  carrots,  and  cabbages,  are  a sure  vegetable  crop,  and 
of  good  quality.  Pumpkins,  squashes,  melons,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and 
other  garden  vegetables,  are  abundant. 

One  firm  in  this  district  slaughtered  two  thousand  beeves,  three  hun- 
dred hogs,  and  three  thousand  sheep,  last  season. 

Horses,  mules  and  asses,  coming  from  every  part  of  the  States,  are 
of  every  variety,  and  but  few  are  bred  in  this  district. 

It  maj'  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  marble  quarries  in  this  district.  Our 
quarries  produce  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  marble,  both  for  com- 
mon use  and  for  fancy  purposes.  Four  quarries  have  been  already  dis- 
covered in  this  district,  and  all  of  excellent  quality  : 

First — Near  the  Stanislaus  River,  of  pure  white  marble;  excellent  and 
well  suited  for  statuary,  receiving  a high  polish. 

Second — In  Matelot  Gulch;  pink  and  black  mixed;  takes  a high 
polish. 

Third — Knapp’s  Ranch;  white  marble,  with  blue  veins. 

Fourth — Vine  Springs;  the  ledge  is  immense,  of  good  quality,  and 
suitable  for  almost  any  purpose.  It  has  been  opened  and  wrought 
extensively  for  several  years. 

Perhaps  no  country  equals  California  in  the  development  of  fossil 
remains  of  ancient  date,  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  mammoth, 
and  mastodon,  and  numerous  other  animals;  and.  the  bcfnes  and  skulls 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  who  once  peopled  this  country,  but  thousands 
of  ages  since  have  passed  away.  These  remains  have  been,  within  the 
past  few  years,  and  are  now  being  exhumed,  in  the  mining  districts, 
with  their  cotemporaries  of  the  animal  tribe,  by  the  miner  in  his  search 
for  golden  treasure;  and  science  is  being  enriched  by  the  development 
of  geological  history,  as  well  as  the  miner  by  the  harvest  of  his  labors. 
Thus,  while  the  miner  is  gaining  his  treasure,  the  truth  of  science  is 
confirmed  and  its  history  enlarged. 

District  Number  Two  has  furnished  a great  number  of  valuable  fos- 
sils, which  have  enriched  the  cabinets  of  the  learned  and  scientific  as 
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well  as  furnished  those  who  are  fond  of  accumulating  specimens  of  nat- 
ural history. 

With  these  limited  remarks,  I submit  this  report  to  the  consideration 
of  the  efficient  agent  of  the  Government  to  whom  it  is  my  duty  to 
transmit  it. 

With  sentiments  of  high  consideration  and  respect, 


THOS.  C.  BIKNEY, 

Assessor,  Tuolumne  County. 
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APPENDIX. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNEAL  FAIL 


OP  THE 


CALIFORNIA 


fait  Agricultural  Jskrittg, 


TO  COMMENCE 

On  the  15th  and  and  on  the  25th  September,  1888, 


AT  THE 

CITY  OF  SACRAMENTO. 


OYER  $10,000 

APPROPRIATED  FOR  PREMIUMS. 


Liberal  Special  Premiums  for  all  Worthy  Articles  exhibited  not 
mentioned  in  the  Schedule. 


ALSO,  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  PREMIUMS  NAMED,  THE  SOCIETY  WILL  GIVE  A 

GOLD  MEDAL 


To  the  most  Meritorious  Exhibition  in  each  of  the  seven  Departments. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  1868, 


CHARLES  F.  REED 


PRESIDENT. 


Grafton,  Yolo  County. 


DIRECTORS. 


C.  T.  Wheeler 

John  H.  Carroll  .. 

Edgar  Mills 

B.  R.  Crocker 

T.  L.  Chamberlain. 
Wm.  P.  Coleman..., 

H.  M.  Larue  

H.  R.  Covey  

R.  S.  Carey 


....Sacramento. 

....Sacramento. 

....Sacramento. 

....Sacramento. 

Placer. 

....Sacramento. 
....Sacramento. 
San  Francisco. 
Yolo. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


Secretary I.  N.  Hoag,  Yolo;  P.  0.,  Sacramento. 

Treasurer R.  T.  Brown,  Sacramento. 

Chemist  and  Metallurgist Dr.  R.  Oxland,  F.  C.  S.,  San  Francisco. 

Geologist .....Prof.  Wm.  P.  Blake,  San  Francisco. 

Meteorologist T.  M.  Logan,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco. 

Zoologist  and  Entomologist H.  W.  Harkness,  M.  D.,  Sacramento. 

Botanists A.  Kellogg,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco;  Prof.  H.  N.  Bolander,  San  Francisco. 


$100,000  IN  PREMIUMS 


OFFERED  BY  THE  STATE 

“For  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures. ” 


Articles  to  be  exhibited  and  premiums  awarded  at  the  State  Fair,  by  the 


STATE  BOARD  OF  JUDGES: 


F.  F.  LOW 

CHARLES  F.  REED 
SAMUEL  FISHER... 

G.  N.  SWEEZY 

H.  J.  BOOTH 


....SACRAMENTO. 

YOLO. 

....SAN  JOAQUIN. 

YUBA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT LIVE  STOCK. 

SECOND  DEPARTMENT MACHINERY,  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT TEXTILE  FABRICS— MILL  AND  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTS. 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT MECHANICAL  PRODUCTS. 

FIFTH  DEPARTMENT AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

SIXTH  DEPARTMENT HORTICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT FINE  ARTS,  ETC. 


NOTICE  TO  EXHIBITORS  AND  MEMBERS. 


The  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Sacramento  Valley  Rail- 
road and  the  California  Central  Railroad  will  transport  all  articles  and  animals  exhibited  at  the 
Fair,  over  their  respective  routes,  free  of  charge.  Freight  being  paid  on  them  to  the  Fair  will 
be  returned  upon  reshipment  by  the  same  owner  and  exhibition  of  certificate  of  Secretary  that 
the  same  have  been  exhibited.  The  same  companies  will  issue  excursion  tickets  to  all  parties 
going  to  the  Fair  and  returning,  at  about  half  price. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 


OPEN  TO  ALL  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

HORSES. 

In  this  department  the  same  animal  cannot  be  entered  more  than  once,  except  in  sweepstakes, 
or  as  a colt  with  its  sire  or  dam,  as  a member  of  a family. 

No  animal  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  a premium  unless  free  from  disease  or  blemish  which 
can  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 


CLASS  I — THOROUGHBRED  HORSES. 

In  this  class  none  will  be  permitted  to  compete  but  such  as  furnish  a complete  pedigree — tracing 
the  entire  line  of  descent  to  the  English  parent,  on  the  side  of  both  sire  and  dam.  The  standard 
of  authority  for  the  pedigree  of  thoroughbred  horses  will  be  the  English  and  American  Stud 
Books. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


i 

Stallions. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over 

Best  three  years  old 

Best  two  years  old 

Best  one  year  old 

Best  colt  under  one  year 

Mares. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 

Best  four  years  old  and  over 

Best  three  years  old 

Best  two  years  old 

Best  one  year  old 

Best  mare  colt  under  one  year 

Families. 

Best  thoroughbred  sire,  with  not  less  than  ten  of  his  colts,  all  thoroughbred 

Best  thoroughbred  dam,  with  not  less  than  four  of  her  colts,  all  thoroughbred 

Best  stallion, tother  than  thoroughbred,  with  not  less  than  ten  of  his  colts,  open  to  all... 
•Best  dam,  other  than  thoroughbred,  with  not  less  than  three  of  her  colts 


$50 

00 

40 

00 

30 

00 

20 

00 

15 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

30 

00 

25 

00 

20 

00 

15 

00 

75 

00 

50 

00 

75 

00 

40 

00 
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CLASS  II — HOUSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Stallions. 

Best  four  years  old  or  over 

Best  three  years  old 

Best  two  years  old 

Best  one  year  old 

Mares. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 

Best  four  years  old  and  over 

Best  three  years  old 

Best  two  years  old 

Best  one  year  old. 


$40  00 
30  00 
20  00 
15  00 


40  00 
30  00 
20  00 
15  00 
10  00 


CLASS  III — GRADED  HORSES. 

In  this  department  none  will  he  allowed  to  compete  hut  such  as  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  a 
cross  of  either  sire  or  dam  with  thoroughbreds. 


Best 

Best 

Best 

Best 

Best 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Stallions. 


four  years  old  and  over 

three  years  old 

two  years  old 

one  year  old 

colt  under  one  year,  without  reference  to  sex. 


$40  00 
30  00 
20  00 
15  00 
15  00 


Marcs. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over 

Best  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 

Best  three  years  old 

Best  two  years  old 

Best  one  year  old 


30  00 
40  00 
20  00 
15  00 
10  00 


CLASS  IV — DRAFT  HORSES. 


Stallions. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over 

Best  three  years  old 

Best  two  years  old 

Best  one  year  old 

Mares. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 

Best  four  years  old  and  over 

Best  three  years  old 

Best  two  years  old 

Best  one  year  old 


30  00 
20  00 
15  00 
10  00 


30  00 
25  00 
20  00 
15  00 
10  00 
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CLASS  V — ROADSTERS. 

All  animals  competing  for  a premium  in  this  department  must  be  exhibited  in  harness. 


Animal. 


Stallions. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over 

Best  three  years  old 

Best  two  years  old.... 

Best  gelding  four  years  old  and  over 


Premium. 


$40  00 
30  00 
20  00 
30  00 


Marcs. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. ? 

Best  three  years  old 

Best  two  years  old 


30  00 
20  00 
15  00 


CLASS  VI — CARRIAGE  HORSES. 


Best  matched  span  carriage  horses,  owned  and  used  as  such  by  one  person 

40  00 

CLASS  Vll-^ROADSTER  TEAMS. 

Best  double  team  roadsters,  owned  and  Used  as  such  by  one  person 

40  00 

CliASS  VIII — SADDLE  HORSES. 

Best  saddle  horse..., 

15  00 

CLASS  IX — COLTS. 

Free  to  all  except  those  entered  as  thoroughbred  and  graded. 


Best  yearling  horse  colt 

Best  sucking  horse  colt 

Best  yearling  mare  colt..., 

Best  sucking  mare  colt 

Best  exhibit  of  not  less  than  six  colts,  owned  by  one  person,  of  any  age  or  sex,  can  be 
entered  in  other  classes  when  allowed  by  the  general  rules,,.., 


30  00 
20  00 
20  00 
15  00 

50  00 


CLASS  X — SWEEPSTAKES. 

Open  to  all.  In  the  awards  in  this  department  blood  will  have  the  preference  only  when  in  the 
examination  all  other  qualifications  shall  be  lound  equal. 


Best  stallion  of  any  age, 
Best  mare  of  any  age 


$100  00 
75  00 


An  entrance  fee  of  five  per  cent,  will  be  required  on  making  the  entry  in  this  class. 
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CLASS  XI — JACKS  AND  MULES. 


Animal. 

Premium. 

Best  jack 

$50  00 
40  00 

Best  jennet 

Best  pair  of  mules 

40  00 

Best  single  mule  three  years  old  and  over 

30  00 

Best  mule  t.wo  years  old 

20  00 

Best  mule  one  year  old 

10  00 

CATTLE. 

CLASS  I DURHAM  CATTLE. 


Bulls. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over 

Best  three  years  old  and  over 

Best  two  years  old  and  over 

Best  one  year  old  and  over 

Best  bull  calf. 

Cows. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over 

Best  three  years  old  and  over 

Best  two  years  old  and  over 

Best  one  year  old  and  over . 

Best  heifer  calf 

Devons,  Herefords,  Alderneys  and  Ayrahircs. 

Same  premiums  as  for  Durhams. 


$40 

00 

25 

00 

20 

00 

15 

00 

10 

00 

30 

00 

25 

00 

20 

00 

15 

00 

10 

00 

CLASS  II — GRADED  CATTLE. 


Bulla. 

Four  years  old  and  over 

Three  years  old  and  over 

Two  years  old  and  over 

One  year  old  and  over 

Bull  calf 


30  Ofr 
25  00 
20  00 
15  00 
10  00 


Cows. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over 

Best  three  years  old  and  over 

Best  two  years  old  and  over 

Best  one  year  old 


30  00 
20  OO  ' 
15  00' 
10  00 


CLASS  III — SWEEPSTAKES. 


Best  bull  of  any  age  or  stock 
Best  cow  of  any  age  or  stock, 


50  00 
40  00 
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SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

CLASS  I — FAT  SHEEP. 

Animal.  j Premium. 

$10  00 
10  00 

CLASS  II — STOCK  SHEEP  AND  MUTTON. 


Best  three,  two  years  old  and  over. 
Best  three,  under  two  years 


Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over 

Best  ram  under  two  years 

Best  three  ewes  two  years  old  and  over, 
Best  three  ewes  under  two  years. 


10  00 
8 00 
10  00 
10  00 


CLASS  III — FINE  WOOL  SHEEP. 


Spanish  Merino. 

Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over 

Best  ram  under  two  years 

Best  three  ram  lambs 

Best  three  ewes  two  years  and  over 

Best  three  ewes  under  two  years 

Best  five  ewe  lambs 


20  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 


French  Merino. 

Same  premiums  as  for  Spanish. 


CLASS  IV — GRADE  OR  CROSS  WITH  SPANISH  MERINO. 

In  this  class  a statement  must  be  filed  with  the  Committee  of  the  degree  of  the  cross  and  the 
breed  of  the  sheep  crossed  with. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over.... 

Best  ram  under  two  years 

Best  three  ram  lambs 

Best  three  ewes  two  years  and  over. 

Best  three  ewes  under  two  years 

Best  five  ewe  lambs 


$15  00 
10  00 
15  00 
10  00 
10  CO 
10  00 


Grade  or  Cross  with  French  Merino. 
Same  premiums  as  for  Spanish. 


CLASS  V — SWEEPSTAKES  ON  SHEEP. 


25  00 
20  00 
25  00 


Best  buck  of  any  age  or  breed 

Best  ewe  of  any  age  or  breed 

Best  pen  of  not  less  than  five  ewes  of  any  age  or  breed 
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CLASS  VI — CASHMERE  GOATS. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Best  thoroughbred  buck 

Best  thoroughbred  she  goat... 
Best  thoroughbred  three  kids. 


Best  lot  of  three 


Graded. 


$20  00 
15  00 
15  00 


15  00 


CLASS  VII — WOOL. 


For  the  heaviest  and  best  fleece  of  cleansed  wool : 

Best  fleece  of  buck , 

Best  fleece  of  ewe 


20  00 
20  00 


SWINE. 

CLASS  I — LARGE  BREEDS,  WHICH,  WHEN  FAT,  WILL  WEIGH  AT  MATURE  AGE  OVER  300  POUNDS. 


Best  hoar  two  years  old  and  over 

Best  boar  under  two  years 

Best  boar  six  months  old  and  less  than  one  year 

Best  breeding  sow  two  years  and  over 

Best  breeding  sow  one  year  old 

Best  sow  six  months  old  and  under  one  year 

Best  lot  of  not  less  than  six  pigs,  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  months  old. 


15  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
20  00 


CLASS  II — SMALL  BREEDS,  WHICH,  WHEN  FAT  AT  MATURE  AGE,  WILL  NOT  WEIGH  OVER  300  POUNDS. 

Same  premiums  as  for  large. 

POULTRY. 

CLASS  I. 


Fowl. 

Premium. 

Best  lot  of  white  or  gray  Dorkings 

$5  00 
5 00 

Best  lot  of  black  Spanish 

Best  lot  of  black  Poland 

5 00 

Best  lot  of  Jersey  Blues  

5 00 

Best  lot  of  Sumatra  game 

5 00 

Best  lot  of  English  game 

6 00 

Best  lot  of  any  other  distinct  variety 

5 00 

Best  lot  of  turkeys 

5 00 

Best  lot  of  ducks,  any  good  variety 

5 00 

Best  lot  of  geese 

5 00 

Best  lot  of  Guinea  fowls 

5 00 

SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 


MACHINERY,  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 


Models  in  Classes  I,  II,  III  and  IV  cannot  compete  with  full-sized  machines. 

All  machinery,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  exhibited  in  motion. 

All  articles  named  in  Classes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI  and  VII  of  this  Department,  if  of  Califor- 
nia manufacture,  will  receive  the  premium  offered  and  diploma ; if  not,  they  will  be  awarded  a 
diploma  only. 

CLASS  I — MACHINERY,  ENGINES,  ETC. 


Article. 


Best  display  of  general  machinery  from  one  shop 

Best  light  portable  prospecting  mill  for  reducing  quartz. 

Best  machine  for  saving  quartz  sulphurets 

Best  concentrator  for  copper  ores 

Best  grinding  and  amalgamating  pan,  combined 

Best  turbine  wheel  (California  manufacture) 

Best  quartz  crusher  (California  manufacture) 

Best  portable  steam  engine  (California  manufacture) 

Best  portable  steam  engine  (Eastern  manufacture) 

Best  steam  gauge 

Best  preventive  of  steam  boiler  explosion 

Best  portable  sawmill 

Best  saw  gummer 

Best  self-setting  sawmill  head  block 

Best  stave  machine 

Best  shingle  machine 

Best  lath  machine 

Best  hoop  machine 

Best  moulding  machine 

Best  mortising  machine 

Best  sash  machine 

Best  tenoning  machine ; 

Best  scroll  sawing  machine 

Best  wood  turning  lathe 

Best  iron  turning  lathe 

Best  iron  planing  machine 

Best  wood  planing  machine 

Best  water  wheel 


Premium. 


Diploma. 
$25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
Diploma. 
3 00 
5 00 
20  00 
2 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 

5 00 

6 00 

5 00 

6 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 

10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
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CLASS  II — AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES  (FIRST  DIVISION). 


Article. 

Premium. 

Best  display  of  agricultural  machinery  by  any  one  house  (California  manufacture).... 

Best  threshing  machine : 

Best  sweep,  horse  power  (California  manufacture) 

Best  endless  chain,  horse  power  (California  manufacture)  

Best  threshing  machine,  operated  by  endless  chain  power 

Best  circular  sawmill,  operated  by  horse  power 

Best  log  crosscut  sawmill,  horse  power 

Best  hand  power  crosscut  sawmill 

Best  clover  huller  and  cleaner 

Best  clover  huller 

Best  hemp  and  flax  dressing  machine 

Best  cider  mill  and  press 

Best  dog  power  churn 

Best  horse  hay  rake 

Best  hay  and  straw  cutter 

Best  hay  press 

Best  power  corn  sheller 

Best  hand  corn  sheller 

$25  00 
Fr.  diploma. 
10  00 
10  00 
5 00 
5 00 
10  00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
10  00 
3 00 
5 00 
5 00 
10  00 
5 00 
5 00 

If  possible  the  Board  will  manage  to  have  a grand  trial  of  reaping  and  threshing  machines,  to 
come  off  during  the  Fair,  and  will  give  special  premiums  for  the  same. 

CLASS  III — AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES  (SECOND  DIVISION). 


Article. 

Premium. 

Best  wheat  drill  (two  horse) 

Best  wheat  drill  (one  horse) 

Best  grain  broadcast  sowing  machine 

Best  machine  for  cutting  and  shocking  corn 

Best  clover  seed  harvester 

Best  self-raking  and  reaping  machine 

Best  reaping  machine 

Best  mowing  machine 

Best  combined  reaper  and  mower i 

Best  display  of  reaping  and  mowing  machine  knives 

Best  grain  binder 

Best  hay  pitching  machine 

Best  corn  planter  (horse  power) 

Best  corn  planter  (hand) 

Best  potato  planter 

Best  potato  digger 

Best  field  roller  and  crusher 

Best  harrow 

Best  one-horse  corn  cultivator 

Best  two-horse  corn  cultivator 

Best  horse  hoe „ 

Best  double  shovel  plough 

$10  00 
5 00 
10  00 
5 00 
5 00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 
5 00 
2 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 
2 00 
5 00 
2 00 
2 00 
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CLASS  IV — AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES  (THIRD  DIVISION). 


Article. 

J Premium. 

Best  smut  machine 

$10  00 
5 00 

Best  fanning  mill 

5 00 

Best  flour  packing  machine 

3 00 

Best  self-regulating  windmill 

5 00 

Best  stock  scales  for  general  purposes,  to  be  set  up  by  exhibitor,  and  be  used  by  the 
Board  during  the  Fair,  free  of  charge 

15  00 

Best  platform  scales 

5 00 

Best  stump  extractor 

10  00 

Best  brick  machine 

10  00 

Best  drain  tile  machine 

10  00 

Best  farm  gate 

3 00 

Best  beehive  (without  bees) 

3 00 

Best  refrigerator 

2 00 

Best  agricultural  boiler 

3 00 

Best  portable  fence 

3 00 

Best  ornamental  fence 

5 00 

Best  economical  fence  for  tule  land 

10  00 

CLASS  V — TOOLS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS. 


Best  display  of  haying  and  harvesting  tools 

Best  set  of  draining  tools 

Best  farm  road  scraper 

Best  garden  seed  drill 

Best  cheese  press 

Best  cheese  vat,  with  heater  attached 

Best  cheese  shelf  model 

Best  churn 

Best  butter  worker 

Best  cabbage  cutter 

Best  sausage  meat  cutter  and  stuffer 

Best  washing  machine 

Best  clothes  wringer 

Best  mangle  or  ironing  machine 

Best  clothes  horse  to  occupy  the  least  space 

Best  half  dozen  washboards 

Best  well  pump 

Best  apparatus  for  raising  water  for  irrigating  purposes 
Best  apparatus  for  raising  water  for  mining  purposes... 


$20  00 
5 00 
2 00 
2 00 
3 00 
5 00 
3 00 
2 00 
1 00 
2 00 
1 00 
3 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
1 00 
3 00 
10  00 
10  00 


CLASS  VI — PLOUGHS. 


Best  steam  plough,  to  be  tested  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee,  and  its  utility 

fully  demonstrated 

Best  two-gang  plough 

Best  three-gang  plough 

Best  plough  for  general  purposes 

Best  stubble  plough 

Best  sod  plough 

Best  steel  plough 

Best  cast  iron  plough 

Best  subsoil  plough 

Best  sidehill  plough.... 

Best  one-horse  plough 


$50  00 
15  00 
20  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 
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Article. 

Premium. 

Best  mole  or  blind  ditching  plough 

Best  open  ditching  plough 

Best  dynamometer 

Best  display  and  greatest  variety  of  ploughs 

10  00 
10  00 
3 00 
10  00 

The  Board  will  furnish  to  exhibitors  suitable  grounds  for  practically  testing  their  ploughs, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Awarding  Committee. 

CLASS  VII — VEHICLES. 


Article. 

Premium. 

Best  two-horse  family  carriage  

Best  one-horse  family  carriage 

Best  top  buggy 

Best  trotting  wagon 

Best  farm  wagon  for  general  purposes 

Best  spring  market  wagon 

Best  cart 

Best  street  goods  wagon 

Best  wagon  or  carriage  break 

Best  jackscrew 

Best  carriage  or  cab  for  children 

Best  display  of  carriage  wheels,  hubs,  etc 

$25  00 
20  00 
15  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
5 00 
5 00 
2 00 
1 00 
5 00 
5 00 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT, 


TEXTILE  FABRICS— MILL  AND  DOMESTIC 

PRODUCTS. 


TEXTILE  FABRICS  AND  MATERIALS  OF  WHICH  THEY  ARE  MADE. 


Articles  to  be  exhibited  by  manufacturer,  and  articles  which  heretofore  have  received  a premium 
to  be  excluded  from  competition,  except  in  Class  VI. 


CLASS  I — FABRICS  MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  SILK. 


Article. 

Premium. 

Best  specimen  of  silk  manufactured,  not  less  than  five  vards 

$20  00 

Best  pound  reeled  silk,  made  in  family 

10  00 

Best  pound  sewing  silk,  made  in-  familv 

10  00 

Best  specimen  of  raw  silk  goods 

10  00 

Best  pair  of  silk  stockings 

10  00 

Best  pair  of  silk  gloves 

10  00 

Best  silk  shawl 

20  00 

Best  silk  cravat 

10  00 

Best  piece  of  pocket  handkerchiefs 

10  00 

CLASS  II — MILL  FABRICS. 


Best  display  of  woollen  goods  by  one  manufactory. 
Best  display  of  cotton  goods  by  one  manufactory... 

Best  ten  yards  woollen  cloth '. 

Best  ten  yards  cassimere 

Best  ten  yards  satinet 

Best  ten  yards  jean 

Best  ten  yards  floor  oil  cloth 

Best  ten  yards  tweed 

Best  ten  yards  cloth  of  flax  cotton 

Best  piece  cotton  sheeting 

Best  ten  yards  of  flannel 

Best  fifteen  yards  woollen  carpet 

Best  fifteen  yards  tow  cloth 

Best  ten  yards  linen 


$50  00 
50  00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 
5 00 
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Article. 

Premium. 

3 00 

Best  ten  yards  kersey 

3 00 

Best  hearth  ru<r 

3 00 

Best,  dnnhle  carpet,  coverlet 

5 00 

Best,  pair  cotton  wove  stockings 

1 00 

Best  pair  linen  wove  stockings 

1 00 

Best  pound  linen  sewim*-  thread 

1 00 

Best,  sba.wl  

3 00 

Best  Ma.ckinae  blanket 

3 00 

Best  pair  woollen  blankets 

5 00 

Best  stocking  yarn 

3 00 

Best,  oil  cloth  table  cover 

1 00 

Best,  display  of  cordage 

5 00 

CLASS  III — NEEDLE,  SHELL  AND  WAX  WORK  ; CLOTHING,  HATS,  CAPS,  FURS,  ETC. 


Best  exhibit  and  greatest  number  of  articles  in  this  class. 

Best  ottoman  cover 

Best  table  cover 

Best  fancy  chair  work  with  needle 

Best  fancy  chair  cushion  and  back 

Best  woollen  shawl 

Best  crochet  shawl 

Best  worked  shawl 

Best  lace  cape..  : 

Best  lamp  stand  mat 

Best  ornamental  needle  work 

Best  silk  embroidery 

Best  embroidered  sofa  cushion 

Best  embroidered  mantilla 

Best  embroidered  table  spread 

Best  embroidered  dressing  gown 

Best  embroidered  lady's  robe 

Best  embroidered  lady’s  dress 

Best  embroidered  children’s  clothes 

Best  embroidered  undersleeves 

Best  embroidered  lady’s  collar 

Best  embroidered  handkerchief 

Best  chenille  embroidery 

Best  embroidery  with  beads 

Best  tatting  collar 

Best  worked  collar 

Best  worked  vail 

Best  worked  handkerchief. 

Best  silk  bonnet 

Best  velvet  bonnet 

Best  knit  cloak . ; 

Best  exhibit  of  men’s  clothing 

Best  exhibit  of  boys’  clothing 

Best  exhibit  of  men’s  hats  and  caps 

Best  collection  of  furs 

Best  assortment  leather  gloves  and  mittens 

Best  variety  of  linen  embroidery ?. 

Best  group  of  artificial  flowers 

Best  variety  of  artificial  flowers 

Best  specimen  of  wax  flowers 

Best  group  of  wax  flowers 

Best  specimen  of  wax  fruit 

Best  and  largest  variety  of  wax  fruit 

Best  specimen  of  moss  or  lichen  work 

Best  specimen  cone  work 

Best  specimen  leaf  work 

Best  specimen  flower  work 

Best  specimen  shell  work 

78 


Fr.  diploma. 

$3  00 
2 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
2 00 
3 00 
3 00 
2 00 
3 00 
3 00 
2 00 
3 00 
2 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
2 00 
3 00 
2 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
2 00 
3 00 
2 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
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Article. 

Premium. 

Best  braid  of  straw  or  grass 

3 00 

Best  specimen  of  braid  work 

2 00 

Best  embroidered  picture 

3 00 

Best  white  quilt 

3 00 

Best  worked  quilt 

3 00 

Best  silk  quilt 

3 00 

Best  patchwork  quilt 

3 00 

Best  children’s  affghan 

2 00 

CLASS  IV — HOUSEHOLD  FABRICS. 

No  articles  manufactured  in  factories  or  out  of  the  family  will  be  received  in  this  class.  Exhib- 
itors must  accompany  their  articles  with  a certificate  of  manufacture  in  the  family  within  the 
year. 


Article. 

Premium. 

$5  00 
5 00 
5 00 

5 00 

Best  ten  yards  linen 

5 00 

Best  ten  yards  linen  diaper 

5 00 

Best  ten  yards  kersey 

5 00 

Best  pair  kersey  blankets 

5 00 

Best  rag  carpetT  fifteen  yards 

5 00 

Best  fifteen  yards  tow  cloth 

5 00 

Best  hearth  rug 

5 00 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet 

5 00 

Best  pair  woollen  knit  stockings 

2 00 

Best  pair  of  cotton  knit  stockings 

2 00 

Best  pair  by  misses  under  twelve  vears  of  age 

2 00 

Best  pound  of  linen  sewino"  thread 

2 00 

Best  pair  of  woollen  fringe  mittens 

2 00 

Best  pair  of  woollen  mittens 

2 00 

Best  pair  by  misses  under  twelve  years  of  age 

2 00 

Best  pa.ir  of  woollen  stockings  by  misses  under  twelve  yea.rs  of  age 

2 00 

Best  linen  handkerchiefs 

2 00 

Best  netting  

2 00 

Best  worsted  knit  stockings 

2 00 

Best,  stocking  yarn 

2 00 

Best  woollen  shawl 

2 00 

Best  mill  bag 

2 00 

Best  woollen  knit  drawers 

2 00 

Best  woollen  knit  shirt. 

2 00 

Best  foot  mats 

2 00 

Best  straw  hat 

3 00 

Best  pa.lm  lea, f hat, 

3 00 

Best  straw  bonnet 

3 00 

Best  palm  leaf  bonnet ^ 

3 00 

Best  grass  bonnet 

3 00 

Best  grass  hat 

3 00 

Best,  gentlemen’s  shirts 

2 00 

Best  knit  bedspread 

2 00 

Best  wove  bedspread 

2 00 

Best  t.en  pounds  dressed  fla.v 

5 00 

Best  five,  pounds  fla.v  cotton 

10  00 

Best  five  pounds  flax  yarn 

5 00 
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CLASS  V — SADDLERS’  AND  SHOEMAKERS’  WARE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 


Article. 

Premium. 

1 

$5  00 
2 00 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

3 00 

Best  displav  of  saddletrees 

3 00 

Best  display  of  brushes 

3 00 

Best  display  of  shoe  lasts,  pe^s  and  lasting  machine 

3 00 

Best  pair  of  dress  boots 

2 00 

Best  pair  of  heavy  boots 

2 00 

Best  pair  of  gents’  dress  shoes 

2 00 

Best  pair  of  Congress  gaiters  

2 00 

Best  pair  of  ladies’  waiters 

1 00 

Best  pair  of  ladies’  slippers 

1 00 

Best  pair  of  bootees 

1 00 

Best  display  of  bound  account  books 

5 00 

Best  display  of  paper 

5 00 

Best  display  of  paper  hangings  and  borders 

3 00 

Best  silk  hat 

2 00 

Best  soft  hat 

2 00 

Best  fur  cap 

2 00 

Best  made  suit  of  gentlemen’s  clothing: 

5 00 

Best  display  of  printing 

5 00 

Best  display  of  gloves  and  mittens 

3 00 

Best  display  of  ladies’  furs 

3 00 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT, 


MECHANICAL  PRODUCTS. 


All  products  of  industry  competing  for  premiums  are  to  be  exhibited  by  or  for  the  maker  or 
improver  or  inventor. 


CLASS  I — WORKED  METALS. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Best  display  of  copper  work 

Best  display  of  brass  work 

Best  display  of  axes ’ 

Best  display  of  locks 

Best  display  of  door  trimmings 

Best  display  of  window  trimmings 

Best  display  of  window  blind  or  shutter  trimmings.. 

Best  display  of  saddlers’  hardware 

Best  display  of  horseshoes 

Best  display  of  horseshoe  nails 

Best  display  of  plumbers’  goods  and  ware 

Best  display  of  gas  chandeliers  and  burners 

Best  display  of  lamps 

Best  display  of  general  hardware 

Best  display  of  iron  and  steel 

Best  display  of  iron  fencing,  including  post 

Best  display  of  coopers’  tools 

Best  display  of  mechanics’  tools,  other  than  coopers 

Best  display  of  table  cutlery 

Best  display  of  pocket  cutlery 

Best  display  of  silverware % 

Best  display  of  Britannia  ware 

Best  display  of  clocks 

Best  display  of  kitchen  utensils  of  brass  or  copper.., 

Best,  display  of  kitchen  utensils  of  tin 

Best  circular  saws 

Best  mill  saws 

Best  hand  saws 

Best  display  of  files 

Best  burglar  and  fireproof  safe 


$5  and  D. 
$5  and  D. 
$3  00 
5 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
5 00 
2 00 
1 00 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
3 00 

5 00 
3 00 
3 00 

6 00 
5 00 
3 00 
3 00 
5 00 
3 00 
3 00 
5 00 
3 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 

10  00 
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CLASS  II — STOVES,  CASTINGS,  ETC. 


Article. 


Best  cooking  stove  for  wood 

Best  coolaog  stove  for  coal 

Best  parlor  stove 

Best  warming  furnace  or  other  apparatus 

Best  cooking  range 

Best  parlor  grate 

Best  pair  ornamental  iron  vases 

Best  specimen  of  marbleized  iron 

Best  specimen  of  marbleized  stone 

Best  specimen  of  marbleized  wood 

Best  display  of  hollow  iron  ware 

Best  ornamental  statuary 

Best  ornamental  fruit  and  flower  stand 

Best  church  bell 

Best  farm  bell 

Best  chime  of  bells 


Premium. 


$5  00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 
3 00 
2 00 
5 00 


CLASS  III — CABINET  WARE. 


Best  dressing  bureau 

Best  sofa .... 

Best  lounge 

Best  extension  table 

Best  office  chair 

Best  set  of  parlor  chairs 

Best  centre  table 

Best  pair  of  side  tables 

Best  set  of  parlor  furniture 

Best  display  of  furniture 

Best  display  of  mattresses 

Best  seats  and  desks  for  schools. 

Best  writing  desk 

Best  book-case 

Best  wardrobe 

Best  sick  chair  or  couch 


$5  00 
5 00 
2 00 
3 00 
2 00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 
10  00 
10  00 
5 00 
3 00 
2 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 


CLASS  IV — WOODEN  WARE. 


Best  display  of  cedar  ware 

Best  display  of  pine  ware 

Best  display  of  oak  ware 

Best  display  of  window  shades 

Best  display  of  window  blinds 

Best  display  of  willow  ware 

Best  display  of  split  wood  baskets 

Best  display  of  pine,  oak  or  walnut  doors.... 
Best  display  of  flour,  pork  and  tight  barrels 

Best  display  of  grain  measures 

Best  display  of  butter  firkins 

Best  display  of  worked  flooring 

Best  display  of  turning  lathe  work 

Best  display  of  osier  willow 

Bost  wine  cask  


$3  00 
3 00 
3 00 
2 00 
3 00 
3 00 
2 00 
3 00 
3 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
3 00 
2 00 
F.  Diploma. 
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CLASS  V — PHILOSOPHICAL,  SURGICAL,  DENTAL,  DRAWING,  PAINTING,  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING 
INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPARATUS,  ETC.,  OF  FINE  WORKMANSHIP,  EXHIBITED  BY  MAKER — AMER- 
ICAN MANUFACTURE. 


Article. 

Premium. 

Best  surgical  instruments 

Diploma. 
1 iploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 

Best  set  optical  instruments 

Best  dentists’  instruments 

Best  set  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments 

Best  specimens  dentistry 

Best  theodolite 

Best  level 

Best  survevor’s  compass 

Best  achromatic  telescope 

Best  reflecting  telescope  

Best  optical  apparatus 

Best  balance 

Best  thermometer 

Best  barometer 

Best  electro-magnetic  apparatus 

Best  electric  telegraph 

Best  electric  machine 

Best  galvanic  battery  and  apparatus 

Best  set  drawing  instruments 

Best  chronometer 

Best  clock  (eight  dav) 

Best  specimen  silverware,  with  agricultural  designs,  suitable  for  premiums 

Best  specimen  Argentine  or  Britannia  ware 

Best  turned  and  cast  Britannia : 

CLASS  VI — CHEMICALS. 

Best  ivorv  black 

$1  00 
1 00 

Best  Prussian  blue  

Best  copal  varnish 

2 00 

Best,  glue 

1 00 

Best  prussiate  of  potash 

1 00 

Best  linseed  oil •. 

1 00 

Best  white  lead.. 

1 00 

Best  display  of  soap. 

2 00 

Best  displav  of  candles 

2 00 

Best  specimen  of  lard  oil 

1 00 

Best  quart  of  castor  oil 

4 00 

Best  display  of  potash,  saleratus,  pearlash  and  other  alkalies 

2 00 

Best  display  of  writing  fluid 

1 00 

Best  display  of  blacking  .....  

1 00 

Best  display  of  lubricating  petroleum 

3 00 

Best  display  of  illuminating  petroleum 

3 00 

CLASS  VII — GLASS,  CROCKERY,  STONEWARE,  BRICKS  AND  TILES AMERICAN  MANUFACTURE. 


Best  specimen  “Rockingham  ware, 

Best  stoneware 

Best  specimen  ground  glass 

Best  specimen  stained  glass 

Best  water  pipe  of  water  lime 

Best  sample  drain  tile 

Best  roofing  tiles 

Best  flooring 

Best  looking  glass 

Best  plate  glass 


Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
$5  00 
3 00 
3 00 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
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Article. 


Premium. 


Best  window  glass  

Best  flint  glass 

Best  bottle  glass 

Best  bottles,  green  glass 

Best  vials,  green  glass 

Best  tincture  and  other  stoppered  bottles  and  vials. 

Best  retorts  and  receivers,  tubulated  and  plain 

Best  demijohns  

Best  carboys 

Best  terra  cotta 

Best  fire  bricks 

Best  pressed  brick 

Best  pottery,  various  kinds. 

Best  display  of  stoneware 

Best  display  of  glassware 

Best  display  of  queensware 

Best  dressed  stone 

Best  mill  stone 

Best  marble  of  California 

Best  barrel  common  salt 

Best  sack  table  salt 

Best  barrel  lime 

Best  hydraulic  cement 


Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

$3  00 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

$3  00 
3 00 
5 00 
3 00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 
1 00 
2 00 
3 00 


CLASS  Till — MINERALS,  FOSSILS,  BIRDS,  FISHES,  ETC. 

Best  set  of  useful  minerals  of  California,  including  coals  of  California,  iron  ores  of  California, 
limestones  of  California,  marbles  of  California,  sandstones  of  California,  marls  of  California,  peats 
of  California,  soils  of  California,  salt  waters  of  California,  minerals  of  California,  potters’  clay  of 
California,  fire  clay  of  California,  burr  stones  of  California,  gypsum  of  California — twenty  dollars. 

For  the  following  articles,  such  awards  as  the  Board  shall  deem  best,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  will  be  made  : 

Best  collection  of  minerals  illustrating  the  geology  of  California. 

Best  collection  illustrating  the  ornithology  of  California. 

Best  collection  of  natural  fishes,  living  or  dead. 

Best  suit  of  crystalized  minerals  of  California. 

Best  suit  of  crystalized  minerals  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Best  suit  of  fossils  of  California. 

Best  suit  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  including  the  woods  and  most  useful  plants,  and  native 
grasses  of  California. 

Best  suit  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  insects  injurious  to  the  farmer. 


i 


FIFTH  DEPARTMENT 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


FARM  PRODUCTS,  FOOD,  CONDIMENTS,  ETC. 

CLASS  I — SILK. 

Best  exhibition  of  the  silk  business,  from  the  mulberry  tree  to  the  eilk  cocoon,  including  the 
feeding  of  the  worms,  their  eggs,  etc.,  fifty  dollars. 

CLASS  II — FIELD  CROPS. 

To  avoid  the  expense  of  a Visiting  Committee  and  to  secure  more  satisfactory  results,  the  Board 
have  determined  to  award  the  premiums  for  field  crops  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January ; these 
awards  to  be  made  upon  statements  and  affidavits,  in  accordance  with  forms  hereto  annexed. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Best  crop  of  wheat,  not  less  than  ten  acres,  nor  less  than  fifty  bushels  per  acre 

Best  crop  of  barley,  not  less  than  ten  acres,  nor  less  than  seventy  bushels  per  acre... 

Best  crop  of  oats,  not  less  than  ten  acres,  nor  less  than  seventy  bushels  per  acre 

Best  crop  of  Indian  corn,  not  less  than  sixty  bushels  per  acre 

Best  crop  of  rye,  not  less  than  ten  acres,  nor  less  than  fifty  bushels  per  acre 

Best  crop  of  buckwheat,  not  less  than  ten  acres,  nor  less  than  fifty  bushels  per  acre... 

Best  crop  of  beans,  not  less  than  two  acres,  nor  less  than  fifty  bushels  per  acre 

Best  crop  of  castor  beans,  not  less  than  five  acres 

Best  crop  of  field  peas,  not  less  than  two  acres,  nor  less  than  thirty  bushels  per  acre.. 
Best  crop  of  potatoes,  not  less  than  two  acres,  nor  less  than  three  hundred  bushels... 
Best  crop  of  sweet  potatoes,  not  less  than  two  acres,  nor  less  than  three  hundred 

bushels 

Best  crop  of  sugar  beets,  not  less  than  five  acres,  nor  less  than  forty  tons  per  acre.... 

Best  crop  of  carrots,  not  less  than  two  acres,  nor  less  than  six  tons  per  acre 

Best  yield  of  alfalfa  on  two  acres  of  land  for  the  season,  stating  how  many  times  the 

same  was  cut 

Best  crop  of  hops,  not  less  than  ten  acres,  nor  less  than  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per 

acre 

Best  crop  of  broom  corn,  not  less  than  five  acres 

Best  crop  of  tobacco,  not  less  than  five  acres,  nor  less  than  fifteen  hundred  pounds 

cured  tobacco  per  acre 

Best  crop  of  cotton,  not  less  than  five  acres,  nor  less  than  four  hundred  pounds  per  acre 

Best  field  of  grapes  from  not  less  than  five  thousand  vines 

Not  less  than  ten  thou;  and  vines 


$30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

20 

25 

15 

15 

15 

25 

15 

15 

25 

15 

25 

25 

25 

30 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
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Article. 

Premium. 

Wine  from  Native  Grapes. 

Best  yield  of  wine,  quantity  and  quality  considered,  from  not  less  than  twenty-five 
hundred  vines.. 

$15  00 
25  00 
30  00 

From  not  less  than  five  thousand  vines 

From  not.  less  than  ten  thousand  vines 

Wine  from  Foreign  Grapes. 

Same  premiums  as  for  native. 

STATEMENT 

To  accompany  application  for  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January: 

First — Statement  of  the  next  previous  crop,  if  any,  and  how  measured,  if  at  all. 

Second — The  kind  and  condition  of  the  soil,  whether  Summer  fallowed,  or  how  cultivated,  and 
the  time  and  manner  of  sowing,  quantity  and  kind  of  seed. 

Third — The  expense  of  sowing  and  harvesting,  as  near  as  may  be,  and  the  value  of  the  crop, 
so  as  to  determine  the  profits. 

Fourth — A sample  of  the  crop  must  be  presented  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Fifth — In  the  case  of  vineyards — the  location  of  same,  kind  of  soil,  manner  of  cultivation,  time 
and  manner  of  pruning,  and  process  of  picking  fruit  and  making  wine.  Also,  the  kinds  of  grapes 
used,  and  any  other  facts  that  may  be  beneficial  to  the  public. 

Sixth — The  land  from  which  the  crop  for  which  a premium  is  claimed  must  be  in  one  contiguous 
piece,  and  must  be  measured  so  as  to  show  the  exact  quantity,  to  which  the  applicant  must  make 
affidavit  ; and,  unless  all  these  conditions  are  complied  with  and  statements  made,  no  premiums 
will  be  awarded. 


FORM  OF  AFFIDAVIT  FOR  .APPLICANTS. 


State  of  California, 

County. 


| ss. 


, being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  raised  a crop  of the  last  past 

season  upon  ■ acres  of  land  [state  how  and  by  whom  measured],  and  that  the  quantity 

[of  grain,  or  as  the  case  may  be]  was pounds  per  acre  [in  case  of  vineyards,  number  of 

pounds  of  grapes,  or  number  of  gallons  of  wine  for  stated  number  of  vines],  and  that  the  state- 
ment annexed,  subscribed  by  this  deponent,  as  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  expenses,  etc.,  is  in 
all  respects  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  the  sample  of  [wheat,  potatoes,, 
or  as  the  case  may  be]  is  a fair  sample  of  the  whole  crop  for  which  I claim  a premium. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  day  of , 186 — . 

, J.  P.,  County. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  Board  that  the  farmers  of  the  whole  State  will  take  pains  to  make  a good 
showing  of  all  the  different  crops  of  the  State,  not  so  much  to  obtain  premiums  offered  as  to 
exhibit  to  the  world  what  California  can  do  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

The  statements  in  full,  as  well  as  the  awards  of  premiums,  will  be  published  in  the  Society's 
Annual  Transactions,  and  go  the  world  over.  Then  let  the  farmers  look  to  their  State's  reputation. 


CLASS  II. — FLOUR  AND  GRAIN. 

All  parties  desiring  to  compete  for  premiums  on  flour,  wheat  or  barley,  and  who  will  send  the 
required  samples  to  be  exhibited  to  J.  AV.  H.  Campbell,  San  Francisco,  or  to  Carroll,  Smith  & Co., 
Sacramento,  will  be  paid  the  market  price  for  the  flour  or  grain,  and  the  same  will  be  properly 
labelled  with  the  producer’s  name  and  be  exhibited  for  him ; and  also,  will  be  paid  any  premiums 
awarded  to  the  same.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  secure  a good  exhibition  and  to  save 
trouble  to  the  producer. 
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Article. 

Premium. 

Best  sack  wheat  flour  (California  manufacture  and  California  wheat) 

Best  sack  red  wheat  flour  (to  be  exhibited  by  the  manufacturer,  with  a statement  of 

$15  and  D. 

the  variety  and  quantity  of  wheat  necessary  to  make  it) . 

Best  two  bushels  of  wheat  of  the  Chile  variety 

Best  two  bushels  of  wheat  of  the  Australian  variety 

Best  two  bushels  of  the  Club  varietv 

Best  two  bushels  of  any  other  variety 

$15  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

The  premium  wheat  to  become  the  property  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Best  sample  of  rye,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel 

Best  sample  of  oats,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel 

Best  sample  of  barley,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel 

Best?  sample  of  buckwheat,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel 1 

Best  sample  of  flax  seed,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel 

Best  sample  of  hops,  not  less  than  twenty-five  pounds 

Best  sample  of  timothy,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel 

Best  sample  of  clover  seed,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel 

Best  sample  of  blue  grass  seed,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel 

Best  sample  of  red-top  seed,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel 

Best  sample  of  orchard  grass  seed,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel 

Best  half  bushel  yellow  corn 

Best  half  bushel  white  corn 

Best  half  bushel  early  corn 

Best  exhibit  garden  seeds  of  California  production,  not  less  than  twenty-five  varieties 
✓ 

5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
20  00 

Evidence  must  be  presented  showing  that  the  grain,  vegetables  and  products  have  been  grown 
by  the  exhibitor. 

CLASS  HI. — CHEESE  (DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE). 


Article. 

Premium. 

Best  cheese,  one  year  old  and  over 

Best  cheese,  under  one  year  old 

$15  00 
15  00 

CLASS  IV. — CHEESE  (FACTORY  MADE). 

Best  cheese,  one  year  old  and  over 

Best  cheese,  under  one  year  old...... 

$15  00 
15  00 

• 

CLASS  Y. — SWEEPSTAKES  ON  CHEESE. 

For  the  best  and  largest  display  of  cheese,  diploma  and  twenty  dollars. 

CLASS  VI — BUTTER,  BREAD,  ETC. 

Article. 

Premium. 

Butter. 

Best  lot  ten  pounds  of  butter,  in  rolls 

Best  tub  or  firkin,  not  less  than  twenty-five  pounds,  at  least  three  months  old 

$10  00 
15  00 

Bread  and  Cereal  Food. 

Best  four  loaves  of  bakers’  bread  not  less  than  forty-eight  hours- old 

Best  pilot  bread 

$3  00 
2 00 
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Article. 


Premium. 


Best  biscuit 

Best  soda  biscuit 

Best  crackers,  butter 

Best  crackers,  sweet 

Best  crackers,  Boston 

Best  domestic  corn  bread... 
Best  domestic  rye  bread  — 
Best  domestic  brown  bread 


$2  00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 


CLASS  YII — HONEY,  PRESERVES,  PICKLES,  ETC. 


$5  00 

3 00 

3 00 

3 00 

3 00 

Best  canned  pears 

3 00 

Best  canned  apples 

3 00 

Best  canned  quinces 

3 00 

Best  canned  cherries 

3 00 

Best  cauned  gooseberries 

3 00 

Best  canned  currants 

3 00 

Best  canned  vrapes 

3 00 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  canned  fruits 

Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
3 00 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  canned  iellies 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  canned  preserves 

Best  apple  jellv 

Best  currant  jelly.... 

3 00 

Best  peach  jelly 

3 00 

Best  quince  iellv 

3 00 

Best  preserved  quinces 

3 00 

Best  preserved  peaches 

3 00 

Best  preserved  pears 

3 00 

Best  preserved  apples 

3 00 

Best  preserved  plums 

3 00 

Best  tomato  catsup 

3 00 

Best  cucumber  catsup.. 

3 00 
3 00 

Best  pickled  cucumbers 

Best  pickled  peaches 

3 00 
3 00 

Best  pickled  tomatoes 

Best  pickled  walnuts 

3 00 

Best  pickled  mangoes  and  melons 

3 00 

Best  pickled  onions 

3 00 

Best  pickled  gherkins 

3 00 

Best  specimen  of  concentrated  vegetables 

3 00 

Best  specimen  of  concentrated  milk 

3 00 

i 

CLASS  VIII— WINES,  SUGARS,  SYRUP  AND  BRANDY. 


White  Wines. 

Best  white  still  wine,  four  years  old 

Best  white  still  wine,  three  years  old 

Best  white  still  wine,  two  years  old 

Best  white  still  wine,  one  year  old 

Red  Wines. 

Same  premiums  as  white  wines. 

White  Spariding  Wines. 

Same  premiums  as  white  still  wines. 


$10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
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Best 

Best 

Best 

Best 

Best 


Best 

Best 

Best 


Best 

Best 

Best 

Best 


Article. 


Other  Wines. 

port  wine 

claret  wine 

sherry  wine 

exhibit  of  wines  from  foreign  grapes 

exhibit  of  wines  from  native  grapes 

Brandy. 

brandy  made  from  grapes  one  year  old 

brandy  made  from  grapes  two  years  old 

brandy  made  from  grapes  three  years  old  or  over 

Sugar  and  Syrup. 

one  hundred  pounds  made  from  sugar  beet 

one  hundred  pounds  made  from  Chinese  cane 

ten  pounds  made  from  corn 

five  gallons  syrup  from  either  of  the  above  named  articles. 


Premium. 


$10 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

5 

00 

10 

00 

15 

00 

20 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

5 

00 

CLASS  IX — VEGJETABLKS,  ROOTS,  ETC. 


All  articles  in  this  class  to  be  raised  by  the  exhibitor. 


Best  half  bushel  red  potatoes 

Best  half  bushel  white  potatoes 

Best  half  bushel  of  any  other  variety 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Irish  potatoes,  half  peck  of  each  variety 

Best  half  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes 

Best  twelve  parsnips 

Best  twelve  carrots 

Best  six  long  blood  beets 

Best  six  turnip  beets 

Best  six  sugar  beets 

Best  display  of  beets  in  variety  and  quality 

Best  peek  of  tomatoes 

Best  display  of  tomatoes,  variety  and  quality 

Best  six  drumhead  cabbages 

Best  six  heads  of  red  Dutch  cabbage 

Best  six  heads  of  any  other  variety 

Best  three  heads  of  cauliflower 

Best  three  heads  of  broccoli 

Best  six  heads  of  lettuce 

Best  half  peck  of  red  onions 

Best  half  peck  of  yellow  onions 

Best  half  peck  of  white  onions 

Best  display  of  onions  in  variety  and  quality 

Best  half  peck  of  peppers  for  pickling 

Best  display  of  peppers  in  variety  and  quality 

Best  twelve  roots  of  salsify 

Best  six  stalks  of  celery 

Best  six  marrow  squashes 

Best  six  Hubbard  squashes 

Best  six  crookneck  squashes 

Best  display  of  squashes,  variety  and  quality 

Best  and  largest  pumpkin 

Best  display  of  pumpkins,  variety  and  quality 

Best  dozen  of  sweet  corn,  green 

Best  display  of  sweet  corn  in  variety  and  quality,  green  or  dry 

Best  three  mountain  sweet  watermelons 

Best  three  watermelons  of  any  other  variety 

Best  three  green-fleshed  muskmelons 

Best  three  yellow-fleshed  muskmelons 

Best  and  greatest  display  of  melons  of  all  varieties,  both  watermelons  and  musk- 
melons   


$5  00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
3 00 
2 00 

3 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
5 00 
1 00 

1 00 
1 00 

2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 

4 00 
1 00 
3 00 
2 00 
3 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 

5 00 
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Article. 

Premium. 

Best  six  cucumbers 

$1  00 

Best  half  peck  Lima  beans,  in  pod 

2 00 

Best  half  peek  white  hea.ns,  drv... 

2 00 

Best  half  peck  kidney  bush  beans,  in  pod 

2 00 

Best  half  peck  pole  beans,  other  than  Lima,  in  pod 

2 00 

Best  half  peck  field  peas,  dry 

1 00 

Best  half  peck  garden  peas,  dry 

2 00 

Best  half  peek  castor  oil  hea.ns 

4 00 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  peas,  dry 

3 00 

Best  half  peck  gherkin  cucumbers., 

1 00 

Best  three  purple  egg  plants 

2 00 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  one  exhibitor 

15  00 

SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 

FRUITS. 

CLASS  I — G KEEN  FRUITS. 


Article. 

Premium. 

Apples. 

For  best  twenty  varieties,  best  grown  and  correctly  named 

For  best  twelve  varieties,  correctly  named,  six  specimens  of  each 

$15  00 
10  00 

Pears. 

For  best  twenty  varieties,  best  specimens  and  correctly  named,  three  specimens  each 
For  best  twelve  varieties  and  best  specimens,  six  of  each,  correctly  named 

10  00 
10  00 

Peaches. 

Best  twelve  varieties  and  best  grown  specimens,  at  least  three  of  each,  correctly 

named 

Best  six  varieties  and  best  grown  specimens,  six  of  each,  correctly  named 

Best  one  variety,  twelve  specimens 

10  00 
4 00 
2 00 

Plums. 

Best  twelve  varieties  and  best  grown  specimens,  six  of  each,  correctly  named 

Best  six  varieties,  six  specimens  each 

Best  one  variety,  twelve  specimens 

5 00 
4 00 
3 00 

Nectarines. 

Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  specimens,  correctly  named 

Best  one  variety,  twelve  specimens 

5 00 
3 00 

Quinces. 

Best  dozen  apple  or  orange 

5 00 

Grapes. 

Greatest  number  of  good  native  varieties  and  best  grown  specimens,  three  or  more 

bunches  each 

For  best  one  variety,  six  bunches 

Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  specimens  of  foreign  grapes,  three  bunches 

10  00 
3 00 

Best  ohe  variety,  for  dessert  or  table  use,  for  raisins  and  wine 

10  00 
6 00 

Figs. 

Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  specimens 

Best  one  variety,  twelve  specimens 

5 00 
3 00 
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Article. 

Premium. 

Prunes . 

Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  specimens 

Best  one  variety,  twelve  specimens 

$3  00 
3 00 

Oranges. 

Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  specimens 

Best  one  variety,  six  specimens 

5 00 
3 00 

Lemons. 

Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  specimens  

Best  one  variety,  six  specimens 

5 00 
3 00 

CLASS  II — DRIED  AND  PRESERVED  FRUITS,  NUTS,  ETC. 

Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  specimens,  not  less  than  three  pounds  each 

Best  dried  figs,  prepared  so  they  will  keep  in  condition  for  export,  not  less  than  six 

$25  00 

pounds 

Best  twenty-four  pounds  raisins 

Best  ten  pounds  dried  prunes 

Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  specimens  of  fresh-preserved  fruits,  not  less 

5 00 
15  00 
10  00 

than  one  jar  each  nor  less  than  six  varieties 

25  00 

Cultivated  Nuts. 

Best  half  peck  English  walnuts 

Best  half  peck  soft-shelled  almonds 

Best  half  peck  peanuts 

3 00 
3 00 
2 00 

SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT, 


FINE  ARTS. 


CLASS  I — DRAWINGS,  PAINTINGS,  ETC. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Best  life-size  photograph,  colored  in  oil,  by  California  artist 

Second  best  life-size  photograph,  colored  in  oil,  by  California  artist 

Best  specimen  of  painting,  in  oil,  by  American  artist 

Same  by  California  artist 

Best  specimen  in  water  colors 

Best  specimen  in  oil,  by  foreign  artist 

Best  specimen  in  water  colors,  by  foreign  artist 

Best  specimen  uncolored  photograph 

Best  specimen  of  not  less  than  twelve  different  objects  of  natural  history,  in  water 

colors,  by  California  artist 

Best  specimen  fruit  painting 

Best  specimen  flower  painting 

Best  specimen  of  California  landscape,  in  oil,  by  California  artist 

Best  exhibition  of  paintings  by  California  or  foreign  artist 

Best  fancy  painting 

Best  fancy  painting  in  water  colors 

Best  engraving 

Best  wood  engraving 

Best  lithography 

Best  porcelain  painting  and  gilding 

Best  specimen  penmanship 

Best  crayon  drawing 

Best  pencil  drawing *. 

Best  pen  drawing 


$10  and  D. 
$5  and  D. 
$20  00 
20  00 
Diploma. 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 

$20  and  D. 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
$20  and  D. 
10  00 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 

$5  00 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 


CLASS  II — SCULPTURE,  ETC. 


Best  sculpture 

$10  00 

Best  collection  of  marble  work 

Best  earvin tr  in  wood 

30  00 
Diploma. 
20  00 

Best  architectural  drawings 

Rest  collection  of  the  greatest  variety  of  insects 

$15  and  D. 

Best  collection  and  greatest  variety  of  California  birds,  prepared 

$15  and  D. 

Best  collection  and  greatest  variety  of  quadrupeds,  prepared 

$15  and  D. 
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CLASS  III — DESIGNS. 


Article. 

Premium. 

Best  design  for  farm  house 

$20  and  D. 
$10  and  D. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 

Best  design  for  farm  barn 

Best  design  for  carriage  house  and  stable  

Best  design  for  dairy  house 

Best  design  for  poultry  bouse 

Best  design  for  farm  gate.  

Best  gra.n  ary 

Best  bridge  (model  of) 

Best  domestic  gas  apparatus  (or  model  of) 

• 

CLASS  IV — MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


Best  grand  or  semi-grand  piano  forte 

Best  boudoir  piano 

Best  square  piano 

Best  violin 

Best  parlor  organ 

Best  melodeon 

Best  melopean 

Best  aeolian 

Best  dulcimer 

Best  flute 

Best  clarionet 

Best  set  of  band  instruments 


$20 

20 

20 

20 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


80 


STATE  PREMIUMS 


The  State,  through  its  Legislature,  by  “An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures in  California, ” has  offered  the  following  liberal  premiums,  and  the  Board  of  Judges,  con- 
sisting of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  President 
of  the  Northern  District  Agricultural  Society,  the  President  of  the  San  Joaquin  Agricultural 
Society  and  the  President  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  have  determined  to  have 
the  articles  competing  for  such  premiums  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair,  where  the  Board  of  Judges 
above  named  will  examine  and  award  the  premiums  in  accordance  with  the  law : 


Article. 


For  the  first  twenty-five  hags  of  sugar  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  manufactured  from 

sorghum 

For  the  first  twenty-five  bags  of  sugar  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  manufactured 

from  sugar  cane 

For  the  first  twenty-five  bags  of  sugar  manufactured  from  beet-roots 

For  the  first  fifty  barrels  of  molasses  manufactured  from  sorghum 

For  the  first  fifty  barrels  of  molasses  manufactured  from  sugar  cane 

For  the  first  fifty  bales  of  flax  of  two  hundred  pounds  each 

For  the  first  fifty  bales  of  hemp  of  two  hundred  pounds  each 

For  the  first  twenty-five  bales  of  cotton  of  three  hundred  pounds  each i..  . 

For  the  first  fifty  bales  of  tobacco  of  one  hundred  pounds  each 

For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  bales  of  tobacco  of  one  hundred  pounds  each 

For  the  first  twenty-five  cases  of  fifty  pounds  each  of  manufactured  tobacco 

For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  fifty  pounds  each,  manufactured  tobacco.... 
For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  bales  of  hops  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each.. 

For  the  first  five  bales  of  raw  silk  of  fifty  pounds  each 

For  the  first  twenty-five  bales  of  raw  silk  of  one  hundred  pounds  each 

For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cotton  drilling  of  forty  yards  each 

For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  bales  of  cotton  drilling  of  sixteen  hundred  yards  each) 
For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  burlap  of  forty  yards  each,  suitable  for  grain 

sacks 

For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  bales  of  same  quality  and  description,  of  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  yards  each 

For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  burlap  of  forty  yards  each,  suitable  for  wool 

sacks 

For  the  first  twenty-five  pieces  of  hemp  carpeting,  colored,  forty  yards  each 

For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  forty  yards  each 

For  the  first  twenty-five  pieces  of  linen  of  forty  yards  each,  suitable  for  shirts  or 

miners’  frocks . 

For  the  first  twenty -five  pieces  of  calico  of  thirty  yards  each 

For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  calico  of  thirty  yards  each 

For  the  first  twenty-five  pieces  of  cotton  shirting  of  forty  yards  each 

For  the  first  twenty-five  pieces  of  cotton  sheeting  of  forty  yards  each 

For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  forty  yards  each  of  pilot  cloths,  broad- 
cloths, tweed  or  cassimeres  exported  from  the  State,  on  each  specification 

For  the  first  twenty-five  bales  of  blankets,  forty  pairs  each,  exported  from  the  State 


Premium. 


$125 

00 

125 

00 

125 

00 

50 

00 

125 

00 

250 

00 

250 

00 

750 

00 

75 

00 

250 

00 

62 

50 

250 

00 

250 

00 

250 

00 

1,250 

00 

500 

00 

1,000 

00 

500 

00 

750 

00 

500 

00 

50 

00 

250 

00 

250 

00 

125 

00 

250 

00 

250 

00 

250 

00 

500 

00 

250 

00 
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Article. 


For  the  first  twenty-five  pieces  of  iugrain  carpet  of  sixty  yards  each  

For  the  first  twenty-five  pieces  of  Brussels  carpet  of  sixty  yards  each. 

For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  woollen  socks 

For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  woollen  drawers 

For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  woollen  undershirts 

For  the  first  twenty-five  bales  of  cottonized  flax  of  twenty-five  pounds  each 

For  the  first  twenty-five  cases  of  men’s  boots  of  twelve  pairs  each 

For  the  first  twenty-five  cases  of  men’s  shoes  of  twenty-four  pairs  each 

For  the  first  twenty-five  cases  of  women’s  shoes  of  thirty-six  pairs  each 

For  the  first  twenty-five  cases  of  children’s  shoes  of  forty-eight  pairs  each 

For  the  first  five  chests  of  tea  of  twelve  and  one-half  pounds  each 

For  the  first  five  sacks  of  coffee,  containing  in  all,  sixty-two  and  one  half  pounds 

For  the  first  twenty-five  coils  of  assorted  cordage,  sizes  not  less  than  one  inch,  and  of 

length  not  less  than  sixty  fathoms 

For  the  same  quantity  tarred 

For  the  first  two  and  one-half  barrels  of  tar 

For  the  first  two  and  one-half  barrels  of  rosin 

For  the  first  two  and  one-half  barrels  of  pitch 

For  the  first  twenty-five  gallons  spirits  of  turpentine 

For  the  first  twenty-five  reams  of  printing  paper  manufactured  from  cotton 

Manufactured  from  any  material  the  same  premium,  and  for  the  first  two  hundred 

and  fifty  reams  manufactured 

For  the  first  book  of  not  less  than  seventy -five  pages,  on  the  mining  and  and  industrial 
resources  of  California,  printed  on  California  paper,  stitched  with  California  thread 

and  bound  in  California  skins  and  boards 

For  the  second  of  the  same  character  and  description 

For  the  third 

For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  glass  wine  bottles 

For  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  bottled  beer  of  two  dozen  each,  exported  and 

proved  to  withstand  sea  voyages 

For  the  first  twenty-five  packages  of  linseed  oil  of  twenty  gallons  each 

For  the  first  twenty-five  packages  of  cotton  seed  oil  of  twenty  gallons  each 

For  the  first  plantation  of  cotton  of  not  less  than  two  and  one-half  acres  in  bearing,  of 

good  staple 

For  the  first  twelve  and  one-half  acres  of  cotton  in  bearing,  of  good  staple 

For  the  first  twenty-five  acres  of  cotton  in  bearing,  of  good  staple 

For  each  plantation  of  five  thousand  or  more  mulberry  trees,  two  years  old,  before  the 

second  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy 

For  each  one  hundred  thousand  silk  cocoons 


Premium. 


$50 

00 

50 

00 

62 

50 

75 

00 

75 

00 

250 

00 

125 

00 

125 

00 

125 

00 

75 

00 

250 

00 

250 

00 

62 

50 

125 

00 

50 

00 

37 

50 

37 

50 

62 

50 

125 

00 

250 

00 

125 

00 

62 

50 

37 

50 

375 

00 

375 

00 

250 

00 

250 

00 

250 

00 

500 

00 

750 

00 

250 

00 

300 

00 

Notice. — For  double  the  quantity  of  each  article  named  above,  double  the  premium,  and  for 
four  times  the  quantity,  four  times  the  premium  named  will  be  given. 

All  articles  competing  for  State  premiums  must  be  entered  for  that  purpose  and  notice  must  be 
given  to  the  Entry  Clerk  to  that  effect  when  entered,  and  they  must  have  a card  attached  marked 
“ State  premiums.’’  Samples  of  the  same  articles  may  be  entered  for  the  premiums  of  the  Society. 


RULES 


RULE  I. 

Each  member  of  the  California  State  Agricultural  Society  will  be  furnished  with  a ticket,  bear- 
ing his  own  name,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  upon  a presentation  of  his  certificate  of  member- 
ship, to  transfer  or  loan  which  will  subject  him  to  expulsion  from  the  society  and  exclusion  from 
any  of  its  benefits  in  future. 


RULE  II. 

Price  of  single  admission  to  the  Pavilion  or  Stock  Grounds,  fifty  cents.  Membership  tickets, 
admitting  a member  with  his  family  at  all  the  exhibitions  at  Stock  Grounds  and  Hall,  five  dollars. 
Officiating  clergymen,  editors  and  delegates  from  Agricultural  Societies  will  be  presented  with  a 
complimentary  card  of  admission  on  application  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  No  horse  will  be 
allowed  to  be  hitched  to  a tree  or  any  fixture  of  the  Grounds. 


RULE  III. 

Exhibitors  must  see  to  the  delivery  of  their  articles  upon  the  Grounds  or  at  the  Hall  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  appropriate  department. 


RULE  IV. 

All  exhibitors  who  intend  to  compete  for  the  premiums  of  the  Society  must  become  members  of 
the  same,  and  all  must  have  their  animals  entered  at  the  office  of  the  Entry  Clerk  at  the  Park, 
and  articles  for  the  Hall  at  the  office  of  the  Entry  Clerk  in  the  Hall,  not  later  than  twelve  o’clock 
M.  of  Tuesday,  the  fifteenth  of  September,  so  that  they  may  be  arranged  in  their  respective 
departments  and  in  readiness  for  examination  by  the  Judges.  But  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to 
such  articles  or  animals  as  have  been  exhibited  this  year  at  any  one  of  the  District  or  County 
Fairs  held  immediately  previous  to  the  State  Fair,  and  which  are  not  discharged  in  time  to  be 
here  on  the  opening  day,  nor  to  specimens  of  fruit,  except  as  to  mulberry  trees  and  cocoons,  and 
as  to  them  one  half  or  one  quai’ter  the  quantity  named  will  be  paid  one  half  or  one  quarter  the 
premium  named. 

RULE  V. 

The  society  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  omission  to  exhibit  any  article  or  animal  not  entered 
strictly  in  accordance  with  its  rules. 


RULE  yi- 

No  article  or  animal  entered  for  premium  can  be  removed  or  taken  away  before  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  without  special  permission.  No  premiums  will  be  paid  on  articles  or  animals  removed 
in  violation  of  this  rule. 
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RULE  VII. 

All  articles  and  animals  entered  for  exhibition  must  have  cards,  with  the  numbers  and  names 
of  the  exhibitors,  as  entered  by  the  Entry  Clerk  ; and  exhibitors  in  all  cases  must  obtain  their 
cards  previous  to  placing  their  articles  or  animals  on  exhibition.  Cards  for  animals  must  be 
placed  in  a conspicuous  place  on  the  stalls  or  pens,  and  cards  for  other  articles  will  be  attached 
to  them. 


RULE  VIII. 

Those  who  wish  to  offer  articles  or  animals  for  sale  during  the  Fair  must  notify  the  Secretary 
of  the  same  at  the  time  of  entering,  and  have  a card  attached  or  posted  on  stall  or  pen,  stating 
that  they  are  for  sale,  with  the  owner’s  name,  price,  etc. 


RULE  IX. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  use  every  precaution  in  their  power  for  the  safe  preservation  of 
all  articles  and  stock  on  exhibition,  but  will  not  be  accountable  for  loss  or  damage.  Exhibitors 
must  give  attention  to  their  articles  or  animals  during  the  Fair,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition 
attend  to  their  removal. 


RULE  X. 

Judges  will  be  selected  with  reference  solely  to  the  highest  order  of  fitness  ; provided,  always, 
that  no  person  will  be  permitted  to  act  as  Judge  in  the  same  department  where  he  is  competitor. 


RULE  XI. 

In  no  cases  can  the  Judges  award  special  or  discretionary  premiums,  but  may  recommend  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  any  articles  in  their  class  which  they  may  deem  worthy  of  special  notice, 
and  for  which  a premium  has  not  been  offered. 


RULE  XII. 

No  stock  of  inferior  quality  will  be  admitted  within  the  Grounds.  A Committee  will  be 
appointed  to  rule  out  all  below  a medium  grade. 


RULE  XIII. 

No  person  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  Judges  during  their  adjudications,  and  any  per- 
son who  shall  attempt  to  interfere  with  them,  whether  verbally  or  otherwise,  shall  be  excluded 
from  competition. 


RULE  XIV. 

The  Superintendents  of  Departments  will  receive  the  award  books  from  the  Secretary  and 
deliver  them  to  the  proper  Judges  in  their  respective  departments,  will  afford  the  Judges  every 
facility  for  examination,  point  out  the  articles  or  animals  to  be  examined,  attach  prize  cards  to 
the  articles,  or  flags  to  the  successful  animals,  under  the  direction  of  the  Judges,  and  when  the 
awards  are  finished  and  entered  in  the  books,  will  receive  them  from  the  Judges  and  return  them 
carefully  to  the  President  or  Secretary,  allowing  no  person  to  handle  or  examine  them,  except 
specially  authorized  so  to  do;  as  upon  the  entries  of  awards  in  them,  signed  by  the  Judges,  and 
upon  no  other  authority,  can  orders  or  checks  for  premiums  be  drawn. 


RULE  XV. 

The  General  Superintendent  of  the  Stock  Grounds  will  see  that  they  are  in  proper  order  for  the 
reception  and  exhibition  of  the  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  exhib- 
itors and  visitors  ; that  proper  supplies  of  food  for  stock,  and  water  for  all  purposes,  are  on  the 
ground  and  convenient  of  access.  He  will  direct  exhibitors,  on  their  arrival  and  after  the  entry 
of  their  animals,  to  proper  stalls  or  departments  on  the  Grounds,  and  in  connection  with  the  Super- 
intendents of  Departments  will  see  that  all  classes  of  stock  are  ready  for  exhibition  or  parade  at 
the  exact  time  and  in  the  particular  manner  as  specified  in  the  programme,  and  will  exercise  a 
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general  supervision  over  the  Grounds,  preserving  order  and  decorum.  The  General  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Hall  will  see  that  the  same  is  in  proper  order  for  the  reception  and  exhibition  of  all 
articles  to  be  exhibited  therein,  and  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  exhibitors  and  visitors. 
He  will  have  the  nomination  of  his  assistants,  and  will  assign  them  to  their  particular  duties  in 
the  several  departments.  He  will  l’eceive  and  direct  the  location,  classification  and  arrangement 
of  all  articles  entered  for  exhibition,  and  will  exercise  a general  supervision  throughout  tho  Hall, 
preserving  order  and  decorum  during  the  Fair.  The  General  Superintendent  and  Superin- 
tendents of  Departments  will  also  be  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  with  which  Con- 
stables are  invested,  so  far  as  acts  or  offences  committed  within,  or  with  reference  to,  or  in 
connection  with  the  Exhibition  are  concerned,  and  they  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  proper  management  of  their  departments. 


RULE  XVI. 

No  animal  can  compete  in  more  than  one  class,  unless  the  exception  is  made  in  tho  schedule. 


RULE  XVII. 

Animals,  when  duly  entered,  will  be  furnished  with  hay  for  food  and  straw  for  bedding,  free  of 
charge  ; but  all  grain  must  be  paid  for  by  the  exhibitors,  at  market  price,  except  grain  for  swine 
and  poultry. 

A depot  for  grain  will  be  established  on  the  Grounds. 


RULE  XVIII. 

All  machines,  implements  or  other  products  of  mechanical  art  must  be  exhibited  by  their 
respective  makers  or  inventors,  or  improvers,  or  their  assignees,  to  or  for  whom  only  premiums  for 
such  articles  will  be  awarded.  Any  fictitious  entries  will  subject  the  participants  in  the  fraud  to 
forfeiture  of  all  premiums  awarded,  as  well  as  exclusion  from  competition  at  any  future  exhibition 
of  the  Society. 

RULE  XIX. 

The  General  Superintendents,  Superintendents  of  Departments  and  the  Judges  of  stock  or 
articles  exhibited  at  the  Park  will  assemble  at  the  office  of  the  Board  at  the  Park  on  Wednesday, 
the  fifteenth,  at  nine  o’clock  and  thirty  minutes  A.  M.,  precisely,  where  all  will  receive  instructions 
and  the  President  will  deliver  to  the  Judges  their  award  books,  and  the  Superintendents  will  con- 
duct them  to  their  respective  departments  for  the  commencement  of  their  work.  The  Superin- 
tendents and  Judges  of  articles  exhibited  at  the  Hall  will  assemble  at  the  same  time  at  the  office 
of  the  Secretary,  at  the  Hall,  for  the  same  purpose.  All  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Judges  will 
then  and  there  be  filled,  so  that  all  will  be  expected  to  be  present  at  that  time.  This  is  important, 
as  upon  a proper  commencement  depends  the  success  of  the  examinations  and  awards,  and  upon 
these  the  general  satisfaction  of  exhibitors. 

RULE  XX. 

All  who  intend  exhibiting  and  competing  for  premiums  will  confer  a great  favor  on  the  Society 
by  forwarding  their  entries  by  mail  to  the  Secretary  (I.  N.  Hoag),  at  Sacramento,  at  least  one 
week  before  the  Fair.  This  will  enable  the  Secretary  to  have  the  entries  made  seasonably  and 
without  confusion,  and  all  the  requisite  tickets  ready  in  a letter  envelop  for  delivery  on  demand, 
when  the  party  arrives  and  calls  for  them. 


RULE  XXI. 

Premiums  are  payable  in  cash,  except  where  diplomas  are  specified.  The  diplomas  will  be 
delivered  at  the  State  Agricultural  Rooms,  in  Sacramento,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared  or 
engraved,  or  will  be  forwarded  as  directed,  to  the  proper  persons  by  the  Secretary.  Premiums 
will  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  only  on  the  order  of  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  Secretary  on  the  last  day  of  the  Fair.  These  orders  mu^t  be  indorsed  by  the  party  to 
whom  they  are  made  payable. 

RULE  XXII. 

When  a majority  of  Judges  on  any  section  are  present,  they  shall  constitute  a quorum  and  be 
authorized  to  award  premiums ; and  the  first  on  the  list  of  those  present  shall  be  Chairman. 
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RULE  XXIII. 

The  Judges  will  give  the  reasons  in  writing  for  their  decisions,  as  far  as  practicable,  embracing 
the  valuable  and  desirable  qualities  of  the  article  or  animal  to  which  a premium  is  awarded. 


RULE  XXIY. 

No  article  will  be  excluded  on  account  of  having  taken  a premium  at  previous  Fairs. 


RULE  XXV. 

Should  Judges  not  be  satisfied  of  the  regularity  of  the  entries  in  their  respective  classes,  they 
will  apply  to  the  Entry  Clerk  for  information  ; and  should  there  still  be  any  doubt,  after  exam- 
ination, or  if  any  article  or  animal  is  of  such  a character  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  exhibition  in 
competition,  they  will  exclude  from  their  award  all  such  articles  or  animals. 


RULE  XXVI. 

Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  should  objects  of  special 
interest  not  provided  for  in  any  of  the  classes  be  presented. 


RULE  XXVII. 

All  instruments,  machines,  utensils  and  apparatus  intended  to  be  used  in  the  preparation, 
culture  or  seeding  of  the  soil,  in  the  harvesting,  manufacture  or  transportation  of  produce,  or  in 
the  various  requirements  of  agriculture,  or  in  promoting  the  ^comfort  of  agriculturists  and  their 
familes,  will  be  admitted  to  the  exhibition,  whether  in  competition  or  not. 


RULE  XXVIII. 

Sales  may  be  made  by  exhibitors  during  the  Fair,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  hereafter  prescribe  ; but  the  articles  shall  not  be  removed  without  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  President. 


RULE  XXIX. 

The  exhibition  in  the  cattle  ring  or  on  the  track  will  take  place  punctually  at  the  hour  specified 
in  the  programme. 

RULE  XXX. 

The  Judges  will  report  not  only  the  animals  and  articles  entitled  to  premiums,  but  also  those 
next  in  merit  in  each  class,  to  meet  the  contingency  of  any  legal  objection  which  may  arise  to  the 
awards,  and  also  that  they  may  receive  suitable  commendation. 


RULE  XXXI. 

\ 

Judges  are  particularly  requested  to  hand  their  awards  to  the  President  or  Secretary,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  soon  as  their  decisions  are  made,  and  write  out  their  reports,  giving  the  reasons 
of  their  awards,  and  hand  to  the  Secretary  before  the  close  of  the  Fair,  that  they  may  go  into  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society.  If  longer  time  is  needed  in  any  particular  case,  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  copies  of  awards. 


RULE  XXXII. 

Exhibitors  of  all  animals  must  place  the  names  of  the  animals  and  the  particular  breed  to 
which  the  animal  belongs,  and  also  their  own  name  and  address,  in  a conspicuous  place  on  their 
respective  stalls. 
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RULE  XXXIII. 

No  animal  to  be  entered  in  the  name  of  any  other  than  the  bona  fide  owner.  Should  any  be 
entered  otherwise,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  receive  a premium,  although  awarded  by  the  Judges. 


RULE  XXXIY. 

No  person  other  than  the  Judges  will  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  ring  where  stock  is  exhibited, 
except  the  officers  of  the  Society  or  Marshals.  No  stock  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Grounds 
unless  under  halter  and  in  the  care  of  a groom. 


RULE  XXXAr. 

Purity  of  blood,  as  established  by  pedigree,  symmetry,  size,  early  maturity  and  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  several  breeds  of  animals  to  be  considered;  and  the  Judges  will  make  proper 
allowance  for  age,  feeding  aud  other  circumstances. 


RULE  XXXVI. 

There  will  be  a grand  parade  of  all  the  stock  on  exhibition  at  eleven  o’clock  each  day,  and  a 
failure  of  any  stock  to  appear  at  that  hour  will  exclude  such  stock  from  competition  for  premiums. 
All  persons  having  stock  on  the  Grounds  will  see  to  it  at  that  hour,  as  the  rule  will  be  Btrictly 
adhered  to. 


Erratum. — Under  the  head  of  State  premiums,  on  page  605,  Appendix,  the  names  of  the  State 
Board  of  Judges  are  erroneously  given — those  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  being  given, 
instead  of  those  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  The  present  Board  are  as  follows  : 


STATE  BOARD  OF  JUDGES: 


H.  H.  HAIGHT 

CHARLES  F.  REED 

J.  K.  DOAKE 

D.  E.  KNIGHT 

A.  S.  HALLIDIE 


ALAMEDA. 

YOLO. 

CALAVERAS. 

YUB.A. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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